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NEW INDIAN ANTIQUARY 


Within the last decade in India and abroad the number of scholars active- 
ly engaged in research in the different branches of Indology has grown so 
rapidly that a monthly journal devoted to the publication of the results of 
their research appears to be a great necessity now. With the cessation of the 
Indien Antiquary five years ago such work could be published only in the 
Quarterlies and other Periodicals. In spite of the numerous Quarterlies that 
are now trying to publish important research data pertaining to the entire 
field of Indology, every active researcher feels at times discouraged when the 
results of his painstaking research have to wait for months together before 
they become available in printed form to fellow-researchers in the field. We 
have no doubt, therefore, that there is still ample scope for the publication of 
a new journal appearing month after month to supplement and co-ordinate the 
useful work done by the Quarterlies in their own way. It is to fill in this gap 
and to provide a medium of expression for Research Scholars, be they in 
India, Asia, Europe or America, that the New Indien Antiquary comes into 
being. 

The main feature of the New Indien Antiquery will be the presentation 
to the Scholarly World every month of scientifically written research articles 
dealing with all branches of Indology and Oriental Learning in fine artistic 
printing. It will embody all that is best in the existing Oriental Journals of 
the World and be indispensable for all serious research work in every depart- 
ment of Oriental Learning. 

The New Indian Antiquary accepts for publication scientifically written 
research articles and critical reviews of books from Oriental Scholars in all parts 
of the world. All scholars, irrespective of nationality, are cordially invited to 
co-operate with the Editors in making the New Indian Antiquary an exhaustive 
and up-to-date record of research in Indology. The contributions may, if 
necessary, be accompanied by plates and diagrams ; they should be normally 
written in English. In exceptional cases, however, contributions written in 
French or German will be accepted provided they are accompanied by short 
summaries of important results in English. 

The Editors and Publishers are fully aware of the heavy responsibilities 
connected with a journal of this type, but they have willingly undertaken to 
shoulder them with the confidence that an enterprise designed to render dis- 
interested service to the devotees of Learning is bound to succeed with the will- 
ing and active collaboration of the Scholars themselves. 
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Our first thanks are due to the Publishers who have shown courage and 
foresight in undertaking this new publication at a great sacrifice ; nothing but a 
genuine desire to help scholarship has prompted them to shoulder this heavy 
responsibility. It is, therefore, the business of every scholar interested in 
Oriental Research to help them in all possible ways so as to ensure a steady 
and prosperous career for this new Journal on Indology. 


The response to our Appeal has been very encouraging and we sincerely 
thank all those scholars who have readily contributed papers for inclusion in 
the New Indian Antiquary. The success of the Journal depends upon the 
active co-operation of scholars and we assure all of them of our readiness to 
collaborate for a common cause. Now that the New Indian Antiquery has 
commenced its career we hope that Indology will once more occupy an honoured 
place in the field of Oriental Learning. 


Owing to the large number of papers received it has not been possible for 
us to include them all in this inaugural number. We crave the indulgence of 
the scholarly contributors in this matter : exigencies of time and space have 
determined the order of their appearance. 


A word is necessary to explain the title of this journal. We all stand on 
the shoulders of our ancestors and in spite of our modern outlook and metho- 
dology the respect for these ancestors has a steadying influence on all our as- 
pirations and achievements. We have, therefore, thought it advisable to name 
cur new monthly journal by the title " New Indian Antiquary " in comme- 
moration of the distinguished services of that journal to the cause of Oriental 
Research for over half a century. 


Р. К. GODE S. M. KATRE 





THE BUDDHIST TANTRIC LITERATURE (SANSKRIT) 
OF BENGAL 
55 
5. K. DE 


By far the most extensive literature which Bengal produced in the whole 
course of its literary history, and which has also an importance and interest 
of its own, concerns itself with the large number of Buddhist writers, whose 
works, however, are mostly lost in Sanskrit but are preserved in Tibetan 
translation in the Bstan-hgyur. They flourished in Bengal under the Buddh- 
jst Pala kings in the 10th and llth centuries, or perhaps a little earlier, 
The works belong to the different Yänas which developed out of the Mahä- 
yana, and are loosely called Buddhist Tantra (Rgyud), as opposed to the 
Buddhist Sütra (Mdo),* inasmuch as they teach esoteric doctrines, rites and 
practices in a highly obscure, and perhaps symbolic, language. That Bengal 
had been pre-eminently a land of Buddhism even before the 7th century? is 
known to us from the testimony of the Chinese pilgrims, who refer to the 
existence of Buddhist monasteries as centres of later Buddhistic culture ; but 
neither Yuan Chwang nor Yi-tsing makes any reference to Buddhist Tantr- 
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1. Our account is chiefly based on P. Corpier, Catalogue du Fonds Tibétain 
de la Bibliothéque Nationale (Bstan-hgyur I-LXX), Part 2, Rgyud Section), Paris 
1908. It is not clear if the originals were all written in Sanskrit: some of them 
were obviously in the Vernacular, and some are described obscurely as written in 
the Indian Language. The locality of the author and the place of translation are 
not always given. A good index (barring a few slips) of this volume of the Cata- 
logue is given in H. FP. SHASTRI, Bawddha-Gin O Dohā (Calcutta 1916), Appendix.— 
We have also made use of the works of Taranatha (1608 A.D.) and Sumpa Mkhan- 
po (1747 AD.) cited below. Other authorities are given below.—In matters of 
Tibetan sources we have received cordial assistance from Dr. Prabodh Chandra 
BAGCHI. 

2. See L. DE LA VALLÉE PoussiN, Tantrism (Buddhist) in Hasting'* Encyclo- 
paedia of Religion amd Ethics, xii, р. 195-96, 

3, The Tantra itself was probably of foreign origin (H. P. SHASTRI, Nepal 
Catalogue IL, Preface, p. xviii ; P. C. BaccHi in IHQ, 1931, pp. 11) ; and it appears 
io have found a luxuriant soil in the northern, southern and eastern frontiers of 
India, the Madhyadesa having been the seat of orthodox Brahmanica! culture from 
a very early period. 
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ism, which could not have developed so early. Täranätha tells us: that 
during the reign of the Pala kings there were many masters of magic, Mantra- 
Vajracaryas, who being possessed of various Siddhis, performed miraculous 
feats; and his testimony of the prevalence of Buddhist Tantric culture із 
borne out by the hundreds of works produced on this subject, not a small 
part of which presumably belongs to Bengal. It was during this time that 
the monasteries of Nalanda, Vikramasila, Jagaddala, Somapuri and Pändu 
bhümi were renowned seats of Buddhist learning, with which the composition 
or translation of many of these Tantric works are associated. The second 
of the Vihäras named above, which is said to have been situated on the 
banks of the Ganges most probably had its location, like that of Nàlanda, 
in Magadha; but the other Viháras, no less distinguished, were probably 
situated in some parts of Bengal although their exact situation is a matter 
for speculation. 

Many of these Vajrayanist writers and thaumaturgic Siddhäcäryas of 
medizval cults, whether directly Buddhist or indirectly of Buddhistic origin, 
belonged undoubtedly to the east and most probably to Bengal in these 
centuries. Some of them travelled beyond Bengal and were so transformed 
into deified or legendary figures that all trace cf their place of origin and 
activity was obliterated. Although the descriptions are often insufficient or 
obscure, the Tibetan sources sometimes definitely mention the locality of 
some of these works and authors; and of them alone we can be reasonably 
certain that they belonged to Bengal. The question of chronology and prove- 
nance is further complicated by a curious conflict and confusion of traditions 
both Indian and Tibetan. The chronology can in most cases be settled only 
roughly or relatively’ ; and with regard to the problem of authorship or the 





l. The high antiquity claimed for the Buddhist Tantra by Benoytosh BHATTA- 
CHARYA in his various writings can hardly be substantiated. No serious student of 
early Buddhism will agree that the Buddha gave instructions on Mudrà and Man- 
gala and incorporated Tantric practices into his system of religion. The Tantric 
works are found in late Tibetan translations which assign some of them definitely 
to the Pala period; this is confirmed by the two chroniclers of Tibetan tradition, 
Täranätha and Sumpä Mkhan-po ; and no such work was translated into Chinese 
at an early period (see M. WINTERNITZ in IHQ, 1933, pp. 8f, and Prabodh Chandra 
Baccui in JHQ, 1930, pp. 576.77). 

2. Tüäranatlhas Geschichte des Buddhismus in Indien, aus dem Tibetischen 
übersetzt von A. SCHIEFNER. 5t. Petersburg 1869, p. 201.— Taranátha's other work 
(из. A. GRÜNWEDEL, Petrograd 1914) is cited below as Edelsteinmine. 

5. CORDIER, op. cit., ii, p. 29. The site of this Vihära has been a matter of 
much speculation ; see CUNNINGHAM in RASI, viii, 9. 75 (identified with Silao : 
six miles north of Räjgir) ; JASB, 1909, pp. 7-12 (identified with Pätharghätä in 
the Colgong range, about 30 miles from Bhagalpur.) We have evidence that it was 
patronised by the Pala kings On Somapuri, built by Devapäla, see Täranätha, 
Geschichte, p. 205. 

4. А systematic chronology has been attempted by B. BHATTACHARYA in 
JBORS, 1928, pp. 34lf, in Tattva-samgraha, pp. xvi and in Sddhanamdla, ii, p. xlüf ; 
but the available evidence is slender, and there is no agreement oí the traditions 
concerning spiritual succession of these teachers, or their relationship to one another 
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identity of particular authors still greater uncertainty prevails. As most 
of these cults overlap in point of time as well as in respect of doctrine 
and practice, there has been a tendency towards an appropriation, and some- 
times a mutual assimilation, of teachers and their teaching! through a curious 
syncretism of beliefs characteristic of medieval popular faiths. Into these 
difficult problems our limited scope precludes us from entering in detail, 
but in the midst of such uncertainty and meagreness of decisive material it 
is necessary to present the question with a proper regard to the available 
data and avoid hasty conclusions and allegations on insufficient basis. In 
any case, the account we are presenting in the following pages should be 
taken as nothing more than tentative and necessarily imperfect. 


For, apart from these handicaps, the available material is unfortunately 
too scanty for a full and systematic account of this literature. A glance at the 
catalogue of the Rgyud contained in Bstan-hgyur wil show not only the 
variety but also the very large number of texts that were composed ; but 
as they are preserved in Tibetan, they have been, so far, little studied, while 
even the very few which are available in Sanskrit have not all been published. 
Our knowledge of Vajra-yäna, as of other later Yanas, with which these 
works are concerned, is extremely limited. To realise and restore these 


works from Tibetan, therefore, had been found neither an easy nor always a 


eafe task. They were meant, again, for a limited sectarian purpose and possess 


1. This is true not only between the Mahäyäna and Vajra-yäna (or Mantra- 
yüna) but also between Vajra-yana and Sahaja-siddhi. As Mantra-yäna and Vajra- 
yîna grew out of Mahayana, the line of demarcation between a Mahayanist and 
a Vajrayänist work is not fixed ; for the former often contains Tantric ideas and 
practices of Vajra-yána, while the latter includes topics essentially Mahäyänist. 
Thus, Sántideva's Sibgg-samuccaya, an undoubtedly Mahäyänist work, contains un- 
reserved praise of the use of the dhäranis (see ed, BENDALL, p. 140) and traces 
of other Tantric ideas (see WINTERNITZ, op. cit., ii, pp. 380, 387f). The Tibetan 
canon, no doubt distinguishes the Sütra (Mdo) and the Tantra ( Rgyud) and classify 
texts under these heads ; but the Mdo and Rgyud very often overlap. At the same 
time, it is generally certain that works properly Tantric are hardly to be found 
outside Rgyud. We have in our account here proceeded on this assumption, espe 
cially with reference to the question of identity of the authors On Sahaja-siddhi 
and Nàtha cult see below. 

7, An account of the different Buddhist Tantras is scattered throughout in 
the two works of Täranätha. For modern exposition, see H. P. SHASTRI, introd. 
to his ed. of Ad vaya-vajra-sam graha, GOS, x, Baroda 1927; B. BHATTACHARYA, 
introd. to his editions of Südhana-màlá, vol. ii, GOS xli, Baroda 1928 and of Guhya- 
semaja, GOS liii, Baroda 1931, also his Two Vajrayüna Works, GOS xliv, Baroda 
1929; his Origin and Development of Vajra-yäna in IHQ, 1927, pp. 733-46 and 
Glimpses of Vajra-yäna in Proc. Third Oriental Conf., p. 133{; M. SHAHIDULLAH, 
Les Chants mystique, Paris 1928, pp. 10f; for a more critical interpretation see 
WINTERNITZ, Hist, of Indian Lit. (Revised English trs), ii, pp. 375-401 ; L. DE LA 
VaLLÉE PoussiN, Tantrism (Buddhist) in ERE, xii, p. 193f (where some of the 
terms Sadhana, Vajra etc. are discussed), also his other works cited therein ; P. C. 
Влссні іп 190, 1930, рр. 5671 and in his ed. of Kaula-jiüna-nirmya, Calcutta. 1934, 


pp. 33-59. 
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little that is of general or literary interest. Apart from their technical or esoteric 
terminology, they are often written with an entire disregard for grammatical or 
elegant expression. They never pretend to be academic, but declare! that 
their object is to be accessible without much grammatical or literary prepa- 
ration, Most of these works consist either of Stotras of varying lengths to 
Tārā, Avalokitešvara, Mañjuśri and other personages of later Buddhist pan- 
theon, or of theurgic texts, called Sadhanas and Vidhis, of esoteric devotion, 
‘doctrine and practice. Some of them are also texts of magical ritual or com- 
pletely dedicated to magic, even to black magic. Nevertheless, with their 
characteristic deities, Stotras and Samgitis, their Mantra, Mudrà and Mandala, 
and their Dhärani, Yoga and Samädhi, they present a phase of Buddhist 
Tantra, closely allied to the Brahmanical, which possesses considerable inte- 
Test and importance in the history of medizval religious cults, As such they 
have not yet received as much recognition as they fully deserve in the history, 
at least, of the medixval culture of Bengal. 


It is necessary to point out in this connexion that our extremely inade- 
quate knowledge of the Buddhist Tantra should not give us freedo: in eluci- 
dating its doctrines or pronouncing hasty judgments omn its spirit and out- 
icok. Rajendra Lal Mitra? in the last century spoke of the Buddhist Tantra 
as reeking of “ pestilent dogmas and practices": and the opinion has ever 
since been repeated in various forms. It is not our intention to enter into 
the question here, but it must be said that, whatever may have been the 
state of affairs in later times and in certain writers of the left-hand school, 
there is nothing to support the view that the Vajra-yina doctrin in their 
origin encouraged sexual rites and obscenities Magic, mysticism and theurgy 

l. An interesting Passage, quoted by H. P. SHASTRI (Descriptive Cat. ol ASB 
Mss. i, no. 67) from the Vimala-prabhi commen tary on the Kalacakra-yma, tells 
us that Buddhist writers deliberately laid aside al rules and conventions of 
Sanskrit grammar and prosody and wrote only with a view to the sense: and this 
is certainly true in the case of most of these Tantric writings in Sanskrit The 
authors seem to take a pride in writing ungrammatical Sanskrit and ridicule those 
who are fastidious about grammatical accuracy, 

2. Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal. Calcutta 1882, p. 261. 

3. Haraprasad SHASTRI for instance, declares (Descriptive Cat, of ASB Mss 
vol. i, preface) that the Tantra works discard asceticism and’ teach enjoyment of 
the senses ; Benoytosh BHATTACHARYA (Sadhana-mala, ji, P. xxii, and also in other 
writings) uses stronger language and sügmatises them as specimens of "the worst 
immorality and sin": while Moriz WINTERNITZ (170, 1933, pp. 3-4; more guard. 
edly in Hist. of Ind. Lit., ii, pp 398-99) js frankly 








. While Ecran that Buddhist 


welli itic like I pagan sceming and 
-informed critic like L, DE LA VALLÉE POUSSIN would attribute to it" disgusting 
practices, both obscene and criminal "^ GRÜNWEDEL's attitude that the Buddhist 
Tantra is all necromancy is similarly one-sided. | 
* "4. P. C. Bacci in IHQ 1930, pp. 577-80; G. Tucc 


i | in /RAS, 1935, p. 681. 
One requires scarcely to be reminded that Yuan CHWANG u 


( WATTERS, Yuan Chuang, 


i 
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__ were undoubtedly at their basis, but it should be recognised that all Tantric 
` works of the higher class, whether Buddhistic or Brahmanical, present their 
mystical doctrines in an equally mystical language, of which a literal under- 
standing would be unwarranted and misleading. They speak of unknown 
methods and ideas of spiritual experience and employ esoteric expressions to 
signify unknown realities. The symbolical language is sometimes called 
Samdhäbhäsä, which being intentional (abhipráyika), is intended to convey 
something different from what is actually expressed. There is also an appa- 
rent sex-symbolism here, as in other medizval religious systems, which ex- 
presses fervent spiritual longings or strange theological fancies in the intimate 
language and imagery of earthly passion. This mode of thought and expres- 
sion, no doubt, borders dangerously upon sense-devotion and sexual emotion- 
alism, but it is only an aspect of that erotic mysticism which is often insepar- 
able from medizval beliefs, and need not be taken as implying sexual licence. 
A consideration of all this, however, belongs to the sphere of religious 
history and falls outside our province. On the other hand, some of these 
ddhist writers were also regular logicians and philosophers, whose works 
deserve notice in the general literary history of Mahayana Buddhism. As 
very few of these writings, however, are preserved independently in Sanskrit 
and possess little literary interest, it will not be necessary for us to enter into 
details. We shall give here a general survey of the more Important writers 
who in all probability belonged to Bengal and contributed materially in 
Sanskrit to the growth of the Buddhist literature both in its general and 
esoteric aspects, 

As our concern here is with Buddhist Tantric literature, we need only 
refer to Candra-gomin the grammarian, who in all probability belonged to 
Bengal. But the Tibetan tradition does not distinguish him definitely from 
the Tantric Candra-gomin who is credited with thirty-six miscellaneous texts 
in the Bstan-hgyur. They include not only mystic Stotras in praise of Tara, 
Marniuéri and other personalities of later Buddhist hagiology, but also works 
cn Tantric Abhicära (such as Abhicära-karman, Camü-dhvamsopaya, Bhaya- 
tranopaya, Vighna-nirüsaka-pramathanopáya), as well as a few magical 
tracts apparently of a medical character (such as Jvararaksd-vidhi, Kustha- 
cikitsopäya)! The logician Candra-gomin, whose № yaya-sidhydloka also 
exists in Tibetan, is probably a different person. 


oo 


ii, p. 165) refers to the high tone and austere lives of the Nalanda monks, w 
account is confirmed also by Yi-tsing who spent ten years at Nalanda. Moreover, 
the older traditions of Tantra literature in general hardly permit us to attribute 
obscenities to its practices. 

1. V. BHATTACHARYA in IHQ, 1928, pp. 287; P. C. BaccHI in IHQ, 1930, 
pp. 389f for a whole chapter on Sarhdha-bhàsà in Hevajra-tantra : also M. SHAHIDUL- 
LAH, op. cil., pp. 9-10; P. C. Baccu in JHQ, 1931, pp. 9f, EDGERTON (JAOS, 1937, 
pp. 185f) is of opinion that the Buddhist Sanskrit word Samdhä or Samdhi means 

` complete, comprehensive (and so) fundamental, essential meaning." 
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The next important personage is the Mahäyänist scholar Silabhadra, the 
friend and teacher of Yuan Chwang, who mentions him! as one of the great 
monks who rendered good service to Buddhism by their lucid commentaries. 
Originally a Brahmin, he belonged to the royal family of Samatata and be- 
came a pupil of Dharmapála at Nälanda, of which he subsequently became 
the head. None of his works, except Arya-buddha-bhümi-vyakhyüna pre- 
served in Tibetan?, has survived. 

Of Santideva the problem of identity and provenance! is more difficult. 
The Tantric Santideva to whom three Vajra-yina texts are assigned in the 
Bstan-hgyur,* is probably not identical with the wel! known Mahàyànist 
Säntideva who was the author of Siksd-semuccaya® and Bodhicaryävatära.® 
This earlier Mahayanist teacher, Sintideva, who probably belonged to the 
th century, came, according to Täranätha,’ from the royal family of Sau- 
rästra, was for a time a minister of king Paficasimha and became a pupil of 
Jayadeva, the successor of Dharmapdla at Nalanda. The Tantric Sintideva, 
on the other hand, belonged, according to the Bstan-hgyur, to Zahor, the 
identity of which place is obscure but which is sometimes located in Bengal.’ 





l. See WATTERS, op. cil. ii, pp. 165, 169, also pp. 109, 227 ; TAKAKUSU, I-tsing, 
PP. xiv, 18], 

2. CORDIER, of. cil, iii, p. 365 

3. discussed briefly by H. P. SHASTRI in Bauddha- gin, pp. 23-24 and JBORS. 
1919, рр. 301-03, 

4. CORDIER, op. ci., ii, pp. 140, 230, 241, They are: Sri-guhvasamäja-mahä- 
yoga-tantra-vali-vidhi, Sahaja-giti and Citta-caitanya-Samanopaya., 

5. ed. C. BENDALL, Bibl. Buddhica, St. Petersburg 1902, and translated by 
BENDALL and W. H. D. Rouse, London 1922. According to BENDALL, the work 
was translated into Tibetan between 816 and 838 A.D., but was probably written 
as early as the middle of the 7th century 

6. ed. I. P. MINAYEFF in Zapiski, iv, 1889 and JBTS, 1894, Prajnäkaramati's 
commentary (with the text), ed. LA VALLÉE PoussiN, Bibl Ind, 1901.14. The 
text 15 translated by PoussiN, PARIS 1907, and in an abridged form by L. D. BARNETT, 
London 1909 (Wisdom of the East). A Sütra-semuccaya is also ascribed to Sänti- 
deva by Täranätha (pp. 1621.); on this work see WINTERNITZ, Hist. of Ind. Lit. ii, 
Calcutta 1933, p. 366, note, and reference therein cited. 

7. Geschichte, p. 162f. Sumpa Mkhan-po (р. xcix, 103) agrees with this 
account and states that Sántideva was known in his boyhood as Santi-varman, son 
of Kalyäpa-varman, and that he became a minister of Paficasimha, king of Ma- 
gadha. The fragment of a biography mentioned by SHASTRI (Descriptive Cat, of 
ASB Mss, i p. 52, no. 9990/52 : for a summary see JA, 1913, pp. 49-52, Bauddha- 
fan, pp. 9-11 and re 1919, рр. 501-05 ; the Ms dated c. 14th century) is appa- 
rently the work of a late Tantric writer and is of doubtful value ; it mentions Mafiju- 
varman as Sántideva's father. 

B. CORDIER, loc. cil. 

9. This place Zahor is conjectured in turns to be Lahore in the Punjab a 
Jessore in South Bengal (Sarat Chandra Das and WADDEL) and Sabhar ee 
Benga! (H. P. SHASTRI). The suggestion (IHQ, 1935, pp. 143-44) that Zahor was 
in aoe is кш A. H. FRANCKE (Indian Tibet, ii, рр. 65, 89.90) would 
with great p ty identify it with Mandi in North-western Indi (see BaccH in 
IHQ. 1980, 5 581-82) y orth western India Bibi CHI I 
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According to another tradition,’ SAntideva had another name Bhusuku (called 
also Ráutu), but tradition is uncertain as to which Santideva is meant. It 
arises probably from a confusion with Bhusuku, who is known as a Buddhist 
Tantric writer of Dohàs in the vernacular, following the Bängäli sub-sect of 
the Sahaja-siddhi,* and who could not be, if he is a disciple of Dipamkara 
Srijfiana, earlier than the llth century. He may or may not be identical 
with Sànti-pà or Sànti-páda,* to whom also some vernacular Dohas* are ascrib- 
ed’ and who is described as a disciple of both Krsnacárya and Jalamdhara.* 
Evidence is equally inconclusive with regard to the identity and place of 
origin of Santi-(or Santa-)raksita, who is placed by the Tibetan tradition in 
tne 8th century. According to Sumpà Mkhan-po' he belonged to the royal 
family of Zahor, which, as we have noted, some scholars are inclined to locate, 
without much justification, in Bengal; but Bstan-hgyur, which gives three 
Tantric works under the name Sàntiraksita* is silent about his place of 


l. Sumpa Mkhan-po YeSes раї НЬуог, Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, ed. Sarat 
Chandra Das, with an Analytical Index in English, in 2 pts. Calcutta 1908, pt. i, 
pp. cxivii, 126. The tradition is given also in SHASTRIS fragmentary biography 
mentioned above. But Tàaranatha (Geschichte, p. 249) believes that Bhusüka (sic), 
whom he does not identify with Santideva, was a contemporary of Dipamkara 5ri- 
јһапа апа therefore a much later teacher 

2 The eight Dohàs assigned to Bhusuku in the Caryácarya-viniscaya (included 
in H. P. SuasrRIs Bauddha-gan) are nos. 6, 21, 23, 27, 30, 41, 43 and 49. To 
him probably also belongs the Vajra-yána work called Catwrübharana (H. P. SHASTRI, 
Descriptive Catalogue, i, p. 82; Ms dated in 1295 AD), which deals with some 
of the occupation of Tantric Buddhists and contains some vernacular Dohäs.—On 
the language of the 47 Caryápadas of the 22 authors included in the Caryücarya", 
see S. K. CHATTER, Origin and Development of the Bengali Language, Calcutta 
1926, pp. 112f ; M. SHAHIDULLAH, op. cif., pp. 33f 

3 H.P SHasrH, Bauddha-gün, introd. p. 12 ; this reference is said to indi- 
cate his Bengal origin. The Dohäs also appear to be written in proto-Bengali. Ac- 
cording to GRÜNWEDEL (Geschichte d. Mahüssddhas, p. 184), Bhusuku belonged 
to the Ksatriya caste, flourished in Nalanda in the time of Devapala, and was 
known by the name of Sàntideva. 

4. Sumpà Mkhan-po, op. cif., pp. cxix, 125 

5. The Deohàs in Caryaücarya" are: nos 15 and 26 

6. To Sänti-päda, who is also called Ratnäkara-äänti, is ascribed Sukha- 
duhkha-dvaya-paryaga-drsti in Bstan-hgyur (CORDER, ii, p. 235). A Sanskrit 
Dvibhuja-heruka-sadhana of his is published in Sadhana-màla, ii, pp. 474-76. Tāra- 
nätha (Edelsternmine pp. 105-06) describes Ratnikara-Sinti or Santi as a Brahman 
of Magadha who became an Acirya of Vikramasila and preached [or seven years 
in Simhala. See GRÜNWEDEL, of. ctf,, pp. 156-58. To Ratnäkara-änti eighteen Tan 
tric works ere ascribed in Bstan-hgyur. A Chando-ratnükara by Ratnükara-&ánti is 
noticed in JASB, 1908, p. 595, as existing in the Tibetan version, (Sansk. text with 
Tibetan version, ed. Georg HUTH, Berlin 1890, Roman translit.).- 

7. of. cil, pp. xcix, 49, Sarat Chandra Das is here (see p. ci) uncertain about 
the location of Zahor, but in JBTS, i, 1893, p. lf, he believes that Sántaraksita was 
a native of Gauda, which opinion has been repeated by Benoytosh BHATTACHARYA 
and others. 

8. viz.  Asfla-tathágata-stotra, — Vajradhara-samgita-bhagavat-stotra-[ikà — and 
Hevajrodbhava-kurukullyayüh Panca-mahopadesa at CORDIER, ii, pp. 11, 12, 93. He 
is also known as AÁcárya isattva, to whom ako four works, mostly on Sapta- 
tathagata, are ascribed in CORDIER, pp. 298, 368, 369, 
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origin. The Tibetan tradition, however, appears to centre round the Maha- 
yanist logician and scholar Santaraksita; but he does not appear to be defi- 
nitely distinguished from the Vajrayanist Tantric author, Sàntiraksita, who 
is connected with Padmasambhava of Uddiydna' as his brother-in-law and 
collaborator but who may or may not be the same person. The logician 
Santaraksita was a high priest and teacher at Nalanda and followed the Sva- 
tantra Madhyamika school. From this standpoint he reviewed with great 
acuteness and scholarship the earlier philosophical systems, both Buddhist 
and non-Buddhist, in his Tattva-samgraha, which exists both in Sanskrit 
and Tibetan, and on which his pupil Kamalasila* wrote a commentary. He 
also wrote Vada-nyaya-vriti-viparcitartha’ and Madhyamakdlamkdara-karikd, 
(the latter with his own commentary), which are available only in the 
Tibetan version. His reputation must have travelled beyond the limits of 
India, and he is said to have visited Tibet at the invitation of king Khri- 
sron-ide-bstan and assisted him in building the first regular Buddhist monas- 
tery of Bsàm-ye on the model of the Odantapuri Vihàra of Magadha. He is 
said to have worked for thirteen years in Tibet, and, along with Padmasam- 
bhava and his own disciple Kamalasila, laid the foundation of Buddhism 
in that country. 

With regard to Jetari, the next important writer, the Tibetan tradition? 
appears to distinguish a senior and junior sage of that name. The senior 





1. WapbEL, Lazmaism, London 1895, p. 379f. The name of the place Uddi- 
yána is also given in the forms Oddiyana, Oddyàna, Odyána, Odiyäna and sometimes 
as Orgyan or U-rgyána ; but it has not yet been definitely located. B, BHATTACHARYA, 
following H. P. SHASTRI, would identify it with Orissa and draw far-reaching con- 
clusions about Buddhist Tantric centres in Orissa. But this is only a conjecture ; and 
Orissa is often mentioned as Odiviéa in the Tibetan works In JBORS, 1928, p. 34, 
however, B. BHATTACHARYA believes that the place was in Assam! There is great 
probability in the identification proposed by Sylvain L£vi (fA, 1915, p. 105f : see F. 
W. THomas in /RAS, 1906, p. 461 note) with the Swat valley in North-western 
India, the people of which, even in Yuan Chwang's time ( WATTERS, i, p. 225), made 
"the acquaintance of magical formulas their occupation." See the question dis- 
cussed by FP. C. BaccHr in JHQ, 1990, pp. 580-83. 

2. ed. (in part) GOS, no, xxx-xxxi, Baroda 1926, (author called Säntaraksita) 
with Kamalasilas commentary. Ci, M. WINTERNITZ in Indologia Pragensia i, 1929, 
pp. 73f. A Vajrayana work, Tattva-siddki, is also mentioned by B. BHATTACHARYA, 
but this may be by the other Säntarakgita or Säntiraksita, 

3. There is no definite evidence that Kamalasila belonged to Bengal: but he 
is said to have been a contemporary of Lui-pà. | 

4. See S. C, VIDYABHUSANA, Hist. of Indian Logic, Calcutta 1921, pp. 323-27. 

5. Táranátha, Geschichte, pp. 204-5, 213. See WINTERNITZ, Hist. of Indiar 
Lit., ii, p. 375. 

6. Sarat Chandra Das (/BTS, i, pp. 1-31) gives an account of Säntaraksita's 
activities in Tibet. He is said to have visited Tibet in 743 A.D., erected the 
monastery of Bsam-ye in 749 and died in 762 A.D. This has been accepted by 
B. BHATTACHARYA (introd. to Tattva-samgralia, p. xivf) and Phanindranath Bose 
(Indian Teachers of Buddhist Universities, Madras 1923, p. 124), 2 


n Taranatha, Geschichte, p, 230-33: Sumpa Mkhan-po, ep. cit, pp. xcviii, 
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or Mahā-Jetāri belonged to Varendra where his father Garbhapāda lived at 
the court of king Sanätana.' He is said to have received from Mahäpäla the 
diploma of the Pandita of Vikramasila Vihara, and instructed Dipamkara 
Srijfiina in the Buddhist lore. The younger Jetari was a Buddhist Tantric 
sage of Bengal, who initiated Bodhibhagya and gave him the name Lavanya- 
vajra. It is possible that the three learned works on Buddhist logic, preserved 
in Tibetan, belonged to the senior Jetari, while the junior Jetàri was res- 
ponsible for eleven Vajrayánist Sádhanas also preserved in Tibetan. 
Dipamkara $rijfüána, the alleged pupil of Jetàri, appears to have been 
a very industrious and prolific writer, to whom the Bstan-hgyur assigns about 
one hundred and sixty-eight works,’ of which a large number consists ol 
translations. They are mostly Vajrayanist Sádhanas* (Rgyud), but Sūtra 
(Мао) works, also listed in the Bstan-hgyur under his name, presumably deal 
with the general doctrines of the Mahäyäna. Н. Р. SHASTRI is probably 
right? in distinguishing two Dipamkaras, but there might have been more 
Dipamkaras than two. Of these, Dipamkara $rijüána, who is also desig- 
nated by the Tibetan title of Atiša, belonged, according to the Tibetan tradi- 
tion," to Bengal. Sumpa Mkhan-po Informs us" that Dipamkara was a high 








1. бее Täranätha, Geschichte, joc. cul. Sumpa Mkhan-po, however, believes 
that Jetári was born of a Yogini whom Sanitana kept for Tantric practices, 

2. Sumpa Mkhan-po, op, cil., pp. xcviii, 112. 

3. Helu-tallvropadeia, Dharma-dharmi-vinticaya and Balavatdra-larka. See 5. 
C. VIDYABHUSANA, op. cit., pp. 337-38. There are also two other Sūtra works of 
Jetari in Bsian-hgyur, viz, Bodhi-pratidesana-uriti and Sugate-maharibhanga- 
kärikä (Täranätha, p. 327). 

4. CORDIER, op. cil., pp. 84, 101, 289, 298, 299, 319, 357, 366, 367. 

5. The Rgyud section, according to M. SHAHIDULLAH'S calculation, contains 
95, Rgyud-hgrel 36 and Mdo-hgrel 36. SHAsTRI's index of CORDIER's summary oí 
Rgyud-hgrel I-LXX gives over 100 tantric works, of which about 40 are transla- 

6. On the characteristics of the Sädhana and of Vajra-yäna literature in general 
see L, DE LA VALLÉE POUSSIN in ERE, loc. сїйї; WINTERNITZ, History, ii, pp. 387-92. 
Most of the published Sädhanas, as in B. BHATTACHARYA, Sddhana-mala, 2 vols., 
GOS nos. xxvi, xli (1925, 1928), and elsewhere, are very short, but some are fairly 
long; they are generally written in indifferent Sarfskrit prose, with verse Mantras, 
some being entirely in verse. On Dhäranis see the WINTERNITZ, op. cil., Dp. 380 
The Samgitis introduce the Buddha in an assembly of the faithful. 

7. Bauddha-gän, introd., p. 22, 

8. Besides Dipamkara Srijhäna, the Bstan-heyur has preserved numerous 
works under the names Dipamkara, Dipamkara-candra, Dipamkara-bhadra, and 
Dipamkara-raksita, who were probably not all identical, Dipamkara-bhadra is 
mentioned also by Taranatha (Geschichte, pp. 257, 264 ; Edelsteinmine p, 95) зв 
belonging to Western India. To Dipamkara Srijüana Atisa is also ascribed a Caryö- 
gili (CORDIER, op. cit., p. 46). 

9. See CORIDIER, op, cit., pp. 46, 88. 

10. op. cil, pp. xlvi, 118; also pp. xxwvi, 95; Täranätha, Geschichte, p. 243 
Dipamkara Srijüana also appears to have been connected with Somapuri Vihäta, 
where he translated — Madhyamaka-ratna-pradipa of — Bháva-viveka — (CORDIER, 
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priest both at Vikramasila and Odantapuri, and that he was known also by 
the honorific epithet of Jovo ( — Prabhu). He visited Tibet, lived, travelled, 
and worked there for some time,’ and the large bulk of his original and trans- 
lated writings testify to the assistance he rendered not only in propagating 
Tantric Buddhism but also in rendering Indian works accessible in Tibetan. 

Jüanaíri-mitra, described? as a central pillar of the Vikramasila Vihāra 
at the time of Canaka of Magadha, was born in Gauda. He first joined 
the Sravaka school, but afterwards became a Mahäyänist and came to Vikrama- 
fila about the time when Dipamkara Srijnána left for Tibet, He wrote a 
work on Buddhist logic, called Adrya-kérana-bhava-siddhi, which exists in 
Tibetan, and must have attained considerable reputation to be mentioned by 
Madhava in the 14th century in his Serva-darsena-samgrahe® He should 
be distinguished from Jiianaéri, of whom ten Vajrayana works exist in Tibetan.* 


Of the minor Buddhist writers, mostly Tantric, who in all probability 
flourished in Bengal during these centuries, it is not necessary to give a 
detailed account here ; for their writings appear to be of the same character 
and possess no distinctive interest. Among these may be mentioned Abhaya- 
karagupta, who has more than twenty Vajrayänist works preserved in 
Tibetan, but four’ of these are also available in Sanskrit. He is described 





1. Sarat Chandra Das in JBTS, i, pp. 46-53 supplies ‘further 
information. Dipamkara Srijfina, according to him, was bom in 980) 
AD. He was the son of Kalyinairi and  Prabhávati, and belonged 
to the royal family of Gauda at Vikramanipura, east oí Vajrásana ol 
Bodhi-Gaya (east of Magadha, according to H. P. SHASTRI in JBORS, 
1919, p. 182). He went to Tibet from Vikramasila Vihára by invitation in 1038, 
and worked there till his death at the age of 73 in 1053 AD. (See JASB, 1889, 
P. 4l, where Sumpà Mkhan-po's chronological table gives 1053 A.D. as the date 
of Ati£a's death at the age of 73.).—He must have travelled and preached widely 
in Tibet where traces of his activity are still to be seen all over Western Tibet 
(A. H. FRANCKE, Indian Tibet, pt. i, pp. 50-52). 

2. Täranätha, Geschichte, pp. 241[; Sumpä Mkhan-po, op. cil, pp. xcviii, 
118, 120. 

3. S. C. VIDYABHUSANA, op. cit., p. 341. 

4. To Jiiainasrimitra only one Tantric work, named Müla-tantra-sam graha- 
hrdayabhidhanottara-tantra-müla-vrtti, which appears to be a translation, is assigned 
in CORDIER, ii, p. 30. 

5. These are: Küla-cakráratüra (SHASTRI, Descriptive Cat. of ASB Mss, i, 
D. 161; Ms dated 1125 A.D.), Paddhati commentary on Buddha-kapidla-tantra (ibid, 
pp. 163-64; Ms. finished at Vikramasila in the 25th year of Rámapála's reign), 
Vayravalt-ndma-mandalopayika (ibid., pp. 153-61 and Ucchusma-jambhala-sád hana 
(SHASTRI, Nepal Catalogue, IL, p. 205; no. 152, in the Südhana-samucca ya), 

6. Sumpä Mkhan-po, op. cit., pp. cxxxviii, 63, 112, 120, 121: Tarandtha Ce 
chichte, pp. 250f, Edelsteinmine, pp. 109%. Täranätha believes that Abhayäkara’s 
father was a Keatriya and his mother a Brahmani. He was well versed in the 
Hindu Sästras and the Tantras of the Tirthikas before he was convested Tak 
studied Buddhist Tantra in Bengal later on. S. C. Das in 1458, 1882, pp, 16-18 
gives a slightly different account from Tibetan sources, He states that Abhayãkara 
was born in the middle of the 9th century in eastern India near Gauda, went io 
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as a Buddhist monk of “Вайда!” born in a Ksatriya family at Jhari- 
khanda in Orissa ; he flourished in the reign of Rämapäla as Äcärya of Vajrä- 
sana and Nalanda, becoming a high priest of Vikramasila, according to 
Sumpa Mkhan-po, at the time of Yaksapdla’s dethronement by his minister 
Lavasena. Divakara-candra, described as belonging to Bengal in the Bstan- 
hgyur* which includes one Heruka-sadhana and two translations of his, was 
according to Sumpa Mkhan-po, a disciple of Maitri-pi lived in the reign 
of Nayapäla, but was driven away from Vikramasila by Dipamkara. Ku- 
māra-candra, described? a2 “an Avadhita of the Vikramapuri Vihara of 
Bengal in Eastern Magadha " is responsible for three Tantric Panjikas (com- 
mentaries) preserved in Tibetan; while Kumära-vajra, also described as 
belonging to Bengal,^ was mestly a translator, who has only one independent 
work on the Heruka-sadhana. Deinasila, similarly described as belonging 
to “ Bhagala " in Eastern India’ and to the Jagaddala Vihira in the east, is 
mentioned as a translator by Sampa Mkhan-po.* He has about sixty Tantric 
translations in Tibetan to his credit, but there is also a brief Pustaka-pài ko- 
Piya translated by himself into Tibetan, on the mode of beginning the read- 
ing of a book. Putali (or Puttali), mentioned": as a Buddhist Tantric sage 
of Bengal, wrote a Vajrayanist work on Bodhicitta’*; but Nagabodhi (or 


Magadha, became a priest of king Ramapala, and by his learning and other accom- 
plishments came to preside over the Vikramasila Vihára. He died before Ramapála 
abdicated in favour of his son Yaksapäla, and was succeeded by Ratnäkara-äänti 
at Vikramasila—In two of his works noticed in CORDIER (ii, pp. 71, 255) he is 
described as an inhabitant of Magadha. See IC, iii, pp. 369-72 

1. He appears to be different from Abhaya-pandita to whom about 108 Tan- 
tric works are assigned in the Bstan-hgyur. 

2. CORDIER, op. cii. p. 319. Also pp, 83, 92 for the works, 

3. op. citl., pp. xlvii, 119, where the name is given as Devikara-candra, See 
Täranätha, Geschichte, p. 244. 

4. AÀ Püka-vidhi by Papdita-sri-Divakaracandra is noticed in SHAsTRI Nepal 
Cat. II, pp. 43-44 ; cf. P. C. BAccHr, Dohà-koca, p. 8 (colophon), where the Ms is 
dated in 1101 A.D. He is probably identical with Devakara-candra, also chiefly 
a translator (5 works in Tibetan), or Devakara (two translated works, CORDIER, ii, 
p. 181), both of whom are described as Indian Upādhyāyas (CORDIER, pp. 176, 181, 
217, 277) ; but he may be different from Diväkara-vajra (4 works, CORDIER pp. 47, 48 
328, 320) who is described as a Mahabrahmana. 

5. CORDIER, op. cit., p. 160. For the works see pp. 73, 169. 

& Ibid, p. 33. 

7. Ibid, p. 188, also p. 63. Has Bhagala any connexion with modern Bhagal- 
pur? Or, is it another form of Bangala or Bhangala by which Täranätha and 
Sumpä Mkhan-po mean Bengal? Täranätha (Geschichte, pp. 204, 226) believes 
that Dänasila was a Kashmirian, and lived in the time of Mahipäla of Bengal, 

8. CORDER, op. cil, p 33 | 

Q. of. cit., pp. xlvi, 115. 

10. See S. C, VIDYABHUSANA, op. cit., pp. 340-41; also JHQ, 1927, pp. 856-58 
for a description of the work 

11. Sumpà Mkhan-po, op. cil, pp. Ixxiii, 130. He is regarded as one of the 84 
Mahäsiddhas, who was a Südra of “ Bhahgala " (GRÜNWEDEL, op. cit, p. 216). 

12. CORDIER, op, cil., p. 245 ( Bodhicitta-vàyu-carana-bhüvanopáya) . 


gi 
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Nagabuddhi ?), who is said! to have been born “in SibSera in Bangala™ 
and who served (the later) Nagarjuna as a disciple when he was working 
alchemy in Pundravardhana, left thirteen Tantric works now preserved in 
Bstan-hgyur. It is not clear if Tafıkadäsa (or Damgadäsa)® was a native 
of Bengal, but he is described as a Vrddha-käyastha and contemporary of 
Dharmapala of Bengal ; he wrote at the Pandubhiimi Vihara a commentary 
called Suvisade-sampufa on the Hevajra-tanira. But Prajfiivarman, who is 
credited with two commentaries and two translations of Tantric texts, is 
distinctly assigned to Bengal? There are, however, some Buddhist Tantric 
writers who worked in Vihäras situated in eastern India ; but there is no 
direct evidence that they were natives of Bengal They are: Bodhibhadra 
of the Somapuri Vihära* ; Moksäkaragupta, Vibhüticandra, and Subhäkara® 
of the Jagaddala Vihära. Of these Moksäkaragupta wrote a work on Logic 
called Tarka-bhása, and may be identical with the commentator of the same 
name on the Dohd-kosa in the vernacular.”  Vibhüticandra has a total of 23 
Tantric works, of which 17 are translations, including translations of two 
works of Lui-pà. Similarly, Vanaratna, who is mostly a translator, 
is vaguely described in the Bstan-hgyur® as belonging to Eastern India ; but 
Sumpà Mkhan-po' informs us that he visited Tibet from the monasteries 
of Koki land. Of some writers, again, we can infer their place of origin only 
indirectly from their works. Thus Kambala or Kambalámbara-páda, to whom 
eight works chiefly on Heruka- (or Cakrasambara-) Sadhana are credited in 





l Sumpàá Mkhan-po, op. cL, pp. xii, 90; Täranätha, Geschichte, pp. B6f, 105. 
The Siddhäcärya Nàgabodhi (GRÜNWEDEL, op. cit., p. 214), a Brahman of Western 
India and disciple of Nägärjuna, is probably the same person. For his works sef 
CORDIER, op. cit., pp. 137, 138, 142, 143, 167, 207, 209, 245, 

2. CORDIER, cp, cil., р. 67, 69: Sumpä Mkhan-po, op. cil, pp. v, 144: Tàra- 
nätha, Edelsteimmine, p. 100. 

3. CORDIER, op. cit,, pp. 3, 4, 298. He hailed from Kapatya in Bengal (Com- 
ШЕН. їп, р. 399). 

4. Ibid. pp. 98, 250 ; two works. He may be the same as Bodhibhadra of Vikra- 
masila mentioned by Täranätha (Geschichte. р. 359). 

5. CORDIER, p. 293 ; guru of Säkyasri ; wrote Siddhatkaviratantra-fikd, He should 
be distinguished from Subhákaragupta of Magadha, Pupil of Abhayäkaragupta and 
high priest of Vikramasila, who flourished in the reign of Rámapála (Sumpà Mkhan- 
po, op. cit., pp. cexii, 120; Täranätha, Geschichte, pp. 252, 26. S. C. VIDYABHU- 
SANA, op. cil, p. 346). 

6. ©. С. VIDYABHUSANA, loc. cil, 

7. CORDIER, op. cit, p. 219. 

8. CORDIER, op. cil. pp. 19, 20, 21, 23. 49 50, 126, 142, 178, 302. 365 
SHASTRI, Nepal Catalogue р 244, gıves an Amrta-karnikä commentary of Vi. 
bhüticandra, in Sanskrit, on Näma-samgiti according to Kälacakra-yäna, 

9. CORDIER, pp. 17, 77. 

10. op. eit., p. Ixix, 123; Täranätha, Geschichte, p, 263. 
1l. For Buddhist Tantra in the eastern Koki land. see Täranätha, Geschichte, 
р. 262. | 
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Tibetan, wrote also a collection of Dohàs, called Kambala-Gitika; apparently 
in proto-Bengali, and one such Dohä (no. 8) occurs also in the Caryücar ya" .* 
To this class belong several writers, but about some of them we have more 
definite information. These are Kukkuri-pada, Savari-pada, Lui-pada, Krsna- 
pada and others; but since these writers, to whom Vajrayanist works are cre- 
dited in the Bstan-hgyur, are also counted among the 84 Siddhas and con- 
nected with popular Tantric cults, especially the Mahämäyä, the Yogini-kaula 
and the Nätha cult, all of which possibly developed further out of Vajra-yana* 
and Mantra-yäna, it would be better to take them up separately. 

With these so-called Siddnäcäryas we enter upon a somewhat new phase 
of Bengal Tantrism, although most of these thaumaturgists present a medley 
of doctrines, which had probably not yet crystallised themselves into well 
defined or sharply distinguished cults. The Vajra-yana and Mantra-yana, as 
offshoots of Mahayana, were never at any stage separated by any clear line 
of demarcation. The same remarks would apply to the various closely allied, 
perhaps concurrently existing, and presumably popular, cultst which became 
associated with the names of the Siddhäcäryas and the Nätha-gurus, and 
which (whatever might have been their origin) show a clear admixture ol 
Buddhist ideas? and claim as their teachers recognised expounders of Vajra- 





1. See H. P. SHASTRI, Bouddhe-gan, introd., р. 27. (Only one of his Padas 
occurs in Caryüearya^ (no. 8), Om the legends of Kambala, who is counted as one 
of the 84 Siddhas, see GRÜNWEDEL, of. cit., pp. 175-76. For his Vajra-yäna works 
see CORDIER, op. cil, pp. 27, 36, 41, 81, 235, 287. He is described as the Guru 
ef Prajfia-raksita (CORDIER, p. 41), who also wrote a number of works on Heruka 
or Cakra-sambara Sädhana. 

2. ed. H.P. SHASTRI in his Bauddha-gün. Täranätha (Geschichte, pp. 188, 
191f, 275, 324, Edelsteinmine, p. 53f) connects Kambala with Uddiyäna and asso- 
ciates him with Lalitavarja and Indrabhüti in the exposition of Hevajra-tantra. 
Sumpa Mkhan-po (op. cit., pp. x, 90, 94), on the other hand, believes that Kambala 
was a contemporary of Aryadeva. 

3. On the distinction, which however is not sharp, between Mantra-yäna and 
Vajra-yana see WINTERNITZ Hist. of Ind, Lil. ii, pp. 387-88 

4. With our present available materials the exact relationship of these various 
cults cannot be determined ; but there can be no doubt that, whether Buddhistic 
or Brahmanical, they were intimately related, and their teachers figure indiscrimi- 
nately in more cults than one.—In addition to the authorities cited above, all the 
Tibetan legends about the Mahasiddhas or Siddhacaryas will be found in Ges- 
chichte der vierachlzig Zauberer (Mahäsiddhas), aus dem Tibetischen übersetzt 
von À. GRÜNWEDEL, in Baessler Archiv, Band v (Leipzig und Berlin 1916), pp. 137- 
228 (here cited as GRÜNWEDEL), and also Taranatha's Edelsteinmine aus dem Tibetis- 
chen übersetzt von A. GRÜNWEDEL, Petrograd 1914 (Bibliotheca Buddhica xviii). 

5. The persuasions or sub-sects of Avadhüi, Cändäli, Dommbi, Dakini etc. are 
strictly Buddhistic. They are sometimes included in the broad scopeof Vajra-yana or 
Mantra-yäna, but they are collectively known to Täranätha as Sahaja-siddhi. The 
Nathism is more complex, but Buddhistic affinity cannot be denied. Taranatha 
calls the system of Matsyendra-nàtha Upadeéa-yoga. There can be no doubt that 
all these systems emphasise some form of Yoga-practice ; but it would be incorrect 
to say that they consisted of pure and simple necromancy, for the object was not 
Siddhis but Siddhi The term Sahaja-yäna is used by modern writers, but 
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yana and Mantra-yana. We have in consequence a curious confusion in the 
various traditions between the early teachers of the different but closely relat- 
ed cults. We have for instance, the traditions of more than one Savara, Lui- 
pa, Saraha and Krsna, just in the same way as we have traditions of more 
than one Santideva, Santiraksita and Dipamkara ; while Lui-pà has been equat- 
ed with Mina-nätha or Matsyendra-nätha, who is one of the acknowledged 
founders of both Yogini-kaula and Näthism. The difficulty is here perhaps 
greater than that of distinguishing between Mahäyäna and Vajra-yäna writers 
where they might have been confused by similarity of names, and where the 
one system having developed out of the other, it was not inherently impossible 
for a Mahäyänist to be a Vajra-yänist. But in this case, as also sometimes in 
the other, it is not always possible to assume two or more sets of teachers 
having a common name or a common belief, Behind this confusion, therefore, 
one should presume a syncretic tendency, not unusual in the history of religious 
cults, to assimilate and identify the teachers of the different groups. This tend- 
ency must have been facilitated by the fact that these cults, collectively called 
Sahaja-siddhi, were not in their origin probably sharply differentiated, having 
developed under the same conditions and possibly out of the same source Or 
sources. In the case of Nathism especially, which was perhaps more popular 
than academic, this tendency of assimilating the recognised teachers of Buddhist 
Tantrism is not unintelligible, Whether the Nathism in its origin was a form 
of Tantric Buddhism which transformed itself into Tantric Saivism or whether 
the process was otherwise, need not be discussed here; but it is clear that 
it assimilated rites and tenets from various sources, its curious legends belong- 
ing to no regular order.! In the same way it appropriated, or rather assimi- 
lated its own Gurus to Vajrayinist teachers of repute, on the one hand, and 

to Siva and his disciples, on the other г 
One of the characteristics of Sahaja-siddhi is that it repudiates Mantra 
Mandala j and other extemal means and modes of Vaj ra-yäna ao 
Mantra-yana, puts emphasis on Yogic practices and cult ivation of 
mental powers, and, accepting their terminology, places different 
interpretations on such fundamental concepts as Vajra, Mudra | etc 
The lands where this phase of Tantrism was the most wide ana 
and perhaps w It originated, were Bengal and Assam. T 
of the teachers, therefore, belong to these countries, from which their teachings 
must have spread in divergent forms to Nepal and Tibet : but the + 
concerning them became overlaid, obscu and fusi : 5 a E 
+ Obscure and confusing, and their works 

present a medley of Buddhism and Hinduism. The religious | | 
question is not our concern here, but we shall ive a bri л ОА 
Bane ee mil dier conctel vit m SE rief survey of the im- 








it is hardly employed in the older works as the designation of c 

The later Sahajiya cult of Bengal was undoubtedly b ens = En Yana. 

and the Natha-yogi cult. | with Sahaja-siddhi 
l. See Gopal HALDAR, Gopicdnd Legend ; ^ 

Patna 1993, p. 27. Legend, in the Proc. Sixth Oriental Conf. 
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Kukkuri-pàda (or "pa), one of the eighty-four Siddhas, is mentioned 
by Tibetan tradition! as a Brahman of Bengal? who introduced Mantra-yàna 
( Heruka-sidhana) and other Tantras from the land of Dakini. This some- 
what obscure account probably refers specially to the introduction of the cult 
of Mahimiya, with which his name is. traditionally associated, and which, 
judging from the titles of the works, appears to form the theme of at least 
three out of his six Tantric compositions in the Bstan-hgyur. He is also credited 
with two vernacular Dohãs in the Caryacarya^ (nos. 2, 20).* Another early 
Siddhäcärya is Savari-pada, of whom it is recorded by Sumpaà Mkhan-po’ 
that he was a huntsman of the hills of “ Bangala", who, with his two wives, 
Loki and Guni, was converted by Nagarjuna during the latter's residence in 
that country. The Tibetan sources," again, place him as a contemporary of 
Lui-pà, making him? even a preceptor of Lui-pà in Tantrism. Two verna- 
cular Dohàs of Savari are also found in the Ceryäcerya® (nos. 28, 50). It is 
probable, therefore, that he was connected with the new cults, although thirteen 
Vajrayänist works are assigned to him in the Bstan-hgyur. He appears to be 
the same as Savariévara or Savaresvara, some of whose works in the Bstan- 

1. Sumpä Mkhan-po, op. eit., pp. vi, 113, 135, 145. Täranätha (Edelsteinmine, 
pp. l04f) adds that he taught the Tantras to Padma-vajra, from whom they were 
handed down in succession to Tilli, Näro and Santi! The strange name Kukkuri- 
pà is explained by^Sumpà by the legend that Kukkuri-päda united in Yoga in the 
Lumbini grove with a woman who was formerly a bitch. The same work (pp. vi, 
108, 145) speaks of a Kukuradäsa (= Kukuraräja?), also called Kukuräcärya, as 
a Buddhist Tantric sage, adept in Yoga and a great preacher, who was a lover of 
d Ogs. m 

2, Täranätha, Geschichte, p. 275. According to GRÜNWEDEL, of. cit, p. 176 
Kukkuri was a Brahman of the eastern land of Kapilasakru. 

3 Ome of these, Mahadmdayd-sadhanopayika is available in Sanskrit in Sddhana- 
mild, ii, pp. 466-68 (no. 240) 

4. He is probably identical, as CORDIER suggests (p. 109, 110), with Kukkura- 
raja or Kuku-räja, of whom eight Tantric texts on various deities (Vajrasattva, 
Vairccana, Heruka etc.) are given in the Bstan-hgyur. This perhaps confirms Sumpà 
Mkhan-po's statement that he introduced various kinds of Tantra. See Taranatha 
Geschichte, pp. 188-89. 

5. op. cil, pp. cxxi, 90. Elsewhere (pp. cxxi, 124) it is said that Savari be- 
longed to the hill tribe called Savara. In Täranätha the name is given as Savari. 
The legends of Savari, who is counted as one of the 84 Siddhas, are given in GRÜN- 
WEDEL, op. cil. pp. 149-30. 

6. See P. C. BaccHi, introd. to. Kaula-nüna^, p. 27, 

7. Sumpä Mkhan-po, ef. cif, pp. 124, 135 ; Táranátha, Edelsteinmine, pp. 20 
23 The relationship of the earlier Siddhas to one another in spiritual lineage is 
differently given in different traditional accounts. Their chronology, therefore, de- 
pending on their mutual relationship, is equally uncertain, On the question of the 
confusion of Savari, Maháasavara and Saraha, see below under Saraha. 

8. ComDIER, of. cil. pp. 57, 58, 128, 198, 235, 296, 335, 326. Some are avail- 
able in Sanskrit also, e.g, in Sadhena-mala, ii. pp. 384-88 (Siddha-&avara), 456 
(ibid). 

O., CORDIER, op. cit, pp. 21, 55, 56, 224, 248. But he is probably different 
from Mahäsavara, by which name Saraha (Rähulabhadra) is a/so known (CORDIER, 
pp. 221, 248, also p. 39), See below, 
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hgyur are concerned with Vajra-yogini Sädhana, which king Indrabhüti of 
Odyàn and his sister Laksirnkara made popular." 


But the most important name of this group is perhaps that of Lui-pa. He 
is credited with five Vajrayanist works in the Bstan-hgyur,* of which one, call 
ed Abhisamaya-vibhanga, is said to have been revealed by him directly to 
Dipamkara $rijfäna in order that (according to the colophon to the text)” the 
latter might help its Tibetan translation. He was, therefore, in all probability 
an older contemporary of Dipamkara and belonged to the beginning of the 10th 
century.“ Two of his vernacular Dohàs are given in the Caryacarya^ (nos. 1. 
29) * but H. P. SHAsTRI* speaks of an entire collection called Luibdda-Gilikd. 
It is through these vernacular Dohäs that he probably became one of the ear- 
liest founders of the Tantric religion found in the Dohá-kosas. The Tibetan 
tradition mentions him as the Adi-siddha, thus making him occupy the same 
position as the Indian tradition would ascribe to Mina-nitha or Matsyendra- 
natha. It has been pointed out that the Tibetan translation of the name 
Lui-pä means Matsyodara or Matsyänträda’ ; and Sumpä Mkhan-po* makes 
him, as the Indian tradition makes Matsyendra-nätha, a sage of the fisherman 


1. Advaya-vajra, who belonged to Savara-sampradiya (CORDIER, p. 45) has 
a very large number oí works assigned to him in the Bstan-hgyur, but some of 
his works are also available in Sanskrit. Twenty-two small Vajrayánist tracts of 
his are edited by H. P. SHasrRI in the Advayarajra-samgraha. Also in Sadhama- 
тай, i, p. 47 ; i, pp. 424-490, His other name or title, Avadhüta-päda or Avadhüti- 
pada probably indicates his connexion with the Avadhüti sect of Sahaja-siddhi, and 
this appears to be supported by his commentaries on the Dohàa-koía (ed. P. C 
BaccHI, Journal of the Dept. of Letters, Cal, Univ. (JLCU), 1935). Excepting 
his connexion with the Savara-sampradáya, there is no direct evidence that he 
belonged to Bengal One Advaya-vajra, however, without the title Avadhüta, but 
called a Brahman, appears to have come from Bengal (Copter, p. 250). 

2 CORDIER, op. cif., pp. 33, 39, 45, 226, 230 

3. M. SHAHIDULLAH, ep. cif, p. 19, would explain the colophon differentiy, 
while H. P. SHASTRI thinks that Dipamkara helped Lui-pà in writing this work. 
But see P. C. BaccHri, Kaula-Wiana^, introd., p. 28. 

4. M. SHAHIDULLAH (oj. cit., p. 21 f), following Sylvain Lévi and Tāranātha 
would place him much earlier in the 7th century. From Marathi sources Matsyendra- 
natha's date would be the end of the 12th century (see 5. K. CHATTERJ, of, cil. 
p. 122; D. R. BHANDARKAR in JC, i, pp. 723-24). But see BaccHl, loc. cit, for a 
criticism of these views. The approximate dates assigned by B. A, SALETORE to Adi- 
nätha, Gorakga-nätha and others from South Indian tradition ( Peona Orientalist, vol. 
i, No. 4, pp. 16-22) do not conflict with our tentative chronology. 

5. His Tattva-svabhüva-dohàkosa-gitika-drsti (CORDIER, i, p. 230) is the same 
as Doha no. 29; see IHQ. 1927, p. 6761. 

6. Bauddha-güm, introd., p. 21. 

7. CORDIER, of. cil., p. 33; also P, C. BAGCHI, op. cil., p. 22-23 : Täranätha, 
Geschichte, p. 106 (SCHIEFNER'Ss note) ; GRÜNWEDEL, of. cit., p. 143, note 2. 

3. op. cil, pp. 124, 135. 
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caste! The Tibetan sources, again, place Lui-Päda in Bengal? while all the 

Indian legends of Matsyendra-natha are connected with the sea-board of eastern 

India. The published Sanskrit texts of the school claim Matsyendra-natha as 

the founder of the Yogini-kaula system, while Täranätha ( Geschichte, p. 2571) 

believes that Lui-pà introduced the Yogini cult. On these, among other 

grounds Lui-pà has been equated® with Matsyendra-nätha, the legendary fisher- 

man of Candradvipa, who is the starting point of a new systemr of Tantric 
thought and practice, connected with the Yogini-kaula, Hatha-yoga апа Маа. 
cult of East Bengal and Kamaripa. Even if the identification is not accepted 

it will certainly strengthen the suggestion made above of the tendency towards 
syncretic assimilation of the teachers of the various cults. 

The homage paid by the Kashmirian Abhinavagupta in his Tamtrüloka* 
would place Matsyendra-nàtha earlier than the beginning of the 11th century ; 
and 1f he is identical with Lui-páda his probable date would be the beginning 
of the 10th century. As the reputed founder of the new school of Sahaja- 
siddhi, he is connected with a series of teachers, whose writings are preserved 
mostly in the Apabhraméa and the vernacular, and who, as such, properly fall 
outside our province. But in its earlier stages the Sahaja-siddhi represented by 
these teachers start apparently as a deviation from the Vajra-yàna and Mantra- 
yana ; while in these cults are to be found the source of the Nätha cult, which 
calls itself Saivite but which shows greater affinity with the Buddhist than with 
the Brahmanical Tantra. All the reputed Siddhäcäryas are, therefore, found 
credited with Vajrayünist works in the Bstan-hgyur. The only exception is 
perhaps Matsyendra-nätha, if he is not the same person as Lui-päda ; but we 
have a work on the Bodhicitta by Mani-päda,® who is described as an ancestor 
of Matsyendra-nätha. The cult must have been introduced early into Tibet 
and Nepal, where Matsyendra-nätha came to be identified with Avalokitesvara, 


l. That most of the teachers of these cults belonged to lower-castes ( probably 
an indication of their Buddhistic origin) is suggested by the names as well as the 
legends. Cf. the names Jälamdhara (fisherman), Tanti-pã (weaver), Häd-pä 
(sweeper), Tili-pà or Teli-pà (oilman), etc. 

2. CORDIER, op. cil., p. 33. But Sumpä Mkhan-po makes him (p. cxli) an 
employee of the king of Uddiyana ; while Táranatha (Edelsteinmine p. 20) makes 
him а scribe of Sämantasubha, king of Udyäna in the West, See on this point, P. C. 
BaccHi, IHQ, 1930, p. 583. Н. Р. SHAsTRI (JBORS, 1919, p. 509) informs us that 
Lui-pä is even now worshipped in Radha and Mymensing. WASSILIJEV (note to 
Täranätha, Geschichte, p. 319) states that Lui-pà was born in Ujjayini, while accord- 
ing to GRÜNWEDEL, loc. cif., he lived under Indrapála at Sáliputra in Magadha. In 
Taranatha's opinion Lui-pä was a contemporary of Asafga. 

3. The equation was first suggested by GRÜNWEDEL (loc. cit.) ; CORDIER (p. 33) 
would not accept the identification. See also Lévi, Le Népal (Paris 1905), i, p. 353, 
note 4. Tàranatha (Edelsteinmine, p. 120 f) distinguishes Lui-pà from Mina, but 
he also distinguishes between Mina and Macchindra. 

4. ed. Kashmir Sanskrit Texts, Allahabad 1918, i. 7 (vol i, p. 25). In spite 
of conflict in the legendary accounts the names Mina-nätha and Matsyendra-nätha 
belong probably to the same person. 

5. CORDIER, of. cit., p. 237 : the work is named Bàühyantara-bodhicitta-bandho- 
padesa. 
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while in India his apotheosis occurred by his assimilation to Šiva! There are 
some works, however, which profess to have been revealed (avatarita) by 
Matsyendra-nätha. Five of these texts written in Sanskrit have been published: 
from old Nepali manuscripts ; and if the manuscript of the principal longest 
text, entitled Kaula-jfidna-nirnaya, belongs to the 11th century (as its editor 
maintains), it must be taken as the earliest known work of the school. Accord- 
ing to this work, Matsyendra-natha belonged to the Siddha or Siddhàmrta 
sect, primarily connected with the Yogini-kaula, the chief seat of which was 
Kämarüpa. Although the word Kula in Brahmanical Tantra is often synony- 
mous with Sakti, it is undoubtedly related here to the five Kulas of the Bud- 
dhist Tantra, representing the five Dhyäni-Buddhas ; while the word Sahaja is 
equated with Vajra as a state to be attained by a method of Yoga called 
Vajra-yoga. There is thus a very considerable admixture of Buddhist Tantric 
ideas and practices with those of the Brahmanical Tantra. 


The next great Siddha of the school is Gorakga-nätha, who is given in 
most of the accounts as a disciple of Matsyendra-natha. The legends, which 
must have originated in Bengal and spread in divergent forms to Nepal, Tibet, 
Hindustan, the Punjab, Gujarat and Maharastra, connect him and other 
Natha-gurus with the Gopicánd legend," with the Yogi sect of the Punjab and 
the Nàtha-yogis of Bengal. Perhaps he did not, as some of the legends suggest, 
strictly conform to the traditions of the Mantra-yàna, and it is no wonder 
that in Nepal and Tibet he is considered to be a renegade,* whose Yogis pass- 
ed from Buddhism to Saivism simply to please their heretic rulers and gain 
political favour. Of Goraksa-natha no work’ has been found, unless he is 








1. Fora résumé of the legends of Matsyendra-natha see P. C. BaccHi in 170. 
1930, pp. 178-81, and in the work cited below. The Yogini-kaula cult must have 
been closely connected with Hatha-yoga ; for some of the Asanas and Mudräs in 
Hatha-yoga are expressly named after Matsyendra-nátha, and its tradition claims him 
as the first teacher of Hatha-yoga after Ádi-natha (ie. Siva). In the Tantra-sára of 
Krsnänanda (15th century), Mina-nätha or Matsyendra-nätha is connected with the 
worship of Tàrà. 

2 ed. P. C. BAcGcHI, Calcutta Sanskrit Series 3, 1934 

3. For an able treatment of the legend in its various forms, see Gopal HALDAR 
in the work already cited. On Goraksa-nätha as a defied protector of cattle see J LCU 
xiv, p. 16f 

4. 5. Levi, Le Nepal, i, p. 3551 ; Täranätha, Geschichte, p. 255. H. P. SHASTRI 
Bauddha-gán, p. 16. Goraksa has been identified with (Note to Täranätha, p. 323) 
Anangavajra, but this may be an instance of the attempt to assimilate him to the 
well known Vajrayánist writer Anangavajra, who was a disciple of Padmavajra and 
preceptor of Indrabhuti of Uddiyana. This Goraksa may be the GCoraksa mentioned 
in the Bstan-hgyur 

5. A Sankskrit /Wüne-kürikü, in three Patalas, said to have been revealed by 
Goraksa-nätha (?), is mentioned by SHASTRI In Nepal Catalogue I, pp. 79-90 : this has 
been included by P. C. Bacchi in the work cited above, where the name of the 
teacher occurs (p. 122) as Mahä-macchindra-päda and not as Goraksa-nätha. A 
Sanskrit Goraksa-samhita of late quasi-Hindu origin is supposed to embody his 
teachings. Also a Gorakse-siddhanta, ed. Gopinath Kaviraj (Pt. I), Sarasvati Bh. 
Texts, Benares 1925—a work probably of the same school. The vernacular produc- 
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identical with the Goraksa of the Bstan-hgyur, who is responsible for one 
Buddhist Tantric work.* If his alleged disciple® Jälamdhari- (or Jälamdhara-) 
pada, who figures in the legends as the Guru of Gopicänd, is the same person 
as Mahacirya Mahapandita Jälamdhara, Äcirya Jälamdhari or Siddhäcärya 
Jälamdhari-päda of the Bstan-hgyur,? then he might be taken as the author of 
four Vajra-yäna works, including a commentary, called Suddhi-vajra-pradipa, 
on Hevajra-sadhana, the original being assigned to Saroruha-vajra.* 

To the other Siddhäcäryas of the Sahaja-siddhi, some of whom are also 
Gurus of the Nätha cult, numerous Buddhist Tantric works are assigned in the 
Bstan-hgyur. Both Indian and Tibetan* traditions make Virüpa a disciple of 
Jälamdharı ; but the latter tradition also appears to mention more than one 
Buddhist Tantric sage of that name, of whom a junior and a senior Virüpa are 
distinguished. One of these Virüpas was born in the east at “ Tripura"? ( Tip- 
perah ?) during the reign of Devapala. The distinction, however. is not clear 
in the Bstan-hgyur, but it ascribes twelve Vajra-yana works to Acärya or Mahä- 
cärya Virüpa, and two collections of apparently vernacular Dohäs and Padas 
(Virapa-padacaturasili and Dohé-kosa) to Mahiyogin or Yogi$vara Virüya.* 





tions of the Gorakga school are of very late origin, and it would not be critical to 
assign any of them directly to the teacher, 

1. Called Vayu-tattva-bhüvanopadesa (CORDIER, op. cit., p.237). To his alleged 
disciple Caurangin also is ascribed a work of the same name. 

2, Jälamdhari or Jälamdhara is sometimes mentioned as a disciple of Indra- 
bhüti of Uddiyäna, while some popular legends identify him with Hädi-pä of the 
Gopicänd story. According to GRÜNWEDEL, op. cit., p. 189, Jalamdhari was a Brah- 
man of Thata land, while Täranätha (Geschichte, p. 195) makes him a contemporary 
and preceptor of Krsnácarya, and connects him (Edelsteinmine, p. 62f) with the Gopi- 
cand legend of Bengal His real name according to Täranätha and Sumpa Mkhan- 
po, was Siddha Bälapäda, but he was called the sage of Jälamdhara, a place between 
Nepal and Kashmir, where he lived for sometime. The Nagara Thata was in Sindhu, 
where Jalamdhara was born in a family of Südra merchants. He visited Udyäna, 
Nepal, Avanti and Cätigräma in Bengal, in which last place Gopicand, son of Vimala- 
candra, was the king. See JASB, 1898, p. 22 

3. CORDIER, of. cit., pp. 39, 60, 78, 241. 

4. CORDIER, op. cit., pp. 78, 75. 

5. Sumpä Mkhan-po, op. cit., pp. Ixxii, 109. 

6. Ibid, pp. lxxii, 102, 104, 109, 112, Täranätha (Geschichte, p. 1621) makes 
the senior Virüpa a disciple of Jayadeva Pandita (successor. oí Dharmapala) and 
fellow-student of Santideva at Nalanda. He mentions the junior Virüpa (p. 205) 
as a Siddhácarya. Virüpa is connected with various forms of Vajra-yäna Sadhana 
and mentioned as the preceptor of the Siddha Dombi-Heruka. Elsewhere Táranátha 
(Edelsteinmine, p. 31) believes that Virüpa appeared thrice in this world. Accord- 
ing to CORDIER (i1, p. 30) and GRÜNWEDEL (of. cit., pp. 147-48), Dombi-Heruka was a 
Ksatriya king of Magadha and exponent of Hevajra-siddhi (8 works in Bstaw- 
hgyur). See Täranätha Edelsteinmine, pp. 34-35. 

т. Sumpa Mkhan-po, loc. cit, GRUNWEDEL, op. cif., p. 145. 

8. CORDIER, op. cit., p. 233, H. P. SHASTRI (Bauddha-gan, introd., p. 28) adds 
two others, viz., Virdpa-Gilika and Virapa-Vajre-gitika. But are these Pada-collect 
ions or Samgitis? Omne Dohä of Virüpa occurs in the Caryécarya” (no. 3). For 
his Vajra-yäna works see CORDIER, ii, pp. 57, 125, 176, 177, 182, 223, 224, 230. 
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Tilo-pà or Tailika-pàda; another Siddhacarya, is made by Tibetan sources a 
contemporary of Mahipila of Bengal: ; and one of these traditions makes him a 
Brahman of Tsitigaon (Chittagong ?), who was converted under the name of 
Prajüabhadra? Besides four Vajra-yana works, a Dohd-kosa of his is pre- 
served in Tibetan.* Tilo-pa's disciple Naro-pa or Nado-pa is also assimilated 
to well known Buddhist Varjra-yána teachers. He is said’ to have succeeded 
Jetari as the north-door Pandit of Vikramasila as an adept in the Buddhist 
Agama, and left the monastery in the charge of Dipamkara in his seventieth 
year to become the high priest of Vajrasana (Bodhi-Gaya). One account 
makes him son of king Sakya Subhasanti-varman of the east (Pracya), while 
another believes that he was the son of a Kashmirian Brahman, and became 
a Brahmanical Tirthika Pandita and then a Buddhist Siddha under the reli- 
gious name of Jianasiddhi or YaSobhadra. As he appears to be identical with 
Nada, described in the Bsten-hgyur as Sri-mahamudracarya, and with Nada 
pada, described in the same work as Mahäcärya, Mahäpandita and Mahäyogin, 
he should be credited with ten Vajra-yäna Sädhanas,® some of which concern 
Heruka and Hevajra, as well as two Vajra-gitis’ and a Panjikä on Vejre- 
bada-sara-samgraha, which last work, it may be noted, was undertaken at the 
request of Vinayaéri-mitra, a Bhiksu of Kanakastüpa Mahivihara of Patti- 
keraka in Kashmir.* 

a l. The name 15 given in various forms : Tilii, Tili-pà, Tilli-pà, Tilla-pa, Tila-pà, 
illo-pà, Tailo-pà, Telo-pa, Telli-pà, Teli-yogi. It is explained by Sumpa Mkhan-po, 
lancifully, by the legend of his having joined in Yoga with Yogini, who used to 
VPE in her early life by pounding sesame (tila)! Did he belong to the Teli 
caste ? 

2. Täranätha, Geschichte, p. 226 ; Sumpàá Mkhan-po, op. cit., pp. xli, 128. 

3- CORDIER, o. cil, p. 43, assigns a Sahaja work alternately to Tailika-pada 
alias Prajüabhadra It is possible that all these teachers had a popular name, as well 
as a Buddhist devotional name. There is another Siddhacárya Tailika-päda (Cor 
DIER, p. 73) who hailed from Odyàna. According to GRÜNWEDEL, op. cit, p. 170, 
Tilo-pà lived in Vispunagara and attained Mahämudrä-siddhi. 

4. CORDIER, op. cil, p. 223. Ed. P. C. BaccHI (Sanskrit text) in Dohà-koia 
JLCU, xxviii, Calcutta 1935, PP. 41-52, also see pp. 1-4. The Vajra-yäna works are 
mentioned in CORDIER, op. cit., pp. 43, 79, 223, 224, 239, 244 

5. Sumpa Mkhan-po, op, cit., pp. lv, 18, 45, 115, 117 (called Närota-pä). On 
рр. Ixvii, 118 the name of the place where Naro-pà practised Tantra is given as 
Phullahari to the west of Magadha. According to GRÜNWEDEL, of. cit, p. 168, Naro 
was by caste a wine-seller, and lived in Salaputra in East India. Taranatha (Gesehi. 
chte, pp. 239f, 244f, 249, 328; Edelsteinmine, p. 74f) believes that he was a Kash. 
miran Brahman, and agrees with Sump Mkhan-po in his account of this sage. 

AZ ORDIER, pp. 16, 68, 70, 87, 92, 97, 125, 130, 132, 238. G. Tucci (J RAS, 1935, 
p. 677) speaks of a work of Näro-pä which he discovered in Nepal; it is a Sanskrit 
text, entitled Sekoddesa-fika, on initiation according to Kälacakra. In GRÜNW 
person, who was also known as JAänasidhir or Yasobhadra. __ be 

7. CORDIER, op. cil., p. 224. H. P, SHAG | m] і à 
сЕ Сие SHASTRI, Bauddha fan, Introd], p. 33, assigns 


8. CORDIER, op. cil., p. 68. This might refer to the Nada-pada of Kashmirian 
origin. ri = | 
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Another important Siddhacarya is Krsna or Kysna-pada, known also in 
the Prakrit form of the name as Kanha or Kanhu-pa. There must have been, 
as H. P. SHASTRI rightly conjectures, several Krsnas or Kanhas. The Bstan- 
iigyur mentions a senior Krsna,! a Brahman Krsna from Odyana who was a 
translator? as well as a Kpsnácárya or Krsna-padacarya and a Kysna-vajra.* 
One Indian Krsna, again, wrote at Somapuri Vihara* which was probably 
situated in Bengal. It is difficult to say which of these authors? should be 
connected with Krsnäcärya or Kanha-pä of the Sahaja-siddhi and the Nätha 
cult, who is regarded as a disciple of Jalamdhari-pa. According to Täranätha 
Krsnacarya, disciple of Jalamdhara, belonged to Padyanagara or Vidyanagara 
in the Southern country of Kama*: but another Tibetan account? informs 
us that his birth-place, as well as place of conversion, was Somapuri. Eleven 
vernacular Dohäs are given in the Caryacarya^ under the names Kaphu, Krsnà- 
cärya-päda, Krsna-päda and Krsna-vajra,® as well as cited under one or other 
of these names in its Sanskrit commentary. A Dohäkosa in Apabhraméa by 
Krsnácarya also exists in the original and has been published. 


1. CORDIER, p. 159, called Mahamahopadhyiya ; the junior Krsna is mentioned 


| at p. 82 


2. Ibid, p. 82. Sumpàá Mkhan-po (pp. v, 110) mentions Kapha as a Buddhist 
Tantric sage who was bom in a Brahman family in Orissa (Odyan?) and was initi- 
sted by Jälamdhara ; see also pp. lvii, 135, where the name is given as Kanha or 
Kanhaya. 

3. COoRDIER, op. cit, p. 227, where he is called a Mahayogin and a Dohi-koéa 
is assigned to him. He may be the same as our author. Also see pp. 94, 101. Alto- 
gether three works are mentioned under his name by CORDIER. 

4. Ibid. p. 166. 

5. To them altogether 69 Buddhist Tantric works are ascribed in Bsian- 
hgyvur. Under the name Krsna with the alias Kanhapäda we have 16 works. Some 
of these have been preserved also in Sanskrit in Nepal, eg. Vasenta-tdaka (CORDIER 
p. 38; Krsna) = the same in SHASTRIS Nepal Catalogue II, p. 199. (incomplete) 
Kurukulld-sadhena (Corpier, p. 94: Kysna-Vajra) = the same in Sadhena-samuccey 
(Nepal Catalogue II, p. 201) —the same Sadhane-mala, pp. 372-78, Yoga-ratna- 
mala Panjikä on Hevajra (CORDIER, p. 67; Krsna or Känhupäda = the same in 
Nepal Catalogue II, p. 44; SHASTRI Descriptive Cat. i, p. 114, 

6. Edelsteinmine, p. 69. M. SHAHIDULLAH takes it to be Orissa. Taranatha 
in his Geschichte distinguishes between a senior (pp. 195, 197) and junior (pp. 211, 
234, 244, 258, 275) Krspäcrya The junior, in his opinion, was responsible for 
Tantra works on Sambara, Hevajra and Yamántaka :; he belonged to the Brahman 

and was also a writer of Dohàs 

7. GRÉNWEDEL, op. ci., p. 163. The Indian legend of Kànu-pà in connection 
with Gopicänd is given by M, SHAHIDULLAH, op. cit., pp. 26-27 

& Känhu, nos. 7, 9, 40, 42, 45: Krspäcärya-päda, no. 11, 36; Krsnapäda, Nos. 
12, 13 (?) 19; Krspa-vajra no. 18. In no, 36 Jalamdhari is mentioned with respect 
as a master. 5. K. CHATTERJI (op. cit. pp. 120-22) identifies Kpspácaárya with 
Kanhu-pada. 

9. In H. P. SHasrRI, Bauddha-gàn, pp. 123-32 spacarya-pada); in M, SHAHI- 
DULLAH, op. cil., with the Tibetan version, pp. 72-122 ; in P. C. BaccHi, Doha-kosa, 
cited above, pp. 121-136, also pp. 24-28. S. K. CHATTERJI (ep. cil, p. 122) would 
place the Dohà-writer Krsgacürya at the end of the 12th century, on the ground that 
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The problem of the identity of Saraha or Saraha-pāda, the next impor- 
tant teacher, whose other name is given as Rähulabhadra, is equally difficult. 
Sumpà Mkhan-po! describes him as a ' Brahman Buddhist sage, born of a 
Brahman and a Dakini in the city of Ràjfia in the eastern country. He was 
well versed in both Brahmanical and Buddhistic learning and flourished in 
the reign of Candanapäla. He is said to have converted Ratnapala and his 
ministers and Brahmans, and to have become the high priest of Nalanda. He 
learnt the Mantra-yana from Chove Sukalpa of Odiviga (Orissa), but after- 
wards visited Maharastra where he united in Yoga with a Yogini who ap- 
proached him in the guise of an archer's daughter. After having performed the 
Mahämudrä with her he became a Siddha and went by the name of Saraha. 
It is also recorded that he used to sing Dohàs of Tantric Buddhism as a 
means of conversion. In the Bslan-hgyur there are about twenty-five Tantric 
works assigned to him,* including more than half a dozen concerned with 
Drohäkosa-giti and Caryä-giti? An Apabhramsa Dohä-kofe* (with a Sanskrit 
commentary*), connected with his name, has been published : and four of his 
Dohàs occur in Caryücarya? (nos. 22, 32, 38, 39) where he is called Saraha- 
pada. CORDIER is probably right* in his suggestion that there were several 
Sarahas, who are described in the Bstan-hgyur variously as Mahabrahmana, 
Mahäcärya, Mahäyogin or Yogisvara, as belonging to Oddiyána,? and also as 
Mahasavara* and once as a descendant of Krsna" ; but it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish them, Täranätha, however, distinguishes two Sarahas, one of whom, 
the junior, was otherwise called $Sabari,!° while the other was named Rähula- 





the Cambridge University Library Ms of the Hevajra-ponjika by Panditäcärya 
Sri-kysga-päda is dated in the 39th year of Govindapála (—c. 11989 A.p.), presuming 
our author's identity with this Krsna-páda 
1. of. cit., pp. xxvii, 84, 85, also pp. xxxiii, 84 ; GRÜNWEDEL, op. cH., pp. 150- 
sl, 
2. One Vajrayanist Sanskrit text of Saraha-püda's is given in Sadhena-mald, 
i, р. 79. Another in Sddhena-samuccaya, 176. 
3. CoRDIER, pp. 212, 220, 221, 222, 231, 232, 247. 
4. In SHASTRI, Bauddha-gan, pp. 77-132 (called Saroja-vajra ; 32 Dohäs) ; in 
M. SHAHIDULLAH, op. cit., pp. 123-124: in P. С. BaccHi, Dohaü-koía, pp. 52-120. 
also pp. 5-9, 28-32 
3. Then commentator Advaya-vajra calls his author Saroja-vajra, Saroruha and 
Saroruha-vajra. This Advaya-vajra is probably a later writer. different from the 
Vajrayanist author of the same name, who is also called Avadhüta-päda. He belong- 
ed to Saridesa іп Bengal (CORDIER, pp. 232-250).—Saroruha is distingwished from 
Saraha by Täranätha in both his works, 
ê. op. cit., p. 232 
7. Ibid., p. 375. Täranätha ( Edelsteinmine, p. 10). believes that hulabhadra, 
with whom he identifies the younger Saraha, was born in Odivi£a, d Lui-pà 
a disciple of this sage. ` 
8. CORDIER, op. cil, pp. 221, 48. See M. SHAHIDULLAH, op, cif 
9. CORDIER, op. cit., 9. 232. Cf. Täranätha, p. 66. T 
Rahula, according to GRUNWEDEL, op. cit., P. 189, was a Sidra of Kamariipa. 
10. Edelsteinmine, p. 20. Cf. Täranätha, Geschichte, p. 105. 
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bhadra.! It is likely that the Siddhacarya Saraha, to whom the Dohas can 
be legitimately ascribed, was a different person from Saraha-Rähulabhadra, the 
Vajrayänist author of the Sädhanas, and that both are to be distinguished from 
Saroruha-vajra, also called Padma-vajra, who is known in the history of Buddh- 
ist Tantrism as one of the pioneers of. Hevajra-tantra and as the Guru and 
Paramaguru respectively of Anangavajra and Indrabhüti of Oddiyana. 

Of those minor personalities of this group, who probably belonged to the 
east. only a brief mention may be made here. It is not clear, if all of them 
belonged to Bengal. Garbhari-pada or Garbha-pada,? popularly called Gabhur 
Siddha, wrote a work on Hevajra and a Vajra-yana commentary ; Kila-pada* 
described as a descendant of Lui-pada, is credited with a Dohd-caryagilika- 
drsti ; Amitabha* commented upon the Dohà-koía of Krsna-vajra ; Karmari, 
Karmära or Kamari, a descendant of Virüpa, was the author of one Vajra- 
yäna work’; Vinäpäda, also a descendant of Virüpa,* but described: as a 
Ksatriya prince of Ghahura who was fond of the Vina, wrote three works on 
Vajradäkini and Tantric initiation, as well as one Dohä (no. 17) given ın the 
Caryücarya^ ; Kankana, a descendant of Kambala-pa, composed one Doha 
to be found in the Caryacarya? (no. 44) and a Caryö-dohäkosa-gitike® ; Dari- 
ka or Däri-päda, also a Mahäsiddha, variously described as a disciple of Lui- 
pä and Näro-pä, was responsible for twelve Vajra-yäna works in the Bstan- 
hgyur" and one Dohä in the Coryäcarya” (no. 34); and Dharmapäda (also 
called Gundaripada),’ a descendant of Krsna," has three Vajra-yana works 
in the Bstan-hgyur and two Dohàs in the Caryacarya" (Nos. 4, 41). None of 
their works, except the Apabhraméa Dohàs mentioned, is available in print ; 
they exist only in Tibetan. 








1 Täranätha, Geschichte, pp. 66, 73, 105. Rahulabhadra is given as an alias 
oí Saraha in CORDIER, op. cit., р. 64 (Vajrayogini-sädhana). 

> QCORDIER, op. cil. p. 255; he is probably the same as Garvari-pàda, p. 78. 
One work each in CORDIER. 

3. Ibid. p.234. Called also Kila-pà or Kirava. According to GRÜNWEDEL, oj. 
сй., р. 2081, ће belonged to the royal family of Grahara. 

4. CORDIER, p. 277 

5. lbid. p. 241, (Sema-surya-bandhamepáys). GRÜNWEDEL, ep. ciL, p. 188, 
informs us that Karmára was a blackemith of Saliputra in Magadha, and was also 
known as Kampari 

6. CORDIER, p. 238. 

7. Sumpà Mkhan-po, pp. cxviii, 125. 

B. CORDIER, op. cit, p. 231. On the legends of Kankana, who is counted as 
one of the Mahäsiddhas, see GRÜNWEDEL, op. čit., pp. 174-75. 

. ComDIER, of. cit., pp. 17, 33, 34, 59, 212, 219, 237 

10. Bawddha-güm, introd. p. 27. He is probably different from Dharmadasa 
mentioned by Sumpa Mkhan-po (op. cit., pp. xxxiv, 99), who was born in Bangala 
and who became a disciple of Arya Asafiga and Vasumitra, travelling in many coun- 
tries and erecting a temple to Mafijughosa. 

11. CORDIER, op. cit., p- 241. Also Táranátha, Geschichte, pp. 127, 177, 249, 278 ; 
GRÜNWEDEL, op. cit., p. 215. He is said to have belonged to Säliputra in the time 
of Indrapäla. Dharma-pa, according to GRÜNWEDEL, op. cit., p. 190, was a Brahman 
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SOUTHERN INDIA, ARABIA AND AFRICA 
By 
K. A. NILKANTA SASTRI 


The progress of modern research renders it more and more evident that in 
ancient times India was deriving the full advantage of her central position in 
Southern Asia, and that she maintained a more or less active contact with 
the prosperous and powerful nations that lay on either side of her. The 
linguistic studies of SCHMIDT, Sylvain Lévi, PRZYLUSKI and others, pace the 
challenge of HAVESY, have brought out the pre-historic connections between 
Munda-speaking races of India and the Mon-Khmer and Indonesian groups. 
RONKEL has devoted a number of interesting memoirs to demonstrating the 
presence of strong South Indian influences in the languages of the Malay pe- 
ninsula and Archipelago. And the conclusions of linguistics are being rein 
forced by pre-historic archæology—witness Stein CALLENFELLS and Heine 
GELDERN, and by Ethnography—HORNELL, RIVET and others. The rôle of the 
different parts of India in the different stages of the historical period in con- 
tributing to development of culture in Farther India is being progressively 
unfolded by the combined efforts of the archeologists working in the various 
parts of what was once * India beyond the Ganges’. In another direction much 
new light has been thrown on the connections between India and Central Asia 
on the one side, and Iran and Mesopotamia on the other, thanks to the several 
India. The discoveries in Mesopotamia and Iran are of particular interest 
as likely to necessitate a radical revision of many current notions. The rela 
tions of India with the Roman Empire have been studied in considerable detail 

| by CHARLESWORTH, WARMINGTON and the contributors to the Cambridge 
| Ancient History. It is the aim of this paper to bring together the results so 
far attained on some of the most interesting aspects of the interrelations among 
the lands bordering on the Arabian Sea, and the Western half of the Indian 
Ocean, though we cannot, as will become clear presently, altogether keep the 
Eastern half out of our view. 

First we may notice a recent and authoritative view of the probable racial 
relations between Southern India and South Arabia. " The enigma of modern 
Anthropology," says Sir Arthur KEITH in his remarkable Appendix (on The 
Racial Characters of Southern Arabs) to Bertram THOMAs' Arabia Felix, *' is 
the Black Belt of mankind. It commences in Africa and peters out amongst 
the natives of the Melanesian islands of the Pacific.” The Negro peoples at 
each extremity of this wide area could not have evolved independently of 
each other, and KEITH explains their present position by assuming a conti- 
nuous belt of proto-Negroids which spread at one time across all the inter- 
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vening lands; from them arose in course of time the Hamitic peoples of 
Africa and their cousins, the Dravidian and brown-skinned peoples of India 
He also draws attention to the pronounced Dravidian features among some 
of the South Arabian tribes, especially the children, which raise the question 
of their eastern connections and the nature of such connections. These tribes 








eastern origin, or they may constitute the remnants of a 
once common aboriginal population, traces of which have been obscured by 
later waves of migration; or, finally, the Dravidians of South India may 
contain elements representing an early trade migration from Persia or an 
adjacent country along the Persian Gulf to India. Trade relations between 
Mesopotamia and the North-west of India in the fourth millennium B.C. are 
known to have existed. Some of these might have been by sea, and might 

This suggestion of possible trade and culture connections between Meso- 
potamia and Southern India gains support from the striking parallels notice- 
able in the religious practices of early Mesopotamia and Southern India. The 
worship of the Mother-Goddess under the name ‘Lady of the Mountain’, у 
and the annual celebration of her nuptials with the Moon-God of Ur! closely 
resemble the Indian worship of Párvati in her various forms and the annual 
celebration of the Tirukkaliyagam (Divine marriage) in South Indian Siva 
temples ; in fact, the resemblance is so close, that, in spite of the absence 
of any direct proof of connection, it is difficult for us to believe that it is an 
accidental coincidence. Again, the nature of the worship offered in the 
temples of ancient Sumeria and the organisation of the temple itself have 
much in common with what can even now be seen in the great South Indian 
temples, exception being made of the changes that naturally flowed from the 
increasing aversion to meat-eating among the higher classes in India. "The 
essence of worship," says Leonard WOOLLEY,? " was sacrifice, and by the 
ritual of sacrifice the cooked flesh of the animal was shared between the god, 
his priests and the worshipper ; the kitchen was therefore not the least ım- 
portant part of the temple, and at all times of the day the fires would be 
burning and the priests would be overseeing the slaves who carried on the 
work of butchers, bakers, scullions and cooks." It may be noted in this con 
nection that the numerous medieval inscriptions of Southern India bear 
abundant testimony to the readiness of the people to enrol themselves as the 
slaves of a neighbouring temple and bind their descendants also to the same 
status. Again, what can be more accurate as a description of the spirit and 
form of worship in Indian temple of to-day, of the rajopacara offered to the 
image of god, than this description by WOOLLEY, of the worship in the Sume- 
rian temple? : " Where the god was also the king, where church and state 
were so nearly synonymous,” material efficiency was only too likely to get 


1. Ur Excavations, Vol. I (1327), p. 143. 

2. ABRAHAM: Recent Discoveries and Hebrew Origins (1936) pp. 94-5. 
3. Ibid. 

4. 'Küyil' in Tamil means both the temple and the royal palace. 
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the better of faith. Long life and well-being in this world was the reward 
men asked in retum for formal service such as they might have rendered tu 
a human overlord, and they regarded the wealth and prosperity of the 
Moon-god as a pledge for the welfare of the chy.” Hindu temples have often 
been taken to derive many of their features, structural and other, irom Bud- 
dhist caityas and vihäras ; but it seems quite possible that, on the other hand, 
the temple preceded the caitya and vikāra in India. orphologically, the 
modern South Indian temple and its worship stand in much clcser relation 
to early Sumerian temple and its worship than to the Buddhist institutions. 
And the attempt, often made, to trace the chief features of Hindu temple 
architecture to earlier Buddhist forms will strike the critical student as some- 
what forced and unconvincing. The fact is that among the surviving monti 
ments of India, the earliest ones happen to belong to Buddhism, and Hindu 
monuments come later in point of time. But this by no means warrants the 
assumption that the latter are derived from the former. The only logical 
conclusion would be that for some reason or other, the Indian Buddhists 
were the first to erect the more durable monuments of stone, and the Hindus 
followed suit. Let us not also forget this. Hinduism has had a much longer 
and more continuous history in India than Buddhism, and Hindu monuments 
have often suffered several renovations and reconstructions with the result that 
only relatively recent forms of these have survived. It seems very probable 
that the Hindu temple, like Hinduism itself, preceded Buddhism in India ; 
and that even in those early days in South India it had features similar to those 
of Sumerian temples, 


It is more difficult to speak with any confidence on the evidential value 
of the house shrine, and the common features exhibited by it in South India 
and Sumeria ; for house chapels of one form or another are well nigh universal 
in their spread. But even here WOOLLEY's observations on the Sumerian do- 
mestic chapel cannot fail to recall to the mind of a South Indian reader much 
that he finds in his own familiar surroundings to this day. Behind the guest 
chamber in every house there was a long narrow room, the chapel for the 
worship of household gods; it had only one floor, part open to the sky: 
near it was also the burial ground of the family, a foot or two below the 
brick pavement of the room.! 

It is worth noting also that the Amazonite beads found in the ruins of 


| Ur must have come from the Nilgiri hills of South India.* 





, The lines of evidence so far indicated date from a time 50 long anterior 
to the Hebrew kingdom of Solomon, that the evidence of South Indian con 
nections with the West drawn from the references in his reign to Ophir and 
Tharshish, to ivory, apes and peacocks: is seen to be only a link in à more 
or less continuous chain of data suggesting such connections for long ages 





1. Ibid., pp. 21i-16. 
2. ibid. p, 121. 
3. I, Kings 10. 11, 12 and 22. 
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before and after. The recent attempts of philologists to discount the probative , 
value of these references in I Kings thus loses much of its sting; and in any | 
case the probability of very early maritime connections of Southern India | 
with the West now rests on much broader grounds than the occurrence of a | 
few words of doubtfully Tamil origin in one of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment. 


Another line of maritime contacts enjoyed by South India in very early 
times emerges from the study of the spread of cultural elements of Indonesian 
origin. There are many elements in the material culture of East Africa 
which can be accounted for only on the assumption of Indonesian contact 
Much in the designs of canoes and huts prevalent in East Africa and Mada- 
gascar, and the use of the cocoanut scraper among the Swahili are instances 
in point, “ To these have now to be added,” says James HORNELL,' " instances 
from the geographical distribution of the flat bar zither, wind rattles, the bell- 
mouthed clarionet, fishing weirs, a string game or figure, and of certain kinds 
of coloured glass beads. It may also be that certain architectural features of 
the Rhodesian stone-built ruins of the Zimbabwe type are to be referred tc 
the imitative skill of Bantu builders who had seen the religious (? Buddhist) 
buildings of Indonesian settlers at some port on the coast 

HORNELL continues: “ The evidence afforded by a close study of canoe 
and ship structure consists of : (a) the close resemblance which exists between 
the design of the outrigger canoes of the East African coast and those of 
Madagascar and North coast of Java; (b) the probability that the miepe 
type of sailing coaster of the Swahili coast is a relic of an Indonesian type 
bereft of its outriggers ; and (c) the exceptional design of certain large canoes 
used on Victoria Nyanza, which embodies features peculiar to the vessels of 
Java and Madura and has no parallel elsewhere in Africa.” 

The language of the Madagascar islanders belongs to the Malayo-Poly- 
nesian group, and has close affinity with Kawi or old Javanese; and the 
Eastern and Central tribes of Madagascar are of Mongoloid extraction, though 
on the coast facing Africa they are definitely Negroid, and of Bantu origin ; 
as the Bantus are never known to have been sailors, they were most probably 
brought over as prisoners or slaves from the opposite coast ; at any rate their 
numbers were apparently sufficient to produce a mixture of Bantu words in 
archaic Malagasy, but not large enough for them to retain their own idiom 
We have references to Zengi slaves from Africa introduced into China by the 
Sumatrans and Javanese from the eighth century A.D. onwards. 


It is thus clear that Madagascar and East Africa fell under very marked 
Indonesian influences from the Malay Archipelago at one time. Regarding the 
route followed by these early population movements, HORNELL rightly points 
out that with the kind of ships the Indonesians are known to have used, it 
would not have been possible for them to cut from Sumatra or Java across 
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the whole width of the Indian Ocean to Madagascar: with no compass and 
no polestar, the way would easily have been: missed on any plan of direct 
| sailing. The route must have been mainly coastwise. The routes re- 
corded by later Arab merchants and geographers also support this view. “ All 
the probabilities point to the voyages of Indonesians from Sumatra and Java 
to Madagascar as having been performed in stages via South India and the 
Arabian coast in the earlier waves of migration, probably under the pilotage 
of Indian navigators. In later times, a direct course may have been shaped to 
Madagascar from the Indian coast during the period of the North-east mon- 
soon." 

As evidence of Indonesian contacts with Southern India, HUTTON cites 
the use, among the Panaiyans of the Wynad Coorg and the Malabar Ghats, 
of a typically Indonesian method of making fire, the employment in the 
Travancore hills of an Indonesian snare of the ‘ scissors ' type, and an obsolete 
crescent shaped mother of pearl ornament formerly used by the Näyädis and 
now preserved in a specimen in the Cochin Museum: Again, some of the 
Sumatran settlers seem to have settled in Sind from very early times, and 
become famous as mercenary soldiers of high quality, under the name of 
Sayabigas, a name which betrays their true origin from Säbag, Zäbag or 
Jävaka, as Sumatra was then called. They are found on the shores of the 
Persian Gulf before the rise of Islam, and it is possible that they owed their 
settlements on the Persian Gulf to the early Persian invasions of the North- 
west of India. “The Sayäbiga then,” says FERRAND,? “ are the descendants of 
ancient Sumatran emigrants to India, then to 'Iràk and the Persian Gulf 
where there is evidence of their existence before Islam." 

The presence of the boomerang in Gujerat is another piece of evidence 
confirming the line of movement suggested so far And RIVET has argued that 
the distribution of the ornamental oculi in the prows of modern boats and of 
the boomerang may be taken to mark the route of the Indonesian migration. 
From India, he says, the boomerang seems to have reached Sumer, and thence 
by the nomads of the North Arab deserts to Mount Sinai, Egypt and Pales. 
It appears in Egypt c 3500 B.C., and then spreads in Africa, where it 
gives rise to the throwing knife (werfmesser), and in prehistoric- and proto- 
historic Europe.* 

But it must be stated that the date of this Indonesian migration by 
way of India to Africa and Madagascar has been differently estimated by 
different writers. From the linguistic data drawn from the Malagasy language, 
FERRAND reaches the conclusion that the Sumatran colonisation of Madagascar 
took place during the period from the second to the fourth century A.D. or a 
little earlier. HORNELL is inclined to push the date a little further back. He 
JRAI. 1934, p, 315. 

Census of India, 1931, Vol L pt. i, para. 185. 
Encyclopaedia oj Islam : з. ү. Sayabiga, 


Le Groupe Oceanien— BSI. (1927) —pp. 140-60, 
J RAIL. loc, cit. 
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points out that the cocoanut is first mentioned in the Mahavamsa in. B.C. 
118, its milk being used in the preparation of cement used in the building 
of the Ruanwelle dagoba at Anurädhapura, and must have come from Indo- 
nesia to Ceylon and South India about this time. The first colonisation of 
Madagascar, he concludes, may be put soon after, in the next succeeding 
century or two. Other writers are inclined to suggest still earlier dates, and 
the decision really turns on the question whether the migration to Madagascar 
is held to have taken place after the Hinduisation of Java and Sumatra or 
before it. 


The evidence and the present state of opinion on the subject of this 
migration cannot be better summed up than by KROM, and no apology is 
needed for offering here a translation of a long extract from his Hindoe-Ja- 
avensche Geschiedenis, He says :* “ That from time immemorial there have 
been many more migratory movements that have taken place by land and 
sea across Southern Asia and the Archipelago than was believed at one time. 
and that their mutual relations are much more complicated than appeared at 
first sight, is rendered more and more probable with research in other fields 


"becoming deeper and more many-sided. Attention deserves to be drawn to 


one remarkable fact. In a study of the boat designs of India and the neigh- 
bouring lands HORNELL comes to the conclusion that the Archipelago was the 
home of a peculiar kind of boat whichis provided with wings for the sake 
of stability. There are outrigger-canoes with one wing and those with two 
wings, and it 1s remarkable that the single outrigger canoe I$ found all over 


' the West (West coast of Sumatra, etc.) and the East of the Archipelago, 
| while in between these regions lies the area of the double outrigger canoe 


(which is also found in Madagascar). According to HORNELL, the single wing 


' model must have belonged to the original population, whom he calls Negritos 


or Proto-Polynesians ; and the Indonesians coming from Indo-China must 
have spread themselves among them in a fan-shaped expansion, and by these 
the double-wing type must have been developed. But most interesting is what 
the author has noticed in South India where clear physical similarities to the 
people of the Archipelago occur among some castes. Among the Paravars, 
pearl-fishers of the Gulf of Manar from one old, the single outrigger canoe is 
in use (the oldest sources mention this), and these people must then be the 
remnants of a great. Polynesian movement towards the West. Moreover the 
caste of Shanars exhibits particular agreement with the Indonesians from an 
authropological viewpoint ; they have no concern with sea-faring (and cannot 
therefore settle the problem with the double outrigger canoe) but with cocoa 
nut cultivation which is not indigenous to India and must have been intro- 
duced there from the Archipelago by way of Ceylon : the Shanars must thus 
be the remnants of a second stream from East to West, later than the arrival 
of the Indonesians. 

These evidences may not be found very striking, but the view that 
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there lies behind them more than a bare possibility, is strengthened by the 
researches of Sylvain Levi. They lead him to ask what the Austroasiatic 
culture, which has left behind traces among the Mundas, could have contri- 
buted politically and socially to the later Indian culture. By the side of this 
we may doubtless place the question how far the ancestors of the Indonesians 
were involved in the evolution of what in historical times came to be 
as the Hindu culture of India ptoper, There is every probability that when 
the Indians set forth to colonise the East, they did not strike a new path, 
but did the reverse of what in the remote past the sailors of another race 
from the East had done... . 


- We must consider one other question, regarding which opinion differs 
as to whether we have to deal with a fact of prehistory or whether it occurred 
after the Hindu colonisation. It relates to Madagascar. We have already 
mentioned the prevalence here of the double outrigger canoe, which might 
have been introduced by the Indonesians ; that these came to Madagascar 
and that Malagasy is an Austronesian speech will not be questioned by any- 
body. But the question is, when the migration must haye taken place, and 
as direct historical data regarding this are totally lacking in Madagascar 
also, we have to depend exclusively on the evidence of language. This contains 
a number of words of Sanskrit origin, and according as one lays stress on 
the fact of their presence or on the smallness of their number, one may infer 
that Madagascar was colonised by Hinduised or non-Hinduised Indonesians. 
The fir& opinion has found a convinced supporter in FERRAND, the second is 
that of GRANDIDIER! From any one who has not studied Malagasy, no 
verdict will be expected in this matter ; but we would express our opinion that 
the words cited by FERRAND in comparison with the Sanskrit element in the 
Indonesian speeches of the Hinduised part of the Archipelago, make a some 
what poor impression, and it is not clear how the geographical situation of 
Madagascar to which this author appeals can be the cause of the Indonesian 
colonists allowing a much smaller supply of Sanskrit words to enter their 
speech than they themselves employed. It seems to us therefore much more 
probable that the speech brought to Madagascar was Indonesian without 
Sanskrit, such as we have to postulate for Java and Sumatra also before the 
arrival of the Hindus, and that in the Malagasy language which grew out of 
this imported speech, Sanskrit words were due to later intercourse which con- 
tinued between the Archipelago and Madagascar after the Hindu colanisa- 
tion of the former: and with this agrees the report of Edrisi that in his 
time (1154) both parties? can understand each other's speech, The first 
voyages of the Indonesians towards the Far West, however, and the so-called 














1. Histoire Physique, naturelle et politique de Madagascar, [V (1908), pp. 10 
and Tf. Before the beginning of ‘the Christian era, the Melanesians and others 
came from the East of the Archipelago, while the ruling class was derived from the 
historical Javanese immigration of the 16th century— KROM. 
2, Strictly the reference is to the people of East Africa, but according to FERRAND 
the Malagasies are meant—Krom. 
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colonisation of the island must, in our opinion, have occurred before the 
arrival of the Hindus in the Archipelago, and are connected with the mowe- 
ments to India proper of which we have spoken above 

It is thus clear that according to KROM there was a marked wave of Indo- 
nesian migration across Southern India towards Madagascar in prehistorical 
times before the formation and spread of Indo-Aryan culture towards the East.! 

Before leaving this early Indonesian movement to the West, mention must 
be made of the interesting account of the foundation of Aden given by Ibn 
Al-Mujawir, an Arab writer of the early thirteenth century (1223 A.D.) He 
says :* " When the empire of the Pharoahs fell, this place (Aden) became de- 
serted as a result of the decline of the (Egyptian) empire. The peninsula 
(of Aden) was inhabited by fishermen who fished in this place. They lived 
there for quite a long time, with the resources they found there, being pro- 
vided by Allah with the material necessaries of life. (This lasted) till the 
arrival of the people of Al-Komr in boats with a great number of people 
(besides the sailors). They took possession of the peninsula (of Aden), ex- 
pelled the fishermen on the peak of the Red Mountain, the Hukkat and the 
Djabal-al-Manzar. It is a mountain which commands the buildings of the 
port. The monuments raised by these people still exist, and their construc- 
tions are durable, being built of stone, and cement coming from the valleys 
and mountains of this country. 


“The poet has said : I weep much, because their houses are empty now. 
The leader of their camels is gone. My heart is full of sadness. I stop 
where they lived dreaming and thinking of them and asking: ‘O houses! 
have you any news of them ? Answer me quick. I was answered from their 
houses with lamentations and cries of—' I bewail the race, O careless опе ! 
The caravans are gone now. I have among them a mistress, perfect in every 
way. On her cheek and in her waist one saw the rose and the creeper 


‘(The people of Al Komr) left Al-Komr for reaching Aden, sailing in 
company and in a single monsoon. Ibn Al-Mujawir says that these people are 
dead, that their power has come to an end, and that the route which they 











1. In his recent work Suvernadvipa, p. 23, Prof. R. C. MAJUMDAR expresses the 
view that it is more reasonable to ain the linguistic facts observed by FERRAND 
in Madagascar by supposing a common centre in India, from which the streams of 
colonisation proceeded towards the East as well as towards the West, than by suppos- 
ing that Hindu colonists first settled in Malayasia and then turned back to colonise 
Madagascar. It will be seen, however, that. KRoM's view shows that the two alter- 
natives given by Prof. MAJUMDAR by no means exhaust the possiblities In a region 
where speculation has admittedly to be based on very meagre data, there is necessarily 
room for much difference of opinion. Personally I feel that it is difficult to differ 
from or improve upon KROM's statement of the case. I may add that on the terms 
Malabar and Malaya, there is room for other views than those cited by Prof. MAJUM- 
DAR at pp. 19-22 of his excellent work mentioned above. 

2 Cited and translated into French by FERRAND, JA. : 11 : 13 (1919), pp. 473-9, 
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took is closed. At present there is no one who knows of the maritime voy- 
ages of this people, none who could tell how they lived and what they did. 
"Section. Ibn Al-Mujawir says: From Aden to Mogadiso it takes one 
monsoon (to effect the voyage); from Mogadiso to Kilwa is a second mon- 
soon, and from Kilwa to Al-Komr, a third. The people (of Al-Komr) have 
combined these three monsoons into a single one. A ship from Al-Komr 
reached Aden (directly) by this route in the year 626 (of the Hegira—1228- 
1229). They set sail at the time of departure from Al-Komr with Kilwa as 
their destination, but anchored on the contrary at Aden. The ships (of the 
people of Al-Komr) have outriggers, because the seas near Al-Komr are 
narrow, dangerous and shallow. When this people (of Al-Komr which had 
conquered Aden) lost its power and the Barbar came there, the latter at- 
tacked and chased them from Aden. They occupied the country and esta- 
blished themselves in the valley, at the spot where we now find mat huts,” 


FERRAND points out that in the first passage, Ibn Al-Mujawir refers, 
like his contemporary Ibn Sa'id, to the Western migration of the Indonesians, 
and that the second passage has reference to conditions of contemporary navi- 
gation between Madagascar and Aden. He also holds that Komr in the 
first passage refers to the original country from which the Malagasy peo- 
ple came, viz, Western Indonesia, and that the voyage said to have been 
effected in one monsoon must have comprised the last part of their journey, 
viz. that from South India to Aden. These old Indonesian voyages leading 
to the colonisation of Aden and of Madagascar FERRAND is inclined to place 
about the beginning of the Christian era, while KROM would put them much 
earlier as already stated. The mention of outrigger canoes in the second 
passage is also worthy of note! 


The trade-relations between Southern India and the Roman empire have 
been very well studied by different authors, and there is no need to repeat 
here facts generally well known and established on authentic contemporary 
sources. There were two routes taken by the traffic between East and West : 
one, an older route from the head of the Persian Gulf along the Euphrates 
to the Syrian and Arabian coast; and a later, and in some respects more 
advantageous route, was that from the East coast of Egypt to the Nile. This 
latter commanded a stream better suited to navigation and involved a shorter 
land transport. " Not twenty ships in the year," observed a writer in the reign 
of Augustus, “ventured forth under the Ptolemies from the Arabian Gulf ; 
now 120 merchantmen annually sail to India from the port of Myos Hormos 
alone. Then came the discovery of Hippalus, " the pilot who by observing 
the location of the ports and the conditions of the sea, first dj | how 


covered 
to lay his course straight across the ocean.” Arabia also took part in this 
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trade, and ‘in the houses of rank in India, as MOMMSEN said! ‘ Arabian 
wine was drunk alongside the Falerian from Italy and the Laodicene from 
Syria ; and the lances and shoe-makers' awls which the natives of the coast of 
Malabar purchased from the foreign traders were manufactured at Muza." 


The rise of the kingdom of Aksum on the ruins of the kingdom of Meroe 
in the first half of the first century A.D. and the consequent increase in the 
importance of Adulis, the chief port of Aksum, appear to have opened the way 
for the penetration of South Indian influences in this part of the East African 
coast. Soon after Nero’s time, Aksum was the neighbour of the Roman 
Empire in the south in North Africa, and had contact with Roman territory 
in Arabia across the straits. The relations between Aksum and the Roman 
Empire and the aim of Nero's policy in this direction have been the sub- 
ject of an interesting discussion in recent years. It has been suggested that 
Nero aimed at safeguarding ‘the commercial interests of the empire by se- 
curing the decaying Meroitic Kingdom against the encroachment of the ex- 
panding Aksumite kingdom of Abyssinia, which threatened to monopolize 
the African ivory trade,’ and obstruct the direct trade route to India. Others 
have held that this theory will hardly bear close scrutiny. However that 
may be, we may be sure that the rise of Aksum and its chief port Adulis 
carried one stage further a process that had already been at work for a long 
time. From the earliest times Egyptians had traded with East Africa, and 
in Hellenistic and Ptolemaic times, they developed, as we have noted before, 
direct sea communications with India in competition with those of the Selucid 
land routes. “ Under Augustus," says MOMMSEN, “the Egyptian commercial 
traffic increased not less with these African harbours than with India.” And 
the Aksumite kingdom itself was subject to cultural influences from two sides : 
Hellenistic influences flowing from the north and easily traced in the coinage 
and epigraphy of the period and Indian Influences from across the sea. The 
latter have been studied specially by Enno LITTMANN in a paper, Indien and 
Abessintan, published in 1926 in the Jacobi Commemoration Volume. 

LITTMAN points out that the Portuguese found a colony of Indian mer- 
chants in Massua when they sought Abyssinian connections towards the close 
of the middle ages. And to-day there are many banias on the East African 
coast up to Madagascar, playing a prominent part in the trade of the ports 
of East Africa, and in Addis Abeba when any trade is possible there. And 
he argues that the high material culture of the kingdom of Aksum must have 
owed something in earlier times to the spiritual elements of Indian origin 
which then spread over the whole of the civilised world. It is possible that 
numeral signs were borrowed from India, and though little can now be traced 
directly to Indian influences in the realm of fairy tales, still it is not impro- 
bable that some narratives from Indian merchants started a more or less in- 
dependent development along similar lines in Africa, or at least gave a fillip 





1. op. cit., p. 289 
2 Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. X, pp. 779 and 880-3 
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to it. Indian influence, especially South Indian influence, can be traced more 
clearly, according to LITTMANN, in the rock-cut shrines of Lalibala and else- 
where.! 


LITTMANN discusses at some length the loan words of Indian origin 
found in the Abyssinian vocabulary, and distinguishes three classes among 
them. First, old Indian words borrowed directly by the Abyssinians; to 
this class belong 'sokar' (sugar) and 'nàga' (elephant). The word '&ar 
kara ' travelled first by the land route across Persia and Asia Minor to Greece 
and Rome, then again by the sea route to East Africa ria Arabia. The 
Ethiopian Bible has the word sokar. The elephant was always indigenous 
in Abyssinia and had a native name. HALÉvY suggests that the native name, 
zahon, applied to the untameable African elephant, while the Indian war- 
elephant came to be known as ndge in Abyssinia. But it may be doubted 
if elephants were ever exported by sea from India. Talking of the ivory 
trade, the Pertplus? says distinctly : “ Practically the whole number of ele- 
phants and rhinoceros that are killed live in the places inland (in Africa), 
although at rare intervals they are hunted on the sea coast even near Adulis.” 
The Ptolemies hunted elephants for army use. Cosmas Indicopleustes has, 
however, preserved an inscription found by him at Adulis mentioning Indian 
elephan:s of the time of Ptolemy III (246-221 B.c.), but these are traceable 
ultimately to the herd of 500 elephants presented to Selucue by Candra- 
gupta Maurya. And in this respect, the statement Cosmas makes elsewhere 
of the Ethiopian use of elephants is not without interest. He says: " The 
Ethiopians do not understand the art of taming elephants ; but should the 
king wish to have one or two for show, they capture them when young and 
subject them to training; Now the country abounds with them, and they 
have large tusks which are exported by sea from Ethiopia even into India and 
Persia and the Homerite country and the Roman domınion.”* LITTMANN 
concludes that the word naga was probably borrowed from Indian merchants 
in Adulis of old and applied to tame court elephants. 

The second class of Indian loan words in Ethiopian comprises words 
taken through Greek or Arabic translations. In this class we have the words 
for beryl (glass), musk, chess, pepper and some others. Lastly, the modern 
Indian borrowings mixed up in the popular speech of Abyssinia form a class 
by themselves, and LITTMANN gives a long list of these words like banian, 
Bengali, police, punkah, rupee and so on. 

We may conclude with some observations on Adulis, the chief port of 
the Aksumite kingdom. This ancient name is preserved in that of the modern 











1. cf. FERGUSSON, cited and commented cn by SCHOFF in his edition of Periplus, 
pp. 64-5 

2. Section 4 

3. MCCRINDLE's Christian Topography of Cosmas р 58 ता. 2. WI EDT 339 

4 MG p. 372. ; WINSTEDT, p. 339. 

5. Periplus, p. 60. 
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village of Zula. “The present port is Massowa, centre of the Italian colony 
of Eretria, which lies near the mouth of the bay of Adulis.” “ Adulis was 
one of the colonies of Ptolemy Philadelphus (B.C. 285-246)," says SCHOFF, 
"and was always of commercial importance because it was the natural port 


Adulis and the Aksumite kingdom are first mentioned by the author of the 
Periplus about 60 A.D. He calls Adulis ‘a port established by law,' and says : 
"Opposite Mountain Island (on the mainland) twenty stadia from shore, 
lies Adulis, a fair sized village, from which there is a three days’ journey to 
Coloe, an inland town and the first market for ivory. From that place to the 
city of the people called Aksumites there is a five days’ journey more: to 
that place all the ivory is brought from the country beyond the Nile through 
the district called Cyeneum, and thence to Adulis" We get a detailed ac- 
count of the exports and imports from this important harbour, among them, 
` There are imported into these places, undressed cloth made in Egypt for 
the Berbers ; robes from Arsinoe: cloaks of poor quality dyed in colours; 
double-fringed linen mantles; many articles of flint glass, and others of 
murrhine, made in Diospolis; and brass, which is used for ornament and 
in cut pieces instead of coin ; sheets of soft copper, used for cooking-utensils 
and cut up for bracelets and anklets for the women ; iron, which is made into 
spears used against the elephants and other wild beasts, and in their wars, 
Besides these, small axes are imported, and adzes and swords; copper drink 
ing-cups, round and large; a little coin for those coming to the market : 
wine of Laodicea and Italy, not much : olive oil, not much : for the king, 
gold and silver plate made after the fashion of country, and for clothing, 
military cloaks, and thin coats of skin, of no great value. Likewise from 
the district of Ariaca across this sea, there are imported Indian iron, and 
steel, and Indian cotton cloth ; the broad cloth called monache and that called 
sagmatogene, and girdles, and coats of skin and mallow-coloured cloth, and a 
few muslins, and coloured lac. There are exported from these places ivory, 
and tortoise-shell and rhinoceros-hom.”: Then we have the account of Cos- 
mas Indicopleustes, 'the principal character among the traders, as he is 
among the geographers or theorists of Justinian's Age'* Both Cosmas and 
Scholasticus apparently shipped at Adulis to sail East: Cosmas says: ‘On 
the coast of Ethiopia, two miles off from the shore, is a town called Adule, 
which forms the port of the Axomites and is much frequented by traders who 
come from Alexandria and the Elanitic Gulf.’ He th proceeds to give an 
account of two Greek inscriptions on a marble chair which he copied in the 
reign of Justin at the request of Abbas, the Governor of Adulis - ‘ Elesbaan, 
who was the king of the Axomites, and was preparing to start on an expedi 
tion against the Homerites on the opposite side of the Gulf, wrote to the 
Governor directing him to take copies of the inscriptions” and send them 
1. Periplus : бес. б. 

2. BEAZLEY—The Dawn of Modern Geography, I, p. 192, 
3. WINSTEDT, р. 336. 
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to him, and the governor applied to Cosmas, who took Lwo sets of the copies 
and retained one for himself: The inscriptions recited the conquests of 
Ptolemy Eurgetes (B.c. 247-223) and of a king of Abyssinia who came much 
later. He mentions also the direct sea trade between Adulis and Ceylon,: 
and states that emeralds were taken to India by Ethiopian traders who got 
them from the Blemmyes in Ethiopia. 


The site of ancient Adulis was discovered in 1906 after some trial exca 
vations on the spot by SUNDSTRÖM of the Swedish mission in Abyssinia, re- 
gular excavation being prohihited by the Italian Government? The trial ex- 
cavations brought to light the existence in former times of a considerable two- 
storeyed building, ‘the Palace of Adulis’ besides some coins of gold and 
silver. SUNDSTROM also saw reason to believe that the ancient town was 
destroyed by fire An Italian expedition under PARIBENI conducted more 
systematic excavations a little later and in the course of these excavations a 
seal was found with a short inscription in four letters of unmistakably Indian 
Brahmi script of the early centuries A.D. It is not possible to read the letters 
satisfactorily from the only reproduction of them I have seen. It is given by 
LITTMANN in his paper in the Jacobi Commemoration Volume (р. 410). It 
is evident we have the negative of the inscription before us, but the reproduc- 
tion seems to be not mechanical, but based on a drawing, and only one letter 
can be read with any confidence at present. 


1. MCCRINDLE, pp. 54-6, 

2. Ibid., p. 366. 

3. Zeitsch. fur Assyriologie, XX, рр. 171-2. 
4. Ibid., p. 174. 





PARAMARTHASARA 
By 
5. 5. SURYANARAYANA SASTRI 


About the beginning of last year, my attention was directed to the Para- 
marihasara in answering a query sent me by MR. P, C. DIVANJI, as to the 
existence and authorship of an Advaita work of this name. After giving him 
the information asked for, I was interested in making a study and preparing 
an English translation of the work. At a later stage I realised that there 
were large similarities between this and Abhinavagupta's work of the same 
name, with which I had become familiar in the text and translation published 
by Dr. L. D. BARNETT.! DR. BARNETT refers to a book in Telugu script con- 
taining seventy-nine éryds, published in 1907 by PATTISAPU VENKATESVARUDU, 
and holds that it is a work extracted largely from Abhinavagupta's with some 
additions and alterations calculated to give it a Vaisnava colour. On compar- 
ing it with Adisesa’s work as published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 
(No. 12) and Pataüjalis Aryapercásiti (as published in the Pandit, volume 
V) I found that the three were substantially identical and that VENKATESVA- 
RUDU's seventy-nine dryds could be arrived at by leaving out the first nine in 
the Trivandrum edition and including one from the Pandit edition? Dr. Bar- 
NETT's conclusion, if true, should therefore apply to Sesa's work of that name.* 
Since my reading of that seemed to indicate its being a consistent whole and 
since in spite of the use of Visnu's names there could be seen little or no 
sectarian bias, it seemed to me that the question of the dependence of either 
on the other merited further investigation. The examination would indicate 
that che Kashmir work rather than the other is derivative. The details of 
the analysis are given below. 

L А version which begins with the words “ param parastham gahanäd 
anádim " requires explanation for " param " and “ parastham gahanäd” ; the 
former is translated as “supreme” and interpreted as “ superior to his ' Po- 
wers' (Sakli) " ; the latter is rendered as “ exalted above the Abyss, ie. higher 
in order of being than Mäya.” This raises a question as to the status of 


1. JRAS, 1910. 

2. The Trivandrum edition will hereafter be referred to as T. the Pandit 
edition as P, and Abhinavagupta's work as K. Since completing this paper I have 
had an opportunity of comparing the text with an edition in Bengali script It was 
published for the second time in Sakäbda 1810. It begins with " av vaktüd andam 
abhat |v. x (T)| and contains 79 äryäs in all, like the Telugu &ript edition, but, 
unlike the latter, uses the word " pencasiti" in the last verse 

3. The ascription to Patanjali is probably correct so far as we can judge. There 
is no inconsistency with the alleged authorship of Ädisesa since the former is reputed 
to be an arhéa of Adigesa. That the present work was long known as Patajfijali’s is 
borne out by a commentator on the Jivanmuktiviveka who refers to it as Pátafijala- 
smrii (See Anandasrama edition, p, 262). 
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Máyà ; it is but a Sakti of the Supreme, whether in Advaita or Pratyabhijfià 
Saivism, relative independence being granted only in pluralistic Saivism ; this 
being the case " barastham gahanüd" seems but to repeat what is said in 
"param". The language of T is simpler and more straightforward : “ pa- 
тат ", superior ; to what? “ parasyüh prakrteh ", to primal nature which to 
the non-Vedäntic understanding is the root-cause of the world, It appears 
likely that Abhinavagupta made a change for the sake of distinctiveness and 
that the change was not very happy 


The use of " visuum " in T and " sambhum " in K is not very significant ; 
many advaitins from Sarhkara to Madnusüdana have Offered obeisance to 
Vispu and referred to the Supreme under that name or one of its synonyms ; 
Siva has also been similarly referred to from Väcaspati to Appayya Diksita. 
What is of importance is that while in 7, " Visum” is practically colourless, 
" Siva" in K is definitely the pati of Pratyabhijiia Saivism, “ the universal sub- 
ject of thought ", " whose essential nature is the rapture of supreme egoity 
(parahanmta-camatkara)," Prima facie it is more likely that the theistically 
colourless was used as the basis for what has such colour, rather than vice 
versa. The commentator of T, it may be noted, explains “ Visuu" as "sad. 
ünanda-cid-ghana ", a homogeneous whole of reality, bliss and consciousness. 


In any case the introductory verse need not engage us longer, since it is 
very doubtful if it is an Integral part of the AÁryaüpaücasili. It is not in arya 
metre ; its recognition leads to admitting more than eighty-five verses; and 
neither it nor its successor is found in the edition published in the Pandit 
Possibly these two verses are the work of a later hand. But whoever did it 
in the case of T, introduced the word “ Visnu " in conformity with subsequent 
use of that name in the body of the text. Tf T (or its equivalent P) happens 
to be modelled on K, it is more difficult to account for differences in reckoning 
the number of verses in the former, the non-inclusion of the introductory 
verses in P and so on. 


IJ. Verses 2 and 3 (К) clearly state that one who is the “ ádhara " 
was questioned by a disciple as to the Supreme Verity, that the “ adhara " 
responded to the request in kärikäs, and that Abhinavagupta relates the es- 
sense of these küriküs " sivasasanadrstiyogena " ; this last compound means, 
we suggest, "in conjunction with the knowledge of Siva'a teaching (in the 
Agamas) ", (not as DR. BARNETT would have it "in mystic vision of Siva's 
law"). Thus, Abhinavagupta's own words appear to indicate the syncretic 
character of his work. 


And this appearance is confirmed by the words of Abhinavagupta's com- 
mentator, Yoga Muni, who explains the adhàra to be Sesa ; Sesa is claimed to 
be the author of 7; and the frequent use of “ Fimu” and its synonyms is 
intelligible in this case, for Sesa is the support of Visnu, not merely of the 
world 

The language of v. 2 (K) implies a set of questions such as are found 
in vv. V-VII (T). 
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III. Where there is partial agreement between K and T, the former often 
appears to develop an idea of the latter. For instance, in v. XVI (T), we 
are told “ Just as a clear crystal takes on the colours of diverse coloured 
objects (in proximity) even so the pervasive (self) takes on the nature of 
the adjuncts produced by the gunas (prakyit).” The commentator explains 

nature of the adjuncts’ as “the nature of beings divine, human, etc. (deve 
tvamanusyalvädıkam.) The corresponding line in v. 6 (A) reads sura- 
münusa-pasu-padapa-rüpatvam. Ladvad. isofi Supposing the latter to be 
the original no reason can be imagined for departing from it and adopting 
less clear language about upddits brought about by gunas. Assuming Sega to 
have been a staunch Vaisnava the only word in A, he could have objected to, 
‘ iia" and this, In itself a colourless word, he does not fight shy of, as 
witness his mention of ifvara and paramesvari-bhava (see wv. XXXIV, 
LXIV). Further, the repetition of the word " dhatte " in the second line of the 
verse in T s very natural and more consistent with the verse-form of a 
primary work, than the words of the second line in K. The same natural 
repetition is seen in v. XVII (T), where the first line is “ gacchati gacchali 
salile™ etc., and the second line " antahkarane gacchati gacchaty dima pi 
etc. Here too, the second line of the corresponding verse, v. 7 (A), contains 
a more expanded but less poetically natural, though correct form: “ lanuka- 
rana-bhuvenavarge lalhä ‘уат älmä mahesänah.” The same process of ex- 
pansion followed by non-repetition or non-mention of the verb is found in 
v. 8 (K) which corresponds to v. XVIII (T), where the latter says " atma- 
...dríyatàm eli", while K suppresses the verb thus: " üima visayasraya- 
пена dhimakure.” 





IV. Where there is incorporation of Scriptural passages, the T version 
is more natural than that of K. Thus v. LIX (T) uses the words " ko mohah 
kah sokak " following the text of Ifa, 7, while A (v. 52) inverts the order into 
" kah Sckah ko mohah”. It is a justifiable conjecture that the original verse 
preserved the same order as the Sruti text. The same procedure is found in 
v. LXVIII (Т), апа the corresponding verse in A (v. 58). The former 
refers to two texts—" álmajias larali $ucam " (Ch. VIL i, 3) and “ vidvan 
na bibheli kutas$cana" (Tant. II, 9)—, while the latter telescopes them into 
“ Gtmajfio na kutagcana bibheli” ; and the rest of the verse in K is in the 
nature of an explanation, that he fears nothing since everything is his own 
true form and that there is no real destruction; this is less natural in a 
karika than the condensed statement of the T version. 

V. The process of telescoping will be seen at work in the case of the 
körikäs themselves, if we compare v. 51 (K) with vv. LVII, LVIII (T). The 
two verses of T counsel the transcendence of Mäyä and the contemplation 
of Brahman as the self, as the result of which contemplation, the jive will get 
to be of the same nature as Brahman, like water mixing with water, milk with 
milk and so on. The corresponding verse in K speaks of the transcendence 
of Māyā and, immediately after that, merger in Brakman, like water in 
water, etc, The process of contemplation is neither foreign nor non-essential 
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to the Pratyabhijnà school. If in spite of its insistence on ahamgrahopüsand, 
there is no mention of it here, it is likely to have been due to a process of 
telescoping, due to many causes, indolence, forgetfulness of the original, the 
desire to be distinctive and so or. It is not as though Abhinavagupta's is the 
shorter work ; so the desire for condensation cannot in. Mor are inter- 
mediate steps or agencies always left out by him. When Sesa says release 
is the cutting of the knot of nescience (v. LXXIII), Abhinavagupta (v. 60) 
improves on it and speaks of release as the manifestation of one self through 
one's own potencies, on the cutting of the knot of nescience (“ apidnagrant hi- 
bhidü svasaktibhir vyaktaté™) ; this of is quite in line with Pratya- 
bhijià teaching that bondage and release result through one's own éaktis ; 
all that has to be noted here is that Abhinavagupta does not always seek 
conciseness at the expense of doctrinal fullness or accuracy. Compare also 
v. 81 (A), where between cognition of the Absolute and the sense of accom- 
plishment (krtyakrtyata) Abhinavagupta introduces the manifestation of cog- 
misership (upalabhdhrta-prakdéa). 


Another instance of possible telescoping is provided by v. 50, the first 
line of which expresses the idea contained in the whole of v. LXII (T), 
while the second line goes on to say " I myself am the author of the various 
Siddhüntas, agamas and tarkas.” The expression " siddkantágama-tarka " 
occurs in v. LXV (T), where it is said that the advaitin has no quarrel with 
the conflicting claims of various siddhäntes since they all refer in the last 
resort to that which is the self of all. The lifting of this expression from its 
context in T and its use in v. 50 (K) which is made to say that the self 
though not an agent is yet an agent in the production of the agamus, etc., 
does violence to sequence as well as to sense. It calls aloud for explanation 
and the only explanation is the anxiety of Abhinavagupta to safeguard the 
inviolate authenticity of the revealed Saiva canon 


VI. Occasionally we find in K moralising which is not quite consistent 
with the nature of karikas. Thus, while v. LII (T) compares the pleasures 
qnd pains of the everfree soul to the bondage of the honest man caught in the 
company of thieves, v. 53 (K) says “ Harmful verily is the defect of associa- 
tion, like the union with a thief of one who is no thief,’ What is needed 
here is only the comparison (which is found in T too), not the moralising. 
Of a piece with this procedure is the expansion by K (v. 28) of the idea 
tersely or pointedly expressed in v. XXVIII (T). The latter wants tc make 
out that the phenomenal is capable of practical efficiency and that it is due 
to nescience ; the former elaborates the practical efficiency in the words " trà- 
sum kurule mrlyuparyantam, causes terror which may end in death" and 
proceeds to say that the great potency of delusion cannot verily be gauged. 
The latter part is pointless, especially in comparison with the second line of 
T, which says that the delusive presentation of duality is but nescience and 
not real ; this indeed is what follows from the rope-snake analogy mentioned 
in the first line. 
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VIL In v. 30 (.K) we have an instance of a variation from the T text, 
which is a clear case of going off the rails. The corresponding verse in T 
is v. XXIX ; the previous verse states that the delusive presentation of dua- 
lity is but nescience and not real; what is non-real is taken to be real, the 
non-self mistaken for the self; because of this delusion that the non-self 
(of duality) is the self, fools do not cognis the real self, which is all-pervasive 
and the self of all ; this is what is stated in v. XXIX. But curiously enough 
we find that v. 30 (K) speaks not of " ülmalü-bhranti" in the " anatman " 
but of “ amütmabhimaánah " in what is not other than " atman " The process 
of superimposition is no doubt reciprocal; the self is taken to be the not- 
self, in the same way as the not-self is taken for the self. But there is no 
need for specially mentioning the former in this context. For the previous 
verse even in K, verse 29, speaks only of the delusive presentation of dharma, 
adharma, varma, üírama, etc., that is to say, the not-self, in and as the sell. 
The obverse presentation, though no doubt a fact, lacks any occasion for its 
mention ; nor is the idea developed, as the very next verse, v. 3l, goes back 
to the conceit of self-hood in respect of the not-self “ anätmany apy dimama- 
nitvam”. It would appear that while freely developing the idea of reciprocal 
superimposition Abhinavagupta brought in casually the idea he expresses in 
v. 30. though it is not called for by the context. Such casual mention is in- 
consistent with his work being the original karikd, 

VIII. The references in K to Siva and in T to Visgu can be of little help 
in concluding the priority of either. It is worth noting, however, that while 
K consistently uses expressions like Sambhu (v. 1, 26), Mahesanah (v. Т), 
Paramaéíiva (v. 32), Bhagavan (v. 38), Sivamayatvam (v. 52) and Mahes- 
para (v. 81) and introduces characteristic doctrines like the thirty-six lattvas 
(v. 11) and the manifestation of the Supreme cognisership in release (v. 81), 
the text of T contains no characteristic Vaisnava doctrines and though the 
names Visqgu, Vasudeva and Hari are largely used, the word Isvara (as 
already noted) is used at least twice. It has also to be remembered that 
“Visnu” etymologically means the Pervasive one and that it is used in this 
sense by advaitins. Since advaitins admit a Saguna Brahman, only through 
the due recognition of whom release can be attained, since the name and form 
of this Brahman cannot but be relative to the status of the preceptor and 
seeker, and since the preceptor here is Adigega, the mythological couch of 
Visnu, it is quite natural that $esa’s work should refer to the Supreme under 
one name or other of Visnu without any question of religious bias. It is more 
likely that the Pratyabhijfià school, which is sectarian, borrowed from the 
non-sectarian text rather than that a non-sectarian non-dual text borrowed 
from the Pratyabhijfia and complicated its position by importing sectarian 
names and postulating an authorship to be consistent with the use of such 
names. The law of parsimony clearly favours the former possibility. 

IX. Vidyäranya who came within three centuries of Abhinavagupta is 
not likely to have erred in respect of the authorship of the Paramarthasara. 
He quotes twice from this work in his Jivanmuktiviveka (pp. 46, 70 of the 
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TPH edition) ; the first quotation is of v. 81 (T) and the second of v. 77 
(T); in both cases he mentions the author by name as $esa and on the 
former occasion with reverence as “ Bhagavan Sesa". lt js possible to 
assume that the Advaita plagiarist had done his work prior to the time of 
Vidyaranya and that the latter quoted from the plagiarism, not from the 
original. Such a contention presupposes Vidyaranya’s ignorance of Abhina 
vagupta's work or disingenuousness or both; not one of these alternatives 
commends itself. And it is not as though Vidyäranya had to quote the work 
or establish its authenticity. There was no point in his quoting Sesa unless 
at least in his day the author and his work enjoyed unquestionable reputation 
such as is inconsistent with his having been a mere plagiarist. In the suppo- 
sition that Abhinavagupta's is the derivative work, there is no reflection on 
his integrity or worth ; for he has made an honest if cryptic acknowledgment 
of his source, though present-day scholars have failed to note its significance. 


A. The conclusion reached here has a significance not confined to the 
Paramürthasára, ]t is possible that more than one Pratyabhijfià work has 
derived from Advaita sources Where, in a work like the Daksinamürtistotra, 
there are many points common to Advaita and Pratyabhijfiä, it will be rash 
without further evidence to conclude the derivation of either from the other.! 
The analogy of the mirrored city, for instance, is found both in that Sfotra 
v. land in the Paramarthasára vv. 12, 13 (K). I£ however, the whole of 
this work is based on and has drawn largely from an Advaita work of the 
same name, js it not likely that this analogy too is primarily the advaitin's 
and constitutes part of what Pratyabhijfia took over from his system ? The 
problems suggested in such comparisons are not susceptible oí easy solution ; 
nor should they be lightly brushed aside. There is. an ever-recurring' confusion, 
for instance, in the advaitin's idea of release ; while most schools hold that 
it is realisation of Brahman, some at least contend it is attainment of lévara- 
bhava, What was the position of the early advaitin? Did he favour the 
former view or the latter?. Or did he Waver between the two? Until ques- 
tions like these can be satisfactorily answered it is not possible definitively to 
say which work or system was the borrower. And while not subscribing 
to the agnostic’s creed of perpetual ignorance we must yet confess that our 
ignorance of early Advaita is indeed very extensive, And our wi for 
the present will lie in the frank recognition that what are apparently clear 
Indications are anything but clear and unambiguous.: 





I, See an article by Rao BAHADUR AMARNATH Ray in JORM, VI, pp. 121-129, 

& Dr. K. C. PANDEY in his study of Abhinavagupta (Chowkhambha, 1935) has 
come to the same conclusion as ourselves (pp. 57-59) ; his examination is necessarily 
briefer and his acquaintance with Sesa's work does not seem to be perfect, since he 
speaks of it a3 a work giving “in brief the most essential principles of the Sänkhya 
philosophy” (p. 56): he draws attention to the fact that Abhinavagupta himself in 
the Bhagavad gitártha Sangraha quotes from Sega's work (vw, LXXXI) as if from 
Sruti ; this throws further light on the antiquity of Sega and the veneration corm- 
manded by him 


NOTES ON THE KATHA UPANISAD' 
By 
ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY 


First VALLI 


Arkonä brhad deväso amrtattvam anasuh, RV. X. 63. 4 
Ka etam ádityam arhati samayaitum ? JUB. I. 6. 1 
Kas lam mad-anyo devam jîûlum arhati ? KU. II. 21. 


Several crucial passages of KU. appear to have been radically misunder- 
stood even by Sankara, and a forticri by modern translators. We must in 
the first place understand the situation. Death (mriyu, yama) is throughout 
the Brähmanas and Upanisads, as also in RV. one of the highest names of 
God. Identified with the Sun, all that is under the Sun is in his power, and 
all beyond the Sun immortal ; He is the Breath of life, at whose departure living 
beings die (SB. X. 5. 1. 4, 21—4 and 13, 14 etc.). Under the Sun he takes 
the form of “ repeated death" (punar mpLyu) ; beyond the Sun he rules in 
Paradise. Death does not die. It is only by a conquest of the one and union 
with the other of his aspects that an immortality can be attained,—the Com- 
prehensor “defeats repeated death, death gets him not, Death becomes his 
Spiritual essence (atman), he becometh the One of the Devas " (BU. I. 2, 7), 
“he wins beyond the Sun" (CU. II. 10, 5). The solar Orb itself, the disk 
of the Sun, is the gateway of Death's house, the mansion of Brahman, to 
which the Wayfarer seeks admission in our Upanisad and in so many of the 
related texts, eg. Iéà 15-16. In our Upanisad Death himself is the Guru, 
and Naciketas the $rävaka and Sisya. We pr at once to a discussion of 
particular passages. 

15. Bahünüm emi prathama .. .emi madhyamah, kim.. .adya karisyati ? 
= As one of many I go first, and I go midway, and now what will He (Death) 
do with me?" "Now," ie. now that my time has come, now that I have 
really died and left the body behind me. Three visits to Death are likewise 
implied by the “ three nights” of I. 9 (not necessarily consecutive “ nights”) ; 
and these three correspond also to the three questions and three boons and 
three strides of the text. By bahünam Naciketas recognizes the universality 
Bud I ES LÉÉÁÉA———— 

1. See also my “A study of the Katha Upanisad,” IH@. XI, 1935, pp. 570- 
584. Frequent reference will be made to RAWSON, The Kajha Upanisad, Oxford, 1934. 
The following abbreviations are employed : RV., AV., TS., VS., MS., respectively the 
Rgveda, Atharva Veda, Taittiriya, VAjasaneyi and Maitrayani Samhita ; SB., AB., 
JB. JUB. PB., TB., respectively the Satapatha, Aitareya, Jaiminiya, Jaiminiya Upa- 
risad, Paficavirhia and Taittiriya Brähmanas ; BU., CU.. MU Mund., Isa., Trait. 
Up., KU. the Brhadäranyaka, Chändogya, Maitri, Mundaka, Isäväsya, Taittiriya, and 
Katha Upanisads ; B.G., Bhagavad Gita; 5n. Sutta Nipáta ; A, D., S, the Angut- 
tara, Digha, and Sarhyutta Nikayas. 
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of his experience. His is not, indeed, a particular case: it is the rule that 
everyman dies thrice and is thrice born,— first when he is begotten, second 
when he is initiated, and thirdly when he departs from this world (JUB. III. 
9). Having now for the third time and ° really " died, Naciketas stands upon 
the threshold of the new Life into which the sacrificer “ is reborn of the Fire." 
This formulation of "three deaths" makes intelligible what would otherwise 
be difficult to understand, the words of the “Voice” in the TB. version, 
- Thou hast been told, ' Betake thee to Death's houses." "2 * Unto Death have 
| bound thee. Go thou to him when he is not at home.” (prevesantam ). 
It is in fact only on the third morning that Death appears in person. One 
does not meet Him face to face until the body has really been consumed.‘ But 
Death has other "houses" than that which lies beyond the golden disk, of 
which the dark night of the womb, often referred to as a "hell" is one, 
the " night " of initiation another, and " death's dark night" a third. Death 
"as he is yonder " (SB. X. 5. 2. 16-17) is not in the womb, nor does he show 
himself in person to the initiate, nor even at death ; He is not " present " there, 
but only “re-presented ” by the concept of “ recurrent death " (punar mrtyu) : 
and this, we understand, is what is meant by the saying " Go when he is not 
at home." The Voice, in other words, advises Naciketas to prepare himself 
by an understanding of what is meant by a crossing over of the recurrent 
deaths that are appointed to every man here and now 


1. 8-9 (as represented in the TB. version): The matter of the food 
that Naciketas '" eats " on the three nights may also be considered. The nour- 
ishments are respectively Death's “ Progeny " (prajdm), “ sacrificial animals °" 
(pastin), and his “duties” (sädhukrtyän) These “ foods" should corres- 
pond to the three means by which one “lords it over death " three times in 
the course of a normal life, as described in JUB. III. 9 f, * death " being the 
same thing as “ hunger” (ašenāyā, privation). What are Death's “ progeny " 


oo 

l. We cannot see in what respect AA, IL 5 is, as KEITH insists, " fundament- 
ally distinct " from JUB. If in AA. it is three “ births” only that are specifically 
mentioned, it must not be overlooked that any birth implies a previous death, and 
that in any case this is explicit in the case of the third birth, since it is when the 
man departs (praiti) as a kriakrtyah, that is “ dies ^ having fulfilled his tasks, that 
he “is born again" (bunar jāyate) and becomes immortal (amylah bhavati), The 
texts are not identical, but nevertheless perfectly consistent. 

Punar jüyale : "is regenerated,” born again for the last time, never to be born 
m a mortal individual, but only with and as the Spirit, asarirah sariresu, cf. 
KU. VI. 4 sargesu lokesu $mriratvüya kalpate (sc. as a Kümácarin). Puwnar jüyate : 
as in BU. III. 9. 28, játa eva, na Jüyate, Ко ту ера janayet punah ? " He is born 
indeed, (and yet) he is not born (having become the ‘ Unborn,’ ajah) ; for who is 
there now to beget him again ? " (since he is no longer a member of any lineage, see 
JUB. III. 14. 1, and parallels, Hindu, Buddhist, and Christian ). | 

2. Note the plural, “ houses” 


be from dé, to bind or tie, as a sacrifice is “ted ca nom 4 The concludin 5 

Voi | | iuding words 

are spoken by the FACE, Not quoted as the Father's. । 3 
A " While ' the scm] progresses, God remains unseen " ( ECKHART). 
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or "children" ? In SB. X. 5. 2. 16 he is “one as he is yonder, and many 
as he is in his children” ; and clearly, these " children" are the " breaths 8 
or "rays" or "feet" that reach the heart of every living thing, and wita 
respect to which it is said that when they are withdrawn, the creature dies ; 
just as the many rays of the Sun are its “sons” (JUB. II. 9. 10},! the Sun 
being the same as Death (JUB. II. 10. 10 and passim). The eating of Death's 
“progeny ” is then the same thing as " coming into being in accordance with 
the breath: for it is inasmuch as the breath indwells the expended semen 
that he comes into being” (sa fate ‘nusambhavati pranem ca; yada hy eva 
retas siktam prana avisaly atha tat sambhavati, JUB. IT. 10. 5.)* Thus he 
overcomes the first death. Now as to the “sacrificial animals": " Verily 
unborn is the man in so far as he does not sacrifice ; it is through the sacrifice 
that he is bom” (JUB. III. 14. 8) with reference, of course to the sacrificial 
initiation which involves a temporary or symbolic death, and a rebirth, as is 
fully developed in the third book of the Satapatha Brahmana. And thus by 
this “birth from Agni,” he overcomes this second and initiatory death (JUB. 
IIL. 16. 6). Finally as to Death's sadhukrtyah : these " things to be done 
aright " are the “ works to be done” by the new man born of the initiation.* 
“what they do right, that rises up as their eating of food " (yat sádhu kur- 
venti tad esam annddyam ulsidati, JUB. III. 14.6). It is by this " food " 








1. “Under the theory of procession by powers, souls are described as rays” 
(Plotinus, Enneads, VI. 4. 3). 

2. "He who dwelleth in the semen is yet other than the semen...He is the 
Spirit, the Inner, Controller, the Immortal " (atmantaryamyamrtah, BU. IIL. 7. 23); 
hence “Say not ‘From semen” that a mortal once departed is born again, but from 
what is alive (in the semen) ; just as a tree springs up from the seed, no sooner 
dead than come into being again" (BU. IIL 9, 28). This can only be fully under- 
stood in the light of CU. VI. 11-12 where it is made clear that it is not the seed as 
such that is alive, but that " undimensioned (animanam, see discussion of KU. 11. 
20. below) that is not to be seen " within it, from which the great tree grows up. The 
same is implied in AV. XI. 4. 14 " When thou, the Breath, givest life, then is he 
born again"; cf. Kaus. Up. IIL 3 "It is as the Breath (prima) that the Provi 
dent Spirit (prajfüGtmam) grasps and erects the flesh." And this is also precisely 
the Christian doctrine, as enunciated by St. Thomas, Sum. Theol, IIL 32. 1 “ The 
power of the soul, which is in the semen, through the Spirit enclosed therein, fashions 
the body." 

The comparison dhanaruha iva.-.pretya sambhavah of BU, III. 9. 28 is repeated 
in KU. IL. 9 sasyam iväjäyate punah. The point of all these comparisons and 
allusions is, that it is the Spirit, and not the individual so-and-so, that is perpetually 
and instantly reborn, although not subjected to the vicissitudes of birth. It is only 
the psycho-physical vehicles which are animated by the Spirit, and are in this sense 
incarnations of the Spirit, or more properly speaking manifestations of the Spirit, that 
are themselves casually determined, and mortal He only, therefore, who “ knows 
himself” as the Spirit, and not as the psycho-physical vehicle, is free and immortal : 
and that " That art thou " follows immediately upon the passage briefly quoted above 
from CU. VI. 12. 2. See further my " The coming to birth of the Spirit," to appear 
shortly in Indian Culture. 

4. For initiation (diksá) as a death and a rebirth see TS. V. 2.4 and VI. 1.3, 
AB. L 3 and VL 31, JUB. III. 7-9, SB. IIL. 1.2 and III. 2.1, etc. 
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that the dead man is sustained and conveyed until he reaches the Sun and 
stands face to face with Death. the Angel with the Flaming Sword, the Sun, 
the Truth,— his breath first ascends” ; It explains to the so much he 
did right (iyed asya südhu krlam), so much evil : then along with the smoke 
(of the pyre) he ascends. . . He approaches him who glows yonder ( JB. I. 18 ), 
viz. "the Sun, Death” (JUB. III. 10. 10 and passim). In other words, it 
is by the " duty done " or " what has been done right " ( sadhukrtam) that the 
sacrificer is kept in being on the “night” of the third death, and until he 
reaches the very gates of the solar Paradise wherein Death is always at home. 
Past these gates there is no carrying over by means of any “food”, since 
` the eating of food" implies in some sort of a formal embodiment ; what is 
beyond the Sun, who is Death, is immortal (SB. II. 3. 3. 7) ; and no one be- 
comes immortal with the body (SB. X. 4. 3. 9 ; JUB. III. 38. 10). It is by 
knowledge al by such knowledge as Death himself imparts, that the final 
passage is made ; which knowledge of the Brahman is the knowledge of one 
self as the Self, as the Spirit (étman). This, as all our texts imply (JUB. 
III. 14. 5, etc., with the closest possible parallels in the Hermetic, Christian, 
and Islamic traditions), is a total severance of the Spirit from its psycho- 
physical manifestion, a ceasing to know of oneself by any name or aspect ` 
(náma-rüpa), or as anyone or anywhere : for there can be no retum to the 
source except of like to like, and “ That has not come from anywhere nor be- 
come anyone” (KU. II. 18). The question " Who knows where he is?" 
(KU, II. 25) will apply as much to the individual altogether liberated (ati- 
mukta, etc.) from his individuality as to the Spirit itself, which is only omni- 
present precisely because it is not "anywhere" As the Buddhist texts so 
often express it, " There beyond there is no further extension of thusness " 
(ndparam itlhatáyati, S. V. 222. etc. еіс.) з 

The foregoing discussion of the problem of "foods," “houses” and 
“ nights ", ccasidered as one question, is strictly speaking pertinent only to the 
TB. version of the story. In the Upanisad we are not told, but left to assume, 
that Death has been "away"; we are only told in both versions that the 
guest has " gone hungry." And this is a matter of fact ; one does not " eat " 
either in the womb, or on the eve of a sacrifice, or on one's death bed On 
the "fast day " (upa-vasatha) preceding a sacrifice (see SB. I. 1. 1. 7-11), 
in one way or another one “does not eat,” and “should sleep that night in 
the house of the sacrificial fire or household fire (dhavaniydgare vail ratriniy 
fayila garhabatyügüre và)for he who enters upon the operation approaches 
the Devas, and lies down amongst those very Devas whom he approaches," 
It is such a “ night” as this, spent fasting in the “ house of the Fire" that 
is referred to by the second "night" that is to be spent at Death's house. 
The words of SB. I. 1. 1. 9, “Let him therefore eat what, when eaten, 
counts as not eaten" is singularly suggestive of the situation represented in 
the TB. version of our story where, although Naciketas “ does not eat,” he 





SN SE ee Е 
1. Cf. S. L 119, where Mara seeks in vain for the departed arkat, Godhika, 
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is able to tell what it is that he “has eaten.” In any case we have been able 
to trace a connection between the three kinds of " food " in the TB. version, 
and the " three deaths " that are implied by the " three nights " of both texts. 
In the same way in KU. I. 11 rätrih Seyitä, the reference is not to just апу 
night, but to the Father's " rest " in the nights of time, in the sense of “ rested 
on the seventh day." “ Varuna is the night" (PB. XXV. 10. 10) ; "the 
night, the darkness, death” of AB. IV. 5; the “night” of JUB. III. 1. 9 
muhyanti digo na vai td raétrim prajnayente ; Le. the Brahman of MU. VI. 17 
na hy esya...difah kalpante. Thus in one sense or another all of the (four) 
"nights" of our text are " deaths" rather than " times," nor is there any- 
thing strange in this, in a tradition where seasons, months, fortnights and days 
and nights are so often states of being rather than times. 

I. 10 and 11, ‘wet prasrstam and mat prasrsteh “released by Thee” 
(Naciketas) and “ released by Me” (Auddälaka Aruni, Gautama, father of 
Naciketas). These expressions can only be understood in the light of RV. 
X. 16. 4-5, " Bear him, O Agni (here the Devourer, Death), give him back 
again, unto the Patriarchs in the world of the Perfected ; induing Life, 
let the Residue ascend, let him be aggregated in his own form” (vaha enaj 
sukrtam loke? ava srja punar, agne, pitrbhyah ; ayur vasana upa vetu desah,? 
sam gacchatüri* tanva® No difficulty remains, if only we do not persuade 

1. The story of Viävämitra and Indra in AA, IL. 2. 3-4 is virtually identical 
with that of Naciketas and Death in KU. Indra speaks as the Sun; Visvamitra 
pays a triple visit to Indra's " dear home.” On each occasion Visvamitra repeats 
a hymn, saying “ This is food,” meaning evidently, “ This has been my sustenance.” 
Indra grants a boon (not three : the whole story is condensed), Visvamitra choosing 
to know thee, Indra." Indra describes himself as the Sun, the breath, and this 
breath is what is really his own sustenance, and Visvämitra's The Comprehensor of 
this becomes immortal. The“ What I am, he is; what he is, I am” of AA. corres- 
ponds to the answer of the postulant for passage through the Sun in JUB. III. 14- 
3.4. In SA. L6 the boons are three, but Visvamitra makes the same choice in each 
case, "to know thee, Indra." 

9 See the discussion of KU. IIL 1 riam pibantau sukrtasya loke. Yamas 
Paradise in RV. X 16 is more fully described in X. 135. 1 f., where it is also perhaps 
“Order” that “ Yama drinks of with the Devas” (devaih sam jibate yamah). 

3. Sesah : cf. KU. KV. IV. 3 and V 4 Аўт айта parisigyate ? with CU. VIII. 4-5 
atisisyate...diman. We have shown elsewhere that it is by no means accidentally that 
Seca and Ananta are designations both of the World Serpent and of the Brahman 
(see my " Angel and Titan" in JAOS. 55, 1935 and “ Janaka and Yajfiavalkya” in 
IHQ. XIII, 1937). 

4 In X. l4. 8 hitvávadyam punar aslam ehi, sam gacchasva lamvà swvarca 
“Discarding woe-unspeakable, go home again, be aggregated in a form of light." 
Aslam i here, as this expression is regularly used of the setting Sun, as " going home, 
ie. to “ Whence the Sun arises and unto which he goeth home " ( yatas codeti süryo ' 
stam: yatra ca gacchati, KU. IV. 9). This “Home”, which is man’s last end a2 
it was his first beginning, is moreover one of the names of the Gale of the Spirit, " the 
ane entire Godhood (Vayu)...His very name is ‘Home’ (sa haijo' stam nama) 
Home” they call the “ Seizures’ (grahdh) in the West” (JUB. II. 1. 1-3). Cf. 
modern “ go to one’s last home," " go West "—to die. The " West " implies Varupa, 
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ourselves that the story of Naciketas is the relation of any " historical " event 
What Naciketas asks is that he may be “ let pass" by Death, may be "re- 
leased " unto his father, to the Father whom Death has already and long 
since, Le. at the close of a former Aeon, "let pass" and “ released" unto his 
"rest," a rest to be perfected by the son's return and welcome. This is, in 
other words, and as the name Aruni suggests, not a “ human ” story’, but an 





who indeed is the Seizer of all things (SB. II. 3. 2.10 yathemd varunah praja 
grhmat ; similarly MS. L 10. 12, TS. V. 2. 1. 3, AB. VII. 15 etc). The Gale is 
Varupa's atmà te vàta...varuna, RV, VII. 87. 2) or what comes to the same thing, 
the breath of Vac= Aditi (aham eva vàla pravümi, RV. X. 125. 8). Hence in the 
Requiem RV. X. X. 16. 3 vátam àtmà. ..gacchatu, and the common expression vrüyo- 
galah = deceased. For Varuna as one to be both feared and loved see RV, VII. 86. 
This “ Home” is the Father's house, from which the Prodigal son departs with his 
portion, and to which he returns after eating of the husks : Death is the Keeper of the 
Gate 

Samgamana, " Gatherer together, is one of the names of Yama, eg. in RV, X 
14. l. It is in this sense also that " to be unified " (eko bhū) and “to die” are re- 
gularly coincident expressions, In the same way ECKHARTI's " separated and united 
beings," viz, those who are alive to themselves on the one hand, and the “ blessed 
dead, dead and buried in the Godhead" on the other. “How often would I have 
gathered thy children together...and ye would not :" (Math. XXIIL 37). 

5. Cf. RV. X. 56, 1-2 samvesane tanvas. . .parame jamtre...diviva jyotih seam. 
Tanü is "form" of such sort as is proper to the Atman, cf. Ki. II. 23 UiUIRule 
lantim srüm. Tanvü is as much as to say svarüpena, "in thine own proper, or 
intrinsic form," ie. in a body of light. With KU. IL 23 cf. RV. X. 71. 4 (wag) 
lasmai tanvaris vi sasre, 

The assumption of this "form" is a “ resurrection from ashes" This is in 
fact the Vedic doctrine of the resurrection of the body," more fully stated in 
JUB. IIL 3. 5. "Now whoever is a Comprehensor of this Spiritual-essence of the 
Logos (ukthasyatmánam, where uktha—saman, identified with the Sun) comes into 
being in yonder world with limbs and body complete" (sängas satanus sarıas sam- 
bhavati). This does not mean, of course that the " form " or "body" of light, the 
"intrinsc form" (ssvargpe), which is built up by the sacrificer while stil] in the 
body, is itself a physical form or body. On the contrary it is a “ transformation ” 
of the physical body, which no longer exists as a phenomenon (ripe), but neverthe- 
less subsists, with all that is proper to it, as an effect subsists in the cause to which 
it has been “ reduced", (ie, “led back"), more eminently, The regeneration (last 
Punah sambhava), in other words, is a rebirth of all that was real in that which 
died ; all of which “real” is even here and now " light." 

We cannot now devote space to a comparison of the Indian and Christian doc- 
trines of the resurrection of the body, except to remark that it is likewise Christian 
doctrine that all resurrection is from ashes, and that all the members of the bod 
are resurrected ; all, in fact, that really belongs to “human nature,” properly Bie 
stood (see St. Thomas, Sum. Theol. Suppl. 78. 2 c, 80. 1 c, etc.). 
mics, are not meant to be historical" (p. 65). And even if we choose to think of 
them as " historical " to the same extent that the sacrifice of Abraham can be thought 
of as historical it remains that such sacrifices as those of Naciketas to Death, or 
dedications mch ns that of Rohita to Varuna, are “types” of the Etemal Sic, 
hice of the Universal Man, whom others sacrifice at the same time that he sacrifices 
himself. If we think of the “ fathers" who appoint their sons to Death as “ cruel,” 
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ever recurrent genealogia regni Dei, in which the Father is always coming 
forth in the Son, and the Son ever returning to the Father : which coming forth 
and sending forth of the Son is always a giving of the Son to a “ recurrent 
generation and death " in the sense of RV. X. 72. prajayat mytyave tvat punah 
and KU. I. 4. mriyave.. The " many " of KU. I. 5 is with reference to " many 
Agnis" : and that Naciketas, the Kumara, is himself "an" Agni is further 
implied by the raisvamara... alithi and the technical expression " give him 
his quietus " ($antim kurvanti) of I. 7. Naciketas is at once the Sacrifice 
and Sacrificial priest; if he needs to be instructed in his office by Death, 
this corresponds to RV. X. 52. 1 where Agni likewise asks to be instructed 
in his duties. Our hero's name is foreshadowed and perhaps intended in 
RV. X.51. 4 efam artham? naciketaham agnih, “ I Agni, have not recognized 
(na cikela, Sàyana ' have not approved ') that task”, viz. that of the Priest 
(koträ ahari varuna bibhyat, ib.) and cosmic Charioteer ( rathin, ib, 6) ; while 
it is Yama that " recognizes " Agni (tant ted yamo acikct, ib. 3). In our text, 
indeed, the relation of Naciketas as " questioner " to Yama as Guru is precisely 
that of "one who does not know but seeks to know " (acikilvaris cikitusah, 
AV. IX. 9. 7) to one who knows, and in this sense the name is fitting : cf. 
also in RV. X. 79. 4 " No knowledge of the God have I, a mortal” (палат 
devasya marlyas ciketa). Although not all of these are equivalent contexts, 
it cannot be questioned but that Naciketas 1s so called as being " One who does 
not know,” or “is unwilling.” 

In RV. X. 135 we have again to do with a Kumära, a “ Boy " deceased, 
whose body has been consumed on the funeral pyre, and who now speaks 
with Death, and learns from him the meaning of death. The Kumära says, "I 
have looked close on Him (Yama, Death) that careth for the Ancients (i.e. the 
foregone Patriarchs), on Him who gceth by the evil path, and after this 
(world) I long again": Yama replying “Thou mountest (even now), my 
Child, a new and wheelless chariot, of which the single pole is pointed in all 
directions, which thyself has made by intellect (manasakrnoh), although as 


yet) thou seest it not." This " chariot " is not of course a " physical " vehicle, ^ . 


let us not forget that no man can beget a son who does not at the same time hand 
him, who is also himself, over to Death, or rather, to the triple death referred to 
above (triple, because in such society as this, initiation is the rule). In this respect, 
what is true of the Son of God is true of Everyman, and what is true of Everyman 
is true of the Son of God. 

1. The applicability of RV. X. 52. 3. “ Who is this Priest? Is he Yama's? " 
to Naciketas may be remarked. 

2. The bhury...karivam artham of RV. I. 10. 2. 

3. It would be impossible to discuss at adequate length here the “ hesitations ” 

4. “Evil” apparently only because the Kumara is still acikitrüm, Naciketas, 
but in reality “the broad way that Yama first found out for us, nor shall this 
pasture even be taken from us” of RV. X. 14. 2. Compare Chuang Tzu, “ How do 
I know that he who dreads to die is not as a child who has lost the way and cannot 


find his home ? ". 
4 
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but "wheelless " and " universally oriented by distinction - | 

y of local m that has been left behind ; in other words, the " chariot " 
is the same thing as the “form” of light, the lani — svarüpa of previously 
cited texts.. Sayapa rightly identifies the Kumára of this Vedic requiem with 
the Naciketas of our Upanisad. The question is asked in the fourth verse, 
"Who was the father of the child? ", In X. 51. 4, cited above, the Father 
is evidently Varuna :* in SB. VI. 2. 1.-1. f. it is explicitly “ Father Prajápati " 
who searches for the Kumara, who evades him, entering into the sacrificial 
animals, man, horse, bull, ram, and goat : and When Prajapati discovers these, 
he sacrifices them " for his own sake " ( kamáya) ; just as Auddálaka sacrifices 
animals and finally his own son. 


Once this universality and essential timelessness of the story of Naciketas 
has been realised, the attitude of the “Father” becomes at once intelligible 
(or should at least be altogether comprehensible to a Christian, if not to a 
humanist). If the Father in the TB. version " regards" (paritya) the Son, as 
Sayana adds " as if in anger " (&ruddheva) or “ speaks," as Sarhkara comments 
in connection with KU. I. 5 “with angry intent" (krodhevesdt), this agrees 
with all that we know from the Reveda of what seem to be the relations between 
the Father and the Son, the Father (or both Parents) being again and again re- 
ferred to as “ unfriendly " (amilra, asiva) in relation to the Son, whichever 
of the " twins " Indràgni may be referred to in a given context.® In innumerable 
texts, Agni is the " Friend" (mitra) and Varuņa “ Unfriend” (emitra) and 
no real distinction can be drawn between Varuna and Yama as " avengers " 
(^ Vengeance is mine, I will repay, said the Lord"). That this is neverthe- 
less not the final truth of the matter is poignantly expressed in RV, X. 124. 3 
where Agni, abandoning the Titan Father, usually thought of as “ unkind 
confesses “I, myself ‘unkind’ am abandoning Him that is truly ‘kind 
It is a matter of " apprcach " ; the Father is no longer “ deadly to be touched " 
by those who “approach him, making him their friend” ( mitrakrtyevopasate 
AB. III. 4), for "as he is approached, such he es" (yathopasate tad 
eva bhavati SB. X. 5. 2. 20, cf. RV. V. 44. 6). If the Titan Father is a 


— 














l. The "Titan Father” (asura-pitr) of RV. X. 124.3, whom Ami leaves when 
he proceeds from the non-sacrificial to the sacrificial function, from potentiality to 
act. 

2. HUMES paraphrase of the Father's words by “Oh! go to Hades" is bad 
enough, but far more shocking Rawson's "His father, however, angered by the 
persistence of his ' priggish son, bursts forth with the equivalent of an angry English- 
man's Go to hell". With the “angry Englishman” we are only too familiar : his 
introduction here is a profanity. 

3. Similarly in the case of such other solar heroes as Rohita (AB. VII. 15) 
appointed by their father's to be a sacrifice. Cf. the “ evil done by Varuna to Praja- 
pati,’ SB. XL 2. 6. 7. 4 

4. RV. V. 44, 6 yidrg eva dadrie tadrg ucyate corresponds to St Thomas, Sur. 
Theol. I. 13. 1 and 3 Pronomina vero demonstrative dicuntur de Deo, secundum 
quod faciunt demonstrationem ad is quod intelligitur, with III. 35. 5 c. Unde nihil 
prohibet plures tales relationes eidem inesse., Omnis autem relatio quae ex tempore 
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" God of Wrath " to be avoided as such, what else but an At-one-ment is fore- 
told in KU. I. 10 " Glad shall be thy Father Auddälaka Aruni as when of old 
he was released by me, sweetly shall he rest by might, his wrath dispelled (vita- 
manyuh) wnen he seeth thee from Death's jaws freed" (mrtyor mukhét рта- 
muklam)?! Manyu we know well as the “Wrath” of God, from RV. X. 
83, manifested as the " bolt " (vajra), —" A great terror! An upraised ‘bolt ! 
Which those wno comprehend become immortal” m KU. 2. There are 
other scriptures in which the wrath of God must be appeased by the sacrifice 
of a lamb. 

I. 16 and 11.3 ; srika. This word, as everyone knows, does not occur else- 
where; but the rendering by "chain" or "garland" appears to be quite 
satisfactory. Some further discussion of the word may nevertheless prove 
helpful. Clues are provided by srka, arrow, and sraja, garland, derivatives of 
srj, and its modification sraj, in their senses of "loose" or "let fly”, and 

turn, twist, or weave" as a garland. What is common to srka and syprika 
depends on what is the most usual meaning of srj, viz. “to release": the 
arrow being that which is released from the bow, and srikd@ being “ product” 
in the sense that sfsfi is the act of production. At the same time, although 
the forms are superficially unlike, sraja is synonymous with sriikd, and the 
semantics of both words can be easily understood in connection with the 
meanings of sraj, to “twist” or “ wind”, and similar but less usual values in 
srj. Indian necklaces were and still are, in fact, often made of woven gold 
wire. Sraja and srpüké, accordingly, both imply a chain, which may be either 
a chain of gold or jewels, or a garland of flowers (cf. our " daisy-chain "). 








de Deo dicitur, non. ponit in ipso Déo aclerno aliquid secundum rem, sed secundum 
rationem. 

l. Mrtyor mukhüt pramuktam (cf. KU. IIL 16) —mat-prasrstam in the pre- 
vious verse : both signifying " freed," not to return to earth (a sorry reward), but to 
cross the solar threshold and pass through the golden gate to enter into the Paradise 
of Yama and of Varuna ; the “jaws of Death” being an open door to Life for those 
who understand. Mors janua vitae. My tendering above dispenses with any neces- 
sity for emendation of the text 

The Father's welcome of the Son may be imagined in the words of JUB. III. 145 

What thou art, I am, and what I am thou art, come in" with its exact equi- 
valent in Rümi, Mathnawi I. 3063, " Since thou art I, come in, O myselí 

2. RV. X. 83 identifies manyu with Varuna as well as with the vajra, etc. The 
same is implied in X. 73. 10 " He (Agni) came forth from the Wrath" (mumyor 
iyáya), and by TS. V. 1. 5. 9 and 6. 1 where " Agni when bound, as Varuna, attacks 
the sacrificer... he unloosens him... (and thus) distributes the wrath of Varuna 
that is in him. He pours water down; the waters are pacifications; verily by the 
waters appeased he calms his sharpness.” Compare the whole account of the origi 
nation of the“ fire-flash " from the " darkness" in BEHMEN, Three Principles XIV. 
69-75 
3. Observe that as " product " nothing is implied-as to whether a material or a 
spiritual, "property " is intended. The “ product" may be-either- of phenomenal 
things, or an entertainment of ideas. Srikd, in other words, may stand either for 


33699 33600 
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We are now in a position to ask whether the anekarüpa srüká of KU.L16 
and vitlamayi srüká of IL3 are really one and the same “chain.” Let us 
er the latter first. There can be no doubt what sort of chain it is that 
Naciketas refuses. It manifestly represents the “ whatever desires in this mor- 

world are hard to come by" (L3), which goods! Death offers to Naci- 
ketas, if only he will refrain from pressing his third boon? Vittamayi means 
made of, or of the nature of, wealth, property, goods, possessions : this is the 
meaning that is so well brought out in BU. 1.5.15, " The Spiritual-self (ätman) 
is the hub, goods (viita) the felly (of the world wheel, or of any being). 
That is why, if anyone is afflicted by a total loss (of property), but himself 
still lives, they only say “He has come off with the loss of a felly'", BU.L 
417 furthermore distinguishes a " human wealth " (müàánugam: vittam, or v. 1. 
manasam villam)* from a "divine wealth" daivam vittam) of the Spiri- 





1 Just as artha, " purpose" is also " object " both as first and final cause, de- 
sire and thing desired, so küma, " desire " is also the " good " defined by Aristotle 
(Ethic I, cf. St. Thomas, Sum. Theol, L5.1 c) as “ Whatever men desire" Kamah 
can often be rendered better by “ goods" than by “desires. A distinction has then 
to be made ‘between particular and ultimate goods, or false and true desires, as in 
CU.VIIL3. 1-2 and correspondingly St. Thomas, Sum. Theol. ILIL23. 7 c and 451 
ad 1, (distinction of bonum verum from bonum falsum as oí satyüh kümàüh from 
satyüh kamüh anrtapidhànah). In the last analysis, this is a distinction of all 
goods considered as particulars from the universal good in which all goods obtain and 
are obtained (sarraptr, Kaus. UP. II3, etc). 

2 The "temptation " of Naciketas by Mrtyu, Yama, in our text corresponds to 
the temptation of Mara in J.L63 (offer of universal sovereignty) and J.178 
(daughters of Mára), and to Matth.IV.8.9 " All these things will I give thee, if..." 
and to the temptation by the "Serpent" in Genesis The Tempter (whether Love 
or Death, Satan or Serpent) is always one and the same Titan Father wh the 
proceeding Agni farewells in RV.X. 123-4, and the Tempted always the solar 
Man". When the Sun of Men and Light of the World says " Get thee behind 
me, Satan ", this " behind me" (mad-pascá) is a relegation of Varuna to his place 
in the West AB, V.2:3.1 " Yama holds the overlordship of the whole extent of 
earth ; he who without asking from Yama a place of it..." corresponds to Luke 
IV. 6 "for that is delivered unto me; and to whomsoever I will give it.” In 
the case of the first temptation of the Buddha by Mira (J.L.63), the Buddha's 
refusal of the Wheel Jewel (cakka ratanam), the recogmized symbol of temporal 
power, 15 as much as to say " My kingdom is not of this world.” It is in another 
sense pons the Buddha, like Christ, is both king (cakravartin) and Prophet (isitama, 

The virtually identical character of the three temptations, those of the Buddha 
the Christ, and Naciketas lends further support to the view that KU. is the story, 
not so much of a specific "human sacrifice" as of the dealings of the Universal 
Man with Death; or if we wish to avoid this conclusion, it is manifest at least 
that the dealing of. Naciketas with Death is a "type" of the conquest of Death 
by the Universal Man, in the same sense that the sacrifice of Abraham is "typal" 
of the sacrifice of the Son of Man | 

3. Cf. St, Bernard's distinction of esse from proprium, 

4. Maünmasam villam would be "rational knowledge" as distinguished from 
“first principles"; cf. St. Thomas, Sum. Theol. ILII, 1.1801 c “ The appetitive 
power (ic. kama) moves one to observe things either with the senses or the intel 
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tual-self (ätman), the former being what is " obtained by the eye" (symbol 
of sense-perception), the latter what is " heard by the ear" (symbol of intelli 
gence,—lac chrumoli, " what he hears" not without a reference to “ fruli")? 

In our Upanisad, Death is the guru and Naciketas the $rávaka ; the dis- 
tinction of villa from vitta in BU. corresponds to that which we propose to 
recognize as between srüka and spüka in KU. There is, however, a distinction 
also of " hearing " from " hearing ". " He is not to be apprehended by much 
hearing of scripture" (ma bahunaá $rulena...labhyah, KU. IL23) : “One 
man hath ears, but hath not heard her (Vdc, as in RV.X. 125.5; Aditi, as in 
KU.II 7; Sophia); but to another (sc. ya eram: veda) she unveils her- 
self” Lauvar vi sasre, RV. X. 71.4, prototype of KU. II. 23 vivrgule lenum 
svam). Naciketas 1s precisely such " another ",— tvädrn no bhüyat naciketah 
prastd, KU.IL9. 

More than this, there can be cited a Vedic text which affords a remark- 
able parallel to Naciketas refusal of Deaths villamayi srüká : viz. that 
of RV. VIIL47.15, where "the whole evil dream, whether it be necklace 
(niska) or chain of gold (sraja) " is consigned to Trita Aptya, who as an 
ab intra aspect of the Sun or Agni, cf. Ahir Budhnya, can easily be identified 
with Varuna (similarly made the recipient of inauspicious things) and with 
Death ; in RV.L163. 3 the identification of the Solar Stallion with Trita and 
Yama is explicit, " Yama art thou, O Stallion ; Äditya thou ; Trita art thou 
by interior operation ”. 

Our vittameyi spikd is then the chain or series of all “ goods ", whether 
material or mental, considered objectively as something over against the Spi 
ritual-self ; all " great possessions" such as those (amongst which may be 
remarked the moral virtues) for the sake of which the rich man turns away 
sorrowful,—Math. XIX.20 f. and Mark X.20 f., “and went away grieved 
for he had great possessions..." How hardly shall they that have riches enter 
into the Kingdom of God (in our Upanisad, ‘Death's house,’ the Sun)... 
It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of the needle 








lect, sometimes for love of the thing seen...sometimes for love of the very know 
ledge that one acquires by observation KU. L27 provides an adequate comment 
na vittena tarpaniyo manugsyo, lapsyámahe viltam adrüksma cet tvà? "Man is not 
to be contented with goods ; can we grasp after goods, who have seen Thee ? " (" Not 
by bread alone ",—nor even by “ facts”). 

1. This is not a disparagement of the eye as such, but of sensational as dis- 
tinguished from intellectual recognitions. Its bearing upon the modern tendency 
to substitute a “ visual” for a “verbal” education is obvious, By “ visual educa 
tion” there is meant, of course, a conveyance of factual information in terms 
of what things look like ; and not at all the use of visual symbols or a presentation 
of traditional art where it is a matter not of appearances but of meanings, 

2. We substitute "the" for “a” needle deliberately. The “camel” is a type 
of the body and lower soul (aisthesis and naesis), the " needle's eye" is the Sun, cf 
Rümi, Mathnawi L3055-3066 and JUB.IIL 14.1-5. 

There is no hope of eternal life by means of wealth " (amrtasya tu naàéasti 
vittena, BU.IL42). Almost all the "cultural values" of modern civilisation are 


great possessions ". 
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What then is the anekariipa spikd of KU.1.16? Suspicion that this is 
another spikd is at once aroused by the fact that it is given, like a robe of 
honour, or insignia, as a free gift from Death to Naciketas, and that nothing 
whatever in the context suggests that the gift is made by way of bribe or 
temptation, nor is anything said about a refusal of this gift, nor can we see 
any reason why Naciketas should have refused this gift, even though 
that of a golden chain. If “all is not gold that glitters", it does not follow 
that all that glitters is nothing but “filthy lucre”. Gold is the recognized 
symbol of immortality throughout the Vedic and other traditions ;1 garlands 
are properly worn by the Devas, “immortals” we take it, indeed, that 
Death took the spikd from his own neck and put it upon that of Naciketas.? 
If we paraphrase anekarüpa by visvarüpa, as is quite legitimate, we shall begin 
to understand what kind of chain this was; since " omniform” is one of the 
characteristic of the designations of the highest principle throughout the 
Vedic tradition. Omniformity is primarily Tvastr's or Vrtra's, and seconda- 
riy, Indra's, Agni's, and Savitr’s; it is their idiosyncrasy, their mode of 
being many whilst still remaining one, like Death in SB X.5.2.16. The Spirit 
(тап, the Sun in RV.I.115.1; Light of Lights) lends itself to all modali 
ties of being, as water to vessels of all sizes and shapes, each taking what it 


l Explicit in SB.IX.4.4,8, " golden means immortal" (with reference to VS. 
XVIILS, “ Golden-winged bird") ; and TS.V.1.10.3 “Now Agni is Death and gold 
is immortality 7, 

2. '" There are necklaces (smisküh) in the sacrificer's world " ( AV. VII.9931 ). 

That our interpretation of the anmekarüpa 5үпЁй is the correct one is strongly 
supported by the wording of a Buddhist text discovered after the foregoing had 
been written. We find in M.L387 "Just as one might weave a manifold garland 
(ricfram malam), even so in the Bhagvan (Buddha) there is full many a form 
(ancka-vamnmo), yea, many many hundreds of forms (amekasata-vammo). Who can 
refuse praise (ma vannam karissati) where praise is due?" Cf. amekavarmam in 
Bg. XI.14. 

It may be observed that vammo (Skr. varya) has a variety of closely connected 
meanings, e.g. colour, aspect, splendour, beauty, caste, rank, ilk, kind, species, like- 
ness, property (im re), quality, reason, cause, and praise, practically all of which 
meanings are present also in ripe, at the same time that all correspond to “ form, 
idea, species, eternal reason, cause," etc. as these terms are employed in Scholastic 
exemplarism The meaning “ praise” derives from the root meaning of vorn, to 
"describe" ; and it can be readily understood that a " description " of these count 
less "attributes" is a "laudation". The "innumerable forms" subsisting in a 
single “form”, or of “innumerable beauties" in “ beauty " itseM (cf. CU.IV.15 
discussed in my Source of and a parallel to. Dionysius on the Beautiful, in Journ, 
Greater India Soc, vol. IIL p, 38) are not so many " possessions ", but so many 

3 Perhaps with the pertinent words of AV.X.64 “ May this gold-woven jewel 
(hiranya-stag ayam manih), imparting faith and sacrifice ( yajmam cf. yajatam in 
RV 11.33.10) and grandeur (makat), abide in our house as a guest (grhe vasatu 
no lithih, cf. KU.L9 avàtsir grhe me...atithih). As everyone knows, the Hindu 
to this day garlands his guest, not indeed with such a garland in effect, a “ crown”, 
as Death can bestow upon his Saints, but in imitation (anukarana) thereof, and be- 
cause " We should do what the Devas have done”. 
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can receive. In RV.IL33.9-10, Rudra, described in terms of the solar Indra 
(vajrabühu, etc), is multiform (pururüpah) and ^ radiant with shining 
golden-gear", and specific reference is made to the "omniform, reverend 
necklace " (miskaw: yajatami: viivarüpam) that he, the Arhat (arhan) wears. 
It be truly said, that "omniformity " is the best of the divine " orna- 
ments ” seeing that it is only that all “ good” can be referred to God per ex- 
cellentiam, who were he not both the many (aneka) and the one (eka) could 
be thought of as a one amongst the many. As integral multiplicity (visvam 
ekam, RV.IIL54.8 he is the imago imagivans of each and every imago imagi- 
nata,—" the single form that is the form of very different things" (Eckhart) 
This is the doctrine of exemplarism, Vedic as well as Christian, but 
into an exposition of which we cannot enter here, except to note the 
allusions in our Upanisad, V. 9 and 12-13, riper rupam  pratirüpo babhüva, 
ekas tathä sarva-bhülüntarütmá...eko bahünam yo vidadhali kaman, “ One 
and only Spiritual-essence of all beings, who cometh into being as the counter 
{опт of each and every form...the One of the many,’ who fulfils their 
desires". Death's gift of the enekariipa-srikd is an assimilation of Naci- 
ketas to himself, an acceptation, and as much as to say, as in- JUB.III.14.5 
“Who I am, thou art : Come in”. 

1.26 : tava nytya-gite, “ Thine be the dance and song” acquires an added 
force if referred to JB.I1.69-70, where Prajapati and Death are conducting 
opposing sacrifices, Prajapati's " party " consisting of the chanted lauds, reci- 
tative, and ritual acts (in a word, the sacerdotal art) and Death's of " what 
was sung to the harp, or ‘danced’, or done by way of vanity” (in a word, 
secular art). For a fuller discussion see my “ Nature of ° Folklore" and ' Po- 
pular art ' " in Q. J. Myth. Soc., Bangalore, XXVII. 








1. Arhamü bphad deväso amrtativam anäsuh, RV.X.63.4; cf. texts cited at 
the head of this article. Agni and Indra are preeminently the Arhats of RV. 

2 See my Vedic Exemplarism, HJAS 1.1936, pp. 44-64. 

3 Rather than “one amid many" as rendered by Rawson, Cf. AA.11.3.8 (4) 
* In it in Unity all the Gods subsist.” 

4. Or "dispenses their ' goods'",— whatever these may be. The Spirit lends 
itself indifferently to all modalities of being : " The same am I in all beings ; there 
is none hateful to me nor dear" (BG. IX.29). The participation of essence (afma- 
mam vibhajya pürayati imänl lokän, mu. VI. 26) gives to individual potentialities the 
opportunity to become what they have it in them to become and this " creation " 15 
a necessary part of the "plan of redemption", because in the last analysis all 
pursuit of any good is the pursuit of universal good (“God is called ' good ' as being 
that by which all things are", Dionysius, De div. Nom. IV.1; "It is not for their 
own sake, but for the sake of the Spiritual-essence that all things are ' dear '", LE 
are thought of as "goods", (BU.IL45 and IV.5, followed almost verbatim by SL 
75=Udäns 47). But if the divine essence gives to all things indiscriminately their 
being, the manner of their being depends upon themselves and is determined by 
the specific virtue that each thing " milks" from the divine nature, Natura naturans, 
Creatrix, Viraja in AV.VIIL10.22 f, or as it can be otherwise expressed, determined 
by mediate causes (karma) according to which "fate lies in the created causes 
themselves " (St. Thomas, Sum. Theol. 1.16.2). 
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We need hardly say that Prajäpati and Death are one and the same 
"beyond the Falcon", but here considered ab extra under two different 





the Wake, is the Son, or God, the principle of Life, as distinguished from 
Death, the Sleeper, the Father, or Godhead, the Ender : it is the Supreme 
Identity of both “ whose likeness is both of Life and Death " (RV.X.121.2), 
who " unifies some and separates others " (AA. IIL2.3.) and can be referred 
to as saying " I kill and I make alive (Dent XXII39). Light and Darkness 
Coolth and Heat (chaya-tapau, ПІЛ, see discussion below) are outwardly 
contrasted, as the sacerdotal and secular arts are contrasted in JB. But this 
does not that the sacerdotal and the secular art are without analog 
such an analogy for example as we shall presently recognize as subsisting 
between the anekarüpa and vittamayi “ chains”: “ All music is an rthly 
representation of the music that there is in the rhythm of the ideal world " 
(Plotinus, Enneads, V.9.11). “ Thine be the dance and song" can have one 
meaning as spoken by Naciketas for whom in his “ simplicity ", " Death " is 
rather the event (puner mrtyu) than the person (Mriyu) "who does not 
die” (SB.) but another and paramarthika significance for the Comprehensor, 
ya evam veda. For if the song and dance are Death's in one way in this 
world, they are his in another way yonder, "in Yama's seat, that ' God- 
home’ hight, there flutes are blown for him, there is he adorned with songs", 
To have renounced the secular art is to have obtained the sacerdotal, in which 
the secular exists more eminently ;! just as to have renounced the rittamayi 
chain is also to have obtained the anekarüpa. In this sense tava nri ya-gite 
is not so much " Thine be the dance and song” but “Thine are the dance 
and song” essentially. 





(To be continued ) 


1 Cf. St. Bonaventura’s De reductione artium ad theologiam, Op, 4 in Opera 
Omnia, Florence, 1891, 


SCHOPENHAUER AND INDIA* 
Br 
HEINRICH ZIMMER 


The ideas of Europe about India underwent a radical change since its sea- 
faring peoples, the Portuguese and the Dutch, the English and the French, 
bent on commerce and conquest, penetrated that distant country, and travellers 
and missionaries brought new reports of it which added fresh colours and new 
traits to the obscure and often fabulous picture that ancient tradition. had 
conveyed of the far-off land of India ; but it was not until the West stood face 
to face with the great crisis in its own inheritance, a crisis which was never to 
end. that the most secret features of the primeval countenance of India, instinct 
with mystery, assumed real significance in the eyes of the West : when the 
period of the Enlightenment dissolved the shell of its faith and the Revolution 
of 1789 tore from its foundations the old structure of medieval Christian and 
antique Baroque forms of life and power. Then Europe, unfettered on the 
path of its own individual fate, mighty to fulfil its destiny, rushed headlong 
into the adventure of the immeasurable and illimitable, and roused the older, 
slumbering continents from their repose, dragging them along with it, gradu- 
ally but forcefully into the vortex of its dissolution, which wrought deeper 
changes in the crust of the earth, as far as mankind is concerned, than even the 
primeval transition from the Stone Age to the Bronze Age had been able te do. 

Every time when the divine idea grows powerless, the strength of the 
Titans attains boundless force and merciless dominion : thus does the Indian 
mythus interpret the world drama and that period of the world's history when 
Schopenhauer was born, whose voice was to be the first to give the doctrine 
of India that mysterious ringing sound in the ears of the West and that lofty 
position in the choir of spirits which it has ever since occupied in the circle 
of those who know. The remarkable thing is how little India speaks with her 
own voice in Schopenhauer's principal work, especially in his first decisive cast 
even in the second mature form of his doctrine which gathers the fruit of a 
long acquaintance with a life rich in its solitude, into the barn with the spirits 
of the ages, the treasury of ancient Indian words and symbols, which was even 
then palpable, was only utilized very incidentally. 

In HEGEL's great review of world history and world religions we get far more 
first-hand knowledge from Indian sources about India's great and remarkable 
countenance ; and if a hundred years after HEGEL apt information is adduced 
to interpret and reveal India from an incomparably richer treasury of sources 





* Abridged English version of a paper entitled " Schopenhauer und Indien" 
contributed to the Jubilee Volume of Jahrbuch der Schopenhauergesellschaft, published 
in Germany on 22nd February, 1938, to celebrate the 150th birthday of that great 
German philosopher. 
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which has since been unlocked, it can easily become, as it were, a beautiful 
exegesis and a fuller painting of the few idary traits in the sketch which 
the eagle eye of HEGEL's historical genius detected beneath India's dark mask. 
But it was far from HEGEL, as a pioneer of Europe's future in remembering 
vanishing forms of humanity, to allow himself to fall under the spell of India's 
gesture ; hence his presentation of India, masterly though it was, did not cast 
a glamour over anyone ; indeed, it was at first lost in the huge masses of his 
work, until a later epoch brought it to light once more, to separate its immor- 
tal part from the dust 


SCHELLING, who in the depth of his philosophizing, when he is not even 
thinking about India, was so near to some fundamental figures of its interpre- 
tation of the universe—for instance when he speaks of the “ wrath of God” or 
the " madness which rends itself” as the moving force at the bottom of all 
things—has made a thoroughly rambling study of the ancient Indian gods in 
his vast work written in his old age, but the precious metal of his thought, 
which comes to light in many places in gleaming veins, is here, as it were, 
blasted and lost sight of, among the rocks and stones. 


SCHOPENHAUER makes only sparing allusions to India in his principal 
work ; he apparently has no need of India when explaining himself in the 
mirror of the riddle of the universe ; the Greek myth—" the Wheel of Ixion 
stands still "—says in a single metaphor everything there is to say about suffer- 
ing and release ; but beside it the dictum of the “ Veil of Maya " is certainly 
an immortally stamped sign. But Sophocles and Calderon, Shakespeare and 
Goethe, are the leading voices of the Chorus with which the hermit holds 
colloquy ; Plato and the Mystics, Seneca and the masters of the sentence 
in France, England and Spain, are those whom he invokes, in order to say 
what all ages felt when they rose above the perplexity of life to survey it— 
but which no philosopher in the West before him had raised to the dignity of 
a convincing doctrine. The later writings on ethics do, it js true, show a more 
visible reference to Indian teachings—with a preference for Buddhism—but 
these writings are complementary in nature: in the Dresden period of the 
first great cast he is scarcely concerned with guidance for the conduct of 
life as regards the outside world, or with the social consequ of the new 
and terrifying aspect of the world. He is concerned rather with the inter- 
pretation of existence, its meaning and its profound mystery, 


The Upanishads, which have been praised by him so highly, could no 
doubt furnish a few isolated sayings as a consolatory and fortifying drug 
against the incurable suffering in life" the knot of the heart is unbound "— 
and paint the Fata Morgana of the state of an accomplished inversion of the 
will, in glowing colours on the iron firmament. But taken as a whole and 
with reference to their thousands of years’ significance in India, they are the 
adamant foundation of its deepest faith and its purest piety, they teach the 
divine sport and the supramundane peace in the fearful conyulsion of forces 
of the timeless course of the universe, and they are the way to bestow on man- 
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kind the kernel of the divine imperishable in the shell of its individuation 
so grievously exposed to pain. They are the jewel on the brow of the Hindu 
faith—and in SCHOPENHAUER they charmed an agnostic, who ushered Europe 
into the new era of its unbelief, and strode undaunted into the icy blast of 
an atmosphere mercilessly despoiled of gods. 

SCHOPENHAUER does not draw on the Bhagavad-Gitä, which had just 
been made available through SCHLEGEL's translation, which HUMBOLDT wel- 
comed as the consolation of his old age, and which Hegel appreciated as a 
document—the fearful and lofty power in the world and the ego, which 
Schopenhauer called “ will,” is here certainly conceived as all-divine. All the 
classical wisdom of India in Hinduism is religious ; hence the Indian element in 
the agnostic “ World as Will and Idea" could not be much more than the 
enchanting note of a strange new instrument in the deep fulness of sounds in 
this symphony which played lights and shades as yet unknown around the 
basic melody—but this melody arose alone from the labyrinth of the breast 
of the solitary world-seer. 


A doctrine of release without a way of release—measured by all kindred In- 
dian doctrines of the initiated—a picture of the world by which he who created 
it with the eye of knowledge has himself become bewitched, and grows chill as 
though in the magic circle of his own enlightenment, at the same time finds 
repose under the curse which has fallen upon him, so that, in the pure per 
ception of what is spiritually permeated, he may taste the thrill of inversion 
and liberation, which, like the Promised Land before the eyes of the dying 
Moses, appears on the horizon, an unattainable promise. 


The goal was certainly more understood than realised ; but the primal 
knowledge which originated in Schopenhauers mind and needed no hint from 
India : of the blind will as a world-permeating being and world-moving force, 
which soaring through realms of forms in Nature and purifying itself is capa 
ble of illuminating itself in man,—this is just as closely akin to Indian doctrine, 
spirit of the spirit of India, as Schopenhauer personality and mode of life 
were far removed from the Yogis and Brahmans, teachers and ascetics of 
India, A specimen of a tenacious capitalist, disgruntled and moody, but who 
knew how to make the most of life, obstinate and naive in his vital joy in fame, 
immortality and long life, godless, and yet strong, and in this a type of the 
coming era, homeless on earth and in heaven, feeling at home only in the realm 
of spirits and among his books : that is the outer shell of his individuation 
—no genuine wanderer in that sphere at whose border all signatures change, the 
stars fall and the force of gravity comes to a standstill, no mendicant pilgrim 
with other-worldly smile, whose symbol for India is the wandering wild swan 
as an allegory of the released soul : he has pulled both feet out of the waters 
of life and the nourishing mire of ever renewed spontaneous generation, to 
soar in wheeling flight over fertile tracts and waste lands and to raise himself 
to the eternal snowy peaks of abstraction, the abode of the gods between 
crystal lakes. 
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The formula of the " Veil of Maya " contains the question : By what stand- 
ard does an individual compare himself with the universe and the ego? What 
does he recognize to be the essence of the universe and of his own Self? What 
Schopenhauer called “ Will,” is called in India “ Shakti," i.e. “ Energy.” Shakti 
is the last word in Indian world-interpretation in later Hinduism, the almighty 
keyword for the revealed mystery of the divine in man and universe, 


To comprehend that all appearance is material and moving “ Energy ” of 
the all-divine—Shiva's consort clasping the eternal rest of the all-god in eternal 
embrace of wild surrender, and igniting herself thereat to sport without end. 
his world-creating side and half—to comprehend Shakti as the sum of sub- 
stance of all life, means to the Indian to realise the identity of what js lovely 
with what is destructive. The love-call and the death-dealing thrust gush from 
the same spring of life which pours forth, tumbling headlong in its desire to 
rush out into the wide world : the sweet vague aspirations in the charm of 
childlike youths and in the tender young women are one with the poverty of 
decay, the horror of disintegration ; the vague impulse of life, which goes on 
reproducing and consuming its warmth, is one Shakti—with the flashing clear 
glance from the third eye of knowledge. 


All are gestures of Shakti—he who plans creation, implies death ; lovers, who 
seek each another with kisses and lose themselves in each another, are of a 
piece with the dumb diversity of all decay, which is taking place unseen simul- 
taneously all around them and which will soon disintegrate them too : while 
they in pure spontaneity propagate new life from their inmost energy, and, 
carried away beyond themselves, complete the circle of creation, the flashing 
circle of the stream, the same electric power passes through them as, flashing 
from the sky, transforms the trees into blazing torches and reduces them to 
charred stumps, which threshes the com by impregnating the soil 

The insight into the profound oneness of contrasts, which India early deve. 
loped, regards all the diversity of the gestures of life as ultimately one : as the 
unending sport of Shakti, as the mimic dance of the goddess of the world. 
energy, who in the rhythmic motion of her limbs and inexhaustible movements 
becomes intoxicated with herself. 

Here fails the half-breed nature of specious innocence of thought ; no rcom 
remains for sentimental classifications, as though what is idyllically harmless 
had no essential part in the unbounded raging of life in constant self-mutila- 
tion—as though the one were not always in the other, and all in all, although 
slumbering in the background only thinly concealed by a single surface : as 
if kisses and bites, life and death were not unceasingly intermingling, The 
idyll of a smiling flowering plant is forced up by the passion to reproduce itself 
unceasingly, by the vaguely embittered struggle for every crumb of earth. 

The thousandfold flickering face of divine reality, the essence of which is 
Shakti, deceives no believer by its light and joyous colours which transform 
the landscape of life, no more than by its heart-rending darkness and the 
terror of annihilation which bellows forth from its all-devouring paws. The 
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Shakti of the god has been world-mother from time immemorial, mother 
of all creation, and “ Thou art the Mother" calls the sacrificial creature to- 
wards those jaws which must devour it in the eternal to and fro of universal 
evolution and devolution—'' Thou art the Mother, and I am Thy child "—or : 
“Tt is indeed Thou, Lord, in the whirlpool of annihilation as in the sport of 
becoming, and I am Thou in my deepest essence "—and herewith the victim 
overcomes the inexpressible violence of life which to the individual certainly 
must appear as pure destruction, if he gazes without faith into the face of the 
transitoriness of all individuation. 

Meaningless and indestructible, this divine whole, as it renews itself un- 
ceasingly, eternally in the play of myriads of rises and falls; in dumb silence 
the comprehending creature gazes into this spectrum and kaleidoscope of divine 
power, as it emits sparks—worlds and creatures—and hurls them together in 
confusion, thereby forming ever new glowing constellations and bursting into 
flames swallows up all : moments in the life of an individual and great world- 
epochs incapable of interpretation and pregnant with significance, springing up, 
mown down and already turned to dust. 


A silent pause, as eye to eye : all that am I myself—with all its rainbow 
colours the most flattering happiness and horror rush through my inner being, 
a rain of gleaming stars and deadly meteors whirls round about me like the 
wandering whirlwind of a desert, which scatters night before the eye and 
chokes the breath, and drags me too like a grain of sand into the divine pro- 
gress of its deadly vortex—like falling stars we plunge through God's space and 
are sheltered therein. 

The inexorableness of such a vision of reality has been familiar in India 
from ancient times ; to SCHOPENHAUER was given, not the mentality which 
responds to this in India, but a genuine glimmer of this vision. He was the 
first among the Western people to speak of this in an incomparable manner— 
in that great cloudburst of European-Christian atmosphere, the cold breath 
of which inspired JEAN PAUL with the title of one of his most beautiful noc- 
turnal visions : " Rede des toten Christus vom Weltgebäude herab, dass kein 
Gott sei” ("Speech of the dead Christ from the edifice of the universe that 
there is no God "). As with a magic wand SCHOPENHAUER broke the barrier 
which separated Europe from the landscape of India's spirits ; with his per- 
ception life looked at itself as though with Indian eyes; but India herself 
teaches how life can be a match for this reality which it comprehends in 
itself. 





AN IMPLICATION OF THE BHAGVADGITA RIDDLE 


By 
F. O. SCHRADER 


The tantalising preblem' of the 14 Slokas attributing, in some manu- 
scripts, at the beginning of the Bhismavadhaparvan 620 &lokas to Sri-Krsna, 
57 to Arjuna, 67 to Samjaya, and one Sloka to Dhrtardstra, Le, 46 more 
to Sri-Krsna, 27 less to Arjuna, and 26 more to Samjaya than in the 
common Gità is not removed by the indubitable fact that the passage contain- 
ing those élokas (stanzas 1-5 following the Bhagavadgità) is an interpolation 
For, however late that passage may be, the Bhagavadgità to which it refers 
must be older and may be even considerably older, and those &lokas must have 
been comiposed by one who had actually before him a Bhagavadgitä of that 
description. Equally the author of the slightly modified corresponding pass 
age in the two Kashmirian manuscripts mentioned by Mr. Tadpatrikar? must 
have really counted the stanzas of his Bhagavadgità and found that in it 
Arjuna speaks only 55 and Sarhjaya only 65 stanzas 

There was, then, a Bhagavadgità different from ours in the mentioned 
way, and the task is thrown upon us to find out, if possible, something more 
about the relation of the two than is indicated by the difference in the 
number of Slokas attributed to the several speakers. We may at once rule 
out from our inquiry the Bhagavadgita of the Suddha Dharma Mandala of 
Madras (published in 1917), because this, not to speak of the artificiality 
of its composition, agrees but imperfectly with the scheme of our Mahäbhärata 
passage. For, though it does consist of 745 stanzas and makes Dhrtaristra 
speak his one stanza and Sarhjaya 67, Arjuna gets in it not 57 but 684 stanzas 
and Sri-Krsna not 620 but only 6081. We have, then, here an attempt to 
fabricate a Bhagavadgita conforming to our Mahābhārata passage and con- 
sequently later than it. Now, as more often than not in the case of a work 
existing in two recensions the longer one has been found to be the later one, 
we shall naturally try first to understand our problem from this point of 

Our provisional supposition, then, is that at a time when tne Bhagavadgità 
was not yet as sacrosanct as it has been since more than a millennium this 
same Bhagavadgita as we now have it was re-written with some additions 


1. Recently solved by Pandit R. M. Shastri, M.A., with the help of an amaz- 
ingly simple but unfortunately unacceptable method ; see Mr. S. N. Tadpatrikar's 
paper " The Computation of the Bhagvadgità " in Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, vol. XVIII, 1937, pp, 357-360 

2. Loc. cit. p. 357, foot-note 
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and omissions. Now, we can well imagine that the revisor added bona fide 
to, or interpolated in, the speeches of Sri-Krsna some more stanzas of the 
Lord’s known to him from other sources. We can also understand that he 
saw no harm in ad ding, where this appeared to be desirable to him for the 
sake of clearness or otherwise, some élokas (borrowed or of his own making) 
to those spoken by Sarhjaya. We can, however, not understand his omitting 
any lokas of the present Gita. For, what could have induced him to do 
so? Certainly not the discovery that as many as 27 out of the 84 &lokas 
attributed to Arjuna were worth nothing! Nor a compulsion felt to 
stick to the total of 700 stanzas of the Gità under revision ; for, the revi 
sor's additions (72 stanzas) far outnumber his omission of only the 27 stanzas 
taken away from Arjuna’s share. Nor, thirdly, the wish to gain more room, 
in a Gità restricted to 745 stanzas, for his additional 46 and 26 stanzas 
spoken resp. by $ri-Krsna and Samjaya ; for, in the first place, nobody would 
in a Krsparjuna-sarnvada shorten Arjuna's speeches and increase Samjaya's 
(the less so as the latter could even be shortened by at least eight Slokas, 
viz., 1 15-18 and XI 10-13) ; and, secondly, 745 not being a holy or lucky 
number, nothing evidently need have hindered the compiler to compose a 
Gità of 750 or more stanzas : 

No other conclusion can be drawn from this consideration but that those 
27 &lokas exceeding in the current Gità the number of those spoken by Arjuna 
in the longer one were not. known to the compiler of the latter, and thus 
the supposition that he had before him our present Gità falls to the ground. 


But what does this mean ? It can mean nothing less than that those 
27 Доказ, since they were missing but cannot have been omitted in Vaisam- 
payana’s Gita (as outlined by his loka summary) must be a later 
addition to the original Gita, no matter whether the latter itself or 
only a later recension truer to the original than those known to us was the 
basis of the Gita of 745 élokas referred to in the summary 

And now we cannot, of course, resist the temptation to see whether and 
where among the 84 stanzas attributed to Arjuna in our own Gità we can 
discover twenty-seven which are not necessary for the context and thus may 
be regarded as interpolated. 

That there are interpolations in the Bhagavadgità was noticed as soon 
as it became known in Europe, viz., by the great Wilhelm von Humboldt who 
found it difficult to believe that the last seven adhyáyas up to XVIII 62 are 
an original part of the Gita. More than a century has elapsed since (1826), 
and during it many scholars have expressed their opinion on the problem 
with the result that in the West the almost general opinion is at present that 
the Gità cannot have been from the beginning what it is now, Farthest of 
all went the late Professor Winternitz who, not satisfied with Garbe's deletion 
of 170 stanzas, refused to recognize as original parts of the Gità the whole 
of the famous eleventh canto as well as the whole of the last six cantos with 
the sole exception of XVIII 55-66. The last one who wrote on the problem 
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is the late Professor Rudolf Otte of Marburg University... He endeavoured 
to show that the Gità has had much the same evolution as the Moksadharma : 
as the dying Bhisma's "few reconciling and consolatory speeches,” which 
alone could have been part of the epic proper, became the '' nest " of numerous 
treatises, so the “primitive Gita” (Urgità) of 156 verses? gradually grew, 
first by the intrusion of eight “ didactic treatises” (Lehrtraktate)* and then by 
many” glosses,” the same (with some exceptions) as, and a few more than, 
those pointed out by Garbe. His view of canto XI was identical with 
Humboldt's, viz., that it is the very a of the Gitä, and thus diametrically 
opposed to that of Winternilz.* 

We are here concerned with the glosses only, and of them merely with 
those belonging to Arjuna's speeches. Garbe eliminates seventeen of Arjuna's 
Slokas, viz., VIII 1-2, X 12 -18, and XI 15-16, 18-19, and 37-40 ; while Olto 
prints (in small type, i.e.) as glosses merely VIII 1-2 and, with doubt (mark 
of interrogation), XI 15-16, 18 and 37-40, and thus not X 12-18 which is 
for him an original part of the " treatise" X 12-42, as it is, indeed, also for 
Garbe who, without distinguishing between treatises and glosses, excludes X 
12-42 from his primitive Gita. Thus, Garbe and Otto could furnish us at 
the best but 10 of the 27 stanzas we are in need of. This shows that we 
must direct our inquiry to some other part or parts of the Gita. 


Now, it Is easy to see that the bulk of the additions we are looking for 
must be contained in canto XI. For, this most admired canto of the Bhaga- 
vadgità is on account of its highly imaginative character specially favour- 
able to enlargement, and of the two cantos containing many ¿lokas spoken by 
Arjuna (viz, I with 21 and XI with 33) it is the one where a fairly large 
number thereof can be spared. Not much is lost and the context is not disturb- 
ed if we omit stanzas 1 and 2, 15 to 30, and 36 to 44. This gives us 
exactly twenty-seven stanzas, it being remarkable that apparently 
not one more can be spared in the adhyäya in Arjuna’s speeches. 
Let us now examine more closely these omissions which, as we have seen, are in 
reality additions. 

Stanza XI 1 appears in Garbe's translation as part of the original Git, 
but in his Appendix he has the following note on it : “ We could suspect that 

1. See my detailed criticism of his three works concerned in Orientalistische 
Literaturzeéilung, 1936, columns 107-118. 

2. Viz, Adhy. 1; II 1-13, 20, 22, 29-37; X 1-8; XI 1-17, 20-36, 41-51: and 
XVIII 58-61, 66, 72-73 (dash =“ to", incl). 

3. Viz, XI 52—XIL 20; XIV-XV: XVI—XVIII 57; XIII; V: VI-IX: 
II 39—IV ; and X 12-42. About the order of this arrangement we are left in 
the dark. If it is meant to be chronological, there must be a mistake in it: for, the 
fifth treatise паа шоо bem ууа to the seventh. 

4. raing to whor a canto, caused by the "highly insipid appearance 
Krishna as All-God " in canto X, is only a ° dramatic е Ригаліс оз 
the MAL of which would make one miss "absolutely nothing" (WZKM. 1907, 
pp. als 


F 
n 
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the first verse also of canto XI still belongs to the large interpolation [preced- 
ing it, viz. X 12-42]. It strikes one that Arjuna declares already here (when 
no less than eight cantos are still to follow) that thanks to Krsna's teaching 
his delusion has disappeared. For, Krsna asks about it only where it is 
to be expected, viz. at the end of the poem, in XVIII 72 ; and there only 
(in 73) can Arjuna's confession be called justified and in the right place. 
But I do not wish to attach too much weight to inconsistencies like this in 
a poem." That the second &oka is also redundant needs the less be proved 
as éloka 3 is a perfectly suitable beginning of the adhyaya. The word ugra- 
rüpo in 31 seems to point back to the expressions of fear (see esp. 20, 21, 23) 
in stanzas 15-30, but Arjuna’s awe being already indicated by hrstaromä in 
14, those stanzas may as well be understood аз ап expansion of 31 by a 
revisor who felt inspired to picture Arjuna's feelings ; and this accounts also 
for the interpolation of 36-44 intervening between two stanzas the close 
connection of which is obvious by vepamanah (35) and bhayena ca pravya- 
thitam mano me (45). 

It may be objected that not all of the twenty-seven addi élokas 
need be contained In canto AI But the following onsideratior wil show 
that this objection can at most affect but two of the &lokas concerned. The 
author of the Bhagavadgita of the Suddha Dharma Mandala'! has omitted 
even 30 verses of Arjuna's from those appearing in the vulgate of the Bhaga- 
vadgità, viz, 1 32-44 and 46; II 4 and 8; III 2; IV 4; VI 38; and XI 
19-20, 22-27, 29-31. But he could do so only by ignoring the division 
into 18 adhàyas and trying to distribute as suited his fancy the 700 
verses among the 26 adhyayas (or subjects) wanted for his “ ancient ” 
Gitä, with the result that there remained 30 of Arjuna's verses which 
he could not manage and thus quietly ignored? In a Gita of 18 
adhyáyas, however, essentially identical with ours none of those omissions 
can be justified (neither as such nor as interpolations) except only those in 
adhy. XI, and these are included in our supposed interpolation 15-30, with 
the sole exception of 31 which cannot be missed for the context. All inter- 
polations assumed by Garbe for canto XI are also included in ours, and of 
the rest there remain only stanzas VIII 1-2 which may, indeed, but need not 
be an interpolation,—need not, because we do not acknowledge Garbe's reason 
for excluding them (and the next two), which is, as in many other cases, 
his erroneous belief that in the Bhagavadgità everything advaitic must be 


et बडा Dis 

1. The complete absence of a sense of propriety (let alone historical sense) 
in the author of this fabrication is best illustrated by the fact that he includes 
in the Bhagavadgità Arjuna's devistuti from the last but one of the preceding 
chapters of the Bhagavadgita-parvan. 

ә lt remains curious that he left Sarhjaya with a whole skin. But this 
is evidently due to his looking at Sarhjaya's &lokas as the frame of the Gita to 
be preserved at any cost and even requiring enlargement. So he actually added 
(with the help of other chapters of the Bhismaparvan) 10 and 35 Slokas resp. to 
those spoken by Samjaya in the first and in the last chapter of the Gita. 


5 
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spurious. Still, it being difficult to accou n t for XI 1-2 asan addition , 
while the reason for adding stanzas VIII 1-2 could be found in the idea that 
stanzas VIII 3-4 presuppose (which in reality they do not) a question by 
Arjuna, we admit that these rather than XI 1-2 may belong to the 27 &lokas 


The fact that it is just the eleventh canto which has thus been found 
to contain the 27 ilokas missing in Vaisampäyana’s Gitä, or at least 25 of 
them, is another reason for the unlikeliness of their having been omitted, 
Read this canto and ask yourself whether any admirer of the Gità could 
conceive the idea of shortening it and, supposing even there was one, whether he 
would have omitted exactly those Slokas. We hold that canto XI, when 
once it had attained its present shape, could not be 
shortened. The S. Dh. M. Gita cannot be instanced against this thesis, 
because it is a unique case. We have seen that it cannot be the Gità referred 
to by Vaisampäyana, and we cannot reasonably assume that his was a Gita 
similar to it, ie, essentially different from ours. There is too much against 
assuming that ever before the 5. Dk. Af. Gita the disastrous idea entered a 
person's mind that, for discovering the original Gità, the 700 stanzas of the 
current one must be shuffled like a pack of cards. That ingenious person, 
indeed, but none else, could think it fit to distribute the majority of Arjuna's 
Slokas, as contained in the vulgate, among sixteen of his newly created twenty- 
six adhyäyas and deliver to oblivion the remaining thirty §lokas. 


Adding rather than omitting or a mere copyist's mistake is possibly also 
the key to the varietas lectienis mentioned at the beginning of this paper 
For, a copyist cannot well have twice mistaken septa for pesca and it is less 
likely that Vaisampayana’s Gita should have been shortened, intentionally or by 
negligence, by two of Arjuna’s stanzas and two of Sarnjaya's than that a 
Gità of 741 stanzas was brought up to the more perfect number 745. In the 
latter case, then, the reading of the two Kashmirian manuscripts would go 
back to an older source than the one making the Gità consist of 745 stanzas, 
and we get a glimpse of the gradual growth of the Gita from an unknown 
stage or number of stages to 671 stanzas (Le, the vulgate minus 29 stanzas 
of Arjuna's) and, from that point, in two diverging lines viz., (1) to a Gitä 
of 698 stanzas, i.e., 671 increased by 27 of Arjuna's and then, bv means of 
two more stanzas attributed to him, to the 700 stanzas of the vulgate ; and, 
on the other hand, (2) to 741 stanzas, Le. the vulgate minus 29 stanzas of 
Arjuna’s and plus 70 stanzas, not contained in the vulgate, of 5$ri-Krsna's and 
Sarhjaya's, and from here, viz. by adding from the complete vulgate 2 more 
stanzas of Arjuna’s and besides? 2 more stanzas of Sarnjaya's, to the 745 
stanzas of Vaisampáyana's Gita. If this is what has happened, then not 27 
but 29 slokas spoken by Arjuna have to be accounted for as missing in the 


1. Whether from the vulgate or not we cannot tell because in Vaisampáyana's 
Gita there are 26 stanzas more spoken by S. than in the vulgate, and the two added 
ones may be among them 
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original Gita, and the two latest ones would have to be either XI 1-2, or 
VIII 1-2, or two of the group X 12-16, say 12 and 13. 

My conclusion, then, is that what I call the Bhagvadgità riddle reveals to 
us by its very form the existence of two recensions not now available of the 
Bhagavadgitä, to wit : one which was longer than the two known to us 
(the vulgate and the Kashmirian one) and one which was shorter and 
therefore, at least as regards the eleventh canto, more original than both 
of the two. There has been, as I said, since W. v. Humboldt's days the persist- 
ent persuasion among Western scholars, shared also by some in India, that the 
original Bhagavadgita must have been shorter than the current one. But 
no coercive literary evidence could so far be given for it. The fact that 
the Javanese Bhagavadgita’ stops at XIV 26 and has after this stanza only 
one more, viz, XVIII 66, strangely agrees, though not exactly, with the 
theory of Humboldt, Hopkins, and others, but can as yet not be claimed 
as an unequivocal proof for the existence of a shorter Gità earlier than ours. 
But Vaiéampàyana's éloka summary, as I believe to have shown, actually 
implies such proof. 

There must have been Bhismaparvan manuscripts in which the $loka 
summary was actually preceded by a Bhagavadgita conforming to it. Might 
may have merely escaped attention, because readers of the Mahabharata are 
apt to pass over the Bhagavadgita (if not already omitted in their manu- 
script),? as they know it well enough, often by heart. All Bhismaparvan manu- 
scripts, not only those containing the Sloka record (which may be quite a 
late addition), should therefore be examined with an eye to the possibility 
of their containing a Bhagavadgita different from ours (longer or shorter) 
As regards the Persian translation of a Bhagavadgita of 745 stanzas, which 
began to attract attention eight years ago* and of which manuscripts are 








i. To which I called attention in 1993 in the Winterniiz congratulatory 
volume and once more іп 1936 in my criticism of Otto's Gitd. It has meanwhile 
been published by Prof. Gonda of Utretcht. 

> It is said to be missing in many manuscripts, and here again, though 
many a time it may have been actually omitted, the possibility is given that it 
was not originally in the Mahabharata. It begins abruptly, not like a continuation 
of the preceding chapters, and its very existence is contradicted by the fact that 
almost immediately before it, viz. in Bhigmaparvan XXI, the very same Arjuna 
whose dency is at the root of the Bhagavadgità consoles and encourages the 
despairing Dhrtarägfra and shows himself fully convinced that “where there is 
righteousness, there is victory” (11) and " where Krsga is, there is victory " (12). 
My own opinion is that the Gita and the chapters preceding it belong to two differ- 
ent versions of the great epic which were amalgamated in too clumsy a way to 
render unrecognizable their difference of provenienge, and that the Gitä thus incor- 
porated consisted originally of only chapters I, II 1-38, and the sloka XVIII 73. 

4 See the Srimadbhagavadgitanka of the Hindi journal Kalyan (Gorakhpur 
1929), pp. 388-89, and now Jiveram Kalidas Shastrís edition and translation of 
the Kashmirian Bhagavadgità (Gondal, 1937), Introduction, pp. 24 ff. 
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said to exist both in India and England, it will perhaps prove to be a mere 
attempt (similar to, though less fantastic than, the 5. Dh. M. Gità) to conform 
to Vaisampäyana’s $loka record with the help of the sections preceding the Gita 
in the Bhagavadgitiparvan or (and) of other parts of the Mahābhārata. 
But, however this may be, it is now time that Persian scholars should be 
approached to enlighten us on the subject 





1. Opinions may have differed sometime as to the beginning of the Bhagavad- 
nep es the Bagavadgità-parvan (—adhy. XIII to XLII of the Bhismaparvan). 
as there is more than one chapter in the latter (e.g., XIX and XX) which , 
"ecco व के आत: ) which could 





WHAT IS AVIJNAPTIRUPA (CONCEALED FORM 
OF ACTIVITY)?* 
By 


The Buddhists classify the elements of existence—and this is no doubt 
one of the oldest classifications—into five groups (skendha), among which 
the first group, viz. the Rüpaskandha, may be said to correspond roughly to 

ion of matter and the remaining four groups, viz. Vedana 
(feelings), sartjfia (concepts) Senskdara (volitional forces) and Vijflana (соп- 
sciousness) to what we call mind. The Rüpaskandha or " matter” is further 
analysed into eleven physical elements, viz the five senses (Caksus, 
Srotra, Ghrane, Jiked and Kaya), their five kinds of objects, and Avijiapti- 
rüpa as the eleventh. 

The designation Avijfiapti implies, that this particular kind of physical 
element cannot be revealed to others unlike the other ten elements of the 
Rüpaskandha, it is unmanifested and undiscoverable. When we promise to 
do something and then fulfil the promise after some time, the interval bet- 
ween the promise and the overt action of its fulfilment represents the period, 
when the physical action remains unexpressed as Avijiaplirupa. It must not, 
however, be confounded with the idea of doing something, because it owes 
its existence to some material form, like the one implied in making a promise 
Thus, the folding of one's hands in prayer and an accidental unintentional 
folding of the hands are two different kinds of action, the former being 
accompanied by a concealed form of moral activity. Obviously, the Avijriap- 
tirüpa has a twofold character It is not merely a rape, like the visible, the 
audible etc, because unmanifested as it is, it always implies some kind of 
activity (kriyg) ; nor is it mere activity, because it is essentially a product 

material elements and therefore partakes of the nature of rüpa. It 
lies in the very nature of a manifestation or expression, howsoever con- 
cealed, to be both, physical as well as active. 


All physical actions are either expressed or unexpressed, both being in 
their turn either corporal or vocal. Supposing a man orders another man 
to commit an assassination, the man, who instigates the murder, commits a 
vocal declaration (vdgvijfapti) when he gives the order, and the assassin 
commits a corporal act (kdyevijfiapti) when he executes the order. Now, 
however, at the time of the assassination, the instigator has also committed 
a certain crime, not vocal but corporal, not overt but latent, inasmuch as he 
has exercised a corporal ' avijsiapti'. While the murder was being committed, 

* Read at the Ninth All-India Oriental Conference (1937) at Trivandrum. 
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the instigator might have even forgotten the order given by him, he might be 
sleeping or thinking of something else. Yet, he was unwittingly doing an 
act, for which he had made himself responsible by his former ‘ vijfiapli’, 
which, howsoever hidden from the public gaze, 1$ none the less real. There 
is a corporal 'avijfüapti' born of a former vocal ' vijfiapti', viz. the act of 
giving the order. We shall see later on, that such latent acts are also born 
| te of passionlessness of the mind, in which 
case they are always of the right type (ku£ala) 

This, in short, is the general view of the Sarvdstivddin, formulated at 
length by Vasubandhu in his Abhidharmakoía. There are some schools, 
which regard Avijfiapli, not as a physical, but as a mental phenomenon, like 
the Dharmalaksana school. There are others, like the Sautrántika, who do 
not admit the real existence of any such element as the Avijfiaptiripa. 
However, it will be interesting to pass under review the definitions, given by 
Vasubandhu, debated by his contemporary, Sarhghabhadra, and commented 
later on by Sthiramati 


In the Koía, the Avijüsptirüpa has been defined as: 


Viksiptacittakasyápi yo'nubandhah subhasubhah | 
Mahàbhütanyupádaya sahyavijiaptirucyate || (1.11) 


(Avijfiepti is that stream of action, which, being morally either good or 
bad, is present even in the mind of a distracted or unconscious person, and 
which is essentially the product of the material elements.) 

We do not propose to go here into the detailed manner, in which Vasu- 
bandhu's great contemporary, Sarhghabhadra, tried to demolish, piece by piece, 
this formulation, which, according to him, was a most unsatisfactory way 
of representing the Vaibhasika view of Avijiapti. Yasomitra has quoted in 
his famous commentary Samghabhadra's arguments and very cleverly tried 
to meet them. But Sarhghabhadra’s criticism could not have gone altogether 
unheeded. He objected to the word ‘stream’, which seemed to deny the 
universally accepted momentariness of things. He objected to reference being 
made only of the ‘distracted or unconscious person" to the exclusion of 
one, who is immersed in deep meditation. And then, if the last-mentioned 
person was to be understood to have been included in the definition by impli- 
cation, his avijfiapti ought to have been specially characterised as being only 
‘of the right type (Subha). In fact, Sarhgha. finds faults with almost every 
word of Vasubandhu's formulation, which he brands as being "highly de- 
fective, unfounded, full of overstatements and superfluities.” 


If we give any credence to the tradition, as related by the Tibetan 
historian, Bu-stom, in his Chos-hByung (II. 144), Vasubandhu had first pub- 
lished only the metrical part of his Kosa for ascertaming the general criti- 
cisms of the then known authorities of the Veibhäsika ( Also cf. Para- 
märtha’s Life of Vasubandhu, trans. by TAKAKUSU, T'oung Pao (1904) pp. 287 
ff.) He must, therefore, have had an inkling of the general nature of the 
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objections, which would be raised against the views represented in it, be- 
fore he wrote his own commentary (Bhasya) in its final form and published 
it. Because, in the Bhasya, Vasu appears to have tried to forestall 
some of those objections by offering, as an explanation of the versified text, 
a more direct and simple prose definition of the Avijüaplirüpa. It runs: 
Vijnaptisemädhisambhütarn kusaläkusalam rüpam | 

( Avijfiepti is that physical element, which, being morally either good 
or bad, is born of either an overt action or deep concentration. ) 

The critics, who had remained hesitant, so long as they had before 
them only the pithy versified text, which could admit of various interpreta- 
tions, if all the implications were brought out, seem to have become vocal, 
as soon as Vasubandhu published his Bhäsya, giving his own definite expla- 
nations. Sarhghabhadra, who had formerly approved of the Kosa compila- 
tion in general terms, now led the attack, and we have indicated above, 
how trenchantly he deals with Vasubandhu's formulation of the definition 
of Avijfiapts. 

He had now one more weapon in his armoury, inasmuch as he could 
now reproach Vasubandhu for not having given some necessary explanations 
even in his own commentary. Thus he points out, among other things, that 
it was necessary, at least in the Bhàásya, to qualify the Avijfiaptirupa as being 
unimpeded and susceptible to penetration. ( apratigha). Sarhgha. does not 
satisfy himself merely by criticising Vasubandhu’s definition, but he offers 
his own definition in the following terms, in his Semayapradipikà, quoted by 
Yasomitra : 

Krie'pi visabhäge'pi cilte ciltalyaye ca yal | 
Vyükrtàpratigham rüpam sà hyavijüaptirisyate || 

( Avijfepti ought to be d as that physical element, which, being either 
good or bad, knows no impediment and which is f in either the wakeful, 
or the concentrated or the absent mind. ) 

Ya&omitra has tried his best to defend Vasubandhu's definition. against 
Sargha's attacks and in his turn to find fault with the new definition, offered 
by the latter, But Vasubandhu himself, as we have indicated above, seems 
to be somewhat concerned about his own formulation being exposed to such 
criticisms. Because, later on, when he wrote his Paricaskandhaka (sce my 
article in ABORI, Vol. XVIII, Pt. iii), he again amends his former definition 
by dropping altogether the qualifying words : " good or bad," and adding two 
more adjectives, viz. ‘unimpeded (apratigha),’ as suggested by Sarhghabhadra, 
and “undemonstrable (anidarsene)'—this latter addition containing an alto- 
gether new thought, which might have been inspired by some other criticisms, 
unknown to us. Thus, in the Pancoskandhaka the definition runs as : 

Vijiaptisamadhisambhülam rüpam anidarsanam apratigham ca | 


( Avijfapti is that physical element, which is born either of overt action 
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or in the state of deep concentration of the mind and which is neither imped 
ed, nor capable of being demonstrated.) 

The fourth chapter of the Abhidharmakosa, dealing with the whole prob- 
lem of Karma in detail, also treats the Avijfiapti, giving minute and technical 
interpretations of the various terms, like ° good’ and ‘bad,’ involved in its 
definition. We shall here content ourselves with a brief reference to Sthira- 
mati's commentary on the Paiicaskandhaka, which, with a smaller exposition, 
covers the same ground, though with a certain slight emendation, representing 
his own view of the analysis. Sthiramati’s exposition of the Avijfiapti may 
be briefly explained by the following tabular analysis : 


Avimiapti. 
MIS en iibi Те Те E3 
| | А : | 
lL. Kamavacara. IL Rüpavacara. IL Anàsravà. 
(Dhyänasanıvara). (Anäsravasant- 
| № JAS (LN vara). 
1, Prätimokza- ii. Bodhisattva- i. Asamvera, ‘iv. Nobhayagata. 
samara, samveara. 
| — | M LATE RE ¬] 
| | | 
1. Bhiksu. 2, Srämanera. 3. Upäsaka, 4. Upavüsastha. 


Thus, Avijfapti has three spheres of activity. In the first one, i.e. (I) the 
sensuous world, Avijiapli is born of either a bodily or a vocal action, each of 
which may be either good or bad, but never indifferent. Further, it can be 
either of the nature of (i) binding oneself to the observance of the laws of 
spiritual discipline, on the part of any of the four kinds of monks, male or 
female, or (11) binding oneself to the observance of the discipline of a Bodhi- 
sativa, or (iii) avowing oneself to the path of indiscipline, or (iv) owning one- 
self to a way of life, that implies neither discipline nor indiscipline. It will be ob- 
served, that the second kind of avijfiapti, viz. Bodhisattvasamvara, is an innova- 
tion of Sthiramati, who shows himself here a true disciple of the school, found- 
ed by the mystical personality of Maitreya. (In Chinese we have translations 
of treatises, attributed to Maitreya, like the ‘ Bodhisattvapratimoksa, NANJIO'S 
Catalogue Nos. 1096, 1098, etc. Similar texts are recorded in Tibetan, Ur's 
Catalogue Nos. 248, 3970, 4081, etc.). In the second sphere, viz. (II) the 
higher ethereal world, Avijfiapti takes the form of a moral resolution, formed 
in the state of a trance. In the third sphere, viz. (III) the Path of Salva- 
tion, where pure matter exists, the moral resolution is formed in a state of 


Thus, the Buddhists, who were from the very beginning far more deeply 
interested than any other school of Indian philosophy in analysing pheno- 
menon of Karma in all its implications and varieties, have tried to explain here 
one aspect of it viz. that which passed under the name of “ adrsta™ among the 
Brahmanic circles. The virtue, involved in giving charities, visiting holy places 
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and such other acts, could not be satisfactorily explained or logically derived 
from merely the manifest acts (vijfiapli) of such religious discipline. Any 
outside agency being strictly inadmissible in the Buddhist view of the universal 
becoming, this concealed activity, called the Avijfüaptirüpa was bound to receive 
a place in the scheme of the dharma-complexes, which go to make up the stream 
of worldly existence 

ROSENBERG, Die Probleme der buddhistischen Philosophie, Heidelberg, 1924. 

STCHERBATSKY, The central conception of. Buddhism, London, 1923. 

LOUIS DE LA VALLÉE Poussin, L'Abhidharmokosa de Vasubandhu, Paris, 1923-25 ; 
La Morale bouddhique, Paris, 1927. 

U.WOGIHARA, Spujartha — Abhidharmakosaryükhya by Yasomitra, Tokyo, 
1932-36. 


À NOTE ON THE GAUDI RITI 
By 
5. K. DE 





Even though the literary remains of Bengal in the centuries preceding 
advent of the Pala dynasty, are insufficient and uncertain, we come, for the 
first time in the 7th century, across distinct references to the literary diction 
of the Gaudas. Bänabhatta informs us in a well known versel- 

In the North there is mostly play upon words (Slesa),? in the West 
it is only the sense (Artha), in the South it is poetical fancy ( Utpre- 
ksà), in the Gaudas there is pomp of syllables (Aksara-dambara), 

This apparently disparaging observation regarding the Gaudas is explained 
by the suggestion! that it reflects a partisan spirit on the part of the court- 
poet of Harsavardhana, which is also clear from the feeling which he displays 
towards his patron's rival, the unnamed but much maligned king of Gauda. 
But the explanation does not become convincing when we consider that in 
this verse Banabhatta is stating that poets of the four quarters of India res- 
pectively affect only a few peculiar literary excellences and not all, some put- 
ting stress on sound, some on sense, some on both, while others indulge in a 
play of fancy ; for, in the next verse, he regrets that it is difficult to find in 
one place all that are, in his desirable excellences of the Kavya. The 
position has been often misunderstood, but the view we have taken will be 
clear if we consider the references to the Gauda Marga or Gaudi Riti, which are 
found in the polemic poetics of Bhàmaha and Dandin, and which show that 
at least in the 7th and &th centuries* the Gaudi Riti in its proper form was re- 
as a distinct and original achievement in the sphere of literary diction. 
Along with the Vaidarbhi, the Gaudi figures as one of the two most important 
modes of poetic expression, although the theorists are not agreed on the ques- 
tion of their relative superiority. While Bhimaha (i. 31-2) is impatient 
with the conventional distinction and preference of the Vaidarbhi and declares 
his opinion that in its proper form the Gaudiya diction is even superior, 
Dandin shows a decided partiality for the Vaidarbha Märga and a mild aver- 











1. Harza-carita, introductory verse 7. 

2. This is the usual translation, following Sarhkara, as well as COWELL and 
THOMAS; but the word Slesa should be taken here, not in the sense of the figure 
of speech (Alamkára) which involves punning or play upon words, but in the sen 
of Dandin's poetical excellence (Guna) of the same name, which emphasises freedom 
from looseness and compact coalescence of word and sense, 

3. 5. P. BHATTACHARYA, The Gaudi Riti in Theory and Practice in IHQ, 
1927, p. 378. 

4. Om the dates of Bhümaha and Dandin see S, K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, I, 
pp. 48f, 62f 
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sion to the Gauda. But taking the Vaidarbha mode as the standard, in which 
are to be found the essential poetical excellences of a good diction, Dandin 
believes that the Gauda is a clearly distinguishable (prasphujanfara) mode 
of expression, which, however, often presents a different aspect,’ the concep- 
tion of the Gaudas about the essentials of a diction being apparently different 
from that of the Vaidarbhas. The opinion of the theorists, therefore, seems 
to be that the ideals of composition diff fundamentally in these two types 
manner and the Gaudi preferring the fervid and the grandiose. Dandin fur- 
ther makes it clear that the Gaudas thereby often lose themselves in bombast 
and prolixity. If Banabhatia singles out verbal bombast (aksara-dambara) 
in the Gaudas, Dandin likewise speaks of a kind of 'mental bombast' and 
cumbrous ornamentation when he uses the terms artha-dambara and alam- 
küra-dambara in this connexion. Even if their personal preference betrayed 
disapproval, they had still to take the mode of the Gaudas into account, pre- 
sumably because it had attained a commendable position and found favour in 
an equal degree with a class of writers and readers. It seems, therefore, that 
even long before Bänabhatta and Dandin, the Gaudas exhibited a distinctive 
literary diction of their own,” which, side by side with the widely accepted 
Vaidarbhī, had an established tradition incapable of being completely ignored. 
Just as Bengal strove politically in these centuries against the constant agress- 
ion of Magadha, Thaneshvar and Kashmir to maintain its independence, it 
attempted in the literary sphere to withstand the domination of the almost 
universally accepted Vaidarbha mode of expression and succeeded in esta- 
blishing its originality. 

These references are important in literary history, because they supply un- 
deniable evidence that by the 7th and Sth centuries there must have grown 
up in Bengal a Sanskrit culture which attained such importance as necessitat- 
ed the recognition of its characteristic method of expression. Apart from the 
lucubrations of Bhimaha and Dandin, Vamana in the 9th century expressly 

1. Dandin uses the term viparyaya, which does not mean vaipariiya or con- 
trariety (as the Hrdayamgamé commentary takes it), but anyathatva or divergence. 
On this see JHQ cited above, and F. C. LAHIRI in IHQ, vii (1931), pp. 5% 

2. In the absence of proper data it is impossible to determine when the dis- 
tinction between Vaidarbha and Gauda modes was first recognised. H. JACOBI 
(Maharasiri, pp. xvi f) suggests that the simpler Vaidarbha style was a reaction 
against the older and more elaborate Gauda style and came into existence probably 
in the 3rd century A.D. It is possible to argue, on the contrary, that the Gauda 
style, which asserts itself more and more in the later Kavya, was itself a symbol 
of further development, exhibiting a tendency towards greater elaboration. Both the 
standpoints ignore the possibility of the two styles developing concurrently as rival 
modes. The controversy of the rhetoricians makes it probable that both the Ritis 
developed side by side and entered into a competition for Bharata in his 
Nätva-Sästra (ed. GROSSET iv. 26) speaks of four dramatic modes or Pravrttis, viz., 
Avanti, Pancála-madhyama, tya and Odra-magadhi, the last of which is ex- 
pressly stated to have been employed in the eastern provinces, including Anga, 
Vanga, Paupdra and Nepala (xiv, 45-47), there being no special Gaudi Pravrtti. 
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states! that the discussion is not academic, but that the names of the recog- 
nised literary dictions were derived from the fact that the particular diction was 
prevalent in the particular locality.! It is probable, therefore, that the theory 
of diction arose, even before Dandin and Vamana who tacitly accept it, from 
an empirical analysis of the prevailing peculiarities of literary expression in 
different localities. This would furnish enough ground for the inference of 
a lost Gauda literature, which received recognition from the theorists, but Over 
which they entertained an honest difference of opinion. In the following 
centuries, however, the much criticised Gaudi Riti must have overstepped its 
geographical limits ; and, having been found even in non-Gauda works, it 
became in later Poetics a generic name for a particular kind of pompous dic- 
tion, abounding in alliteration and long compounds ; and as such, it decidedly 
declined in the favour of the theorists.s 


اا = 

1. Kövyälarıkära-sütra-vrtti, i 2. 10. 

2. 50 also Kuntaka (end of the lüth century) in his Vakrokti-jivita (ed. S. K 
De), 23nd ed., p. 45. 

3. It is curious that at the end of the 10th century Rajasekhara, who recog 
nises but does not appear to show much admiration for the composition of the 
Gaudas in his Aévya-mimamsd, makes Mägadhi take the place of the Gaudi in the 
enumeration of the Ritis in his Karpara-mafjari (i, 1) ; while Bhoja in the 11th 
century follows him in mentioning the Mägadhi, along with the Gaudi, although he 
regards the former as a Khanda-riti. But the Mägadhi as a separate Riti did not 
have much recognition ; it came into existence through the scholastic zeal for dis. 


tinctions displayed by later writers, which led to а constant multiplication of the 
number of styles 


A HALLMARK OF MAN AND OF RELIGION 
By 
MRS. C. A. F. RHYS DAVIDS 


My Indian readers will probably know, that by ' hallmark ' we mean the 
"quite essential laksana of anything, and that the figure so called stamped at the 
Goldsmiths' Hall on articles of precious metal, attests their purity. I here use 
the word to mean what is, for me, an essential quality in man's nature as an 
essential quality in all true religious teaching. Such teaching is not mainly 

erned with man as ' one who is, with man as ' being, with man as main 
taining this difference, that likeness, as to this or that. It sees in the man 
one-who-is-becoming ; it sees him as willing to become a more, however he 
figure to himself that more. In particular it sees him as willing to become 
a more in the worthier, the better, the higher. 

It is of profound interest to see this sense of man's nature, as presenting 
a 'more, emerging into articulate thought in Indian culture. I have treated 
of it at some length in Birth of Indian Psychology as attesting the new attitude 
of Analysis that was, it may be in consequence of the almost mythical Kapila's 
teaching, becoming felt. We see as it were the dawn of this outlook in the 
distinction, not earlier I think than the Brähmanas, of the one Man into 
the duality of näme and ripe. But in the Chändogya Upanisad we first come 
upon the idea of analysis as revealing all of man that was not 'seen' (rüpa) 
by the term ' more ' (bhüyas). " Ay, verily, there is more than just names of 
this or that in nàma." "Sir, tell me that." And the teacher, as from a box 
draws forth one mind-way after another. We have here as it were man in the 
New 

There is as yet no attempt at showing those contents as a series, as a classi- 
fication. Translators have curiously overlooked this and have seen in the 
repeated * more than' a progress from a less to a bigger or worthier content. R. 
E. Hume with his usual greater accuracy has just “ more than,” yet he writes of 
this context as “ a progressive worship. . .up to the universal soul" But MAX 
MÜLLER has, for bhüyas, " better than" ; DEUSSEN has " greater than ;" the 
TaTrvA edition has " even greater than" ; BOETHLINGK has " máchtiger als." 
Now there is no such order here meant. It is ruled out by the succession of 
selected terms. We are reminded in these of a child emptying his Christmas 
stocking of gifts. It is just a worth of man as a manifold, such as our modem 
analysis is ever giving us. And to the extent that he is a manifold he has a 
potency of " more " in his essential nature. We are putting up with man as a 
Less if we rest complacent in wording him by one word. As a Many we have 
found in him a More, a more various, a greater, a larger, a more manifold. 


1. London : Luzac & Co, 1936. 
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We need this, he having heed to the manifold, to a degree we tend to 
overlook. Our life as a whole—and India needs not to be reminded of that—is 
a matter not of ' threescore years and ten,’ neither is it just that period followed 
immediately by a vague timeless ‘Immortality.’ In that life as a whole come 
Very many spans of life (bhava) now here, now there. And in each span man 
may prove capable of now swifter, now slower becoming a ‘ more’ than in the 
previous span. I had not long ago a case of this in the man we knew on earth as 
Cardinal MANNING. I met a lady who had received ' psychically ' teachings 
of high spiritual value. These she, having heard them inwardly, publish-- 
ed in a pamphlet as quasi-divine messages, thereby so impressing my venerable 
friend, the late EDMUND HOLMES, poet and philosopher, that he believed they 
were indeed of such a nature. Now I, when interviewing her, learnt by clair- 


not accept or indeed forgive this. He was in some lines strongly anti-Catholic, 
and held, as it seemed, that MANNING, unworthy in this or that on earth, would 
necessarily be valuing no better now in another werld than he had valued on 
earth. We are often slow to do justice to the spiritual changes a man may 
undergo even in this one span of life; and this rigidity of judgment pursues 
us yet more where should be more credit given to change, namely, where in 
another world the man's conditions are in many ways so altered. 


Let us glance at another man known to us only as of a long past age : 
Maudgalyána (Pali : Moggalläna), ranked by Buddhist scriptures with Säri- 
putra a5 the Sikyamuni’s chief disciples, He is always shown as possessec 
of very advanced psychic or supernormal powers, and might therewith have 
done much to bring the truth about the unseen near to men. It в true that 
to a certain degree he is recorded as having done this, The chief testimonies 
to this may be read in the tw canonical works Petavatthu and Vimänavatthu 
and their Commentaries? He js shown undertaking to visit the next world— 
easy enough, India knows, for him to do in deep sleep—expressly in order to 
report to men how evil and good deeds there found fitting sequel. But what 
he did report, according to the records, was merely the physical fate of worthy 
and unworthy. We read nothing as to the result in a spiritual more or less 
in the persons he talked with. It was an examination of bodily results only : 
a worthless way of using a precious gift. It is when we seek a spiritual More 
in man that we are fit and ready to inquire into life as a matter, not of just 
‘this world only,’ but of worlds. 

And it is just that spiritual More in every man that religion is concerned 
withal if it be worthy of the name. A religion that is shown in formulas 
teaching this or that in a Less in man may have had a divinely inspired 
beginning, but it has been forced aside into unworthy ways, and altered. We 
may see the spiritual quest after a More at the very start of the Säkyamuni’s 
mission, when he bade men “ seek after the self." In his day young men 





I. Published by the Palj Text Society, A translation of both is in preparation 
for the Sacred Books of the Buddhist Series by H. S. GEHMAN. 
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were taught this, in these words, by their Brahman teachers. And these words 
then meant "seek after God." Deity was then worshipped as the self, and it 
was a most lamentable misrendering by OLDENBERG, that he translated this 
by “ seek yourselves,” thus giv the ancient idiom a modem, a European 
worth. No less lamentable was the modem European rendering of " be ye 
lamps unto yourselves” given by Ruvs Davips? to the closing words : atta- 
dipa vikaratha, dhamma-dipà viharatha " : live as they who have the Self 
as lamp, Dharma as lamp. We lose all the original force if we render tnis 
in the modern, the European way, instead of rendering it as translators of the 
Upanisads rightly render the former compound. 

It is only in our so-called Mystics that we can read in English the Indian 
way, the way of, as Jesus said, " the kingdom of God is within you." " My Me 
is God," wrote St. Catherine of Genoa, " not by simple participation, but by a 
process of transformation.” 50, тоге in our own day, Anna BUNSTON : 


O little lark, you need not fly 

To seek your Master in the sky. 
He treads our native sod. 

Why should you sing aloft, apart ? 

Sing to the heaven of my heart! 
In me, in me is God! 


Here is indeed a very More in man, a More in a divine Becoming. Man 
here in a Less, a very much less, is speaking, singing of himself as having 
‘within’, as being in a way, the very Most. A dangerous, a heady teaching 
unless valued with right humility. That is, it is not so much the man here 
and now who is being spoken of ; it is not the actual, it is the potential man 
they speak of if they speak rightly. Else they forget the long, long way that 
lies between these extremes. If we remember that great Between, figured by 
the first Buddhist as a Road, a Way of Becoming, a Way of the worlds, then 
as the Suttas put it, “doth the Way come into being ; then for us is there no 
more turning back, then do we see ourselves as further-farers in the life- 
divine." 


Lost to view now is that Buddhist symbol as meaning faring in the great 
Between of the worlds. The dropping out of ° becoming (bhava), the inser- 
tion of * eight parts ' of the good life here as the Way, have practically reduced 
South Asian Buddhism to just ethics. Its hallmark has got erased. Never 
now do we hear it cited :—the hallmark of Becoming, of becoming a more 
(bhiyyobhava). Yet was the word, simple and compound, once its teaching: 
to quote one of many such contexts : "that good values may persist, may be 
clarified, for their * becoming more, for their expansion, for the ' making them 


- :— — ———— ———— आ -— 


1. Vinaya Texts, I (S. Books of the East) He alone translated the first half 
of this volume. 

9 Buddhist Suttas (S. B. E.) XI. 

3. Anguttara-Nikàya, Paficaka-Nipata. 
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become, for the perfecting of them, he brings forth desire, he endeavours, he 
stirs up energy, he makes firm the mind, struggles." Nor do we ever hear 
cited how the Sakyamuni is shown saying, he spoke to his co-workers of the 
happy fate of the worthy who had passed over in order to stir up in them joy 
that such a fate they too might look forward to.? 


That new analysis of the more in mind proved when misdirected by 
monastic pessimism to be undoing of original Buddhism. 


1. Digha-Nikäya, XXL 
2, Majjhima-Nikäya, No, V, 


ANTARAGHARA. 
By à 
P. V. BAPAT 


Ruys DAVIDS and OLDENBERG translate the word antaraghara as " within 
the houses” er "among the houses.” This werd comes several times in the 
Vinaya, Vol. i. 40; ii. 215; iv. 176, 179-89, 199 and the translators Ruys 
Davins and OLPENBERG have given notes on the word (Vin. Terts, i. 56, 59, 
65). In cne of these notes, they seem to hint at the right interpretation when 
they say (Vin. Texts, ı 59) : The entaragharam is the space in the village bet- 
ween the huts ; net exactly the same and yet in the following rules practically 
the same, as village (gama). They realised that the latter meaning only was 
applicable in several cases but prebably they could not account for that inter- 
pretation. So they continued to translate the word by “house or houses” 
(Vin. Texts, i. 56, 59) " a dwelling " (ibid., iii. 290), " inner court " (ibid, i. 
65), etc, The passage in the Vin., iv., 176 ( Patidesaniya, 1) 

" Yo pana bhikkhu annätıkäya bhikkhuniya antaragheram pavitthaya 
hatthato khadaniyarh va bhojaniyarn sa-hattha patiggahetva .... 
is translated something like this : 
“A Bhikkhu, when a bhikkhuni not related to him has entered within 
the houses, ........" 
that this meaning is not correct is obvious from the following sentence (Vim. 1. 
40, Mahàavagga, I. 23.3) 
“ Antaragharam pavittho pindaya carati." 
If he has entered a house, how can he go on a begging-round ? 

This word occurs also in the Visusdhimagga i. 18 where we have antara- 
gharasi pavisanto pi..... PE MAUNG TIN also following the translators of 
the Vinaya renders the word by ‘enters among houses.’ Hew this translation 
is not satisfactory is seen further when on the next page we come to the pas- 
sage (1. 19): 

“Idha bhikkhu entereghearam pavittho vithim patipanno okkhitta- 

cakkhu yugamattadassävi su-samvuto gacchatı ”. 

If antaraghara is * within the houses" or * among the houses” how is it pos- 
sible to say of him as ‘following a road (vithirk patipanno)? To avoid this 
difficulty PE MAUNG TIN seems to have added the words ‘cf a village’ to 
‘entering among the houses’. He translates thus : A brother here, on enter- 
ing among the houses of a village and walking along the streets, goes lowering 
his eyes, looking before him not further than the distance of a plough, and is 
well-restrained. 
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In all these cases the word antara.seems to be taken in the usual sense of 
“within or among’ ‘inner or interior’ etc. which will be presently shown to be 
not ‘applicable here. 


DHAMMAPALA, while explaining this word in the Visuddhimagga, says : 
“ Antare antare gharäni ettha etassä ti và antaragharan ti laddhavohararh go- 
caragamarn. Antaraghargi means a village for alms because the houses 
there, are at a distance from each other. DHAMMAPALA also seems to have not 
taken the word antara in the right sense, although the interpretation of the 
whole compound is given rightly. 

The word antara here is to be taken rather in its unusual sense of ' exte- 
rior, lying outside, situated outside'. And for this we have the authority of 
PANINI I. i. 36: Р 

" Antaram bahirygopasarmvyünayoh." 
" The word entara is to be taken in the sense of bahiryoga (external, exterior) 
or upasamvyüna (undergarment )." 

The explanation given in the Siddhantakaumudi is : 


“ Antare antarä và grháh, bähyä ityarthah : 
Antare antarä vā Sitakih, paridhäniyä ityarthah.” 
" The houses that are outside (i.e. the houses of a Candala and the like, as ex- 
plained by later interpreters) ; or the garments that are worn." Here the first 
interpretation. only is applicable, namely "the exterior, situated outside." 
APTE's Dictionary also gives this interpretation of the word antara as inter- 
pretation No. 6. And this interpretation alone can justify the explanation of 
the word in the Sulta-vibhanga (Vin. iv. 176) : 

" Anlaragharat: nàma rathiyà, byüharh, singhatakarh, ghararh ". 
Anlaragharas: means "the streets, blind lanes. (bhyüham), squares and 
houses,” which are all found in what DHAMMAPALA calls gocaragama. 

So the word antaragharam: means ' the house or houses that are situated 
cutside (i.e. outside the monastery), namely the village' And it will be seen 
that this meaning alone is applicable in all the cases referred to above. 


NOTES ON THE KATHA UPANISAD 
By 
ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY 


SECOND VALLI 


At the close of the first Valli Naciketas has already made his choice and 
stated his position. It would be only logical to assume that the following 
verses, IL.1-13, are spoken by Death; Naciketas then interposing with his 
“Tell it" (tad vada-—brühi nas tat in 1.29—brühi m'elam in Sn 346) ; the 
remainder of the Valli, from 15 onwards, consisting of th's exposition of 
the Brahma doctrine, which he develops from the imperishable-syllable, Om. 
This interpretation will involve a reversal of the meaning usually attached 
to the words alisráksih and elyasraksih in 11.5 and ll; this is discussed 
below. For the present we shall assume that afisraksih in IL3 means, not 
" thou hast renounced " but " thou hast gotten ", and shall discuss the applica 
tion of this meaning in the context of the whole verse. 


Observe the construction of the first two lines of each of vv.l-4. There 
is no question but that in vv.l, 2 and 4 we have to do with two “ very diffe- 
vent (айтат viparite vigüci) things; which are, in the first two verses 
$reyas! and preyas (the " more glorious " and the " pleasant " or " dear ") 
and in the fourth vidyd and amdya (" science” ; and " nescience " ; i.e. empi- 
rical or estimative knowledge) ; ca in verses 2 and 4 is disjunctive and implies 
contrast. It would be far from unreasonable to expect a similar construction 
in the third verse. Let us see if it can be recognized there. Abhidhyayan,." in 
tensely contemplating’, corresponds to saviparitya® vivinaktt in v. 2, which 
RAWSON very properly renders by “ discriminates Kümün is in any case 
the object both of abhidhydyen and of atisraksih. Suppose now that ca is 
here also disjunctive, and that here also there is a contrast drawn between two 
very different things, viz. priyan kaman and priya-rüpün? kümün, a distinc- 
tion parallel to that of setyah kamah (“true desires”) from satyah kama 
antenäpidhänäh (^ true desires overlaid by what is false") in CU.VIIL3.1-2. 
where moreover it is said that all these "true desires" or " real goods” are 


1. With Sreyas (as in RV. III 38.4 Sreyo vasdnas carati svarocih) here cf, iri- 
and $remäna in AB. VII. 15, and sri in JUB. L20.8. Perhaps the fullest explanation 
of sri (a typically solar and regal property) is that given in SB.X1.4.3.1. 

2. It is interesting to compare samparitya here with parita in the TB. version 
of the Naciketas story, RAWSON p. 214 line 4 of the text. In both cages the literal 
sense is " going round ' ircumambulating” amd the ultimate meaning, " consi 
dering and understanding” (not exchuding the literal meaning, however, in TB) 
Samkara's " kruddha-iva" has been discussed above. 

3. A like pejorative use of piyg-rüpa may be noted in A.IL54 and M.II.42. 

F 
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to be gotten by going “there”; where indeed one goes every day, viz. to 
the Brahma world in deep sleep, but without finding the hidden treasure, 
just because of being " held back by the falsity” (enrtena hi pratyiidhah), 
while per contra " One who goes hence having found already the Spirit (or his 
own Spiritual-essence) and those 'true desires' (or ' real goods'), becomes 
a 'Mover-at-will' in every world ", CU.VIIL1.6. Similarly, “It is not for 
desire (kdmadya) of beings (as they are in) themselves that beings are dear 
but for desire of the Spirit that beings are dear (priyaámi) ", BU. II. 4. 5* The 
texts are ınnumerable in which to be " possesst of all desires" and to be 


1, And this “from which one is debarred by falsity" (disorder, or irregu'arity 
or lack of form) is precisely the “house of Death", “Where Yama, Death, is 
king, the place of heaven's defence, or arrest " (vatrüárarodhanam divah, RV. IX 
113.8, Le. the Sun as in CU.VIIL6.5. adilvam lokedvaram vidusäm prapadanam 
nirodho 'vidusim the " door" of Math. X XV.1O " and the door was shut", and thé 
Egyptian "sun-door". It is precisely at this “ Death's door“ (mriyu-mukha, KU. 
L11), the sauram dvärem...süryo-mandalam...tena yänti раат galim of MU. 
VI. 30, the Airanmayena patrene satyasyapihitam mukham of 164, 15 and M.U. VI. 35, 
at this Porte or Kingsgate, or “ threshold ", that Naciketas, not yet a Comprehensor 
(viduh, vidvün) has been waiting for three nights. The Keeper of this Gate is the 
solar Angel with the Flaming Sword ("the opening is all covered over with rays 
JUB.L3.6), the Truth (satyam haisd devata, JUB.L5.3), Death (püganm ckarge 
yama surya prajapatya, Isa, 16 and MU.VL35); he stands on guard (apasedhansi 
fisfheti) but cannot repel one in whom there is the like Truth (nese vad enam apa- 
sedhet, JUB.L5.3). Nothing could better illustrate the consistency and universa- 
lity of these formuke than the words of Nicolas of Cusa, De vis.Dei Ch. IX, " It 
is the wall of the Paradise where Thou abidest, which none can enter if he has 
not overcome the Truth that guards its gate ". І 

The meaning of the "three nights" and of Death's "absence" has been 
explained in a previous Note. 

2, The description of the liberated as " Mover-at-will" (kümücürin), corres- 
ponding to "shall go in and out, and find pasture” in John X.9, is of frequent 
occurrence in the Upanishads, and can be found also in RV. IX.113. 9 yatränuka- 
mam caramam, " where there is motion-at-will", or in other words, independence of 
local motion. Motion-at-will is a necessary consequence of deification (St. Paul, 

Whoever is joined unto the Lord is one spirit" ; I GaLVL17: " That art thou 
CU.VL8.9-11) if only because it is the Gale of the Spirit that “ moveth as it will" 
(yatha vasam carati, RV.X.168.4). John IIL8 "shall go in and out, and find 
pasture" corresponds to TU. IL. 105 iman llokün kámünni kümarüpy anusan- 
caram, " goes hither or thither in these worlds eating what food he will and in what 
shape he will". The most detailed description of this Motion-at-will, which de- 
pends upon an habitual samādhi occurs in A.L254 f. For the exact equivalent in 
Chinese doctrine see Chuang Tzu, Ch. XIX, (GiLES, 1889, p. 231). 

3. St. Thomas, Sum, Theol. IL2.7 " But man is not to be loved for his own 
sake, but whatever is in man is to be loved for God's sake" : and 1.61 ad 1 and 2 
“All things, by desiring their own perfection, desire God Himself" (in effect, In omni 
bono, summum bonum, sc. Deus, desideratur). —BU.IL4.5 and IV.5 ma và are 
lokänäm kämäya lokäh_priyä bhavanty, ätmanastu kämäya lokäh priya  bhavanti 
are echoed in 5.1.75 (Udana 47) where the attakümo is approved, as one who finds 
in the world “naught dearer than the Spiritual-essence (na...pDiyataram attanà 
kvaci) 
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* without desire” are synonymous expressions ;" по real meaning, indeed, can 
be attached to either expression alone, since it is only where all is already 
one's own that no more can even be thought of or desired (it is in this sense 
that man and kam are often interchangeable), and only where there is 
nathing wanting that one cannot twant 


IL2: yoga-ksemat. Before proceeding to a discussion of IL11 we shall 
explain the sense of the second half of ILZ. As in the first line of this half- 
verse the contemplative (dhirah) is said to choose between two things, so in 
the second line we might expect that the sluggard (or " fool") is said to 
choose between two things. HUME's version, based on the assumption that 
yoga-ksema means one thing, is hardly grammatical English ; Rawson makes 
the same assumption and produces a better version, in which " prefers the 
pleasant" is understood to imply “prefers the pleasant to the glorious”. 
But what is meant in our text is a choice between “two very different” 
habits : it is as between yoga and ksema that the sluggard makes his choice 
deciding for the latter ;? That this is the real intention will be immediately 
realised if we turn to TS,V.2.1.7 : here a distinction has already been drawn 
between those who by means of the liturgy win this world, and those who, 
striding the Visnu strides, win yonder world, and as the text continues, " and 
so it is that the minds of some are set on yoga (yoge 'nyasdm prajandm 
manah)? and the minds of others on comfort (Aseme’ nydsam); and accord- 
ingly the Wanderer ( yayavarah — parterajakah) lords it over the man-of-ease 
(ksemyesya te), and so too that the Wanderer sits him down upon (adhyava- 





1. Equally in RV., Brähmanss, and Upanisads, eg. RV.IX.113.10-11, SB.X. 
5.4.15, BU.IV.3.21, and CU.VIII.12.6. With RV.IX.113.10-11 “Where are 
both desires and the consummation of desires, where the desires of him who desires 
are possest" (yatra kamü nikümüh...kümasya vatrüptáh kümüh) compare Tra- 
herne's " Whose very wants are endless pleasures, His life in wants and joys is 
infinite. And both are felt as His Supreme Delight”, Witelo Lib. de intelligentiis, 
XX "In quo...est unio, delectatio est continua, et vita secundum se delectabilis est 
in eo", and Dante, Paradiso, XXIL64-67 ' There perfect, whole, and ripe is each 
desire ; in it alone is every part, there where it ever was, for it is not in space nor 
hath it poles”. 

2. Just as in Sn. 220, asama ubho düra-vihara-vultino, gihi dáraposi, amamá ca 
subbato, " Unlike and widely divergent are the habits of the wedded householder 
and the holy man without an *I"'". 

It is quite true that in the modern vernacular, yogaksema is" means of livelihood,” 
“way of life", or “habit”, In Pali, moreover, khema is often “peace” or 
“rest” in a good sense (not that of sloth), eg. Sn. 896, khemabhipassam aviváda- 
bhummam, and yogakhema occurs with the same meaning, eg, Sn 79 viriyam... 
yogakhemüdhivahanam," "energy that bears me onward to peace". But in our 
text, the older distinction of a contemplative (anagogically "active ") from an 
active (anagogically "idle") life is evidently preserved; vogaksemät+ vogäc ca 
ksemäc ca 
^^ * “The mind is verily for men the means either of bondage or release," MU 
VL234. 
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sati)! the man-of-ease " (ksemyam). And so in our text the fool prefers the 
ease of the householder to the hard life of the yogi? 

IL11: kamasyapti, the " attainment of desire". Can one conceive of a 
summum bonum otherwise, or think of the Brahman as in any respect deficient 
or in want? Can one think of one who becomes the Brahman as suffering 
a privation in any sense whatever? So far from this, kömasyäptim in our 
text 1s as much as to say Atman, for “In full possession of all acts, all desire 
(or good)...this is my Spirit, within the heart, this very Brahman: he who 
is assured (addha)* of this, that “When I go hence, I shall be altogether 
Him, for him there is no doubt" (sa viciktsasti CU. III. 14.4*). Similarly 
CU.VIIL16 "He who goes hence, having found here the Spirit and those 
true goods (satyün kömän), becometh a mover-at-will in every world”, Our 
kümasyüpli is assuredly a designation of the immortal Atman, Brahman, 
- beyond whom there is nothing more". The expression na vicikitsá-asti, " no 
doubt remains" is especially pertinent, in view of KU.L20-21, “ This doubt 
(vicikilsa) there is about the man gone forth...even the Devas doubted in 
this respect of old "* ; it is true that the matter in doubt is differently formu- 





l Adhivasa, "sitting before a person's house without taking food till he ceases 
to oppose or refuse a demand (commonly called * sitting in dharma')," NW. The 
homeless wanderer is the master of the master of the house : ksemya, from ksi, “ to 
dwell", being primarily “one who has a home" and secondarily “one who lives 
in comfort”. It is of great interest to notice that the contemplative life (so often 
thought of as one of inaction) is here the really active life, and that the life of the 
householder (usually termed the active life) is here the ready idle life. This is 
one way of seeing "action in inaction, and inaction in action” ( BG.IV.18). But 
not the only way ; for it need not be assumed that it is intended that the " active ' 
life is “wrong” and the “contemplative” life “right” for every man. What is 
implied is the superiority of the “contemplative” life as such to the " active” 
life as such; a superiority that is als assumed in Christian doctrine, where it is 
implicit in the story of Martha and Mary, and explicit in St. Thomas, Sum. Theol. 
11-11.179-180. It is because the Indian householder is still of this persuasion that he 
still treats the wandering sádhw or yogin, the sannydsin or “ truly poor man", as 
his superior, and would rather serve even those who may be pretenders than run 
any risk of not serving those who are really what their cloth proclaims them. 

It may be added that the relation of the Wanderer to the Householder is ulti- 
mately that of Mitra to Varupa, and Naciketas to Yama: Naciketas is precisely 
"sitting unfed“ at Death's door, and truly a bhiksu. 

2. Closely related to the thought of our text is AB.VIL15, Papo nisadvaro jana, 
indra ic-caratah sakha, caraiva, caraiva...süryasya paiya sremanam, yo na landra- 
yate carans, caratva, caraita. 

3. Addhá, "certain ", " ascertained", as in SB.IL3.1.29 “ Certain is the (au- 
dible) incantation, certain the Spirit" 

4. It ts just inasmuch as there is still a doubt (vicikitsá) for him, that Nacike- 
tas is na-cikitvan, na-ciketas, 

5. KU. I 2021 and 29 yasmin idam vicikitsanti mriyo, yal sümparüye mahati 
brühi mas tat are closely paralleled and no doubt followed by Sn 346 where the ques- 
tion addressed to the Buddha is framed as follows, Chind'eva no vieikiecham, brühi 
теат : parimibultam vedaya: and 354 mibbüyi so? ади sa-upüdi-seso ? yathà 
vimulto, aku, | 
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lated in KU. ("to be or not to be, after death "), but there is no essential 
difference, because “td be or not to be” and "to be or not to be in a state 
of privation amount to the same thing. By way of further comment we 
can only add that “ We desire a thing while as yet we do not possess it. When 
we have it, we love it, desire then falling away " (Eckhart, 1,82), and ask 
and answer with Rümi " What is love? Thou shalt know when thou be- 
comest Me™! (Mathnawi, Bk. I, Introduction). There are no distinctions 
yonder of "a within and a without " (BU.IV.3.21 and 5.13) : no distinction, 
therefore, of what one desires from what one has, nor of what one knows 
from what one is. 

I1. 11 continued : stoma-mahad urugGyam (sc. padam), " The exceeding 
praised far-going (stride or step).": With stoma-mahat compare IL.15 sare 
veda yat...amananti, “ that which all the Vedas glorify ", viz. yat padam... 
tat te bravimi " that stride. of which I am about to tell thee", that is, of 
course, the third boon (trtiyam varam) of I. 19, the " last passage " (sampa- 
rüya) about which Naciketas asks when he says " tell me that " (brihi nas lat, 
L29). The student can hardly by this time have failed to realise that the 
“three boons" correspond to the "three strides" of Visnu. With the third 
boon, then, Naciketas is given to understand the meaning of "the end of the 
road, which is Visgu's farthest stride " (adhvanah päram...tad vizmoh param- 


____ ———— 

A definite answer occurs in 5. IIL 100 " It is an overstatement to say that when 
the body oí one who has destroyed the foul issues has been cut off, he himself is 
broken up and destroyed and is no more after death” (na koti param maranam). It 
is only for what is anatta, that “ there is no hereafter” (maparam, S. IIL 118). 

A systematic collation of parallel passages from the Upanisads and the Pitakas 
is much to be desired, both from the point of view of those whose interests are exe- 
getical, and that of those whose primary interest is in literary history 

1. This is the answer to the question of “ Love” as posed in the Middle Ages, 
Utrum home naturaliter diligat Deum plus quam semetipsum ? 

2. On the solar character of Visqu in RV see HOPKINS in /A08. 16. cxlvii 

3. For the Buddhist parallel (a colloquy between Vangisa and the Buddha) 
see the citation from Sn 346 in a previous Note. 

As the Brahman is here the " third born" (trüiyam varam), so in Mund. II. 
» 12 the Brahman is " most boon” (varisfham).. 

Sümparüya of KU. L 29 (— pardyanam in Praina Up. 110) may be compared 
with samparüya and parüyama in Sn, where the former is used for "future life” 
as that about which there may be a wishful thinking, and the latter for “ crossing 
over" or "transition " to a true " beyond " (Sn. 1130 gamano so par gamandya 
fasma pardyanam iti). In S. V. 217 maccuparüyano Is ‘crossing over death " ; the 
verse in which the term occurs has been misunderstood ; in reality it presents an 
antithesis to the previous verse, and in saying " He who lives a hundred years, he 
crosses over death" (уо pi vassasatam jive so pi maccuparüyano), repeats the doc- 
trine of SB. X. 2. 6. 7 “ whosoever lives a hundred years, he, indeed, obtains that 
immortality” (the assumption being that in the full term of life, all that had to 
be done will have been done, one becomes krtakrtyah, or in the often repeated words 
of the Pali texts khind jati. vusitam brahmacariyam, katam karaniyam, nüparam, it 
thatayati). 
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ат podam, III.9), “the place of the farthest stride of the wide-stepping 
Visnu, the far-striding Bull” (urukramasya visnok.. atra.. ‚UTUgäyasya 
vrak paramam padam, RV. I. 154.6). This is assuredly the “last end" 
(paramam gatim) of VI. 10, and certainly not what Naciketas can be thought 
of as refusing, but rather as that of which he would know : for as SB. I. 9.3.10 
and 20 expresses it, “ That is the goal, that the support (etam galim, etam 
pratisthàm), now he moves with (and no longer under) the Sun ": 


П. 11 continued : abhayam param = abhayam titirsatüm param in 111.2, 
Le. svarge loke (yatra) na bhayam kiücanasti, L12, " the place of no-fear, 
reached by those who cross over, in heaven-world (where) there is no fear 
whatever", and as the text continues "not there art thou", ie. Death as 
Naciketas at first conceives him, punar mrtyu.* There can be no doubt about 
the meaning of "no-fear". To have passed beyond fear is to have passed 
beyond all otherness, to have found the adveitam : for “ Assurediy it is only 
from another (than oneself) that fear arises" (dviliyad vai bhayam bhavati, 
BU. I. 4.2); and “ When verily one finds the support 'no-fear' (abhayam 
pratisthäm) in this unseen, despirated, inexplicable, placeless (amilayane?), 
then is he one that has attained to ‘no fear ' " (Tu. II. 7).* If the separated 


l. Asyaträvrtam anvavertate, This is the raison d'ètre of all " sunwise turns " 
( pradaksimit, prasalav y-üvgt). 

2. Naciketas, of course, as not yet a Comprehensor, conceives of Death, not 
"as he is yonder” but "as he is many in his children " (SB. X. 5. 2. 16) and as the 
cause of natural death (SB. X. 5. 2. 13). The distinction of punar mrtyu írom 
Mrtyu himself, of death the “enemy” from Death the “ friend” is clearly drawn 
in BU. I. 2. 7 where the conquest of the one is union with the other: with that 
Death, viz, " who does not die”, " the Person in yonder Sun” (SB, X. 5. 2. 3) who, 
though. Naciketas does not yet know it, is that very ultimate Person spoken of in 
III. 11 “ beyond whom there is naught, that is the goal post and last end” (purusän 
na param kificit, sd Айй sGparad gatih),—the Person oí 164 16, азан ритизай so 
‘ham asmi, “ Yonder Person, I." 

The same distinction is finely drawn in SB. X. 5. 2. 17 “Is Death near or 
far away? Both near and far away; for inasmuch as he is here on earth in the 
body he is near, and inasmuch as he is That One in yonder world, he is far away.” 
It is “as he is here on earth in the body” (as an " infection," cf. JUB. IV. 9 etc) 
that Naciketas rightly says of the Beyond that " Thou art not there." 

3, Om the placelessness of God, see the discussion of IL 25. 

4, Further, AV. X. 844 tam eva vidvün na bibháya mrplyor ütmünam dhiram 
ajaram yuvanam (“He who knows that contemplative, incorruptible, ever-youthful 
Spirit, has no fear of death "); TU. IL 9 ànandam brahmano vidvün na bibheti kai- 
cana ("^ He who knoweth beatitude in Brahman feareth nothing whatever," cf, “ Per- 
fect love casteth out fear "); Praána Up. I. 10 etat amrtam abhayam etat parayanam, 
étasmün na punar avartante ("That Sun is the immortal, that the Crossing over to 
where there is ‘no-fear’, thence there is no coming back again"). The condition of 
no-fear , whether of death or anything whatever, is never referred, nor could it be 
referred, to any other or less state than that the summum bonum and Supreme 
Identity. The use of the term “ no-fear” in our verse is therefore the strongest pos- 
sible argument for a reference of the whole to a “ last end" which if Naciketas had 
“renounced ", he would have been a “ simpleton " indeed. 
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Persons (Agni, Sürya, Indra, Vayu, and Death himself) perform their func- 
tions ‘in fear of Him, of Brahman” (KU. 11.3 and TU. 11.8.1), this belongs 
to their separated Personality, and not their being in Him, in Whom, the 
Imperishable (aksara) “ are all the Devas in one combined” (AA. 11.3.6). 
Professor RAWSON (p. 89) is perfectly right in identifying our pratistha with 
that which is attained by Vispu's third stride in SB. I. 9.5.10 and 20* But 
what is thus attained is not a sub-solar Elysium, still in the power of Death, 
itis the beatitude of -who have made their final crossing (sdmperaya, 
KU. I. 29) and have " entered in by the door” (per ostium, John X.1 = 
surya-dvärene, Mund. 1. 2.11)? to the Father, the Immortal Person (John X.7 
and 9 and XIV. 6 and Mund. I. 2.11). This ~ heaven” into which one enters 
by the Sun-door is " beyond the falcon" (imam upari-áyenam svargam lokam, 
JB. IN. 269), is the Empyrean where no Sun shines" (KU. V. 15), the 
“ vault apart from sorrow "(пайа vigokam)* to which one attains, not by 
the twenty-one syllables* of the Sàman chant, but with a twenty-second (dva- 
rimgena paramad üdityàj jayati, CU. II. 10.5), only to be “known” by “one 
who is qualified to pass through the midst of this Sun” (ka etam ádilyam 
arhati samayailum ? Kas tad veda yat parenüdityam ? JUB. I. 6.1 and 4).* 
It is that “° state of glory " which, as St. THOMAS says, " is not under the sun " 
(Sum. Theol. III Supp. 91.1 ad 1, cf. 1.103. 5 ad 1). If, finally, our *" sup- 
port" is the 4 world's support" (jagatah pratisiha) what other support can 
this be than that of the Brahman, the Breath* “in whom the whole world stirs 
and is withdrawn " (KU. IV. 2), the ultimate Brahman, founded on which 
power the world-all shines resplendent " (Mund. III, 2.1), or than “the sup- 
port that is the possession of the infinite-world that is set in tne secret place” 


1. Ci. MU. VI. 35 Apavrnu satyadharmaya vignave. 

» Mote ostium in John X. 1 — mukham in 153. 15, MU. VL 30 and KU. 1. 11 
and JIL. 16; both as "entrance", "way in". For mukha as "entrance" of a city 
gate, approached by a bridge (sakrama) ci. Arthasüstra, II, Ch. 21. It is in this 
sense that "the Mouth receives (mukha- üdhatte) the Comprehensor, JUB. III. 
33.8 (misunderstood by OERTEL, AOS, XVI. 199). 

3. Hermeneutically, na-akem, * without lack of any desire " (cf. TS. V.- 3.7.1), 
— na hüsya kaícama kümo'nàpto bhavati ya evam veda, JUB. ML 33.8, —kümas yapti 
in our text, and cf. 11.16 aksaram pialva, yo yod icchats tas ya, tat, 

4. Corresponding to the twenty-one worlds, or states of being, in the cosmos, 
viz. twelve months, four seasons, three worlds, and the Sun, AB. V. 1. 10. 3. " Now 
he who glows yonder (the Sun) is doubtless Death (Mrtyu), those (of his) offspring 
that are here below are mortal (wriyante), but those beyond (him), the Devas, are 
therewith immortal", SB. IL. 337). 

5. Kas tad veda ? Kas. ‚.тай-апуай, “Who but 1", Ku. IL 21. All that Death 
teaches Naciketas, who as his disciple does not yet “know”, is an answer to the 
question " What is Death ? ", and could be summarised thus, by “ Thou shalt know 
when thou becomest Me”. 

6 The Brahman, Akgara, similarly represented by the " Breath" in AA. IL 
3.8(5). 
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II. 11 continued : atyasráksih. It does not appear needful to demons- 
trate at any greater length that IL 11 describes a summum bonum which 
Maciketas cannot possibly be thought of as having "rejected ". It remains 
to be shown that alyasräksih here and atisräksih in II. 3 do not mean “ Thou 
hast rejected.” AH presents no difficulty ; it is well known to be an intensive 
prefix, as in JUB. I. 3. 5 atimucyate “ He is altogether freed”: afi has pre- 
cisely the effect of Latin super, and does not change the essential value of the 
roots to which it is attached. Srj is to “ free”, “ let go”, or "emanate 
passim, and in the latter sense to " make" (SB. IIL 2. 4. 6. Viam. ..spsqva 
" producing a harp ", XI. 1. 6. 9 pápmanam và asrksi " I have brought forth 
evil”, BU. IV. 3. 10 srjate, sa hi kartà, " He produces for himself, he is in- 
deed the creator”), and so also to “ acquire” or “ obtain” (Manu, VIII. 140, 
trddham srjet, " He may take as interest"): if srj is to " release ", this is 
not in the sense “ relinquish ", but as one “ sets off” or “ sets agoing" what 
has been a latent property in or of the subject?  SrsH, often rendered by 
“creation” (of the world) is in this sense, passim, precisely what 
St. Thomas describes as the “ emanation of all being from the universal cause, 
which is God...the emanation of all being, from the non-being which is 
nothing " (Sum. Theol. I. 45.1.1.) On the one hand, such an emanation does 

l. It is in this sense that one " releases " news, or that a film is “ released 
by a Cinema Company. The release is from potentiality to act, and always for 
the advantage of the subject. The acts of one who "releases" (srjati) and that 
of one who “discards” (fyajafi) a thing are very different, A remarkable parallel 
to srj in this sense of " give effect to” or "reduce to act" can be cited in Witelo, 
De intelligentiis, XVIIL, Exunione potentiae activae cum exemplari, ad quod est ordi. 
nata, relinquitur delectatio, in qua est vita cognitiva the kimasydptim. . at yasrüksih 
of our text corresponding exactly to Witelo's relinquitur delectatio, or as Death would 
have actually said a te relicta est delectatio. 

2. Despite St. Thomas’ use of emanatio (loc. cit.) the objection has been made 
that अजा as " emanation " implies the existence of a " materiality " in God. We 
can only say, in the first place, that it is with the Spirit that the person fills these 
worlds, dividing f (MU. VL 26), it is by his knowledge of himself that Brah- 
ma is this All (BU. 1, 4, 10); the emanation not of “ matter ^, but of " children " 
(prajäh, passim), so that “ He is one as he is in himself, and many as he is in his 
chikiren " (SB. X. 5. 2. 16). In most contexts, indeed, it might well be preferable 
to render srsfi by " expression”, rather than by " emanation " (“ creation” is in any 
case inappropriate) : by “ expression ", that is, as this term is employed by Bonaven- 
tura to denote what is at the same time a conception " and a " luminous raying ". 
These are, in fact, images that recur again and again in our texts, where we meet 
again and again with the phrase praja@ asrjate, * expressed offspring: with the 
notion a production by mamas as father out of vär as mother. cf. also JUB. IL, 
3, 10 where the " rays" of the “Sun” are called his '' sons." Bonaventura's “ For 
all the eternal reasons are eternally conceived in the vestibule (in vulva = yonau) 
or womb (utero.— jathare) of the eternal wisdom ” (In Hexaem, coll. 20, n. 5) paral- 
lels many of the most characteristic ontological formulations of the Vedic tradition, 
and if occurring in an Indian context would be spoken of as “ Tantrik” (cf. my “La 
doctrine tantrique de la 'Bi-Unité divine" in Etudes Traditionelles, 42, 289-301 
1937). For Bonaventura's " expressionism " see BIssEN, [. 'exemplarisme divin selon 
Saint Benaventwra, 1929, p, 93. 
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not deprive the subject of anything (АУ. Х. 8. 29; BU. V. 1), on the con- 
trary, the art remains in the artist and on the other, that which is thus ema- 
nated is for the use and advantage of the emanating subject for example, PB. 
VII. 6. 3 vacam vyasrjata — BU. VI. 4. 2 striyam sasrje, and SB. IV 6. 9. 24 
where vdcam vistjeran is simply the converse of väcam yamah “ restraining 
the voice"; The basic value of srj is thus to " reduce from potentiality to 
act", to “utter”, “express”, “realise” and “ make effective". When it is 
really a question of abandonment, the form utsrj is employed, e.g. S.B. IX. 
5. 1. 12 utsrjya (anrtam), BU. IV 3. 35 utsarjat ($eriram), and Nala, X. 29 
utsriya (bhäryäm) ; but in JB. III. 235 udasrjata (pesün) is merely " re- 
leased." There are not many occurrences of alisrj : the most notable is in 
BU. I. 4 6, brahmano 'tisrslih, yac chreyaso devdn asrjata This was the 
Brahman's super-emanation, that he emanated the more glorious divinities ", 
where the intensive force of ali is evident, and no other change in the value 
of srj is involved ; in the corresponding text of SB. XI. 2. 3. 3, where there 
is no "éreyasal ", srj alone is used, without prefix. The only other use of 
atisrj that I know of is in Kaus. Up. 1. 2, tam atisrjate, " He (the Moon) lets 
him go freely”, Le. allows him to enter the Moon-door to heaven unhindered ; 
just as we might speak of St. Peter admitting a soul to heaven, or of an 
examiner "passing" a student; nobody renounces anything, unless, indeed 
we think of the examiner as " renouncing” his right to “flunk” the student, 


The problem of a “ materiality” in God does not, in fact, arise. On the one 
hand, it is obvious that all things are, in some sense, in God, because of his infinity 
(amantaivd) : in this sense the eternal reasons of all “material” things must be in 
him. On the other hand, Sanskrit has no word for “ matter” in the sense of “ con- 
crete reality " : for “that which fills space in such a manner that it can be con- 
ceived of and/or sensed, Sanskrit has only náma-rüpa, "name" (idea, species, sub- 
stantial form) and " phenomenon " (perceptual aspect, accidental form), or in other 
words the “ intelligible" and the " sensible ". " As far as there are ' name and pheno- 
menon ' so far this universe extends" (SB. XI, 2, 3, 3) ; it is by means of these that 
the Brahman is manifested, and the world a theophany (ib., 5). It is true that Sanskrit 
mütrü (measure) and ( nir) mána— (measured out) are the etymological equivalents of 
matter and “ material " and that these terms denote whatever belongs to the realm of 
continuous quantity ; but what is thus “ measured out" (by the Sun, cf. BLAKE'S 
“ Ancient of Day”) is not the physicist's " matter ", even in its most mental form, 
but the possibilities of manifestation that inhere in the Spirit,—" inhere," in the 
sense that time inheres in eternity, eloquence in silence, or measureable space in the 
space that cannot be traversed. Mälrä is much nearer "to the Scholastic " species ' 
as characterised by “number” than to materia thought of as masa, It may be 
‘added that the Platonic and Neo-Platonic concept of “ measure " (metrom) accords 
with the Indian: the “unmeasured” is that which has not yet been defined, or 
future; the " measured" is the defined or finite content of the ordered cosmos ; 
the “ immeasurable" is the infinite, which is the source alike of the indefinite and 
the finite, and remains unaffected by the definition of what of it is definable. 

1. Even in SE. I, 3, 9. Z3 atha vralam visrjate, " Then he ceases from the 
operation " (sacrifice), tisrjate (does not mean " rejects", but only " finishes with ° 
in the same sense that a man “fnishes with” the Mass when the office has been 
completed. 
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which no more lies within his competence than it lies within the power of the 
Sun to hold back one who gives the right answer (nase yad enam apasedhet, 
JUB. I1. 5. 3j. The doubly intensified ebhi-ati-stj employed in AV. X. 5. 
15— XVI. 1. 5, is also “to let pass”, of abhy-ati-mucyate in JUB. I. 30. 4, 
It can be said, accordingly, that to make of atisräksih and atyasraksil in out 
Upanisad " Thou hast renounced” is to force and distort the normal mean 
ings of srj, whether with or without the intensive prefix afi. Nor shall we 
find anything in our text that compe us to force or distort the essential 
values of srj in this way. If Sarhkara himself does so, it is for the same 
reasons that he altogether changes the meaning of KU.VI. 4 ; concerned as he 
is only with Return (nivytti, nibhava, abhava) Samkara deliberately ignores 
the divine procession ( pravrtli, prabhava, vibhava),! the asksara is not merely 
for him the " Unwasting " but rather the “ Unflowing”, or “ Non-proceeding 
Pleroma ", ärnam apravertin, CU. TIL. 12.72. It is from the same point of view 
that Eckhart says that "In the birth of the Son all creatures went forth 
life and being, hence all things are lively imaged in the Son. Now when the 
soul returns again within, she loses the Son. . .the soul has got to die to all the 
activity connoted by the divine nature if she is to enter the divine essence 
where God is altogether idle" I. 275-6). This is the “ last sten” (Para- 
mam padam), indeed in the sense that henceforth one must “ walk without feet,” 
as Rimi words it; but no more for the Vedanta than for Eckhart the whole 
story. To be unified with Death (which is the same thing as to have “ con- 
quered recurrent death") is to participate in all of Death's activities as well 
as in his “idleness”. Varuna’s “still waters” are not merely motionless, 
but also the Fountain of Life and everflowing source of the Rivers of Life 
(sindhünäm upodeya, RV. VIII. 41-2 ; their “ stillness” or immutability con- 
sists in this, that in flowing forth, they are not diminished, " This is the 
lovely paradox, O men, that while the rivers flow, the waters are at rest " 
(caranti yan nadyas lasthur üápah, RV. V. 47. 5). The Self (Gtman) " apart 
from any. glimmer of a distinctive ‘this’ or ‘such’ or " thus ' " Sarhkara, Spat- 


س ی 

1. Vibhava is wrongly understood by the translators of Pali texts ; vibha is the 
same as Vijan, “to be distributively born ", as in AV. X. B. 13... Vibhava is “ omni 
presence ", a universal as distinct from an individual “ becoming ', or "' birth ". 

2. Perhaps the best explanation of the well-known term Aksara ( — Brahman) 
is that to be found in JUB. I. 43. 8 “ Whom do you revere”? The Aksara. How 
do you mean, 'Aksara^?- It is ‘Aksara inasmuch as though it flows: (ksarat) is 
not exhausted (ma ksiyate) ". The Brahman is the inexhaustible Fons Vite, the 
“ inexhaustible well " (avatam...amupaksitam, RV, X. 101 5), Plenum ( bürnam), 
of AV X. 8, 29 and BU. I. 5). 

3. This in answer to the question, " How can there be death in him who says 
of himself that he is the life ?”, “ Idle” is avrala, apravartin ; it is as vrdtya, cakra- 
vartin, rathin that he proceeds, and this is Eckhart's “ divine activity”. The point 
of the cited text is that to know Him as "eternal rest, eternal work”, one must 
have crossed over from the working to the rest: whoever's knowledge is of Mitra 
only knows not Varuna, but whoever returns to Varuna through Mitra possesses 
Mitravarunau both. 
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manirüpana, 112, cf. S. I. 140 and M. II. 39 näparam itthatayati 1s also 
the quickening Self and Sun of all things (RV. 1. 115. 1), into which it 
enters "on wings of gladness and felicity " (Taitt. Up. IL. 5, cf. my Two 
Vedantic hymns, BSOS, VIII, p. 96, Note 3). If the Son returns to the 
Father, the Father is always becoming the Son.’ The transcendence of such- 
ness is not a privation, but an "all-obtaining " (servapti) the fulfilment of 
all desires and the realisation of all potentialities, from which " all" we can- 
not exclude those of formal manifestation. “Whoever is joined unto God 
is one spirit ", as St. Paul expresses it ; and the Spirit bloweth as it will, carati 
yathavefam (RV. I. 168. 4). It is with this will that the Comprehensor s 
will is one, when he says in RV. V. 46.1 "Like a knowing horse, I yoke 
myself to the pole (of the car and that I draw that ferries o'er and giveth 
aid, nor do I choose between a being loosed therefrom and a coming back 
again. May he, the waywise leader, guide me straight." Sri Krsna says of 
himself, “ There is naught in the Three Worlds, O Partha, that remains for 
me to do (kartavyam)? nor aught ungotten that I yet might get, and yet 
I am in act” (varla eva ca karmani, BG. III. 22). It is neither by " acti- 
vity alone", nor yet by “ inactivity” that Krsna can be imitated: “He 
who seeth inaction in action, and action in inaction, is wholly in act” krisna- 
karma-krt, BG. IV. 18 = krtakytyah, AA. II. 5 and Mu. II. I ; and S. I. 140 
batamkaraniyam . . .abbhaññasi). In the same way it can be said, and is in 
fact said by the äptakämem, ätmakämam akämam, of BU. IV. 3. 21, that 
“ He whose desire, or love, is the Spirit, both hath his desire and is without 
desire, he findeth fulfilment of desire in not desiring.” 


It has been sufficiently shown that the things that Naciketas is supposed 
to have abandoned are not those things which are abandoned by a Compre- 
hensor. It is not, in fact, “things” that one abandons, but only false ap- 
pearances ; just as one rejects the notion " rope " when a snake has been diag- 


ICI a re 
l. Hence the designation of Agni as Tanünapät, "own grandson,” and in 
analogous human custom, the transmission of names from grandfather to grandson. 


2. More fully in BG. IIL 17-18. Karyem na vidyale, and пазі karlavyam 
because in him there is no potentiality (krtyä) that has not however been reduced 
to act (krtam) : and лайга tasya krtenärtho näkrtena because sarva-samsiddharthah 
and like Varuna in RV. I. 25. 11 abhi pasyati krtümi yà ca kartva — I 164. 20 
anyah abhi cäksiti. | 

On the other hand, when the Deity is thought of mprincipio, and as proceed 
ing, akrtértha as in MU. II. 6, there are always "those things which God must 
will of necessity” (St. Thomas, Sum. Theol, I. 45. 2 c.), ie. per necessitatem in- 
fallibilitatis (and not coactionis, cf. BG, IIT, 18 b ma cüsya sarva-bhütesu  kascid- 
artha-vyapüirayah). Hence in RV. IL 165. 9 yami karisyü kpmuhi; IV, 182 
bahüni me akrtü kerivini; VIII 102. 8 abhuvat [vas rüpeva laksya (Le. from 
that * world” from which the worlds are hewn, X. 81. 4), by S. I. 180 
na me rvanasmin karaniyam, aithi, spoken by the Buddha by whom .all has been 
done that should be done. The Devayana, in other words, is the way of procedure 
from potentiality to act, from action per accidens to action per essentiam 
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nosed,! so one rejects any other appearance to which the mind has attached 
itself? and comes into a possession of a truer knowledge, and in the last 
analysis of Truth itself ; one renounces the reflection" (imago imaginala) as 
soon as one perceives its source (imago imaginans) 4 

II. 14 : Naciketas urges Death to proceed to the answering of his ques- 
tion, Naciketas himself describing That of which he would learn, in terms 





l. Itis worthy of note that the example of the rope and the snake is employed 
by Sextus Empiricus (Pyrrhonism, I. 227, 228) precisely as in the Vedanta to illus- 
trate the unreliability of all conceptions of reality based on sense-perception. At 
the same time (ib, I. 19) Sextus points out that the Sceptics, of. whom it was said 
that "they abolish phenomena” do nothing of the sort ; they accept the actuality 
of phenomena, but " we question whether the underlying object is such as it ap- 
pears and our doubt does not concern the appearance itself but the account given 
of that appearance"; this also appears to be the Vedantic position, mdydvdda, This 
is certainly also the Christian position : Augustine , De immort. anime С. 12. п. 19 
Things are true in so far as they have being "; St. Thomas, Sum. Theol, I, 14. 9 
"Things we see around us have distinct being outside the (individual) seer”: but 
this being is not what we see, rather, ib. I. 13. 12 and 2, “Our intellect cannot 
comprehend simple subsisting forms, as they really are in themselves”, and I. 1З. 7 
" Realities existing in nature are outside the order of senable and inteiligible exist- 
cnce" ; Augustine, Conf. XI. "Our knowledge compared with Thine is ignorance " 
ісі. аруа). When Augustine also says (Sollog. lib; IL с. 5. п. 8) “What sems 
to me to be true is that which is", he is not saying that any appearance is “true” 
or that the senses of reason together can do any more than entertain opinion about 
the being of things as they are in themselves. “ Creation is the emanation ol being", 
which " being" is God (St. Thomas, Sum. Theol, I 45. 1) : to know their being. or 
ultimate reality or truth would be then to know them as they are in God, to know 
God, for which, as the Upanisads so often insist, the senses and the mind are in- 
adequate. 

It may be that the Greek Sceptics did not believe in the Possibility of a true 
knowledge “science” as distinguished from “ opinion ", be this as it may, the Scep- 
tics’ position as cited above is indistinguishable from that of the Upanisads. We are 
far from assuming an " Indian influence " and in y case are not immediately in- 
terested in problems of literary history, but only in the truths expressed. It may, 
however, be observed in the present connection that what is said of relief in paint- 
ing in the Mahayana Sütralamküra, XIII, 17 and Lamkävatäre, Sütra, NANJIO's ed. 
p. 91, appears with almost verbal identity in Sextus, (Pyrrhonism, I. 120) and in 
Hermes (Lib, XI. ii, 17a). 

2. And which is therefore a matter of " fond belief ", and to be distinguished 
from "faith", the nature of which “ consists in knowledge alone" (St. Thomas. 
Sum. Theol. 11, II. 47. 13 ad 2). 

3. "For production (genesis, janma) is the image of being in nature (hile, the 
"wood" of RV, X. 31. 7 and 81. 4 = Brahman in TB. 11. 8. 9. 6 h; prakrti), 
and the thing produced (gignomenon, jàtam) is an imitation of what is” (mimemia 
lou notos aimanah pratima, SB. RIL 1. 6. 13), Plutarch, Moralia, 372, F. 

4. The converse position is admirably illustrated by Aesop's story of the Dog 
and the Shadow, where the dog, crossing a bridge, and having a piece of meat in 
its mouth, sees the reflection in the water and jumps in after it, thus losing the 
reality in pursuit of the appearance. Incidentally, we wish to recommend to those 
who interpret RV. " naturalistically ", Plutarch's remarks on the Greeks who fail to 
distinguish between “Apollo and the sun ". ib. 400, D. 
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of the negative theology. In the first line, we agree with RAWSON's " Apart 
from duty and non-duty ", though perhaps should prefer " Apart from what 
is or is not ' in order '". It is precisely from the plane of “conduct” that 
the liberated Comprehensor, the knower of Brahman, is enlarged : cf. CU. 
VIII. 4.1 where neither the well-done nor ill-done (na sukrtam na duskrtam) 
can cross the Bridge of the Spirit that holds these worlds apart ; MU. VI. 18, 
vidvan punya-päpe vihäya, " The Comprehensor, putting away both merit 
and evil" (also in Mund., III. 1.3) ; Kaus. Up. I. 4, " This one, separated 
from the well-done and separated from the ill-done, as a comprehensor of the 
Brahman, verily goes forth unto Brahman”; BG. V. 15 " The Lord accepts 
neither the evil nor the well-done of anyone " (cf. JUB. I. 5. 1-2); M. I. 135 
" If you understand the parable of the raft, you must discard dhamma, and 
a fortiori adhamma " ; John III. 9 " Whoever is born of God, cannot sin " ; 
Galatians V. 18 " If you are led by the Spirit, you are not under the law”; 
Eckhart, “ There neither vice nor virtue ever entered in”. In the second lıne 
krtäkrtät states the same position, and may be compared with Taitt. Up. 
Il. 9 where the Comprehensor “is not vexed by the thought “Why have 
I not done (nákaratzm) the good? Why have I done (akaravam) the 
evil ?'". At the same time the metaphysical technicality of the formula 
must not be overlooked. The “to be done” (kriya, RV. X. 85. 28; etc, 
karisyam, 1. 165.9, VIL 20.1, karaniyam M. 11.39) which has "not yet 
been done" (akriam) contrasts with that which "has been done" (krtam)! 
or “ perfected” (sukrtam) by the "one who has done what there was to 
be done" &rtakrtyah, AA. II. 5, MU. TI. 1), “who has done the whole 
task” (krisna-karma-krt BG. IV. 18), as potentiality (—not-being as evil) 
with act (=being as good) Naciketas is asking to be told of That in which 
there is no distinction of potentiality from act, nature from essence. In 
connection with the third line, we cannot accept Professor Rawson's distinc- 
tion of "timeless" from "eternal". It is true that " There are two forms 
of Brahman? Time (kala) and the Timeless” (akala). MU. VI. 15, and 
that “it is at the fiat of the Imperishable” (Brahman, BU. II]. 8.9) that 
Sun and Moon, Heaven and Earth, and our times are separated. But this 
does not mean that any time of ours applies to him whose knowledge of 
all things is sub-specie aeternitatis ; it is a principle from which our time 
proceeds that is in him ; as Augustine so well says (Conf. XI. 13) we can- 











ep 0. 

1. Kriam, also the highest throw in dice, employed as a symbol of perfection 
cf. CU. IV. 1.6 yothä krtäya samyamti ..., AB. VIL 15 kriam ... sarmipadyate, 
ci. Jeremy Taylor's expression, ~ the last throw for eternity.” Krtam is that periec- 
tion to which all krti tends, hence AV. V. 9. 8 ut kytam, ut kytyam, “ Up with thee, 
act. Up with thee, potentiality :", and Isa. 16, krtam smara, “ Be reminded of 
perfection.” 

2. In this connection, what does professor RAWSON (p, 135) mean by "his 
(Samkara's) two forms of Brahman? Does he think that Samkara invented the 
doctrine of a single essence and two natures? Not to mention that this doctrine 
recurs again and again in RV., one might ask whether Sarhkara was the author of 
BU. IL 3, or whether this was not already for him, $ruti ? 
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not ask what God was doing "before" he made the world, because time 
and the world are aspects of the same thing, and cannot be thought of apart.: 
It is à part of our ignorance (avidya, cf. Ulrich of Strasburg ignorantia 
divisiva es! errantium) that past and future, cause and effect are apparently 
divided from one another: no finite being has ever experienced a “now” 
otherwise than as “a short period of time" : what Naciketas asks is about 
a now without duration, “ where every when is focussed ". 

Il. 13 viertam sadma naciketasam manye, literally “I consider Naciketas 
an opened house", or as Rawson rightly renders “ An open house, I think, 
is Naciketas ", except that this overlooks the nuance “opened”. The mean- 
ing is that Naciketas has once and for all broken open the house of life, 
and will never again be shut up in a " house ", i.e. body-and-soul. Exactly 
the same is expressed in Sn. 19 vivafa kuti, “ opened hut", an expression 
which briefly summarises what is stated at greater length in the well-known 
words of the Buddha “ Never again shalt thou, O builder of houses, make 
a house for me : broken are all thy beams, thy ridge-pole shattered (J. 1. 76)2. 
For "house" as "body" cf. Manu VI. 76-77. 


IL 15; padam, Step", With this word Death Xgins his exposition 
of the Brahman ; it represents the “ third boon” of L 19 and looks for- 
ward to Visnu’s “third step" in III. 9, The word is especially appropriate 
here, because it is precisely this "end of the road, Visyu’s farthest stride” 
or " hightest abode”. where there Is a "well of honey T (RV. І 154.4) 
that is reached when the threshold of Death's house, of the Sun-gate and 
World-door, is crossed, as can be seen by a collation of MU, VI. 30 " unto 
Visnu" with I&. 15 and BU. VI. 15 “unto vision", A correlation of the 
"three boons" with the * three strides” of Visnu is maintained through- 
out our text, and must always be borne in mind. 
~ L Non enim erat ‘tunc', ubi non erat tempus". Cf. Deussen Philosophy 
ef the Upanisads, p. 201, "space and time are derived from the subject. Ir iz 
itself accordingly not in space and does not belong to time". 

2. CE S. IL 8 (L 29 Taggha me kulikü matthi, kacci паї kulãvakã, ete 
In 5n. 372, etc. loke vivatta-cchado may mean the same as virafa kufi or may have 
particularly reference to the breaking open of the roof. ; 

3. The idea of an " empty house" in MU. VI. 10 “ As there are none to touch 
fair women who enter into an empty house (igmyügüre), so the truly poor man 
(sannydsin) does not touch the objects of the senses is a different one, although 
not unrelated. MU. VI. 10 corresponds to S. T 107 where the Buddha refers to 
himself as dwelling in an " empty house” or "bare cell” (sufifidgara-gato maha 
muni). 





home ; what Mund IIL. 24 implies that there jj V. open door, an “ open house 
of. another and supra-mundane order, ^ open " to him whose Psycho-physical habi 
tation has once and for all been “ broken open . There may be in Sn. 372 wivatia. 
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II. 23. The last two lines are admittedly difficult ; we render literally 
“By him whom He chooses, by him He may be grasped ; this one's Spiritual- 
essence un its proper form" (tanum svüm — svarüpam). For the phras- 
ing compare RV. V. 71.4 tasmai tanvam vi sasre, " to him unveils her form”. 
It hardly appears that amy doctrine of “Grace” is necessarily involved : 
compare SB. II. 3. 3.8 sa yasya kamayate, tasya pránam dddyodeti, sa mriyate, 
"He takes unto himself the Breath of whomsoever He desires and he dies,” 
that whomsoever He loves, He takes unto himself". The Spirit, indeed, 
moves always "as it ЖШ” (уада раҳат, ВУ. X. 168.4, etc; but this is 
in accordance with its own nature, and is a matter of " infallible necessity ", 
and belongs to " those things which God must will of necessity " (St. Thomas, 
Sum, Theol. I. 45.2 c). Whoever approaches Him as like, to like, He can- 
not repel, He cannot but "choose"; as in JUB. I. 5.3 mese yad enam 
apased het. 

11.20 anor aniyadn mahato mahiydn “ less than infinitesimal, greater than 
great " ; with numerous parallels elsewhere in the Upanisads (CV. VI. 8.6, VI. 
12.2: Mund. 11. 22 etc). Cf. Dionysius, De div. nom. IX, 2-3, "Now God is 
called Great in his peculiar Greatness which giveth of itself to all things 
that are great and is poured upon all magnitude from outside and stretches 
far beyond it ... This Greatness is infinite, without quantity, and without 
number ... And Smallness, or Rarity, is attributed to God's nature because 
he is outside all solidity and distance and penetrates all things without let 
or hindrance ... This Smallness is without quantity or quality, it is irrepress- 
ible, infinite, unlimited, and while comprehending all things, is itself incom- 
prehensible."! 

II. 25. “Who knows truly where he is?" (ka ittha yatra veda sah): 
like RV. X. 168.3 kuta à babhüva, " Whence has He come to be? ", with 
its answer in KU, II. 18 ma kutascit na babhüva kascit, " Neither hath He 
become from any ‘where’, nor hath He become ‘anyone Professor 
Rawson's suggestion of an “agnostic interpolation” (!) is ridiculous, and 
indeed profane? One might in the same way ask “ Who knows what He 








echado as direct reference to this breaking out of the roof: for the sun-door is 
actually ra$mibhih samchannam (UB. L 3.6), and Buddha is said to have " opened 
the doors of immortality " (S. L 138, etc.) 

1. We take this opportunity to remark Dionysius, even more perhaps than 
Eckhart, represents for a European an almost indispensable preparation for any 
serious approach to the Upanisads. 

9 In TS V. 434 is " In what quarter is Rudra, or in what?” an "agnostic 
interpolation"? Agnostic: yes, but only as Eckhart uses the word Agnosia, and 
in the sense of the Docta Ignorantia of Nicholas of Cusa, and “The Cloud of 
Unknowing”. The answer to TS. would be as for Brahman in MU, VI 17. “The 
quarters do not exist for him," or as for the Gale in JUB, IIL. 1.9 " The quarters 
are confused ; they are not discerned at night ... They enter into Him" (muhyanti 
dito na vai [8 rütrim prajsdyante ... tà elam evüpiyanti), in other words, as they 
are in Him, are müradevah. It is only “by day" that He can be said to enter 
into them. Mitravaruna, as Mitra sees the “infinite” by day, and as Varuna 
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is?" and answer with Erivgena that “God himself does not know 'what' 
He is, because He is not any ‘what’”. In the same way God himself does 
not know " where" He is, because He is not any "where". As Eckhart 
says, His only idiosyncrasy is being." All this does not contradict the 
" knowability of the Supreme Being implied in previous verses of KU. 
elsewhere ; all that it implies is that He cannot be known, but only known 
of, as thus or thus; whatever can be thought or said of Him, “ No, no" 
(лей, nett). From amongst the innumerable Christian formulations of the 
negative thealogy, space permits a citation here only of St Thomas, “ Every 
rélation which is predicated of God from time (or place) does not put 
something real in the eternal God but only something according to our 
way of thinking ... Therefore if anyone in seeing God conceives some- 
thing in his mind, this is not God, but one of God's effects" (Sum. Theol, 
III. 35. 5 c and 92.1 ad 4), Eckhart “To know God really you must know 
Him as the Unknown”, and Nicolas of Cusa “Deus cum non possit nisi 
negative, extra intellectualem regionem attingi” (De fil. Dei, p. 121). One 
only can know Him, who as Rimi says, “ cannot recognize himself" only 
one “whose place is the Placeless, and trace the Traceless " (Ode XXXI 
in NICHOLSON, Shams-i-Tabriz). Very pertinent also is Rümi's “1 play the 
tune of negation : Death will reveal the mystery " ( Mathnawi, VI. 122). 


THIRD VALLI 


HL 1: ria, “cosmic order, Greek kosmos, Latin ordo.—As the Sun is 
Truth (setyam, passim), so the Universe is Order : lyam vā plam usau 
(Gditya) satyam, TS. V. 1, 5, 9. Rta is the order of the universe, manifested 
under the Sun, and seen by whcever it may be that sees through and with the 
solar " Eye", the “ Eye of Mitràvarugau " (RV. V. 51.1, VIL61.1 and 631 ). 
JUB. III. 36.5 identifies Пат with brahman (om ity elad evaksaram rtam) « 


— a 

the "infinite" by night (RV, V. 628). “ Direction” has no meaning “at night“ 
in the same sense that “ infinite cannot be traversed The answer taken for 
granted by KU. IL 25 d is then that " No one knows", "No one' that is, who 
still is "anyone".  Itfhà, again, is not so much “ truly" or “surely” as it is 
"thus", and therefore with the interrogative, “ how?" Ifthä is probably to be 
taken, then, with yatra, the question being “Who knows what or where He is": 
the answer being that " He is neither in any wise nor anywhere", or as it is 50 
often expressed in the Buddhist texts, nüparam ilthatüyali, " There is no further 
extension of being in any wise," or in the words of Erivgena, “ God himself does 
not know ' what' He is, because He is not any ' what'", or Dante's “ It is not in 
space nor hath it poles" (Paradiso XXII. 67). 

Professor RAWSON's “ agnostic interpolation " recalls those scholars who used 
to see a satire in the “ Frog Hymn" of RV. 

" Questions" such as those of our text form an integral part of the scriptural 
"Style", and are to be understood as if asked in brahmodya: the answers can 
еу Бе бопк elsewhere, or sre in any case known to those to whom the quer 
tion is supposed to be addressed - for example KU. IV. 3 and 4 kim atra pari- 
Sisyate? with CU. VIIL 4-5 atisisyate ... ütmam. 
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whose self-intention is therefore the act of " creation," as in BU. I. 4. 10 " In 
the beginning, this-cosmos was Brahman (brahma vå idam agra ásit). That 
knew itself, and said 'I am Brahman.  Therewith that became the All.’ 
What Mitravarunau, epera and para Brahman, thus " know " or "see" is the 
" World picture (jagac-citram) painted by the Spiritual-essence (diman) on 
the canvas of itself, in which it takes a great delight" (Sarhkara, Svafmani- 
rüpana, 95) : the " speculum aeternum," eternal mirror, in which God sees 
himself and all things, and in which those Contemplatives! who also gaze per- 
ceive likewise all things more clearly than in any other way, and so also see 
" themselves " more truly than "as they are in themselves" (Augustine and 
Boneventura) ;? for as BU. I. 4.10 continues, “ Whoever of the Devas is 
awakened (pratyabodhyata)® thereunto, he indeed has become it, and so too 
in the case of Prophets and that of men... Yea, here and now. (etar-hi), 
whoever knows that ' I am Brahman ', enters into that * this,” he becomes * This 
All’ (sa idem sarvam bhavati), nor can any Deva hinder him from thus 
becoming. * 


With these conceptions of the " world-picture " that the twain “ drink in” 
(pibentau, from pa in the sense “ feast upon with the eyes, ears, etc., cited by 
MW. from Manu) compare Genesis I. 31 " And God saw everything that he 
had made, and behold it was very good." It is in " Order " that this " good- 
ness" consists : what God beheld was 'the admirable beauty of the universe 
(which) is made up of all things In which even what is called evil, well- 
ordered and in its place, is the eminent commer of what is good" 
( Augustine, Enchir. 10. 11), what God saw is “ the most beautiful Order given 
to things by God, in which the universe consists" (St. Thomas, Sum. Theol. 
I. 25. 6 ad 3); " the universal form of this complex " Dante, Paradiso, XXXIII 
90) 

Riam... parame parärdhe in our verse corresponds to riasya pade in 
RV. X. 177. 1-2, " That which the Winged-one conceives by intellect, that 
which the Gandharva utters in the womb, that flashing, luminous noumenon 
the Redesmen are intent upon" (fam dyotamánam svaryam manisám rlasya 
райе kavayo пі рапії). Pänti here, from pā “to protect," is nearer in value 
to pibantau from pa “to drink” than might at first appear: for “to observe 
notice, attend to, follow,” cf. “heed,” are recognized meanings of this other 





1. Kascid dhirah of KU. IV. 1, “ Whatever Contemplative,” not “a certain 
sage" as RAWSON renders. 

2. “Speculum aternum mentes se videntium ducit in cognitionem omnium 
‘creatorum, sicut dicit Augustinus (De civ. Dei. XII. 29) quod rectius ibi cognuscunt 
quam alibi...Unde melius videbo me in Deo quam in me ipso" (St Bonaventura, 
I Sent., d. 35, a. unic, q. 1, fund, 3 and In Hexaem., col. 12, n. 9, cited in BISSEN, 
L'Exemplarisme Divin selon Saint Bonaventura, 1929, pp, 39, 44). 

3. KU. VI. 4 the ced aiakad boddhum: JUB IV. 19. 4 pratibodha-viditam 
matam Cf. " Buddha." 

4. JUB. L 5. 3 " The (solar Janus) is not able to drive him away: for he 
invokes the Truth”; mese in JUB. corresponding to ma ... ifate in BU. 

© 
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pa (MW), and the interpretation in JUB. III. 36. 5 where the verse is dis- 
cussed, 1s evidently correct, —" it is inasmuch as they ' reflect upon that they 
are said to ' protect ' " (yad. . -mimariisante. . tad.. Aipanti) ; or as we might 
put it, rta- dyumnam manisüm nipàánti, "entertain the luminous idea of Order," 
which “ entertainment ” is also a “ maintenance”! The distinction of рані, 
"they reflect upon" and pibantau, " they imbibe," in the very usual sense of 
- drink in mentally," is far from absolute. 


A full discussion of ría would be impossible here. But we cannot too 
strongly emphasize that this word is only properly translateable by its etymolo- 
gical equivalent, "Order" As "order" and therefore also "right" and 
"rite," rtam is distinguishable from the " true " (satyam) as an application 
is distinguished from the principle in which it subsists more eminently. Ria 
is the " right" (not only in a moral sense, but in the broader sense of " cor- 
rect /, rlavan " in order " and " regular," anria whatever is “ inordinate” or 
"irregular" or “informal.” The coming into being of the Kosmcs is the 
production of “ Order” out of “ Chaos (kha,? as in RV. II. 285 rdhyama 
fe varuna kham rtasya), and this is specifically the Aryan operation (vrata) as 
distinguished from the inoperation of the Asuras,—" These Comprehensors, 
Men-of-order, Redesmen ( vidvaüsah. . .rtávanah. . -kavayah) possest them- 
selves of the Misers' ultimate treasure that was hidden in the case (midhim 
payinamı guhä hitam), and having taken note of the disorders aurla, sc. of 
the * miserly" Asuras), returned (from their foray), and took their stand 
upon the mighty Path” (RV. II. 24. 6-7), “ shaped all this dusty-world, mea- 
suring out the homes that erst had been unmeasured " (RV, X. 56, 5), " Ye, 
Mitravarunau, Redesmen, fosterers of order, ye in whose hand is (= who 
maintain) order, have in ‘order’ realised Your great design” rlena milrapa- 
гий plavrddhaw rlaspr$á kratum? brhantam asälke kavi, RV, I. 2. 8.9). 


III. 1 continued : On the other hand, it is most unlikely that sukrtasya 
loke means “in the righteous world." Mund. I. 2. 6-10 ridicules those who 
think that “this that has been earned by their merit and what has been well. 


l. In RV. I. 2. 8 cited below, rta-sprsä: has this value quite literally, spr 
"to touch, handle, take hold of" (MW) corresponding to “ maintain literally 
" hold in hand. 

With si panti cf. RV. T. 1 8, where Arni is горат Tlasya : апі УШ. 25 21 
where Vàyu, the Gale of the Spirit, is rtas-pati. In the latter context, Väyu a3 
Tvaştr's “ son-in-law "= husband of Sürya —Sürya, ätmä jagalas tasthuga$ ca, 
КҮ. І. 115. 1. 

2. For somevof the connotations of kha see my " Kha and other words denoting 
"Zero" in connection with the Physics of space" in BSOS VII, 1934 pp. 487- 
497. Thence originate sukha and duhkha (as remarked by Buddhaghosa, VM. 461). 

3. Kratu, “ design,” “ purpose,” or “counsel” (as OT. passim, “the counsel 
of the Lord, —consilium sine dubitatione), In KU. IL 11 krator enantyam. But 
in KU. 11. 20 akratu, " purposeless ", ^ uncalculating,” without an individual will, 
cf. RV. IV, 46. 1 ma .. vasmi, “ not as I will, but as Thou willest.* 

4. Concreato ju ordine e construtto alle susianzie, Dante, Paradiso, XXIX. 
31 (the susfanzie being, as is clear from the following lines, sattva, rajas, and tamas). 
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done (punyah, sukriah) is the Brahma-world. . .the íocls who delight in that 
(world won by merit) as their ' better," (Sreyasah, cf. KU. II. 2)... having 
come into being (bhitré) at the summit of contingent being (ndkasya prsthe 
=bhevagre),? remain in this world or a worse.” Similarly JUB. I. 3. 1-3, 





1. The Empyrean Brahma-world is more truly " not made " (akria, “ uncreat- 
ed") than " well made" (sukrta), unless we understand by “well made," “ seli- 
made" (svakpta), in accordance with Taitt. Up. IL 7. Samkara must have had 
this text in mind ; but his further interpretation of rta as karma-phala is impossible 
In a context dealing with the porama pardérdha, where there are certainly no “ re- 
wards " and to which there is no admission by " merit " (punya) but only by * quali- 
fication” (arhama) RV. X. 63. 4. 

Here may be noticed KU. II. 24 and RAWsON's annotations. Let us observe, 
in the first place, that the Upanisads, the ûna kûrda, are gnostic treatises by 
hypothesis, and not ethical treatises ; their concern is with the art of knowing God 
or in other words with the contemplative life. We cannot expect to find any con 
siderable part of these texts devoted to the expositicn of prudence. The most tha: 
can be expected in these contexts is a full recognition of the indispensable dispositive 
value of " means," and this is just what we find in KU. II. 24 and the correspond- 
ing Mund. Up. HL. 2.3 (which RAWSON very properly cites, p. 115), cf. BG. II. 44 ; 
it is very clear, however, that the ethical means, however indispensable, are not ends 
in themselves, but means to an end beyond themselves. This is also the Christian 
doctrine ; prudence is essential to the active life, but accidental to the contemplative 
life (St Thomas, Sum. Theol. II-II, 180. 2 “The moral virtues do not belong to 
the contemplative life essentially...On the other hand, the moral virtues belong to 
the contemplative life dispositively.” (“ Theirs is said to be the contemplative life 
who are chiefly intent on the contemplation of truth... The contemplative life, as 
regards the essence of the action pertains to the intellect,” and must be distinguished 
from the mere observation of things by the senses or the intellect and from the pur- 
suit of knowledge for its own sake, ib. 180.1,—the last observation showing very 
clearly that neither " science " nor " philosophy " in the modern senses of the words 
pertains to the contemplative life, but to the active life.) It is not, therefore, any 
defect in the Upanisads that they are not expositive of ethics: those “ who are es- 
pecially intent on external actions" are expected to obey the laws of ritual and 
conduct (karma in both senses) which are laid down in the Dharma Sästras, in 
which the first principles with which alone the Upanisads are concerned are applied 
to specific contingencies ; which obedience is also and at the same time an indis- 
pensable preparation or qualification for the contemplative life, as asserted in our 
texts, KU. II. 24 and Mund. IIL 2. 3, BU, IV. 4. 9, 

2. Nükasya Prsphe às not "at the back of Heaven," in the sense of on the 
farther side of Heaven, “but just on this side of Heaven " ; in the same way that 
in AV. X. 7. 38 krüntam salilasya prsthe is " proceeding on the face of the waters." 
The Heavens above and the Waters below are thought of as having their backs turned 
towards ws. e 

In the same way the Näkasads or " Vault-sitters" are on this side of vonder 
Sun, while the Paficaciidih are on the other side of the Sun (SB. VIIL 6 1. 14, cf. 
TS. V. 3. 7); a clear distinction of the highest station of the cosmic Devas from the 
supra-cosmic Gandharvaloka, and thus of what is obtainable by sacrifice alone, and 
what by gnosis (with or without an actual performance of the rite), cf. the similar 
distinction of the mundane Devas from the supra-mundane Gandharvas in SB. III 
2.4. The highest station of the mundane Devas is an Elysium, that of the Gandhar- 
vas the Empyrean. That in TS. V. 3. 7. 2 the Paficacüdás are called " Apsarases " 
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where there is no admission to the Sun “by what thou hast done ill or well " 
(idam papam akar...yo vai punyekrt syät) ; cf. RV. VIII. 70. 3 “None 
attaineth him by works or sacrifices" (na kis fam kermand nagat...na 
yamair), BG. V. 8 " By no means ought a harnessed man, a knower of the 
principle, consider that ‘I am the doer of anything '" (naiva kimcil karomili 
yuklo manyeta lalivavit) and in accordance with this both JUB. I. 3. 3 
“Thou (God) art the doer thereof" (tvam vai tasya kartá'si), and Tauler, 
Following of Christ, 16, 17 “ By their works they cannot go in again... If any 
man is to come to God, he must be empty of all works and let God work 
alone." 


IIL 1 continued : Parame barürdhe— parame vyoman, " in uttermost em- 
pyrean" (RV. X. 129.7). Cf. RV. I. 164.10 and Ргаёпа I. 11 peñcapādam 
diva...pare ardhe pilaram, apare (ardhe) vicaksanam “ Five-footed Father 
in the farther half of heaven? (beyond the Sun), the Far-seer (Sun) in the 
lower half,” where again it is a question of two aspects of deity, pera and 
арата Brahman, Varuna and Mitra, etc., of whom the one sees by means of 
the other as being his "Eye" (RV. X, 88. 13 b, AV. X. 7. 33, Buddhist 
cakkhum loke, etc.) ; and of the distinction of an Empyrean from an Elysium. 
It is the former, the Empyrean, that is referred to in KU. V. 15, " There no 
sun shines, nor moon, nor any star," cf. Apoc. XXI. 23 " And the city had 
no need of the sun.” It is, moreover, precisely to this “ farther half" that 
Brahman, after emanating the lower and the higher cosmic deities, retires 
atha brahmaiva parardham agacchad ) —.e. “rested on the seventh day,"—and 
thence that he ' descended from heaven” or more literally “went down again 
by means of name and aspect, or phenomenon” ( pratyavaid rupena сайа 
nüámha ca whereby? the Devas, originally mortal, became immortal (SB. XI. 
2. 3. 1-8). In the citation of RV. I. 164. 10 above, we retained peiicapädam 
because this epithet of the “ Father ” (cf. RV. x. 821 Vis$vakarma, " Father 
of the Eye," ie. of the Sun) lends itself to a further demonstration of the 
“who wait upon the Sacrifirer in yonder world " is consistent with the story of 
Purüravas and Urva& (SB. XI. 5. 1), his final reunion with Urvadi in the Gandharva 
loka being evidently "in high heaven" (brhad diva, RV. V. 41, 19). 

l. " The works of a man who is led by the Holy Ghost, are the works of the 
Holy Ghost rather than his own" (St Thomas, Sum. Theol. II-I 93. 6 ad. 1). 

2. "The image (pratima) of the Year which men revere (upäsafe) in Thee, 
O Night," TS V. 7.2.1: " Mitra is the Day, Varuna the Night,” PB. XXV. 10.10. 

3. In the te brahmanàpuh amrtam of the text, the instrumental value of brak- 
mand is significant, and should be retained in translation. Needless to say that it 
i3 as Agni or the Sun that the Brahman comes back into the cosmos, and that to say 
that the cosmic Devas “ obtain immortality by means of the Brahman " (manifested 
by name and aspect) is the same as to say with RV. L 31. 7 " Thou, Agni (wicar- 
sume in v. 6 like wicaksamam in I. 164. 10, ripeivati in IIL. 62. 9, and Vipassi as 
former Buddha in D. II. 35) does appoint the mortal unto highest immortality," or 
with IV. 53. 2 “ Thou, Savitr erst for the Devas, whom we worship, brought forth 
their immortality, highest of all Participations ; and furthermore by way of gift 
to men didst open up the sequence of.their lives." 
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Fathers nature; palncapaádam param corresponding, for example, to the 
aksaram pacavidham of AA. IT. 3. 8, and to the " fivefold Prajápati, Year 
and Gale" of SB. VI. 1. 2. 17 f. the five forms or selves being those of the 
seasons or quarters ; with which Sarhkara's gloss on Pra$na I. 11 is in full 
agreement, the "five feet " being explained as the "five seasons," which are 
the " feet " of the Annual-self of the Sun, by which feet (or rays) his proces- 
sion is effected (badair. .. .ávartate). Similarly in MU. II. 6, where Prajapati, 
"dividing himself fivefold," proceeds accordingly ; the whole context “ He, 
indeed, being of unaccomplished purpose because of his remaining within this 
heart of ours, considered, ' Let me enjoy, or experience, objects' (sa एवं eso 
"mad hrdantarad akrtartho ‘manyatdrthan asnámiti), wherefore breaking open 
these openings (the doorways of the sense perceptions), and now arisen, bv 
means of his five rays eats of the objects of the senses" atha khänimäni bhil- 
vodiah pancabhir nasmibhir visayan atti) throws a vivid light not merely on 
the present passage, but also upon KU. IV. 1 and 6. 

III. 1, concluded : Chaya-tapau, " shadow and glowing or light " : “ so 
different,” as RAWSON says, although one and the same, are the immanent 
and transcendent “selves,” the taster and the looker on, God and Godhead, 
Mitra and Varuna, epera and para Brahman. Cf. KU. VI. 5 where again the 
B is to be seen “in the Brahma world,” in his highest aspect, as chaya- 
tapau. Similarly BOHME, Three Principles, XIV. 76 “ And the deep of the 
darkness is as great as the habitation of the light ; and they stand not one dis- 
tant from tne other, but together in one another, and neither of them hath 
beginning nor end." “ Mitra is the day, Varuna the night" (PB. XXV. 10. 
10); “Mitra and Varuna are a conjoint pair" (SB. IX. 5. 1. 54). Con 
sidered together, it can be said of the Supreme Identity that " His shadow is 
life and his shadow death " (RV. X. 121. 2), for he is indeed the Year that 
"separates (gives distinct being to) some and unifies (slays) others" (AA 
III. 2. 3) ; "I kill and I make alive" (Deut. XXXII. 39). Considered apart 
Agni or the Sun are both " shadow " as " likeness" (RV. V. 44. 6 and GB. I. 
3) and " shadow " as " shelter from the heat" (RV. VI. 16. 38), "for in his 
shadow is all this universe" (SB. VIIL 7. 3. 13), cf. Isaiah. XXV. 4 and 
XXXII. 2 and Lamentations IV. 20. In other words it is the sheltering Light 
that is the " shadow," and the Darkness that is the " burning heat." At the 
same time, from the point of view of the absolutely negative theology it can 
also be said that the Aksara (Brahman) that it is " without either shadow 
or darkness, without a within or without" (BU. III. 8.8) ; “He is, by that 
alone is he apprehended” (KU. VI. 12), like Damascene, De fid. orth. I, 
* He who is is the principal of all names applied to God." 

III. 2: The symbol of the Bridge (setu) is of the highest significance in 
the Vedic as well as in other traditions ; this is the Cinvat bridge of the Avesta 
and the " Brig of Dread " in folk-lore. The theme demands a detailed exposi- 





l. For a fuller discussion see my Chaya, in /AO0S, 55, 1935. 
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tion elsewhere. Here we shall remark (1) that the Bridge identified with 
Brahman in our text is elsewhere denti with tne Atman, e.g. CU. VIII. 
4. 4. (ya dima sa setuh) 2 BU. IV. 4. 22 (aja dima... .esa setuh), Mund. II. 
2.5 lam evaikam jünalha älmanam (amrlasyaisa seluh), cf. RV, X. 61. 16 
(Sun, or Soma) vipras . -.St'aGsetull, and John XIV. 6 “I am the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life”, and (2) that the word sciu itself, according to its 
derivation from si to “ bind,” as though with cords, is most significant, not only 
when it means a “bond” or “ fetter ^ 88 in RV. IX. 73, 4, but also in its 
more usual sense of "bridge". For the Bridge of the Spirit is literally a 
"tie" that links together Heaven and Earth, the Sun to the heart : the solar 
Spirit is the Pontifex ; the symbolism of the Bridge coincides with that of the 
" Thread-spirit " (sütrátman), and its peculiar aptitude must have been even 
more apparent when bridges were usually made of Tope, and not as they are 
now solid constructions of stone or steel, than it is to-day. Whoever has seen 
a rope-bridge, extended like a spider's thread (which we say advisedly, because 
the related symbolism of the solar Spider is also involved) from shore to 
shore of a raging Himalayan torrent, can well appreciate the words of KU. 
IIL 14 b "Strait as a razor's edge, hard to be passed over ( duratyayá, cf. 
RV. VIL 65. 3 setü duratyetii. ..mitraveruna), a difficult path" ! 


III. 3-4 : The Chariot is here, as usual, the body, or rather body and 
all that we usually mean by “ soul ”. KAWSON, in a useful discussion (p. 216) 
scarcely brings out the consistency of the various “ parables", We propose 
to consider only one point, in its bearing on the Milindapasiho version. In 
KU. the Atman, as RAWSON rightly expresses it, is the “lord of the chariot ", 
ie, the master who drives about in it, knowing and willing its course, though 
he delegates the actual operation of the vehicle to an assistant or coachman 
(the distinction of rathin from sdrathin being that of passenger from driver), 
in AA. II. 3. 8 we have the very usual formulation according to which the 
Breath of Spirit " takes up its stand upon " (práno 'dhilisthati) its vehicle, 
which is accordingly its “ stand " (adhishanam, CU. VIII. 12. 1), cf. BG. 
ХУ. 9 adhisthaya, cited in a Note above; in MU. II. & the Atman is the 
"instigator " (Pracodayitr) who sets up the body in possession of conscious, 
and this is again the "taking of a stand (avasthanam) or hypostasis. In 
each case the distinctoin of the Atman from the buddhi, manas, indriyani, etc. 
is emphatic, and the same as that of the Knower of the field from the field it- 
self in BG. XIII. If the steeds, the senses, aré sometimes unruly ( KU.III.5) 
we have the situation described in BG. V. 6, " Then indeed the Atman has to 
behave as an enemy, at war with what is Not-the-ätman " (analmanas ty 
Satrulve vartetátmaiva satruvat), the Spirit wars with the flesh. The Milinda- 
baüho does not, with the word anatta. deny the Ätman, but merely asserts, 
in accordance with so many other of the Pali texts, that this (chariot), like 
this (commonly called “ Nagasena"), “is not the Spirit”, or “is not my 














1. Сі. viprü viprasya brhato vipafcitah (savitul) in RV. V. 8l. l and аж 
agne agnind viprasya.. .samidhyase in VIII. 4v. 13. 
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spirit", "not-ätman” (na me so altä, “ This is not my spirit”, passim). 
The Buddha, as Mrs. Ruys Davips has recently remarked (JRAS. 1937, 
p. 259), took the existence of the Atman for granted. We should add that 
in KU. III. 9, the correspondence of vijfi@na with the buddhi of JIL. 3 1s to 
be noted ; and furthermore, in the second line, the construction of the first 
i repeated, so that we have manak-pragrahavan narah, where manah-pra- 
graha- corresponds to vijüama-sürathih and -vàm narah to yas tu in the first 
line, and accordingly, " the man who has mind as reins ", not " the man who 
has mind well-reined "" if this means, as it seems to mean, " who curbs his own 
mind ", for that is the business, not of the nara but of the buddhi. The steeds 
will not be unruly, if controlled by vtjfiena (buddhi) curbing the senses, not 
directly, but by means of the manas. It is the man without viyfiana (dis- 
crimination), the man whose manas (reason) has not been harnessed, whose 
steeds are unruly, who does not reach the goal, as stated in KU. III. 7, of 
which III. 9 states the converse. The man's fault in 7 consists m not having 
attached the reins to the bit, and given them into the hands of his coachman ; 
his merit in 9, in having done just this. Whatever happens, the Ätman will 
not be affected ; but when the vehicle is unmade at death, and the Spirit as- 
cends, the " man " So-and-so, he who thought in terms of "I" and " mine ", 
will not be “in it”, will not have “found himself”, or “known who he is"; 
there will be nothing left of him, of So-and-so, but his karma, or in other 
words tendencies, to be inherited by others. The point may seem to be a 
fine one, but it seems to us important to preserve, as in the text itself, the 
hierarchy of the powers, and not to confuse the " man ", of whom the senses 
are a part, with that one of his powers, of which it 15 the business to control 
the senses. Such a confusion would imply a participation of the senses them- 
selves in their own government—a truly " democratic ", situation, and like all 
ccnceptions of " self-government " in the sense of " government of the people 
by the people", an impossible thing, since it is impossible for any power to 
function simultaneously in one and the same relation both actively and pas- 
sively. 

1. Verse Nis very nearly a paraphrase of RV. V. 81 yutijate mana wia yuijale 
dkiyak viprä viprasaya brhato vipascitah (savituh) where dhiyak, “ contemplations " 
\dhyandni) corresponds to the buddhi and vijfgna of our text, and yo yunkte dhiyah 
to the dhirah, " contemplative" of AU. IV. 1. We take this opportunity to remark 
that the customary renderings of dhi and dhirah as " thought " and " wise " are most 
inadequate ; it is not by " thinking " that the vision of God is attained, but in “ con- 
templation." " Thinking, as the modern philosopher " thinks," pertains to the active 
life, and is far from what is meant by dhi. Cf. St Thomas, Sum. Theol. I. 34. 1 and 
2, " When the intellect attains to the form of truth (ie. svarüpam sampadyate : when 
there is adequatio rei el intellecius, in samädki), it does not think, but perfectly 
contemplates the truth,” and Richard of St. Victor, De Contempl. T. 4, distinguish- 
ing between contemplation, meditation, and cogitation (“contemplation is the soul's 
clear and free dwelling upon the object of its gale; meditation is the survey of the 
mind while occupied in searching for the truth ; and cogitation is the mind's glance 
which is prone to wander "). 
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IIL 10-11: Most of Rawson's difficulties arise from his belief in an 
" evolution" of Indian thought, and consequent preoccupation with literary 
history. He reaches nevertheless the right conclusion as regards at yakta, the 
" Unmanifested ", in the light of BG. VIIL 18-21 (cf. II, 25, 28 and VII. 
24), when he says, p. 139, that “the avyakta is the supreme Person's own 
nature". For the Supreme Identity is precisely the identity of a manifested 
essence and an unmanifested mature, " being and non-being” ( sadasat), and 
in this sense “beyond” both : The Supreme Identity, in other words, is 
vyaktavyakta, " Shown and Unshown ": just as Prajäpati is repeatedly spoken 
of as niruklünirukia, and as in RV. X. 129. 2 the Supreme Identity is "at 
once spirated and despirated " amid avālam tad ekam).' That the avyakia 
of our text is mot the Sérhkhyan pradhéna (primary matter, the “lower 
prakri" of BG. VII. 5, nature divided from essence) appears immediately 
from the treatment of the “two avyaktas" in BG. IL 28 and VIII. 18-21; 
of which one (the Sarhkhyan avyakta = pradhéna) is that from which, and 
the other that to which all beings proceed ; just as there are two emälräs, one 
the not-yet-measured out (nirmäta) from which " chaos" all things are mea 
sured out, and the other the immeasurable ; the vyakía lying in between the 
two avyakias, just as mälrä (etymologically “ matter", but more precisely, 
the realm of number) lies between the two amatras...Nothing in the bear- 
ing of KU. III. 11 would be changed if we substituted vyakiah param avyak- 
tam . what RAWSON fails to realise is that the dima mahdn is precisely that 
vyakta beyond which lies the avyakta, the Unshown, or better, Un- 
showable. Now this dtman, this mahat, 15 precisely the Lord of the Chariot, 
the rathin of KU. IIL. 3: in other words, the Supernal Sun, the solar Atman 
of RV. I 115. 1, correctly identified by Samkara (and DEUSSEN) with Hi- 
ranyagarbha? ; that Sun, viz. whose disk is the gateway of Death's house the 
way into the Person who is “beyond” both the Light of the Sun (vyakta) 
and the Divine Darkness (evyakta) “where по Sun shines" (KU. 
V. 15), and " beyond which there is nothing whatsoever; that is the pillar 
(Rdstha), that the last step" (KU. III. 11 and IV. 9, cf. BG. VIL 7). 
Ата тайап is almost a cliché for the “Sun”, the manifested (avis) God 
as distinguished from the unmanifested ( guhd) Godhead, Mitra as distin 
guished from Varuna, ората from рата Brahman. Mahan aja dima is the 
sun in BU. IV 4. 22, the Lord and Master of the All. And if, as will pre- 
sently appear, in connection with KU. V. 13 eko vasi, this Sun is also Death 
l. ECKHART, “Equally spirated, despirated, where these two abysms hang, 
there is the Supreme Being " ( Dáüdiu zwei apgründe in einer glicheit swebent gegeistet 
Wn engegeistet da ist ein höher wesen, PFEIFFER, p. 517). 

2. RAWSON's argument against the equation dima mahdn — hiranyagarbha is 
so weak that he has to support it by at least two false assumptions, (1) that the 
doctrine of the two forms of Brahman is specifically Sarhkara's, who therefore drags 
in the Hiranyagarbha to support " his doctrine," and (2) that Samkara understands 
by dimà mahàn the "individual self” (it is, of course, the composite rafha, the 
savijidna kaye, that is the individual self or “I”. the rathin, whose vehicle it is, 
being the Universal Self or Spirit). 
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himself, this too is in accordance with the designation of Death as mahalnma 
in I. 16.1 So too in KU. IL 22 mahüntam vibhum ätmänam “the great and 
omnipresent Self” in Rawson's version is in the same way none but the Sun, 
“the Self of all that moves or is at rest" of Rv. I. 115. 1. The whole logic 
of the enunciated hierarchy depends upon an intelligible sequence on the one 
hand of what is cosmic (artha, manas, buddhi) and on the other of dima 
тайап, avyatkta, purugsa: dima mahän, апай тайа of the following verse 
are the sun, the “ manifested” (ryakta; what is beyond the Sun, "un- 
manifested" (avyakta) : and beyond the unmanifested ", the Person, the 
Supreme Identity of vyaklávyakta, sadasat, Mitravarugau, ората апа ратл 
Brahman, "That One both spirant and despirated " of RV. X. 129. 2. This 
priority of the Person to the Sun is stated more briefly already in RV. X. 90 
2-3, where the “ Lord of immortality, uprisen on food " is the Sun, and " great 
as His greatness may be (etüvàm asya mahimá), superior unto him is the 
Person” ato jyüyürié ca purusah). 

IIL. 11, kästhä, " post” or " pillar", RAwsoN's "end ", and my "goal- 
post", above? The meaning of the word can be more fully developed, so 
as to show how it stands in the present context for "last end". Aasfha 
occurred in a significant relation in. JUB. I. 20 where, as usual, Heaven and 
Earth are “ pillared apart (viskabdhau) by a third principle, which is variously 
designated, and here by the " atmosphere" (antariksa), hermeneutically "inter- 
axle" (antary-aksa), and thus “as two wheels are propped apart by the 
axle-tree. (aksema), or as two tree-plank (palüée) by a post ( kasthena) ".? 
The “ atmosphere" is “ ya evéyam pavata, ie. the Gale of the Spirit, Vayu : 
it is, in fact the Spirit (tman) that both holds apart these worlds and con- 
nects them, as a bridge connects the banks of a river (RV. X. 61. 16, BU. 





L In JUB. IIL. 1-3 (= CU. IV. 3 with some variations) the " greatness " 
(mahiman) of the Spirit. (atman), the Spiritual-essence of Devas and of mortals 
(ätmä devänäm uta martyänäm, ci. RV. I. 115. 1), the Sun completely risen (i.e, the 
Gun that no more rises or sets cf. CU. IIL Il, Sol, Invictus), the Shepherd of the 
Universe, and Seizer (grahah) and Devourer (babhasah in CU. preferable to rapasah 
in JUB of the four powers (Agni, Aditya, Candramas, Disah considered as functional 
Persons who come forth and return) consists in this, that " not being eaten himself, 
he devours whatever eats" (yad adentam, in JUB., preferable to yad anannam in 
CU). It is just in this way that Death in KU. I. 16 is mahätmä, and by the same 
token the Sun, as elsewhere, passim. The identity of Love and Death represented 
in the equation of Kamadeva-Mara in Buddhist texts, goes back to the oldest sources. 

2. Kasthd here as “ goal,” as in RV. VIL 93. 3 and IX. 21. 7 (GRASSMANN 
Jiel der Rennbahn), cf. küstha-bhrt in SB. as " leading to a mark or aim.” Käsfhä 
in the derivative sense of " way ", found several times in RV., (the " post " giving 
its name to the “ course”) is not impertinent to käsfhä as “goal post” also, be- 
cause the Axis of the Universe is, although the end of the way in any given world, 
is also the " way up and down the world" considered in the plural, the trunk of 
the Tree, with its branches, in this sense, corresponding to " Jacob's ladder " with its 
rungs. 

4. Better, perhaps "as two paldias (ie. root and branches) are separated by 
the trunk.” 
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IV. 4. 22, CU. VIII. 4. 4. etc).), cf. RV. X. 85. 12. where the axle-tree of 
the cosmic chariot is the “ distributive breath” ( vyana). The two wheels 
of the cosmic chariot are Heaven and Earth, or Sun and Moon, the axle their 
mover (RV. I. 30. 19, V. 29 4, X. 85. 18, X. 89 4, etc.). A full discussion 
of the various aspects of the Axis of the Universe, skambha = Greek siauros, 
cannot be undertaken here; this “axis” or “ pillar" is the “end” because 
it passes through the navel or centre of all planes of being, towards which, 
therefore, all paths converge. The word paläse rendered above by “two 
tree-planks ", i.e. two planes or platforms of palais wood, representing Heaven 
and Earth, may be noted, however, as of considerable Interest, because in RV. 
X. 135. 1l it is precisely "in the fair palü$a tree" (erkse su-balüíe) that 
Yama’s Paradise is located: this “ Tree of Life” beyond the Sun being 
analogous to the “ Tree of Life ^. Or rather “of the knowledge of good and 
evil " of which the trunk connects the earthly and heavenly poles, 


(To be continued ) 


ECHO-WORDS IN TODA* 
By 
M. B. EMENEAU 


In the languages of India, Indo-Aryan, Dravidian, and Munda, " echo- 

words ", as they have been called, are frequent. A small and in its meagreness 
tantalizing amount has been written on this phenomenon. Not all the possible 
references are accessible to me at the present time, but some references may 
be given to indicate to the interested reader where discussions of the subject 
are to be found. Most of the grammars of Dravidian languages mention 
the subject; eg. A. H. ARDEN, A progressive grammar of common Tamil 
(4th edition revised by A. C. CLAYTON ; Madras, Christian Literature Society 
for India, 1934), on p. 301 under the heading “ Colloquialisms " gives a few 
examples without however describing the formation or the function of the 
forms. HAROLD SPENCER, A Aanarese grammar (Mysore, Wesleyan Miss. Press, 
1914), p. 208, gives a list of words of this type showing a number of different 
formations, none of which is exactly described, The corresponding section in 
F. KITTEL, A grammar of the Kannada language (Mangalore, Basel Mission 
Book Depository, 1903), is on pp. 304-9; this treatment also is somewhat 
unsatisfactory. W. W. WINFIELD, A grammar oj the Kui language (Calcutta, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1928), оп р. 146 in a section “ Balance of words 
and phrases " gives examples of the phenomenon for the Kui language ; that the 
account is incomplete seems clear when one compares the facts given for Kuvi, 
a very closely related dialect, in the Circular of the Linguistic Society of 
India referred to below. The So:ra: language, one of the Munda group, 
seems to be particularly rich in formations of this kind ; see G. V. RAMA- 
MURTI, A manual of Ihe So :ra: (or Sevara) language (Madras, Superin- 
tendent, Government Press, 1931), especially pp. 150-2. I am unable to give 
references for the Indo-Aryan languages, apart from those in the next para- 
graph, but the phenomenon seems to be somewhat better known for these 
than for the Dravidian and the Munda languages. 
* Acknowledgment is due to the American Council of Learned Societies, whose 
support made possible the work of which this paper represents a small part. The 
paper was read at the Ninth All-India Oriental Conference at Trivandrum in 1937. 
The phonetic symbols used are in general those approved by the IPA. The writing 
is strictly phonemic. Some of the symbols used need explanation. à and à: are 
mid, mixed, rounded vowels. All successions of vowels represent diphthongs. tc 
is a unitary affricate, palatalized post-dental. The italics 1, d. s are alveolar pho- 
nemes, distinct both from the dentals or post-dentals and from the retroflex pho- 
nemes. sh represents the palatalized alveolar sibilant phoneme. | is a voiceless 
retroflex lateral, a distinct phoneme in this language from the voiced retroflex 
lateral and from the voiced and voiceless alveolar laterals. Of the three tremulant 
phonemes, r is a voiceless post-dental trill, r a voiceless retroflex trill, 1 a voiced post- 
dental one-flap phoneme: 
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A general discussion of the problem was published by the Linguistic So- 
ciety of India in its earliest publications, whch, being in the form of cyclo- 
styled sheets, will unfortunately not be accessible for many scholars: The 
references are : Circular 3 (14th May 1928), pp. 7-8, in which the discussion 
was initiated by Prof. S. K. CHATTERJI ; Circular 4 (25th June 1928), p. 2 
(A. D. AZAHAR on Panjabi and Urdu), pp. 8-10 (Prof. SIDDHESHWAR VARMA 
on Lahndi, Bhadarwahi, and Kashmiri), pp. 13-14 (Prof. L. V. RAMASWAMI 
AIYAR on Kuvi, Brahui, and the south Dravidian languages), p. 16 (Pt. GAURI 
SHANKAR on Dogri; the same material also in Indian Linguistics, vol. 1, 
parts I-IV, “A short sketch of Dogri dialect," p. 81 of the monograph) 
In these contributions some interesting facts emerged, not least of which for 
Dravidian studies is the indication that while Kuvi of central India shows a 
formation similar to that found in most of the other Dravidian languages and 
to that to be described in this paper for Toda, Brahui on the other hand 
has a formation of a different character, whose parallel is perhaps to be found 
in some of the Iranian cr the Indo-Aryan dialects. 


Valuable as some of these contributions have been, nowhere have I been 
able to find a clear statement of the formations and functions of '* echo-words "' 
in any one language (with the possible exception of the description for 
So:ra:). It is evident from most of the accounts that several different 
formations are found in each language and, although exact functional descrip- 
tions are almost entirely lacking, it can be suspected that the different for- 
mations have different functions, Comparative study within each of the 
language stocks and the further study of the possible interactions between 
the stocks will give valid results only after such descriptive accounts are at 
hand for the separate languages. 

In this paper I propose to give a detailed account of one formation and its 
function in the Dravidian language spoken by the Todas of the Nilgiris. I 
shall ignore at this time the type of alliterative and rhyming compound seen in 
such sentences as the common Toda greeting : 'stid,sod ‘uulta: “is the news 
good?” A literal translation would be: “ news-noise good-query ?" süd is 
found only in this compound as a variant of südy, which is obviously derived 
from Sanskrit suddhi, and sod is from Sanskrit $abda. Both words are bor- 
rowings in Toda through the medium probably of Badaga. The formation 
which will be discussed is a reduplicative one with the insertion of a substi- 
tution morpheme between the stem and the reduplicating portion. 

Nouns make an extended form by partial end reduplication with insertion 
of an element between the noun and the reduplicating portion. Toda nouns 
are of various forms, usually monosyllabic of type CVC* or CV :C* (C 
denoting an indefinite number of consonants), less frequently disyllabic or 
with more syllables than two, the first syllable in these cases always bearing 
the accent. For the purpose of stating this formation they may all be sche- 
matized as CVX or CV:X, X representing all that follows the vowel or 


1. I am indebted to Prof. L, V. RAMASWAMI AYYAR for a loan of these circulars. 
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diphthong of the first or of the only syllable. Either C or X or both may 
be zero. The inserted element is -ki- or -ki:-, with a short vowel when the 
vowel (V) of the noun is a short vowel ora short rising diphthong ua or иш 
and with the long vowel when the vowel (V:) of the noun is a long vowel, 
a long rising or falling diphthong (iu; uai ue; uu: om, au), the 
triphthong ua:ui, or а chort falling diphthong (u, au). The extended for- 
mation then is made up of the original noun, the inserted element, and the 
part of the noun following the first vowel or diphthong, i.e. X. It may be 
formulated thus, with accents written : 
CVX > 'CVX-ki-X and CV:X » 'CV:X-ki:-X. 

In the preceding paragraph I have called ki/ki; an “ inserted element.” 
Further analysis will make clear its unique position in the economy of the 
language. This is seen from two criteria. First, the complexes -ki-X and 
ki:-X have a secondary accent on the first syllable or if the complex 15 
monosyllabic on the only syllable, the primary accent being on the first or 
on the only syllable of the complex CVX or CV:X, i.e. on the stem syllable. 
In this the formation resembles compounds. Suffixes on the other hand are 
unaccented. Contrast "uu, xii with 'uuxm " buffaloes.” Secondly, suffixes 
with which this element has a superficial affinity, can be stated as morphemes 
which show no sandhi variations (e.g. -ti 3rd personal ending in some рага- 
digms of the verb), or in some cases as clusters of morphemes (eg: -k, -8 
dative suffix) whose variations are selected on principles different from those 
which regulate sandhi between words or between members of compounds. The 
initial consonant of this element however varies according to the rules for 
sandhi between words or between members of compounds. Consequently, we 
must evaluate the complex -ki-X/-ki:-X as if it were the second member 
of a compound, though it is to be understood that such a complex never 
stand as an independent word (if it should coincide with an actual word in 
form apart from the matter of accent, it does not do so in meaning and the 
resemblance is accidental and of no significance). The element -ki-/-ki: 
then cannot be considered to be a suffix ; it must be described as a morpheme 
which substitutes for the CV part of the stem. х 

The sandhi rules regulating the form of -k- in these formations are : after 
vowels or diphthongs and after any consonant but the nasal m or the velar 
consonants k, g, X, -K- > -X-; after m, -k- > -g; after the velar consonants 
k- iş assimilated completely to the velar consonant and the resulting long 
consonant is shortened (in intervocalic position after a short vowel the voice- 
less stop k closes the syllable and is phonetically long, though evaluated pho- 
nemically as short), i.e. kk- > -k-, -gk- > -g XK- > Xr. The element 18 
written formulaically with k, since as was just stated the complex -ki-X/-ki :- 
X is evaluated as if it were the second member of a compound, ie. as if it 
could stand as an independent word, in which case it must begin with k, no 
initial g or x being found in the language. is 

Two other phonetic rules must be invoked in these formations : i:y > 1; 
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and iy >i:. The first is seen to operate elsewhere in 'ti:uryi "it did not 
scorch" — "'tiryuryi. This latter hypothetical form is postulated on such 
analogies as ‘kus:ti “he will до”: kuy-wyi “he did not do": : ‘ars-ti 
“he knows, wil know": ary-uri "he did not know" : : ’ti:s+i “ it will 
scorch": "'tis-uryi. Another morphological set showing the same rule 
operating is 'podenuuir "if I come " : podnuur "if he comes" : 'podyutur 
“if you come " : : 'uudenuir " i£ I say " : 'wanumr “if he says": 'uudy uuir 
“if you say ":: pienumur "if I go": pinumr "if he goes": *'pi. 
yuur "if you go" - 'pi:uuir. Examples of the operation of the rule in 
this formation are: no:ym,gi:m< * 'no:ym,gi ‘ym from no:ym “ dis- 
pute, assembly," ‘pa:ym,gi:m< * pa:ym,gi:ym from pa:ym “story of 
actual event," "pa:ym,gi:m< * ko:y,xi:y from ko:y "unripe fruit," ‘kua Ne 
Xi: ° ‘kua:y,xi:y from kua:y "bamboo pot used at ti --dairiss.” The 
parallel rule iy > i: operates in such forms as koy,xi: « * 'koy,xiy from 
koy " hand,” 'nuy,xi: < * "nuy,xiy, from muy ghee." To find this rule 
operaling elsewhere we must look to relationship terms. “ Elder brother or 
parallel male cousin" is represented by on or the reduplicated form 'oncn, 
"elder sister or parallel female cousin " by okn or the reduplicated form 
‘okok, “ father’s sister, mother's brother's wife, or spouses mother" by mimy 
or the reduplicated form 'mimimy < * ‘mimymimy. The word for " mother 
or mother's sister or parallel female cousin” is af ; Its reduplicated form 'afuf 
shows irregularity in the vowel of the reduplication. For “ father or father's 
brother or parallel male cousin " we find in and ‘eyi ; the latter is made from a 
sem ey (seen also in the vocative 'eya:), with reduplication iy 7 i: : the 
vowel in the reduplication is irregular. In this last form we see the operation 
of the rule iy — i :. 


Further examples of the formation are : 


"тазу, хілу from nay '"'jacka] " 
"elf, xilf e eji "bone" 
isy,xisy » dy "rat" 
püsy,xisy »  Püsy "tiger" 
'kób,xib » —kób " vesse] " 
‘cgm,gigm e»  Ogm "rope" 
'todzmo,xidzmox » Up “salt” 
'up.xip » — todzmox " woman " 
uy, xis » tt “ female buffalo ” 
"kuar,xii »  kuar, "mud" 
‘uas,kisk » ask “ grain-pounder” 
"kuum,ging »  kuwng “ bell” 
'ka :,ki:k »  ka:k “crow” 

. .me:n,xi:n » mein "tree" 
"ता, ता: ७ शॉ ' water" 
गाए हां „ 'üuof "line, row " 


'ko:r,xi:r т kö:r " pool 
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'po:txi:t » po: "song" 

ui Xi: 2. ци: “ресе” 

"Кш:,хїх », kurx owl" 

'nöu,xi: „  nóu "song" 

"таш хі: » matt “rain” 

‘kiu:nxi:n .  kiwn " mushroom " 

"UA FÎT .  Wua:p "Ochlandra sp. (a bam- 
.  boo-like plant) 

"kue:l,xi:l »  kue:/ “tube, flute, curl" 

"ku: xi:f „ы „Киш: "Kota" 

'to:u,xi: »  toru “ plank” 

"kazxu,xi: s. kau “ forked stick ” 

'"Коаш:,хі: » Kuan “ carrion” 


In all these examples it is the uninflected form of the noun that forms 
the base of the formation. A [few examples have been found in which a 
form with inflectional suffix is the base: in these the suffix is found in both 
X's. E.g. mox,ixk from moxk, dative of mox " child, boy, son” (nete that 
the consonant combination -xkk- simplifies to -xk-) ; 'kuurf,ki:fk from 
kuurfk, dative of kuurf '"Kote"; 'me:ntkintk, from me:nk, dative of 
me:n " tree " me:n$ xi:nts from locative of me:n ; 'kó:t,ki tk from ki:tk, dative 
kó:r " pooL" Such instances are rare since appropriate contexts are rare, but it 
seems probable that, given the context, such forms may be made ad infinitum. 


The function of the formation is to refer to a specimen which the speaker 
does not care to identify from among a hypothesized collection of identical 
discrete entities of infinite number or from a hypothesized infinite extension 
of a non-discrete handleable entity. When the noun denotes the demeanour? 
of another object, it seems to be treated as if it denoted a non-discrete handle- 
able entity ; the formation then denotes a specimen divided from the infinitely 
continuous quality, relation, etc. In some cases the collection of discrete 
entities by implication includes all other entities that might replace the ex- 
pressed entity in the situation envisaged in the utterance. In a few instances 
‘ofody “all” is added to the formation, and the whole word then denotes 
all the unidentified specimens of the hypothesized extension. The forms are 
used In negative statements, prohibitions, commands, questions, and hypo- 
thetical clauses ; ie. it ts denied that the unidentified specimen formed or 
forms or will form an element of a situation, or it is prohibited or commanded 
that it should form an element of a situation, or it is asked whether it formed 
or forms or will form part of a situation, or it is hypothesized as part of a 
situation. An affirmation that the unidentified specimen forms part of a 
situation has been found only with 'ofody "all" and no other use could be 
elicited from the informants. : 


1. Le. when it is an abstract noun ; see L. BLOOMFIELD, Language, 205. 
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'a8 'pezoy,xi108y "xuryuryi " he did not make any complaint at all." 

‘om 'poly kilyku:t 'fuxeni " I did not enter any dairy at all.” 

'mo:nm, giznm, ofody 'fi:fuitci ' all my self-respect is gone." 

‘atfok ‘madty ‘tanoik ‘niuotyxuumrt ‘tuu:r,xi:r,ofody xuurtn "then 
the woman [not a Toda woman] poured water for her husband ( to 
wash ) and gave him all kinds of food and the like.” 

pe1Sy,xixgy ‘xusfutoli “do not make any complaint at all,” 

ті: "pezo&£y,xizo£y "xuisfuidte " you. should not make any complaint at 
all." 

'no:y "kuazıu,xi:" Suidfudsk “ let the dog not eat any carrion.” 

"kör,xi:r,wtfurdsk " may no one die at all (in the meantime before we 
have finished the second funeral )." 

kó:fki:fk 'fukoti "do not enter any pool (or river or the like) at 
all." 

me :ntki :ntk 'ótyoti "do not climb any tree (or anything else climb- 
able) at all." 

‘ob, xib,inem "kıurk "wttca : " have you put in your pocket any knife 
at all?” 

‘poly,kifyk 'fuktca : " did you enter any dairy at all? 

kurp,xip 'Zua:nf " sweep out any rubbish that may be there.” 

"kup,xip,ofody '£ua:nf " sweep out all the rubbish that may be there." 

'резобу,хізобу ‘хшу “ make some complaint or other." 

‘me :Dts,xi :nts ‘Ou ix “ hang yourself on some tree or other (or 
on anything else on which one can hang oneself)”: an abusive expression. 

Verbs also may make a similar formation. The mules for making the 
forms are the same as for nouns, but apply not to completed forms but to 
the stem only. Interestingly, only one of the two stems of a verb can be 
thus treated. In Toda the primary stem is the basis used in forming the 
negative tenseless paradigm ( e.g. 'kury-eni " I am not doing, did not do, shall 
not do”), a future tense which is usually voluntative ("kury-kin “I will do tk 
the imperative ( kury " do "' ), and a number of other formations. The se. 
condary stem, made from the primary by some modification, is the basis for 
the present-future tense ("kurs-pini "I shall do, am doing”), the past tense 
(kws-spini “I did”), the prohibitive ( kurs.oti " do not do"), the gerund 
(kws “doing, having done”), and a number of other formations, and by 
composition a number of modal and aspectual forms (e.g. "kusfustpini “ | 
shall certainly do," ' kursurtpini “ I shall do in spite of everything," "kwrssurs 
pini “Ihave done,” "kussurpini “I habitually do” ). It is this secondary 
stem only that can have the substitution morpheme and reduplication. The 
negative of the first given of these compounded forms is in most cases made 
by negativing, not the nuclear verb stem, but the auxiliary stem. So to 
"kusfurtpini "I shall certainly do" Corresponds the tenseless negative 
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In the reduplicative formation under discussion, uncompounded forms are 
conceivable, e.g. in the prohibitive ('pu,kikoti " do not enter at all"), though 
in the negative tenseless paradigm they are impossible since the primary stem 
does not undergo the modification. But in all the examples that occur in the 
material it is the asseverative form that is found. 

This verb formation is found in negative statements, prohibitions, and 
questions. Hypothetical clauses are no doubt to be found, but I have no 
examples. Affirmative statements and commands with these forms have not 
occurred in the material, and affirmative statements could not be elicited from 
the informants, though it is possible that given the proper context they may 
occur. The function of the forms is, parallel to the function of the noun for- 
mations, to denote a specimen, unidentified by the speaker, of the action 
denoted by the verb, separated from a hypothesized infinite extension of the 
verbal action, discrete extension if the verb stem refers to an action regard- 
ed as punctual, non-discrete if to an action regarded as durative. This speci 
men is affirmed not to form an element of the situation, or it is commanded 
that ıt should form an element of the situation, or it is asked whether it forme 
part of a situation. 

o: 'polyk 'fu,kikfur'eni "I shall not enter the dairy at all" The 
dairy 1s a particular one, the action of entering is an unidentified one from 
the infinite number of possible cases. With this contrast 'o:n 'polykilyk 
'fuxeni "I shall not enter any dairy," and 'o:n 'apolyk 'fuxeni "I shall not 
enter that dairy." (Stems: pux-, puk-.) 

‘orn ‘al ‘w,xiffurdeni “I shall not stay there at all.” (Stems: wo 
шб-.) 

‘ink "fod, xidfurtoti " do not come here at all" (Stems: poi, pod- 
with irregularities. ) 

'ang 'inem 'óshty,xishtyfurtoti " do not tell him at all about anything.” 
(Stems : ösht-, öshty-.) 

'ang 'óshty,xishtyfurtoti " do no tell him at all ( about this matter )." 

"шк "'uurdy,xixiyfur'tc "you should not run at all to the buffaloes 
(i. e. you should not run at all to catch buffaloes at this funeral).” (Stems: 
uurx-, uurdy- ) 

ur, faty,xityfucttc “you should not catch buffaloes at all (at a funeral).” 
(Stems : ра/-, раѓу-.) 

'pursa:sxum!k 'fizxifur'tc "you should not at all go near the child- 
birth-hut (or you will be polluted )."  (Stems:purx-. pi:- with irregulz- 
rities. ) 

'al 'Üuid,xidfurtca: "did you eat at all there?" (Stems: tum-, twd-.) 

‘polyk'fu, kikfutea : “did you enter the dairy at all?” 

These formations, both of nouns and verbs, are said by my informants 
to be very frequent in conversation. They are however very rare in the 
material that was dictated to me and it was only after I accidentally dis- 
covered their existence that on my insistence such forms were used at all in 
the texts dictated. They do not occur at all in my large collection of song- 
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texts and it is probable that they are never used in songs. The impression 
gained is that, as in other Dravidian languages where similar formations are 
used, they are felt to be highly useful and racy forms, but somewhat too un- 
dignified to be used in literature, or in songs which may take the place of 
literature with an illiterate people. In the prose texts dictated to me the forms 
occur generally in conversational passages, and their rarity even here may be 
due to a feeling that the process of dictation is too serious and dignified a 
matter to allow of their use. 

It is perhaps premature to attempt a comparative treatment of the sub- 
stitution morpheme that appears in the formation discussed particularly in 
view of the lack of authoritative descriptions for most of the Dravidian lan- 
guages. However, examination of the printed ammars together with my 
own work on the Toda, Kota, Coorg and Kolami languages and my obser- 
vations on Tamil and Kannada supplies sufficient data for a preliminary com- 
parative treatment. 

The mcrpheme is found in the following forms :— 


Tamil -ki-/ki :- 
Toda -ki-/ki:- 
Kannada -gi-/-gi:- 
Kota -Ei-/-gi :- 
Coorg -gur-/-gui :- 
Telugu -gi-/-gi :- 
Kuvi -Ei-/-gi:- 
Kolami -gi-/gi :- 


Brahui does not use this morpheme, nor apparently does Malayalam. For 
Tulu there is no information, and for the northern Dravidian languages, 
Kurukh, Gondi, etc, no grammars are available to me at present. 

All of these languages show the vowels i/it except Coorg, which has 
urur. These vottels of Coorg are phonemically valid for this language, but 
result secondarily from original i/i:, as I shall demonstrate elsewhere. It 
may be concluded then that the vowel in primitive Dravidian was i/i:. 

The question of the consonant is more difficult and is involved in the 
whole question of initial voiceless and voiced stops in Dravidian Tamil 
and Toda both show k. In Toda no initial voiced stop phonemes are found 
(nor is there an initial v-phoneme). In Tamil also no initial voiced stop 
honemes are found in words other than borrowings from Sanskrit, which 
may be ruled out as evidence for Dravidian phenomena. In all other languages 
represented in the table voiced Stops occur initially, both in Dravidian and in 
borrowed words (it is not yet clear for Kolami whether Dravidian words begin 
with voiced stops.) The conclusion then seems obvious that for these langua- 
ges g is the phonemicall 
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man who fears that there may be a tiger in his vicinity talks aloud, to himself 
or to his domestic animals, and says that they must guard against any possible 
tiger. In his speech "any possible tiger" is represented by the echo-word. 
The tiger hears, and thinks that it is the tiger of the echo-word but does 
not know what is the nature of the creature named in the second member 
of the compound, though it fears that the creature is even more dreadful than 
itself. When something unexpected then happens to the tiger, it imagines 
that the agency is the unknown creature. This story-motif I shall treat else- 
where. At the moment the point of interest is the form taken by the mean 
ingless word in isolation. In Toda it is, as we should expect from the treat- 
ment above, kisy, with initial k. In Kota "tiger" is pudj and the mean- 
ingless word is gidj, with initial g. In Coorg “tiger” is ‘nari and the 
meaningless word is ‘gwri, with initial g. In the latter two languages, it is 
evident that the morpheme begins with g. For the other languages this parti- 
cular piece of confirmatory evidence is lacking at present. In Kannada we 
find however sentences of the type : "huli 'illa ‘gili ‘illa “ there are no tigers at 
all.” Here the initial g, combined with the occurrence in the language ol 
initial g in meaningful words is sufficient evidence that g is the initial of 
the morpheme. Similar evidence i$ no doubt to be found for the other lan- 

May we conclude then that the Kannada, Kota, Coorg, Telugu, Kuvi, and 
Kolami evidence warrants us in setting up the primitive Dravidian morphemes 
as -gi/-gi:-, and in regarding the k-forms of Tamil and Toda as the results 
of changes made within these two languages? My bracketing of Tamil and 
are more closely connected with each other than either is with some other 
of the southern group; in fact, I am of the provisional opinion that Toda 
is more closely connected with Kannada than with Tamil, and consequently 
that the phenomena of the initial stops are the results of independent deve- 
lopment in the two languages. It seems useless to attempt to answer our 
question as to the primitive Dravidian form of the morphemes until the 
larger question has been settled of the possible initial stops in primitive Dravi- 
dian. This question has been discussed, notably by BLOCH in Sanskrit et Dra 
vidien (BSL 24), in which paper he suggests that primitive Dravidian had 
in initial position only voiced stops. This is diametrically the opposite of the 
usual view of Dravidian scholars, viz. that primitive Dravidian had in initial 
position only voiceless stops ; this view finds expression, e.g. in K. V. SUBBAI- 
YA, À primer of Dravidian phonology (Indiam Anliquary 38 [1909], 155 and 
in L. V. RAMASWAMI AIYAR, Kui words and Dravidian origins (Journal of 
Oriental Research, Madras, 4 [1930], 171-2). It is assumed that accent- 
shifts and assimilation will explain the initial voiced stops of those languages 
that have them. But it seems that the problem is still far from a solution 
and. until a solution has been reached, it is futile to attempt to decide bet- 
ween -ki-/ki:- and -gi-/-gi:- as the primitive Dravidian form of the sub- 
stitution morpheme in echo-words. 


SAMBHAJI ANGRIA : 1733-1741 
By 
SURENDRANATH SEN 


When Sekhoji died there were none at Kolaba to fill up his place. He 
died without any issue. His wife performed Safi and the widows of Kanhoji 
hastily summoned Manaji from the Sidi's land. But the whereabouts of 
Sambhaji, the next in succession, were still unknown ; probably he was out with 
his fleet. Sambhaji received the unhappy news at Jaigad, but three weeks 
elapsed before he arrived at Kolaba. Om his way he had to touch at the 
important station of suvarnadurg. His absence did not prejudice Sambhaji's 
cause in the least. Under the shadow of death, the Angria brothers forgot 
their personal grievances, and overwhelmed by the unexpected calamity, they 
realised the need of united action. Haughty and overbearing as Sambhaji 
was, he was not blind to the difficulties of his position and made a genuine 
effort to conciliate his brothers. Like Sekhoji, he conferred important offices 
on them. To Dhondji was entrusted the civil administration of Kolaba, 
while Manaji was appointed to command the fleet. The merits of Tulaji 
and Yesaji were also similarly recognised. But Sekhoji's death had appa- 
rently disheartened the Marathas, and cessation of arms became the common 
talk of the camp and court. 

Meanwhile the allies were not idle. They were unremitting in their milj- 
tary and diplomatic exertions. Sekhoji died in the last week of August: a 
month later Sidi Sat visited Bombay in person. About the same time came 
Sidi Masud, the chief Admiral of the imperial fleet, from Surat. They were 
closely closeted with the Governor discussing ways and means for recovering 
the lost territories. In December a formal treaty was concluded between 
the seven Sidi chiefs and the Government of Bombay, and they were pledged 
to join their respective forces by land and sea to Wage a war of extermination 
against the Angrias. Captains Inchbird and Macneale were sent with rein- 
forcement to Anjanvel and Rajpuri. The English cruiser fleet under Captain 
Frampton Lewis set out on their accustomed . The disaster of 1731 
left the Bombay authorities unshaken in their resolution and they persisted 
in their futile efforts to confine the enemy fleet in the harbour of Kolaba. 
Commodore Lewis succeeded no better than his predecessor, On the 6th of 
November the Kolaba fleet slipped out of the port after sun-set, and in the 
chase that followed the pursuers came out the second best. Eleven days later 
they overtook an Angrian ghurab near Antigheria and fired a few shets at it, 
but it does not appear that much damage was done, for the ghurab got into 
a river out of the enemy's reach. This was the only achievement of the 
English squadron during the season and the Angria's fleet kept the sea as usual. 
Apparently its efficiency was still unimpaired and the allies soon realised 
that Sambhaji was as good a sailor as his father and elder brother. 
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In May 1734 the English decided to build a new man-of-war as the 
Council pointed out—" Our marine 1 is considerably diminished at a 
time that the common enemy Angria has greatly increased his, having his 
whole fleet now at Gereah consisting of thirteen grabs and thirty gallivats and 
as he 1$ but too well acquainted with our circumstances in spite of all our endea- 
vours to prevent it. It is to be feared he will be out earlier than usual the 
next fair season with his whole fleet trusting to the superiority of his numbers 
and may greatly distress the trade of this and ports”. But within a 
few months all fears were set at rest and Bombay learnt with delight that 
Angria brothers were united no more and their maritime ascendancy might 
very soon be a thing of the past. 


What led to the civil war we do not precisely know. In a contemporary 
letter, attributed to Lakshmibai Angria, the blame is laid entirely at the 
door of Sambhaji But Lakshmibai was herself an avowed partisan and 
her version need not be taken at its face value. She says that in 1733 Sam- 
bhaji had left the administration of Kolaba entirely to her and Manaji. They 
had been unsparing in their exertions and done their duty to the best of their 
abilities. When Sambhaji returned in 1734 they had really expected approba- 
tion and appreciation from him but received nothing but unmerited rebuke. 
At length Lakshmibai was turned out of Kolaba on a charge of maladminis- 
tration. Manaji fled to Revdanda when he learnt that his life was aimed at. 
Meanwhile the Sidis assaulted onc of the outposts of Thal, but Sambhaji 
left for Suvarnadurg without providing for its defence. His brother's indif- 
ference towards Kolaba led Manaji to seize Chaul, enlist the support of the 
Portuguese and the English and to take upon himself the government oí 
this important station. With the help of the Portuguese he surprised Kolaba 
and put out the eyes of Yesaji. Sambhaji was a short-tempered person and 
he had himself been guilty of insubordination during the life time of Sekhojj 
It is quite likely that the party feelings at Satara accentuated if not encouraged 
this dissension in the Angria family. Sambhaji was suspected of a friendly 
understanding with the Pratinidhi, while Manaji enjoyed the confidence of 
the Peshwa. In any case Sambhaji's version of this affair has not come down 
to us, and whoever might be most to blame this unfortunate incident caused 
a permanent breach between the two brothers and, for the time being, the 
embarrassment of Sambhaji offered a relief to the Sidis. 

Clever as Lakshmibai's defence of her protégé is, there is little doubt 
that Manaji was impelled more by motives of self-aggrandisement than 
impulses of loyalty and patriotism. The English were at the moment the 
worst enemy of the Maratha empire and the remaining strongholds of the 
Sidis would have capitulated long ago but for the reinforcement they regularly 
received from Bombay. To seek English and Portuguese alliance against 
Sambhaji was, therefore, nothing but treason against the State of which 
Manaji professed to be a dutiful subject. The English naturally welcomed 
this excellent opportunity of weakening Angria, and Captain James Inchbird 
proceeded to Chaul to encourage Manaji in his evil designs. Manaji, how- 
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ever, needed no from outside. He had already gathered round 
him a sufficiently large body of adherents and had matured a well conceived 
scheme against Kolaba. He needed nothing but munitions and money for 
the success of his enterprise and the English hastened to remove this defi- 
ciency. “We are convinced ", they wrote on the 6th December 1734, “ that 
it would be a very great advantage to us to keep up the dissension between 
the two brothers and thereby divide their force, and if Manajee succeeds in 
his design on Colabbo, he will greatly distress his brother, and for a want of 
a fleet will not have it in his power to prejudice us; should he hereafter be 
inclined so to do ; it is, therefore, agreed that we advance him for the present 
four thousand rupees and supply him with the stores desired, being seven 
small iron guns, two hundred shot, thirty barrels of powder. twenty slabs 
of lead, three thousand small shot for partridge and twenty pieces of Dan 
garee, And that Captain James Inchbird do return to Chaul to supply him 
with the money as he may have occasion for it and to take all opportunity 
of spiriting him up to carry on his resentments against his brother In 
February 1735, they further decided to keep the Bombay “ cruisers at port 
to be ready to prevent the ill consequences of any attempis sambojee may 
make on Colabbo ". | 


The family feud at Kolaba was clearly to the interests of the English, 
but it was equally detrimental to the best interests of the Maratha empire, It 
is, therefore, strange that neither Shahu nor the Peshwa Baji Rao I made a 
serious effort to bring the two adversaries to reason and to restore that unity 
without which the war could not be brought to a happy conclusion. The 
Peshwa unfortunately preferred to be misled by personal feelings and pursue 
a policy of " divide and rule". He decided that the fleet and territories of 
Kanhoji should be divided between Sambhaji and Manaji  Sambhaji did 
indeed retain his father's title of SARKHEL but Manaji obtained the inde- 
pendent government of Kolaba with the new title of VAZARTMAV. The Peshwa 
did not find any difficulty in securing the royal approval for this unfair 
decision and Manaji informed his Bombay friends in December, 1735 “ thar 
the Sou Rojah had sent him a commission appointing him Governor of the 
District of Colabbo with as full powers as his father and brothers enjoy'd 
and at the.same time the Sou Rojah had ordered him to supply his brother 
Sambajee with grain for the subsistence of his possessione to the southward 
which orders he says he is obliged to comply with in return Sambajee is to 
deliver up to Manajee two grabs that formerly belonged to the Colabbo 
feet.” Sambhaji naturally resented this decision and was never reconciled 
to the partition which, he complained, had been caused by the Peshwa with 
the deliberate design of perpetuating dissension in his family, and unfortu- 
nately the charge was rot altogether unfounded 


It is not difficult to surmise that his Preoccupations at home prevented 
Sambhaji from conducting the siege operation at Anjanvel and Govalkot as 
-effectively aš he would like. And to add to his difficulties, his territories had 
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been invaded by Sambhaji of Kolhapur. In December of 1735 Shahu brougnt 
about a good understanding between the chief of Gheria and the ruler of 
Sawanta Wari and an angry remonstrance from his powerful cousin brought 
the weak Raja of Kolhapur to reason. With all these troubles at home and 
abrcad Sambhaji cannot be blamed for the scanty success with which his arms 
were attended. He was not altogether idle or inactive for the Sidi often 
communicated to Bombay alarming rumours about Sambhaji's intended expe- 
ditions against his country. Sambhaji himself attributed his lack of success 
to the activities of the English fleet of invigilation. In a letter to Shahu 
he explained that an English squadron was constantly on the look out for 
his fleet and it was due to its interference that his ships could not be employea 
against Sidi's strongholds for any length of time. Like his late brother, 
Sambhaji also urged the necessity of peace with the English and the Portu- 
guese, and before the year was out his fleet brought a valuable prize to Suvar- 
nadurg which offered Sambhaji a welcome opportunity for opening negotia- 


tions with Bombay 

The prize in question was the DERBY, Captain Anselm, and the story oi 
its capture may be very well reproduced in the language of that जी तया, ° The 
26th December at five in the mom (in 17° N. Latt. about 16 leagues 
from shore) fell in with four galivats and five grabs belonging to Angria, 
they attacked us by six o'clock in morn having so little wind all day that 
our ship wou'd neither stay nor wear, they took care we should not bring 
any guns to bear on them but what we got out of our stern ports which we 
kept close firing, by eight o'clock they destroyed most of our rigging, at ten 
carried the Mizen mast by the Board, at one shot away our main mast 
and at the same time received two double headed shot between wind and 
water aloft which was secured, found two foot water in the hold and still 
proved leaky, soon after they loaded two double headed shot in the Fore- 
mast, continued on in our engagement till four or five o'clock in the after- 
, then thought it in vain to proceed, so submitted. 

Seven of our men were kill’d, five more their legs shot off and many 
others wounded. 

There is one hundred and fifteen of us now prisoners with Angria. He 
seems to insist on peace or no redemption for us which we leave to Your 
Honours disposition if convenient to restore us.” Captain Anselm's hints 
went unheeded and during the next few months the English fleet was repeat 
edly sent out to find out and punish Sambhaji’s squadron but the contem- 
porary records mention no fresh contest with Angria, although in March 1736, 
the Rose, the Caroline and the Neptune encountered the squadron of 
“Khem Savant" now an ally of Angria and captured one of his ghurabs. 
Sambhaji sincerely wanted peace and he himself took the. initiative soon 
afterwards. - | 

On the 7th May 1736 "the President acquainted the Board” that twa 
days since he received a letter from Caitan de Souza Captain of Choul advis- 
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ing him that one Mowa (Moro?) Punt was arrived there with full powers 
Írom Sambhajee Angria to treat with us for making peace and had desired 
him to send down Captain Inchbird to hear what proposals he had to make 
intimating that this might prove a favourable opportunity for getting away 
our people prisoners with Angria.” The Bombay authorities received the 
message with suspicion but ultimately agreed to send Captain Inchbird to 
Chaul with a view to explore all avenues of securing the release of the Eng- 
lish prisoners. Captain Inchbird accordingly proceeded to Chaul and dis- 
covered before long the real reason of Sambhaji's pacific attitude. He want- 
ed to recover Kolaba and was eager to secure the neutrality of the English 
by restoring the Derby and its crew. Moro Pant, therefore, requested Inch- 
bird to send an envoy to Gheria and the Bombay government expressed their 
disapproval of these terms in no uncertain manner. They apprehended that 
Sambhaji would break the peace as soon as his main object was attained 
and to send an envoy to Gheria would expose them to the contempt of 
their neighbours. Captain Inchbird was consequently ordered "to acquaint 
Samboji's Vakeel that we cannot agree to any such conditions, but that if 
his master is so desirous of a peace as he pretends that he first release all 
the prisoners of our nation as a mark of his sincerity, when we shall be ready 
to hear and agree to any reasonable terms for making peace Sambhaji 
responded by sending fifteen of his prisoners to Chaul, and Inchbird war for 
a second time sent there to confer with Angria's agent. The Bombay govern- 
ment could not persuade themselves that the release of hfteen common sailors 
formed a sufficient evidence of Sambhaji's sincerity, and though they were 
still unwilling to send any of their employees to Sambhaji's headquarters. 
the president " was desired to write Sambhaji (in answer to his letter) that 
if he is desirous of coming to terms of peace with us we will agree upon a 
cessation of arms for six months upon his delivering up our prisoners, when 
he will have time and opportunity to send proper persons hither with such 
proposals as he thinks fit to offer. Inchbird, however, soon perceived that 
Sambhaji meant business, and a journey to Gheria would not only mean no risk 
but would be entirely to the profit of those of his countrymen who were held 
prisoners by Angria. His official superiors were at first unwilling to give 
him the necessary permission but he ultimately had his way. His mission 
was fully justified and the English prisoners were all set at liberty, and it 

ecided to present to Captain Inchbird about Rs. 500 in appreciation 
of his good conduct. After this Sambaji might expect a respite for six months 
at least, if not permanent peace, if he kept his hands off Kolaba, but not 
only did the English not reciprocate his courtesy but attacked his fleets “ at 
a place call'd Baccanore a little to the northward of Mangalore " and captured 
one of his ghurabs. | 








The only justification that we can discover for this apparent breach of 
faith is to be found in the following entry in the Bombay Public consultation 
of the 26th November, 1736, —" The President acquaints the Board that on 
the return of our cruisers from the southward, Captain Inchbird had inform- 
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ed him that an Embassadour from the Carnatic Rajah was with Sambhaji 
Angria, who he supposes may have been soliciting him for assistance in 
his expedition against the Malabars by convoying and protecting his army 
and provisions, and Captain Lewis had inform'd him that the day after our 
fleet left Gereah they received intelligence by a Boat that five of Sambhaji's 
Grabs and ten Gallivats were gone out, and they believe stcod to the south- 
ward, and as by our last advices from Tellichery we find that some of our 
garrison people were assisting at the siege of a Fort in the Caranees possession 
with suspicion but ultimately agreed to send Captain Inchbird to Chaul with 
a view to explore all convoy of Sambhaji's Grabs might be attended with 
dire consequences." Four cruisers were, therefore, sent for the protection 
of the English settlement at Tellicherry and it was this squadron that fell upon 
Angria's Ghurabs near Mangalore. Sambhaji was naturally incensed and did 
not renew his correspondence with Bombay until 1738. He might very well 
argue that his fleet had been molested during a truce without any just offence 
whatever, for, he had offered none. The presence of a Kanereze envoy pro- 
vided no proof positive of his alliance or even enmity with the Karnatik 
Raja. 1736 was evidently an unlucky year for Sambhaji. His pacific efforts 
had ended in failure and humuliation for him, and Manaji's credit at the 
court of Satara was visibly improving while Sambhaji's influence had steadily 


The annihilation of the Sidi became an obsession with Shahu at this 
moment, and Sambhaji's traducers insinuated that he had a secret understand 
ing with the enemy. In 1737, Sidi Sat took advantage of the dissension bet 
ween the Angria brothers and surprised Bankot with the help of the English. 
Sambhaji could not be justly blamed for this mishap, the Peshwa being res- 
ponsible for the defence of Bankot and several other stations conquered from 
the Sidi. The Peshwa's agents tried to console Shahu as best as they could 
and at last Chimnaji Appa had to take the field. Elated by his late success 
Sidi Sat invaded the district of Kolaba and was defeated and slain by Chim- 
naji's force at a place called Charai. Manaji's contingent naturally co-operat- 
ed with Chimnaji's army and the new lord of Kolaba gained the golden 
opinion of his sovereign. The death of Sidi Sat was followed by a peace 
between the Marathas and their Abyssinian neighbours, but Sambhaji soon 
found fresh opportunities of rehabilitating his reputation. 


In 1737 war broke out between the Marathas and the Portuguese. This 
is not the place to examine its causes or even to attempt a detailed narrative. 
Suffice it to say that Maratha su was both rapid and decisive, The 
Portuguese evacuated their military stations one after another and made their 
stand at Bassein which stood a prolonged siege. The Angria brothers iden- 
tified themselves with the Maratha cause, but in spite of their undoubted 
superiority on the sea, communication between Goa and Bassein was seldom 
interrupted. The reason is obvious. Sambhaji and Manaji never made any 
united effort to cut off the enemy fleet, nor did they attempt a systematic 
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blockade of Bassein. Concerted action was out of the question as the two 
brothers continued to be open enemies till the last. Nor were they at any 
stage in a position to devote their undivided attention to the Portuguese. 
The Maratha empire was apparently at peace with Bombay but Sambhaji 
was not. Consequently his ports were often blockaded by the English fleet. 
Moreover the very tradition of the coast created fresh enemies for him as 
we shall see, and Sambhaji could not rely even on the good faith of the 
Peshwa. His record for the next five years was as brilliant as that of his 
father and single-handed he fought the English, the Portuguese, the Dutch 
and, last but not least, the joint forces of Kolaba and Poona 


In 1737 Sambhaji captured a few unimportant trading boats on their 
way to Bombay. The English fleet failed to check his depredations, and 
though the financial loss caused by him was inconsiderable, it was apprehend- 
ed that grain boats might fear to visit the English island unless their safe 
passage was ensured. It was, therefore, decided to blockade his ports and 
Commodore Bagwell set out for Gheria on the 28th September, 1738. After 
paying a visit to the Savant’s country Bagwell appeared before Gheria and 
anchored his ship with a view to keep a constant watch over the enemy 
This was a mistake as he soon realised, On the 3rd November as he re- 
ported to Bombay, “ about twelve at night about thirty of Angrias gallivats 
came out of Gerreah and attacked the Dolphin and Dulbadull galivats, the 
latter was boarded by seven of them and after smart firing about fifty of 
the enemy on board him, they set her on fire by having in a pot of com- 
bustibles, the master seeing that and the Impossibility of saving her he 
blew her up.” Next morning the Commodore held a consultation of all 
the captains and "it was their opinion we aught not to lye anchor for 
that we gave the enemy advantages thereby, over gallivats and boats were 
liable to be taken or destroyed." The Commodore frankly told the Bombay 
Government that they had underestimated Sambhaji's strength and resources 
and concluded his letter thus :—" I assure your Honours that lying so near 
his fort is a great gall to him and am sorry and obliged to leave it: but 
as our strength is not sufficient to withstanding him and we cannot I think 
share the fleet we have for I assure. Your Honour he is a stronger enemy 
than you or a great many think him to be I doubt not you'll think the same 
when this comes to hand." On the 22nd December Bagwell got an opportu- 
nity of attacking the Gheria fleet which had come out of the harbour. The 
English compelled the Angria's vessels to return to their port after suffering 


But earlier in the year Sambhaji had taken rich prizes from the Portu- 
guese and the Dutch. His fleet captured the Portuguese Pataro of war São 
Miguel and, according to a contemporary: Portuguese letter, the vessel carried 
a cargo of ivory worth 10,000 Xerafins. About the same time three Portu- 
guese parangues fell into Sambhaji’s hand, and one of these boats carried 
forty thousand Rupees in cash alone. Elated with this success, Sambhaji's 
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squadron proceeded southwards with the avowed intention of intercepting 
the Portuguese merchant fleet conveying provision from the ports of Kanara. 
The capture of this fleet might compel the besieged garrison of Bassein 
to capitulate immediately for lack of provision, but luckily for them Sambhaji 
allowed himself to be diverted. On the 23rd March, he sighted three Dutch 
vessels near Barcelora and captured two of them. Next year the Dutch 
sent a fleet of eight men-of-war and some light vessels to punish Angria. 
The Portuguese Viceroy welcomed the Dutch fleet at Agoada and proposed 
an alliance against the common enemy. But Sambhaji was apparently too 


In March, 1739, Sambhaji's fleet sailed once more for the south and 
advanced as far as Mangalore. It was clear that he intended to make some 
amends for his mistake of the previous year by intercepting the Portuguese 
provision fleet. But he was foiled in his attempt by a gallant Portuguese 
captain, Antonio de Brito Freire. Sambhaji’s fleet was numerically superior 
to that of his enemy, but his opponent was a better seaman and he attributed 
his success to superior artillery. If Sambhaji was disappointed in his pro- 
jects against the Portuguese, his efforts against Bombay met with better success 
His fleet often appeared in the neighbourhood of that island and in May 
the Bombay Government decided to release the Angria prisoners " as the 
expense of maintaining them exceeded the value of their labour and also 
in the hope that Sambhaji will also release the prisoners then with him or 
those who may fall into his hands in future." This courtesy on the part 
of Bombay made a good impression on Sambhaji and he expressed his readi- 
ness to compose his differences with the English. The terms proposed by 
Sambhaji were, however, considered extravagant, and we are informed that 
his envoys proposed that the English "should not navigate these waters 
without taking his passes " or in the alternative pay him two crores of Rupees 
annually in lieu thereof. Negotiations, however, still continued, and Mr. 
Rigby, the Marine Superintendent of Bombay, was sent to Gheria with the 
double mission of treating for peace and blockading Angria's headquarters 
Sambhaji had suggested a cessation of arms, but to this the English would 
not agree. Rigby, however, could not tarry long before Gheria and before 
the peace parleys could be opened he went in pursuit of Sambhaji's fleet. The 
journey ended disastrously for him as the fleet was overtaken by a storm 
and Rigby went down with three of his best vessels. Sambhaji's men in the 


In January 1740, Sambhajis fleet made an unsuccessful attack on the 
English squadron consisting of the Harrington, Pulteney and the Ceres, but 
in the same month he captured the entire Portuguese flotilla of the south. 
Next month the victorious fleet appeared before Bombay to prejudice its 
commerce and to demonstrate that Sambhaji was the master of the neighbour- 
ing seas. This demonstration was probably intended to conceal his real 
designs, for next month he invaded Kolaba and would doubtless reduce that 
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principality had not the English fleet and Peshwa's army hurried to Manaji's 
rescue. He was about to be caught in a trap when he succeeded in effect- 
ing his escape with Manaji's complicity. But nothing could reconcile Sambhaii 
to the loss of Kolaba and in 1741 he settled his differences with Sidi and 
simultaneously opened negotiations with the Portuguese and the English, but 
before anything tangible could be achieved he died on the 12th December 
1741. 
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A MANUSCRIPT OF THE STHANANGA SUTRA 
ILLUSTRATED IN THE EARLY WESTERN 
INDIAN STYLE 

j By 
W. NORMAN BROWN 


A finely illustrated manuscript of the canonical Svetimbara Jaina work, 
the Sthanánga Sülra (Thünarigasutta), belonging to Mr. ROBERT GARRETT, 
of Baltimore, has a number of interesting features that deserve to be put on 
record. It is, I believe, the first illustrated example of that text to be 
reported, and we can therefore add that text to the number of Svetambara 
works which pious patrons had artists enrich with paintings. Further, it 
bears a copying date of Sarhval 1588 varse vaitakha райт б guruvára ( Thurs- 
day, April 8, 1501 A.D.), and from this fact we are able to add to our know 
ledge of manuscript manufacture and miniature painting at that period. For 
the size of the folios is larger than that of other known positively dated manus- 
cripts of approximately A.D. 1500, and the workmanship of the paintings, 
while essentially typical of the period, is better than that of most of their 
known dated contemporaries. 

Typical manuscripts of this time are as follows : 

[Examples of folios or paintings reproduced in full size in my Kalpasütra 
bock! (for references see pp. 2-3)] 

l. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. B17.2277.  Kalpasütra and 
Kilakasiirikathinaka. Sarhvat 1554. 9 lines. 11.8 by 4.25 
inches. 

2. Ibid. B22.364. Kalpasütra. Sarhvat 1551. 7 lines. 8.13 by 
4.25 inches. 

3. Heeramaneck Galleries, New York. Hc. Kalpasütra. Sarhvat 
1577. 7 lines. 10.25 by 425 inches. 

4, Ibid. Hd. Kalpasütra, Samvat 1559. 9 lines, 9.6 by 4.2 inches. 

9. Ibid. He. Kalpasütra. Samvat 1569. 7 lines. 9.6 by 4.25 inches. 

[Example reproduced in full size and full colour in my Kälaka book, 
figure 25. | 

6. Vijaya Dharma Laksmi Jriina library, Agra. 1632.75 Kälakä- 
caryakatha Samvat 1549. 9 lines, 10.25 by 4.25 inches. 


1. The Story of Kalaka ... by W. NORMAN BROWN, Washington, Smithsonian 
Institution, 1933. 

2. A Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of Miniature Paintings of the Jaina 
Kalpasiitra ... by W. NORMAN BROWN, Washington, Smithsonian Institution, 1934. 
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Mr. GARRET's manuscript is conspicuously larger than these and differs 
in format.’ It measures 12.5 by 4.8 inches, and the number of lines of writ- 
ing is 13. Such large folios and even larger become common in the 17th 
and 18th centuries ; and while it is impossible to say that this is the earliest 
manuscript ever to use such a large size, it is evident that it is an early 
example. Most of the Jain manuscripts of the rest of the 16th century 
continue to employ the smaller sizes (see my Kalaka book, figure 38 ; I have 
photographs of other unpublished paintings dated in the latter part of the 
l6th century). 

The paintings, which are four in number, use much gold and blue and 
give a brilliant effect, as is common in this art during the latter part of the 
loth century and in the 16th century. The drawing is careful, with sure 
lines, and the paint is laid on to correspond exactly to the drawing—by no 
means the invariable case with this style of painting. There is a profusion 
of fine detail, worked out with precision. Although the best period of the 
Early Western Indian style, in my opinion, is from about 1350 to 14502 these 
illustrations are among the best of their own time. 


Description of the Illustrations 


Figure 1. Mahavira’s Samavasarana. Cf. my Kalpesitra, p. 38, figure 
80. A Samavasarapa may be round or square, as is noted there. In this 
painting a triple parasol surmounts Mahávira, four attendants wait upon him, 
and two dignágas pour water over him with their upraised trunks. Before 
him are two dancing girls, probably apsarasas. At the extreme top of the 
painting is a bent tree. 


Figure 2. Mahavira preaching (presumably the Sthänänge Sütre). CL. 
my Kalpasütra, p. 40, figures 85, 86. He sits on the conventional seat, which 
has for its back a spired throne tilted back, that is, a symbolic representation 
of the shrine in which he is ideally conceived as sitting (see my Kälaka, 
pp. 118, 128). His auditors are arranged in four rows, not to show that some 
occupy a higher position than others, but to fulfil the convention of this art 
that one figure should not trespass upon the ground of another. Under 
Mahavira's right arm is his broom : in his nght hand is a manuscript of palm- 
leaf or his mouth cloth. The white pattem over his golden coloured robe 
merely indicates that the robe is white; no ornamentation is meant. In the 
topmost register sit two laymen perhaps kings, or possibly gods, who are 
regularly represented as kings. They wear beards. as is frequent in this art, 
although the Jain sidhus speak with disapproval of beards as being dirty. 





1. The manuscript has 90 folios numbered consecutively from 1 to 90, with 
additional numbers from 121 to 210 in the upper right hand comer. The latter 
numbering shows that the manuscipt with at least one another was combined in 
a बाग 

2. See an article which I am publishing in the Journal of the Indian Society of 
Oriental Art for 1937, on the subject “Early Western Indian Miniature Painting 
at around 1400 A.D." 
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This fact and the Vaishnava U-shaped mark on the foreheads might indicate 
that the artist who made the illustration was a Hindu—these Vaishnava 
marks are frequent in the Jain paintings, although by no means invariable, 
and it may well be that the patrons of the Jain manuscripts gave their com- 
missions indifferently to their co-religionists and to Hindus. The two men 


appear to be waving scarves, On the register, and meant to be facing 


Mahavira, is a monk, perhaps intended for Mahävira’s chief disciple Indra- 
bhüti Gautama, and in front of the monk is the sthdpandcarya, the stand with 
the symbolic representation of the absent guru, who in this case is present 
and needs representation. On the third register are four laymen, three 
smooth-shaven and one bearded. On the bottom register are two nuns, dis- 
tinguishable from monks by their robes which extend up behind the neck, 
both holding manuscripts (or mouth-cloths), and behind them two laywomen, 
who, like the men, seem to be waving scarves. 

Figure 3. Mahavira preaching (presumably the Sthandriga Sütra). This 
scence corresponds to the upper part of Figure 2. Owerhead is an elaborate 
architectural setting, with a balcony containing pierced stone or wooden panels 
separated by columns. I am inclined to think that the material is meant to 
be wood, and the two rows of harhsas and lions are shown as though painted ; 
for painted wooden shrines are frequent with the Jains of Gujarat. 

Figure 4. Part of Mahávira's audience as he preaches. This scene 


r corresponds to the lower part of Figure 2. Unfortunately, at some time the 


folio was repaired with transparent gummed paper and only part of the faces 
in the top register can be seen clearly. The three registers of the painting 
are separated by two carefully executed ornamental rows, one showing harisas, 
the other a geometrical design. In the top register are four monks ; in the 
middle register four laymen ; in the bottom register two nuns and two lay 
women. As usual in this art the designs of the clothing are clearly diz- 
tinguished 


PARALLEL PASSAGES IN THE DASAVAIKALIKA AND 
THE ACARANGA 
By 
A. M. GHATAGE. 


The chronology of the different books of the Ardha-Mägadhi canon is as 
yet unsettled except in a general way, by which some books like the Acäränga, 
Sütrakrtänga are assigned to the oldest stratum while others like the metrical 
Painnas are said to form the latest additions. Other books are put in different 
places between these two extreme limits. When we come to decide more ex- 
actly the place of a particular book and its relative chronology with reference 
to some other work of the canon, we find that such general considerations are 
of no great use and the relative chronology of any two books of the canon or 
even parts of books must be decided by a close comparison of these works 
with each other, with a view to find out which is older and which is younger. 

There are three chapters in the Daéavaikdlika which have a very close 
parallel in three chapters cf the second part of the ÄAcäräfıga, from which an 
attempt can be made to decide the relative chronology of these two bocks of the 
canon. These parallel passages were already noted by W, SCHUBRING and 
PATWARDHAN who have also concluded about their chronology. ScHUBRING 
has expressed his opinion that the Da$ayaikälika is younger of the two and 
naturally draws upon the passages of the Acáránga in writing its own chapters. 
Prof. PATWARDHAN has also come to the same Conclusion and expresses it with 
greater conviction. Before, however, these conclusions can be accepted, it is 
necessary to go through their arguments and also to compare both the texts 
more closely. 

The view that the chapters of the Dasavaikälika are younger and draw for 
their sources on the Acárüüga appears to be based upon considerations of a 
general nature, that the latter work is older and that the Dasavaikälika is 
accepted by all to be a work of a compilatery character. Here it must be 
pointed cut that both the parts of the Acarahga cannot claim the same anti- 
quity and the second part from which all the three parallels are to be derived 
is considerably younger than the first one, Another reason for this supposition 
must have been the general impression that the language of the prose portions 
of the canon shows an older form than the one used in the metrical portions 
and because the passages in the Aciränga are in prese and those of the 
Dasavaikälika are in verse, the verses must be younger. Prof. PATWARDHAN 
further thinks that this position is strengthened by the fact that Das. VII. 49 
makes a reference to Ayära., thus showing its acquaintance with it. 


All these considerations of mere or less general nature are not sufficient 
to prove the relative chronolegy of these few parallel passages. That Асагайда 
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is one of the oldest books of the canon may be accepted in a general sense, 
but the text itself is found in two distinct parts of different ages, and while the 
first part can be said to be fairly old, the second is younger. As all the paral- 
lel passages occur in the second part only the high antiquity of the first part is 
not sufficient unless it is proved that the second Srutaskandha is also equally 
old or older than the Das. The other fact that the Das. is admittedly a com- 
pilation made by Sejjambhava for the benefit of his is not sufficient in 
calling them as versification of the p of the Acdrafiga. The reference to 
Асага. іп the Das. verse is at best doubtful. We are thrown back upon an 
actual comparison of all the parallel passages to decide the chronology, and 
no argument of a general nature would settle the case one way or the other. 

I give below the two texts in parallel columns where some kind of verbal 
agreement is to be found. Generally the topics of all these chapters are the 
same and the contents of both the books are nearly the same 


ACARANGA DASAVAIKALIKA 

1. II. 111. se jjam puna jàpejja: V. L57 asanam panagam va vi khai- 
asanam và pánam và kháimam và таг säimam tahä | 
säimam Va ehim và panae- pupphesu hojja ummissam  biesu 
him vā biehim và  hariehim hariesu và || 
và samsattam wmmissam sio- V. 1.59. asanam panagam vā wi 
daena va osittam rayas vā khaimam saimam taha | 
parighasiyam tahappagaram asa udagamsi hojja nikkhittam uttinga- 
nam và ... panagesu và || 


V. 1.72. vikkayaminam pasadham 
raena pariphäsiyam | 
9 1. 1.12. se tam äyde egomiam У. 1.85-86 
avakkamejja ahe jhämatham- hatthena tam gaheünam egamtam 


dilamsi vä ... tao samjayäm eva avakkame || 
parittavejjä | egamtam avakkamittà acittam padi- 
lehiyà | 
jayam  parithavejja parithappa 
padikkame || 


3. IL LL3. [arumiyam và chivádim — V. 220. tarupiyam và chivadim àmi- 
anabhikkantabhajjiyam pehäe... : yam bhajjiyam saim | 
no padigähejjä | dintiyam padiyäikkhe na me kappai 
tärisam || 
4. IL L39. tivvadesiyam va vasem — V. 1.8. na carejja vase väsante mahi 


vasamnom pehäe, livpvadesiyam yae va padantie | 
và mahiyap samnivayamänam mahäväe ya väyante tiricchasampäi- 
pehae mahavaena rayam samub- mesu và || 


bhütam pehäe tiricchapätimä và 
рапа samthadä samnivayamänä 
pehäe... 
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П 1.5.2. se tattha parakkama- V. 1.5. 
khalante va samjae | 


ne payalejja và pavadejja vä, 
se tattha payalamane va paveda- 


II. 1.5.6. se jjam puna janejji 
samanam và mahanam và gama 
pindolagam và atihim và puvva- 
pavittham pehäe no te uväikkam- 
ma pavisejja và obhásejja và | se 
tam ayae egamtam avakkamejjä 
anavayam asamloe citthejja | aha 
pupa evam jànejjà padisehie và 
dinne và lao tammi niyallie, tao 
samjayám eva pavisejja và obhà- 
sejja và || 


11. 1.6.2. no gahavaikulassa da 
gacchaddanamattae citthejjä .. 

no gahavaikulassa sindmassa va 
vaccassa va samloe sapadiduvare 
citthejjä, no gähävaikulassa तों0- 
yam và thiggalam và samdhim va 
dagabhavanam và ... nijjháejjà | 


Il. 1.6.4. tahappagärena pureka- 
mmakaena йай Аена và (mattena 
và davvie và bhàyanena vā) ap- 
häsuyam anesanijjam java no 
padigahejja | 


IT. 1.6.5-6. no purekammaena uda- 
ullena tahappagärena udaullena 
hatthena vä 4 asanam vä 4 aphä- 
suyam anesanijjam jäva no padi- 
gähejjä | no udaullena sasiniddhe- 
na sesam tam ceva | evam sasar- 
akkhe udaulle sasiniddhe maftiyä 
ose, hariyale himgulae manosilä 
amjane lone geruya-vanniyasedi- 
ya- sorajthiya-pitthakukkusa-kae- 
ya-ukkuttha-samsatthena | 


V. 1.25. 
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pavadante va se tattha pak- 


V. 2.10-11. 
samanam mahanam va vi kivinam 


và vanimagam | 


uvasamkamantam bhattatthä päna 


tthäe va samjae || 


tam aikkamittu na pavise na citthe 


cakkhugoyare | 


egamtam avakkamittä tattha citthej- 


ja samjae || 


V. 2.13. padisehie vā dinne và tao 


tammi nivattie | 


sinánassa ya vaccassa samlo- 
gam parivajjae | 


V. 1.15. àloyam thiggalam däram 


samdhim dagabhavanäni ya | 


caranto na vinijjhäe samkatthänam 


vivajjae || 


V. 1.32. purekammena hatthena dav- 


vie bhäyanena vä | 


V. 133-34. 


evam— 


udaulle sasiniddhe sasarakkhe matti- 


yá-üse | 


hariyäle himgulae manosilà amjane 


lone || 


geruya vanniya sediya soratthiya 


pittha kukkusakaye ya | 


ukkatthamasamsatthe samsatthe ce- 


va bodhavve || 
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Il. 1.6.10. se jjam puna јапејја 
asanam va (panagam và khaim- 
am va sdimam va aganinikkht- 
itam tahappagaram asanam va 4 
aphäsuyam java no padigahejja | 


assamjae bhikkhupadiyäe osimce- 


11. 


12, 


14. 


15. 


mäne vä nisimcamäne va ämajja- 
mine vi pamajjamine va oydre- 
mine vi uyatlemdne va aganijive 
himsejjà | 


IL L7.1. assamjae bhikkhupadi- 
yàe pidham và phalagam va nis- 
senim va udihalam va ähattu 
ussaviyd duruhejjä se tattha du- 
ruhamáne payalejja và pavadejja 
va, se tattha payalamane pavada- 
..lüsejjà pänäni va abhihanijja 
tam tahappagáram  maloha- 
dam asanam vä 4 jäva no padigä- 
hejjà | 


П. 1.7.7. аһа puna evam jdne- 
jiä cirädhoyam ambilam vok- 
kamtam perinaltam viddhat- 
Һат phasuyam java padigahe)- 
a 


II. 1.8.3. se jjam puna jänejjä 
säluyam vä viräliyam үа säsav- 
naliyam và 


П. 1.10.2. se egeio manunnam 
bhoyanajäyam padigähettä pam 
tena bhoyanena padicchäei : та 
metam daiyam samlam dajfhü- 
пат sayamaie, 


II. 1.10.3. se egaio annataram 
bhoyanajäyam padigähettä bhad- 
dayam (bhaddayam) bhocca vi- 
vannam virasam harati | 
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V. 1.61. asanam panagam va vi khai- 
mam säimam taha | 
aganimsi hojja nikkhittam 


V. 1.63. evam  ussakkiyà  osakkiyà 
ujjaliya pajjäliyä nivväviyä us- 
simciya nissimciyä uvvattiyä oyä- 
riyà dae | 


V. 1.67-69. 

nissenim phalagam pidham ussavit- 
tina maruhe | 

mamcakilam ca päsäyam samana- 
ttàe va dàvae || 

durühamäni pavadejja hattham ya- 
yam ca lüsae | 

pudhavijive vi himsejjà je ya tam 
nissiyä jagä || 

tamhä mälchadam biikkham na 
padigenhanti samjaya | 


V. 1.76-77. 
jam jàánejja cirádhoyam maie dam- 
sapnena và | 
ajivam parinayam naccä padigähe- 
jja samjaye | 


V. 2.18. saluyam va viräliyam ku- 
muyam uppalanäliyam | 
muräliyam sisavandliyam. 


V. 2.31. siya egaio laddhum lobhe 
na vinigühai | 
mä meyam dämyam samtam datthü- 
nam sayamäyae || 


V. 2.33. siyä egaio laddhum viviham 
panabhoyanam | 
hz bhaddagam bhocca vi- 
vannam virasam аһаге || 
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16. II. 1.10.4. assim khalu padigahi- 
yamsi eppe siya bhoyanajae baku- 
ujjkiyadhammie, tahappagaram 
no padigahejjà | 
17. 11. 1.10.5. se jjam puna janejja 
bahuyatfhiyam vai тпатѕаг ma- 
ccham và bahukamiagam, assim 
khalu padigähiyamsi appe siyä 
bhojanajäe bahuujjhiyadhammie, 
tahappagäram 


18, II. 1.111. ime pinde ime loe ime 
littae ime kaduyae ime kasde ime 
ambile ime mahure 


19. II. 41.13. pannavam se bhik- 
khü và 2 amtalikkhe ti và gujjha- 
nucarie ti và sammucchie ti vā ni- 
vale và paoe vadejja và vu[[ha- 
valdhage tti | 


20. II. 4.2.7. se bhikkhü vā 2 manu 
ssam Va gonam va mahisam va 
Migam va pasum va pakkhim va 
Sirisivam va jalayaram va se ttam 
parividhakayam pehãe no evar 
vadejja thulle ti vā pameile ti vā 
vatte ti va vajjhe ti va paime ti 
và | 

21. II. 429. se bhikkhü và 2 virü- 
varüváo рао pehàe no evam vade- 
jjà. tam jahà : dojjhà ti và dam- 
ma ti và gorahà ti vã обата ti 
va rehajoggd ti va | 

22. IL 4.2.10. se bhikkhü và 2 virü- 
varüváo gào pehae evam vadejja, 
tam jaha juvam gave tti vā dhe- 
ий tivà rgsaval ti và hasse ti và 
mahalle ti và mahavvae ti và 
samvahane ti và | 
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V. 1.74. appe siyà bhoyapajàe bahu- 
ujjhiyadhammie | 
dintiyam padiyäikkhe na me kappai 
tärisam || 


V. 1.73. 
bahuatthiyam poggalam animisam 
và bahukamtayam | 


V. 1.97. tittagam va kaduyam va ka- 
yam 
ambilam va mahuram lavanam va | 


VII. 52-53. 
taheva meham va naham va mäna- 
vam na deva deva tti giram 
vaejjà ! 
sammucchie unnae yà paoe vaejja 
và vuttha balahaga tti || 
amtalikkhatti nam büyà gujjhänu- 
cariyatti ya | 
VII. 22. 
taheva manusam pasurn pakkhim va 
vi sırlsivam | 
thüle pameile vajjhe paime tti ya no 
vae || 


VII. 24. 
taheva gäo dojjhäo dammä goraha- 
ga tti ya | 
vahima rahajogga tti nevam bhäse- 
jja раппауат || 
VII. 25. 
juvam gave tti pam büyà dhenum 
rasadaya tti ya | 
rahasse mahallae và vi vae samva- 
hane tti ya || 
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93 II. 42.11. se bhikkhi va 2 teheva 
gamlum ujjänam pavvayüni va- 
nüni ya, rukkha mahalla pehàe no 
evam vadejjià pasayajogga п va 
torenajogga ti và gihajogga ti va 
phalihajoggà ti va aggalajogga ti 
và nüvajoggà ti và udagajogga ti 
và doni-pidha-camgaveranamgala- 
kuliya - jamta-lajhi-nábhi-gamdi- 
dsana - sayana - jana - uvassaya - 
jogga ti va | 





94. 11.42.12. se bhikkhü va 2 take 
ni vanani vd rukkhd mahalla pe 
hae evam vadejjà : tam jahà : jê- 
timamtà ti va dihavat{d ti va ma- 
hälays ti vä payälasälä ti vā 
päsädiyä ti vä | 


25. IL 42.13. se bhikkhü và 2 ba- 
husambhütà vanaphalà pehäe no 
evam vadejjà tam jahà : pakka 
ti va patakhajjd ti va velociya ti 
va fala ti va peha ti va | 

26. II. 42.14. se bhikkhü và 2 ba- 
husambhütä vanaphala —pehàe 
evam vadejjà, tam jahà : asam- 
thadá ti và bahunivratlimaphalà 
ti và bahusambhüya t1 và bhüta- 
тйрй ti va evappagaram bhasam 
asävajjam java bhäsejjä | 

97, II. 4.2.15. se bhikkhü vä 2 ba- 
husambhüyäo osahio pehäe tahä 
vi tào no evam vadejjà tam 
jahä : райка ti vā miliyd ti và 
chaviti va läimä ti vä bhajjimäti 
va bahukhajjima ti va | 
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VII. 26-29 
taheva gamtum ujjanam pavvayanl 
хапаці уа | 


sejja pannavam || 

alam pasayakhambanam toranana 
gihäna ya | 

phalihaggalanävänam alam udaga- 
donmam || 

pidhae camgabere ya namgale mai- 
mam siya | 

jamtalatthi ya nabhi va gamdiya va 


alam siya || 
äsanam sayanam jàpam hojja và 
kimcuvassae | 
VII. 30-31. 
taheva gamtum ujjanam pavvayani 
vapanı ya | 


rukkhà mahalla pehàe evam bhàsej- 


ja pannavam || 
jàimamtà ime rukkhà dihavattà 


mahalaya | 

payayasálà vidimà vae darisapi tti 
ya || 

VII. 32 

tahä phaläim pakkäim päyakhajja- 
in no vae | 

veloiyäim täläim vehimäim ti no 
vae | 


VII. 33. asamthadà ime amba bahu- 
nivvattimä phalä | 
vaejja bahusambhüyä bhüyarüva tti 
vä puno || 


VII. 34. 
tahosahio pakkäo niliyäo chavi i 
ya | 
làimà bhajj tti pihukhajja tti 
no vae || 
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28. IL 4.2.16. se bhikkhü và 2 ba- V. 35 rüdhà bahusambhüyà thirä 
husanbhüyäo osahio pehäe tahä , üsadhà vi ya | 
vi täo evam vadejjä, tam jaha : gabbhiyäo pasüyäo sasäräo tti 
rüdhàá t1 và bahusambhütà ti và &lave || 
thirá ti và üsadhà ti và gabbhiyà 
t và pasülü ti và sasarü ti và 
eyappagäram bhäsam asävajjam 
jàva bhásejjá | 

29. 11. 15.29. tao nam samane bha- IV. imä khalu sà chajjivaniyà nà- 


- 


gavam lMahävire uppannanäna- majjhayanam samanenam bhaga- 
damsanadhare Goyamädinam sa- vaya Mahävirenam käsavenam 
manänam niggamthänam pamca paveiyá... tam jahà: pudhavi- 
mahavvayaim sabhävapäim chaj- käiyä ... tasakäiyä | 


Jivanikayaim äikkhai bhäsai pa- 
rüvel, tam jahä: pudhavikäe 


java tasakde || 

30. IL 15. padhamam bhante ma- IV. padhame bhamte mahavvae pä- 
havvayam paccakkhümi savvam näiväyäo veramanam | savvam 
panarvayam, se suhumam vä bä- bhamte pänäiväyam paccakkhä- 
yaram và tasam và thävaram vä mi, se suhumam và bàyaram và 
neva sayam päniväyam karejjä 3 tasam va thavaram va | neva 
javajjivae tiviham tivihepam ma- sayam päne aiväejjä nevannehi 
Dasa vayasá kayasá tassa bhamte aiväyävejjä pane alvayante 
padikkamämi nimdämi garahämi vi anne na samanujänämi, tivi- 
appänam vosirämi ham tivihenam manena väyäe 


mte padikkamämi nimdämi gari- 
hami appanam vosirami | 

An exact parallel of this very nature is to be found in the remaining por- 
tions dealing with the other four vows, which need not be repeated here, as 
the first comparison is sufficient for all the purposes. 

Before we note down the result of this comparison it is to be pointed out 
that though apparently the text of the Асагайда is in prose, there are indica 
tions in the text itself which would go to show that in its original form it 
was in metrical form or at least contained many metrical lines. In fact what is 
proved by SCHUBRING for the first $rutaskandha of the book is true of the 
second as well, though to a less extent. We can note the following lines in the 
part chosen for comparison : samie sahite sayä jae Ay. II. 11. 14; IL 127 : 
padischie và dinne và tao tammi niyaftie Ay. II. 156; sasarakkhe udaulle 
sasipiddhe mattiyà ose | hariyäle himgulae manosilà amjane lone | geruya-va- 
nniya-sediya-soratthiya-pitthakkusakae уа | Ау. П. 166: saluyam và virã- 
liyam Ay. II. 1.8.3; mà metam daiyam santa datfhünam sayam die | Ау. 
Ii. 1.10.2 ; bhaddayam bhaddayam bhoccá vivannam virasam ähare |... Ay. II. 
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1.10.3; appe siya bhoyanajae bahuujjhiyadhammie | Ау. П. 1.10.4 ; bahu- 
yatthiyam va mamsam maccham va bahukantagam | Ay. II. 1.10.5 ; vedejja 
vā vutthabalihage tti | Ay. II. 41.13; taheva gamtum ujjanam pavvayani 
vapápi và | rukkhà mahallà pehàe | Ay. П. 4.2.11. 

This list can be greatly extended if we make slight changes usually of drop- 
ping the disjunctive particle vā or fi vd which would turn many of these prose 
passages into perfect metrical lines. But what is more important for our pre- 
sent purpose is the fact that all these metrical lines also occur in the Dasavai- 
kälika in exactly the same form, where they are preserved in their original 
metrical garb. 

From the comparison itself we can make out the following points :— 

1. In most of the parallel passages the order of the words to be enume- 
rated is the same. Cp. Nos. 4, 7, 9, 14, 15, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 27 and nearly 
all the remaining passages with slight changes in them. Now it is impossible 
to believe that exactly the same order of the words can be kept throughout if 
we regard the Dasavaikalika passages to be a versification of the prose of the 
Acäränga. It is more natural to suppose that the verses were re-written in 
prose where the order can be easily preserved. 

2 It is equally striking that to read the prose passages as verses we are 
required to drop merely the particles like và or li vē which have no sense of 
their own, and again it appears more probable to suppose that they were added 
by the writer who turned the original verses into prose, than the other way. 

3. We have further individual cases by examining which one can clear- 
ly see the process of turning the verses into prose. The mechanical method 
of inserting the disjunctive particle after every word has led the prose writer 
to produce passages which have no meaning. Thus we find the compound 
udagadoni of the verse written as udagajogga (ti và dowi ; the sentence demmä 
gorahagá into damma Ii và gorahaga ti vad; niliydo chavi into niliyd li và 
chavi ti va—all these prose passages giving no consistent meaning 

4. It is impossible to suppose that the same order to such an extent can 
be preserved in changing the prose into verses, particularly in such a case as 
No. 18 where the words in the same order have given two lines of such a re- 
fined metre as Svágata. 

5. In the prose passages we find the order of the words which are other- 
wise in prose somewhat peculiar and not the normal one. Cp. vadejja và 
vulthabalahage tti; laheva gamtum ujjanam pavvayamt vanam va; aha puna 
evam janejja ciradhoyam etc. 

6. In one case we find that the verse uses the form uvassae as Loc. sing 
which the writer of the prose has understood as the Nom. and has added the 
word in the list of things in No. 23. 

All these considerations go to show that out of the two parallel texts the 
one found in the Da£avaikülika is the older and is preserved in the original 
form while the prose of the Acaranga Is younger and is a mutilation of the 
original verses. 





P. 


"o BUDDHISM IN THE KATHAKA-UPANISAD ? 
| x 
HELMUTH VON GLASENAPP 


The last two stanzas of the 4th valli of tne Kathaka-Upanisad (4, 14.15) 
are as follows 
yathodakam durge vrstam barvalesu vidhavati, 
ерат dharmän prihak pasyarıs tä evanuvidhavali, || 14 || 
yathodakam Suddhe $uddham ásiktam lüdrg eva bhavati 
evam muner vijdnata dima bhavati Gautama | || 15 || 


~ Just as water that rain showered down to a defile loses itself in the 
mountains, so also a man who looks upon the dharmas separately loses him- 
self in them. As pure water poured into pure water becomes the same, s 
also the átman of the wise muni, o Gautama." 

Professor and Mrs. W. GEIGER! have already drawn our attention to the 
fact that the word “dharma” has here a speci: Meaning which 






the passage as follows : “ Wer so die Dinge (Objekte, Erscheinungen) einzeln 
betrachtet, läuft hinter ihnen her nach allen Richtungen, d.h. er kann sich 
nicht auf das Reale konzentrieren.” There seems indeed to be no doubt 
that here philosophers are warned against pursuing separate phenomena 
(dharmas without a dharmin) and that according to the opinion of the 
Upanisad salvation can be attained only by him who holds the monistic view 
of the Upanisads and believes in a Universal Soul. 

Professor STCHERBATSKY? writes : “ What emerges from the passage of 
the Aafhaka cited above is that there was a doctrine opposed to the reigning 
soul theory, that it maintained the existence of subtle elements and sep | 
elements (prihag dharma) and that such a doctrine, in the opinion of the au- 
thor did not lead to salvation. Sankara in his commentary agrees that Bud- 
dhism is alluded to, but, very bluntly, he interprets “ dharma ” as meaning here 
individual soul. As a matter of fact, dharma never occurs with this meaning 
in the Upanisads. Its occurrence in the Kathaka leaves the impression that 
it is a catch-word, referring to a foreign and new doctrine, some anatma- 
dharma theory." 


I think that Prof. STCHERBATSKY's opinion is corroborated by the Bud- 
dhis texts. For in several passages of the Pili Tipitaka the simile of the 








1. M. and W. GEIGER : Pali ° Dhamma. Abhandlungen der Bayerischen Aka- 
demie der Wissenchaften, Phil, Klasse XXXI, 1 (München 1921) p. 9. 

2, Th, STCHERBATSKY : The Central Conception of Buddhism and the meaning 
of the word " Dharma" (Prize Publication Fund, vol. VII) London 1923. p. 68 f. 
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water that rain poured down on the mountains is made use of to explain the 
Buddhist theory that gradually one thing (dhamma) begets another, sc that 
at the end apparently trifling causes have very, important consequences. 

The allegory occurs (with only small variants) in Samyutta-Niküya 12, 
23. 27 (voL IL, p. 32 of the Pali Text Society's edition) and 55, 38, 2 (val. V, 
p. 396); Anguttara-Nikaya 3 Nr. 93, 5 (vol. I, p. 243), 4 Nr. 147, 2 (vol 11, 
p. 140), 10 Nr. 61, 3 and 6, and Nr. 62, 3 6 (vol. V, p. 114 f ; 117, 119). 

The parable itself has the following form in Sanryutta-Nikáya : " Seyya- 
thapi bhikkhave uparipabbate phullaphusitake deve vassanle tam udakam 
уала ninnam — pavattamánam pabbata-kandara-padarasakká baripürelt, 
pabbata-kandara-padara-sakha paripürü kusubbhe peripürenti, kusubbha 
paripürä mahäsobbhe paripürenti, mahäsobbhä paripüra kunnadiyo : paripü- 
renti, kunnadiyo paripüra mahänadiyo paripürenti, mahdnadiyo paripürd ma- 
hasamuddam sägeram paripürenti, ерат eva kho bhikkhave..." 

These lines are translated as follows :! 

" Just as when, brethren, on some hill-top when rain is falling in thick 
drops, that water, coursing according to the slope, fills the hill-side clefts and 
chasms and gullies, these being filled up fill the tars, these being filled up 
Gill the lakes, these being filled up fill the little rivers, these being filled up 
fill the great rivers, and the great rivers being filled up fill the sea, the 

After this the different things which by and by lead to good ‘or bad 

Ang. 4 Nr. 147 confines itself to explaining that the hearing of the Law, 
the discussion of the Law, calm (samatha), and introspection (vipassana), 
if properly cultivated, gradually bring about (anupubbene) the destruction 
of the dsatvas. Samy. 53, SS says the same of the three jewels. 

Ang. 10 Nr. 61 and 62 show the different things which lead to avijjä 
or vijjà ; in Nr. 62 the effect of avijiä viz. tanhä is also added to the series. 
The different links of the two chains, when put in juxtaposition, are as 
follows : 





asappurisa-samseva sappurisa-sarnseva 
asaddhiya saddhä 
ayoniso-manasikära yoniso-manasikara 
asatä-sampajanna sati-sampajanifia 
indriyasamvara indriya-sarıyara 
3 duccarita 3 sucarita 

5 nivarana 4 satipatthana 
avijjà 7 bojjhanga 
(bhava-tanha) vijja-vimutti 





L The Book of Kindred Sayings, translated by Mrs. Ruvs Davips and E. H. 
Wooowakro, vol. II, p. 27. 
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Samyutta XII, 23, which bears the name “ Upanisa,"! shows the causal 
connection between the 12 »iddnas of the pa[iccasamuppáda from avijjd to 
jūti ; the effect of jäti (in the place of jarümarana-soka-parideva-dukkha- 
domanassupayasa) is dukkha. From dukkha saddha is produced and this is 
then the cause of the gradual rise of the different mental conditions which 
end in salvation. The following table when read in descending order shows 
the gradual development of dukkha, when read in ascending order the sal- 
vation from dukkha : 


1. ауіјја 23. Кһауейапа 
2. safıkhära 22. wimutti 
3. vihnäna | 21. viräga 

d. näma-rüpa 20, nibbidä 
2. saliyatana 13. yathäbhütam-Aändassana 
6. phassa 18. samadhi 
7. vedang 17. sukha 

8. tanha 16. passaddhi 
9, upädäna 15. piti 

10. bhava 14. pämojja 
11. jäti 13, saddhä 
12. dukkha 


Ang. 3 Nr. 93, 5 contains only the links 14 to 18 of the ascending 
order. 

The sense of all these passages? is the same : one dharma is the cause 
of the p of another, and salvation can only be reached step by step 
by him who knows the connection of the different dharmas and is able to 
eliminate the bad ones and to produce good ones? The word dharma (Pali : 
dhamma) is used here of course in the sense which it has everywhere in the 
Sultapitaka and not as the philosophical technical term of the elaborate Hina 
yana systems. For in the Suttapitaka there is not yet the tendency to draw 
up a list of 75 or more dharmas as “ ultimate elements of existence " and to 
reduce all other dharmas to them, as I shall show elsewhere. 


or indirect relation to the words in the Upanisad and Is qualified to elucidate 
them. Now the question of chronology arises. The Küthaka-Upanisad belongs 
to the older set of Upanisads and is generally believed to be pre-Buddhistic. 
If for other reasons the relation to the passage in the Tipitaka does not inva- 
iidate this theory we have to assume that the two last stanzas of the fourth 

l The word upanisá is etymologic: ly — Sanskrit upenisad, in which form it 
is algo given in Buddhist Sanskrit text, eg. in Vasubandhu' Abhidharma-koia, 
translated by LA VALLÉE Poussin, vol. II, pp. 106, 245. It is used as a synonym of 
heiu, pratyeye “ cause 

2. A similar allegory is also given in Samyulla 12, 60, 3 f. (vol, II, p. 118). 

3. Majjh, Nikaya I, p. 223 it is said ; “ Papake akusale dhamme nádhivàüseti, 
pajahali, vinodeti, byanikaroti, ünabhüvam gameti", and Ang, I, p. 11 is said 
of the “appamāda ” : yena anuppanna vé kusalà dhamma uppajjanti ubbamnà và 
akusald dhammd parihdyanti. 
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valli, which stand in no close connection to the preceding ones, are a later 
addition to the text which formerly concluded with the emphatic words : 
йай тай tat. Otherwise we must surmise that the simile of the rain is an old 
simile of a pre-Buddhistic anätma-väda,! which the Buddhists themselves had 
adopted when they revived an ancient doctrine (Samy. Vol. II, p. 105). 


—ÁM—M——— S‏ ل 

1. Om pre-Buddhistic anátma-vàda, see STCHERBATSKY, 1. c., p. 65 ff. ; FL JACOBI 
Die Entwicklung der Gotlesidee bei den Indern (Bonn 1923), p. 25 ; H. von GLAsE- 
МАРР Der Buddhismus im Indien und im Fernen Osten (Berlin 1936), p. 32 Í. 


PURVA 


By 
D. R. BHANDARKAR 

The word pürvä rs In Many inscriptions, and appears to have been 
used in a sense afterwards lost to it, The expression asydm pürvväyam or 
élasyam piirvvaéyam is met with first in the Kushana, and, afterwards in the 
Gupta, inscriptions. In the first group of records it occurs in various Prakrit 
forms, and the phrase has been translated by BUHLER thus : "on this (date 
specified) as above" (E. I. Vol L. p. 381 ff. and Vol. II, p. 202 ff.). And he 
has been followed by Prof. Litpers (1.A., Vol. XXXIII, p. 36 ff.) and Prof. 
VOGEL (E.L, Vol VIIL p. 176). In the case of the Gupta records, 
FLEET has in every case added the footnote - "supply tithau.’ This no doubt 
seems to receive support from the specification of the date found in some 
Plates of the later Chaulukya kings of Anahilapätaka, namely, asym sarni- 
vatsara-masa-baksa-vara-pürvvikayüm tithau with slight variants (see D. R. 
BHANDARKAR's A List of the Inscr of North Ind., Nos. 451, 455, 478 : с 
also No. 241). But here the word tithau actually occurs in this text. And, as 
a matter of fact, what that Athi is has been specified in every one of these 
Chaulukya records. And it seems not a little suspicious that in all cases 
where the phrase asyam or ätasyam purvvayam is used, whether in the Kushana 
or Gupta records, there is not a single instance where the word tithau is em- 
ployed as in the specification of the date in Chaulukya grants just referred to. 
Next, what we have to note is that no tithi has at all been specified in any 
one of the Kushäna epigraphs and that, on the contrary, there is evidence 
that the days mentioned there are solar (compare, e.g. Nos 16, 20, 29, 32 
and so forth of LüpERs' Lis! of Brahmi Inscriptions &c. where the number 
standing alter di or divasa exceeds fifteen which is the maximum number of 
a paksa). What then becomes of the word piri occurring in the Kushäna 
records ? The word tithau cannot possibly be understood after it, because none 
of them makes mention of any fithi. It is true that in the Gupta inscrip- 
tions fithis are mentioned in the specification of dates, but it does not follow 
that in the expression asydm purvvaydm, when it occurs in any one of them. 
we have to understand tithau as FLEET has invariably done. If his view is ac- 
cepted, how is it possible to interpret the expression asyam — divasa-pürbvayam 
which is found in 1, 7 of his No. 10? We cannot possibly understand tithau 
after it as FLEET has done in the footnote attached to it. First because no 
titht has been actually specified in this record. And y because the 
word divasa here must mean the day intervening between sunrise and sunset 
and may sometimes compris more than one fihi We have therefore to 
seek for some other meaning for piirvd, Let us find out in what other inscrip- 
tions the word occurs. Thus it is found in v. 12 оп р. 192 of E. IL, Vol. IX 
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and, above all, in v. 44 of the celebrated Mandasér Inscription of Kumara- 
gupta I. and Bandhuvarman (Gupta Inscr., No. 18), where, however, FLEET 
remarks : “supply presastih.” This is a curious proposal, because at one 
time the word tithau and at another the word prasasti is understood by 
FLEET after piirtvd. The question arises : why not take pairevd as a sub- 
stantive as seems natural, instead of taking it as an adjective ? Because it is 
rather strange that, in all these cases which are many, we find we have to 
supply either tithau or praíastilh after it. That pürvva is in such 
cases used as a substantive may be seen from the following which occurs in 
Gupla Iscr., No. 36 : evam raja-varsa-müsa-dinaih élasyüm piirvvayam sva- 
laksanair yukla-pürvvayam. In this sentence the term piiruvd has been 
used, not once, but twice. We are therefore compelled to take both the parvva, 
at least the first of it, as a substantive. And further it seems that the word 
was used probably in the sense of 'detailed order, or ‘ descriptive sequence.’ 
The phrase may, therefore, be translated as follows : " when thus with the 
regnal year, month and day, this was the detailed order (of the date), the 
detailed order being invested with its own characteristics." This may be 
compared with similar wordings in Gupta Inscr, Nos. 23 and 25. That 
pürvrá had some such meaning appears also from a Nagari Inscription, where 
we meet with asyàm Málava-pürvvayam, " when this was the detailed order 
(of the date) according to the Malavas " (D. R. BHANDARKAR's List, No. 5). 
In all other records, therefore, where asyam or élasyüm pürevayam Ts, 
we had better for the same reason translate it " when this was the detailed 
order (of the date)." 


GOTRA AND PRAVARAS OF THE KADAMBAS 


= 


Ву 
JOGENDRA CHANDRA GHOSH 


Dr. Dines Chandra SIRCAR has published a note on the "Origin of the 
Kadambas, in the Indien Culture, (Vol, IV. pp. 118-123). He has shown 
therein that the Kadambas, in almost all the inscriptions have claimed to be 
of the * Mànavya gotra' and ° Haritiputra.' But it is stated in Banavasi grant 
of the eighth year of Mrgesavarman's reign (Ind. Ant., Vol. VII, pp. 35-36) 
that they belonged to the Angirasa gofra, Again in the Talgunda inscription, 
(Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, p. 31ff), it is said that they are of ' tryársa-vartma, i.e. 
their pravaras having the names of three seers. How to reconcile this difference 
in goíra-names? Let us see if we can throw any light on the subject. 


 Aügirasa' as the name of a gotra is not found in any of the standard 
works on gofras and praveras. In fact Angirä himself is not the founder of any 
golras, but his descendants, Gctama and Bharadvaja. All the gotras under 
these two groups have got the pravaras beginning with ‘Afgirasa,’ Besides 
some Keatriyas having become Brahmanas, affiliated themselves with the 
clan of Angira. Their preveras also begin with ‘ Ahgirasa.’ They are called 
Kevala or ‘only’ Angirasa, because their pravares do not contain any other 
names of the seers of the Angira’s real descendants, The gotras under Gotama 
and Bharadvaja are called simply Ängirasa or Afgirasa proper. Any cf these 
can go by the name of Ängirasa gotra. Some of these Ängirasas have got 
three pravaras, some five bravaras and some alternate sets of three and five. 


Although the standard authorities do not recognise any gofra-name as 
' Angirasa, they are in existence among the present-day Brähmanas, with dif- 
ferent prevaras. To which of these Angirasas did the Kadambas belong ? 
This cannot be said unless we know their pravaras. Dr. SIRCAR, on the 
authority of the Sabda-Kalpadruma, Suggests their praveras as :—* Afgirasa, 
Vasistha and Barhaspatya.' This appears to he a drydmusydyane or double 
gotra formed of the Bhiiradvija and Vasiétha gotras, as it contains the prava- 
ras of both. The Sabda-Kalpadruma has quoted from Gotra-pravara-Viveka in 
the Dharmapradipa of Dhanafijaya, which deals with the gotras and pravaras 
generally found in Bengal. But Angirasa gotras with different praveras are 
found among the Brahmanas and others of different localities. The Modh 
Brahmanas have got Angirasa gotra with the three Pravaras of Angirasa, 
Autathya and Gautama (Brähmanotpatti-märtanda, p. 164). These are found 
in the Asvaldyana, Ápastamba and К @уауапа Srauta-sütras, under the name 
Of Autathya-Gautama ( Gotra-pravara-nibendha-Kadambam, p. 223). The 
Khedäväl Brähmans of the village Hiroli have got the Áügirasa gotra with the 
pravaras of Angirasa, Naidhruva and Saunaka ( Brà. Màrt., p. 460). It seems 
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to have praveras of three different gotras. The Dhämanakaras of the Karhäd 
Brahmans are of the Angirasa gotra. They cannot marry in the Kerala 
Aügirasa gotras of Kutsa and Mudgala among them. This shows that they 
also belong to the Kevale Angirasa. The Valmika Brahmans have got an 
Angirasa gotra with the preveras of the Angirasa, Bharmysva & Maudgalya 
(Jbid., p. 538). This goes by the name of Maudgalya in the standard books. 
Besides these the Nagar, Darola and Maharastra Brahmans, and the Daman 
Prabhus of Konkan and Mahárástra have got Áügirasa gotrz. But we do not 
know their prevaras. It is clear from what we have shown that any gotras 
under Angirasa proper or Kevala Afgirasa can go by their general name of 
Angirasa. So we are not in a position tc ascertain the pravaras of the Ka- 
dambas from the mere mention of Angirasa gofra with three preveras. 


Let us see if the mention of Manavya gotra can be of any help in this 
direction. The standard authorities speak of three Minavas. They are :— 


(1) The Ksatriyas are said to have only one set of Ärza-pravares of their 
own, viz. Manava, Aida and Paururavas. The Kadambas were Brahmanas, 
besides there is no Angirasa in it, so this cannot apply to them. 

(2) The Matsyapurana (Ch. 196, Verses 49-50) alone speaks of a Mà- 
nava gotra, under the Bhāradvājas, with the five praveras of Ängirasa, Barhas- 
patya, Bhäradväja, Mäntravara and Ätmabhüva. Tiis may be the Mänavya 
gotra of the Kadambas. But it has got five pravaras, without any alternative 
of three pravaras. 


(3) The third Mänava gotra is Särvavernika, i.e. for all. Saárvavarmnika 
has been interpreted as fraivernike, і.е. for Brahmana, Ksatriya and Vaisya 
only, because the rules and regulations about the goíras and pravaras do not 
apply to the Südras. Kätyäyana has gone further. He says that it is for the 
Vai$yas only. (Gofra-pravara-nibandha-Kadambam, p. 133í). This can 
hardly be accepted. It seems this was meant for people cther than the des- 
cendants of the eight si founders of the gotras, viz. Vi$vamitra, Jamadagni, 
Bharadvaja, Gautama, Atri, Vasistha, Kasyapa and Agastya. 


In fact gotra in this special sense can only be applied to the descendants 
of these eight Ryis. Even the Kerala Bhrgus and the Kevala Angirasas do 
not strictly speaking come under the category of gotra, but they are treated 
as such because they have been dealt with in the chapter of Pravares in the 
Srauta-Sütras, along witn those of the eight Rsis. Besides these there were, 
no doubt, other Bráhmanas, who were gotraless, but this is hard to believe 
now-a-days. The Parcavimsatt-Bradhmena (20, 15, 10) speaks of the andr- 
şeya or pravaraless brühmanas. The Vratyas were another class of Brah 
manas, who were taken into the Bra fold by performing the Vrat ya- 
stoma sacrifice, had no gofres. Some rites, such as Sraddha prescribed for all 
the four Varnes, required the recitation of gofras. What should a man with- 
out a gotra do in such cases? Probably for these people the Särvevarnika 
gotra of Manavya was prescribed, because all are descended from Manu. 
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We do not now-a-days meet with the Minavya or Minava gotra. The rear 
' son seems to be that at a later period this gotra has made place for Käsyapa 
gotra, which are treated as the Sárvavargika, as all according to the Sruti are 
descended from Kasyapa (Mirmayasindhu, p: 280, Venkateévara Press). These 
gotraless Brahmanas probably taking up the gotras of their Acaryas have, by 
and by, been all merged into the descendants of the eight Rsis (Kausitaki- 
grhyasütra, 2, 2; S. B. E., Vol. XXIX, p. 62). This seems to be the reason 
why we do not find any gofraless Brähmanas now-a-days. 


The Kadambas seem to have belonged to the Drydmusydyana or double 


gotra, formed of their patronymic Manavya gofra and the metronymic Härita / 


gotra, showing that they were debarred from marrying in either of the gotras. 
In earlier times the putrikaputras and the Кайна-риітаѕ formed into duyä- 
musyayanas in this way (Bhattoji Diksita's Paficavimiatimatasamgraha, Be- 
nares Edn., p. 105). We understand that the custom of Putriká-putras is still 
prevalent among the Nambutiri Bráhmagas of Southern India. The Härita 
gotra belongs to the group of Kevala Ängirasa. These Dvyümusyüyanas can 
go by either of the two gotras of which they are formed or by both formed into 
a compound name. Thus they could be called Aügirasa, which is the bigger 
group-name of the Háritas. The patronymic Miinavya gotra of the Kadam- 
bas shows that they were originally gotraless Brähmanas, and metronymic Häri- 
tiputra goes to prove that they were putrika-bulra or Kanina-pulra of a girl 
of Hārita gotra. Their three pravaras were probably Manavya, Angirasa and 
Härita. 





RAVIVARMAN KULASEKHARA 
(The Emergence of Travancore into Historical View) 
By 
S. KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR 





~ The Extent of Territory included in Travancore, 


The state that goes by the name of Travancore now and occupies the south- 
west corner of peninsular India, falls into two distinct parts as it were, one 
Tamil and one Malayalam. The southern part of it extending from Cape 
Comerin to much past Quilon strikes a traveller as being more or less part of 
the Tinnevelly District, judging from the people whom one meets on his way. 
The northern portion is equally distinctly Malayalam. ‘This state of things 
seems to be the result of the history of the country of long standing, and 
could hardly be a matter of late history. Apart from the general question of 
the differentiation of Malayalam from Tamil, and the period of time when that 
differentiation did actually take place, we have to remember that, in the days 
of the Sangam literature, the Tamil part of Travancore was included in the 
territory of the Aay chieftains and afterwards came to be distinctly known 
as Nafijil Nadu, forming a separate political entity under the suzerainty of the 
Pandyas. That this state of things continued to almost the end of the 8th cen- 
tury is in evidence in the Pandya copper-plate charter called the Vé]vikkudi 
plates published in the Epigraphia Indica, where the Pandya contemporary 
of the great Nandivarman II. Pallava Malla 1s stated to have undertaken an 
> expedition against his united enemies who had mustered strong in the Kongu 
country.2 The charter claims for him a very thorough victory over his 
enemies in the region of Kongu, defeating the great Pallava himself. But 
what is really important to us in the present context is that as a result of this 
victory he was able to march across the whole of Kongu against the Chéra. 
Having defeated the Chera and put him under tribute in the region of the 
‘Chéra kingdom proper at the time, namely, the state of Cochin and the part 
of Malabar dependent thereon extending southwards to the northern limit 
indicated above of the Travancore country, the charter states that he landed 
in what is now the Travancore country and marched across, as if through his 
own territory, into the Tinnevelly District reaching his capital of Madura 
"ultimately. These give us unmistakably to understand that practically the 
whole of what is now Travancore was under the authority of the Pandyas at 
this time, as a result of conquest. There 1s much evidence in Tamil literature 


1. Vol ХУШ. 
2. SEwELL'S Historical Inscription of Southern India, p. 31 under date 1933-34 
& note 3. 
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which would confirm this for three or four generations preceding this great 
Pandya ruler. Even in the days of the great Chola dynasty which came into 
power at the end of the 9th century and gradually extended its authority so 
as to take into the Chola dominions even all the west coast almost, we have 
the clearest indication that the campaigns that the Cholas had to undertake 
against the southern coast of this region, were more or less a part of the cam- 
paigns that the Cholas had to undertake against the Pandyas, and campaigns 
which were definitely called wars against the Chéra rulers of the time, have 
reference, as in the Pandya charter above, to the region much farther north 
of what is now Travancore. 

The Chéra Kingdom. 

The history of the Chéras therefore du ring the first millennium and more, 
is practically the history of the region Of Malabar including within it what is 
now called North Malabar, what is called British Malabar and the territory 
now under the authority of the State of Cochin. It is well known from widely 
ttered statements in Tamil literature that the distant south, India south of 
the Krishna-Tungabhadra frontier, was the territory of the three crowned 
kingdoms of the south, and its equivalent in Sanskrit In the period of 
Pallava ascendency when the Pallavas actually claimed rule over the whole 
of South India, they gave themselves a title Trai-rajya-Pallava, meaning there- 
by that their authority extended over the three kingdoms or the territories of 
the three kings of the south. These were Chola, Pandya, Chéra or Kerala. 
That there was an independent Kerala as one of the three kingdoms in the 
days of Asoka is clearly in evidence in his rock edicts, the 4th and 13th of 
which actually mention Keralaputra among the southern powers with whom 
he came into diplomatic relations more or les, This term Keralaputra is the 
Sanskrit equivalent of the Tamil Chéreman, and seems to be, though not very 
obviously, a derivative therefrom. The Tamils always call these people Sras, 
and their rulers Sêran. But the name is somewhat modified also, in authorita- 
tive works of Tamil literature, by the addition of a syllable, making it Séral 
in the singular and Séralar іп the plural. “ Séral, Sembian, ginam, kelu, Titi- 
yan! occurs in the Sangam works. In more modern Tamil one often meets 
with expressions Séralar Kón as in references to Kulasékhara Avar. A form 
like Seralam or $öralam for the country, does not seem an impossible forma- 
tion, and, if it had any vogue as the name of the country, its adoption by the 
Sanskritists would certainly be nothing strange. The term Kérala therefore 
of the Sanskritists seems to be formed on the Tamil word Séralan or Séralar, 
singular or plural. That does not however explain why the king should be 
called Keralaputra in Sanskrit or Pali, corrupted into Greek Cherobothras, 
equivalent for Chéraputra or Kéralaputra. This formation comes from the 
Tamil word Sérar- or Séralar- Perumaken which in combination seems to be 
used as equivalent to prince or ruler. The term as Vadukar-Perumakan, and 








1. Madurikänji in the Collection Ten-Tena Pattupättu. 
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even Sérar Perumakan, occurs. Perumakan would literally be “big son” 
which certainly is capable of being interpreted as the great som, and thus 
easily becoming the equivalent of prince. This gets modified in usage into 
Perumän, another variant of which would be Perumal. We then find that the 
Kérala-putra of the Asoka edicts is nothing more than the Sérar-Perumakan 
translated. It should therefore refer to nobody other than the Chéra contem- 
porary of Asoka, thereby giving us unmistakably to undertsand that there was 
a definite Chéra kingdom with a crowned Chéra monarch along with the cor- 
responding Chola and Pandya, among the three crowned kings of the south. 


Chéra dominance in South India. 


This Chéra kingdom existed during the first three or four centuries of the 
(Christian era, and a number of Chéra rulers of note can be picked up and even 
arranged in a list of succession, if not actually a genealogical list, to the num- 
ber of a dozen or more, some of whom having had the good fortune to leave 
records of their achievements in these poems. Some of these poems are actually 
intended to incorporate, as far as poetry can, the history of the Chéras. The 
poem Padirrupattu is one of this and lays itself out to celebrate the ex- 
ploits of ten Chéra rulers who ruled over this kingdom. The poems concern 
ing the first and last of these ten are lost. We have got the poems relating 
to the other eight. A few more names could be picked out from the other 
Sangam miscellanies. The state of things that we find in this body of litera- 
ture shows the Chéra kingdom to be a comparatively small extent of territory 
comprising all the central tract of what is now the state of Cochin and the 
territory immediately adjacent thereto. It gradually extended to take in the 
adjoining portions, the expansion being particularly notable in the north and 

east. The northern expansion necessitated the creation of a viceroyalty, 
at or near Cannanore, which may at one time have developed into a kingdom 
comprising what is now North Malabar, taking into it even South Kanara 
district. But somewhat later began an eastward expansion which necessitated 
the creation of a Chéra viceroyalty in the Salem district under the chieftains 
known as the Adigamans of Tagadir, modern Dharmapuri.! At the height of 
this eastward expansion perhaps came into existence another viceroyalty which 
created modern Karür and the territory dependent thereon, the aggression at 
one time reaching as far as Nérivàyil near Trichinopoly in the South, and 
Kanchi itself and the territory to the north of it dependent on it. One of 
these early rulers claims to have anointed himself with the waters of both 
seas at one and the same time at Ayirai (Hagari river in Mysore), the com- 
mentator explaining it that the waters from the western and the eastern seas 
were brought by relays of elephants for his anointment somewhere in the 
middle. When the Chéra dominance ceased the territory naturally would break 
up ; and fell to preces certainly in the usual fashion of India by the subordinate 
governments becoming ind zdoms. We cannot say that the state 











1. See Mr. K. G. SEsHA AlYAR's recent work on the Chéras for further details. 
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under the Zamorin started so early. But we do know that the chieftain Adi- 
gaman and his descendants ruled independently of the Chéras in the region 
of the Salem district. The territory which now constitutes the state of Tra- 
vancore must have dropped out as well, and perhaps been early incorporated 
in the territory of the Aay chieftains on that borderland, or by their Pandya 
overlords when they established their supremacy there. What actually was 
the character of the political constitution of this southern territory we have 
no knowledge of during this period. 


Pandyas dominate Southern Malayalam. 


When next we come to the age when the Pallavas of Kanchi were gradually 
building up an empire to dominate the whole of the south, the Pandyas set up 
a reaction against them. This seems to have resulted from a general folk move- 
ment which brought about an upsetting of the general political order in the 
south. Very early in the course of this Pandyan revival, we are able to see 
the Pandyan campaigns are against the territory of the Chöras, and all the 
battles, several of them naval engagements, were fought out in the southern” 
part of Travancore. This war between the Pandyas and the Chéras seems to 
have been more or less a protracted War, and the actual responsibility for the 
aggression varied, sometimes the one and sometimes the other actually beginning 
the war. The series of these campaigns culminated in the invasion of the 
Chéra territory by the Pandyan king Nedumäran who, we mentioned already, 
undertook an expedition of the Chéra territory westward from the Salem dis- 
trict, and carried the campaigns successfully through the kingdom of the Séras 
proper, and then proceeded southwards into his own territory which forms 
part of what is now the state of Travancore. This indicates more or less that 
in these centuries, sixth to the ninth, what now is Travancore formed a part, 
almost an integral part, of the territory of the Pandyas. 





The Pallava-Pandya Struggle detrimental to. Chera power, 


The general trend of South Indian History so far has been that in the 
earliest historical period known to us, the period of the Sangam literature 
extending from the date of Asoka, 3rd century B.C. to the comme ] ent of 
the 4th century A.D., Tamil India pursued its course by itself alone, generally 
unmolested by enemies from the northern frontier except on an occasion or 
two, an invasion under the Maurvas and perhaps one or two in the latter 





the northern province of the Chola empire, 
ed their power so as to exercise at least an overlordship 
over the well known Tamil kingdoms of the south. This is the period of 
Pallava ascendency, and the success of the Pallavas was great enough to 
justify their calling themselves Trai-rájya-Pallavas, the Pallavas, overlords of 
the three well known kingdoms of the south. That state of things could not 
remain unchallenged, and was not allowed to £o without an effort on the part 
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of some of these. The Chola kingdom was so near the Pallavas and had 
been so early put out of action effectively that she had to bide her time for 
long before making any effort with a possibility of success. This róle of 
opposition to the dominant power fell to the lot of the Pandyas farther south, 
as they did not suffer perhaps quite so much either in the Kalabhra invasion, 
or in the establishment of the Pallava ascendency as the Cholas did. Even 
so, it is stated clearly that a new Pandya power had to emerge from the 
Kalabhra submergence, and it is this newly risen dynasty of Pandya rulers 
that took the field against the Pallavas. We have some information of five or 
six generations of these Pandyas, and such information as we possess regard- 
ing them shows them monarchs of a territory extending from coast to coast, 
fairly well consolidated to throw the whole weight of their resources against 
the Pallavas. In the earlier part of this period they had to do a good deal 
of fighting in the western frontier of Vénad, and many a naval and land vic- 
tory is claimed by one at least of the earlier members of this dynasty, so that 
we may take it as a fact of history that Nänjanäd and Venäd, parts of Tra- 
vancore, in fact the great bulk of what is now Travancore territory, had been 
brought under their control, and the Chéra territory was actually reduced to 
narrow limits and confined to the north of the extended Chéra kingdom of the 
previous period. That it was actually so is borne witness to by the actual 
achievement of the Pandyan referred to previously who conducted a campaign 
against the great Pallava Nandivarman Pallava-Malla successfully marching 

to the west coast through the Chéra territory, and getting into his own 
territory in the Tinnevelly District across what is practically part of his own 
dominions. This persistent war between the Pandyas and the Pallavas, last- 
ing through four or five generations almost continuously, naturally sapped the 
resources of both the powers. 


The extinction of the Pallava Ascendency. 


The Pallavas had to fight Janus-faced through all this period with the 
Chalukyas in the north across their northern frontier and the Tamil powers 
the Pandyas and the Cholas in the south. When in the middle of the eighth 
century the Chäjukyas were overthrown, and when a new dynasty, that of the 
Rastrakiitas, came into power there, the policy towards the south changed 
only for a short period and soon resumed the normal position of hostility to 
the south. Therefore the Pallava activity against the Pandyas of the south 
weakened when the Pandyas assumed the aggressive owing to the pressure 
put upon the Pallavas from the north. Time was against the Pallavas, and 
this pressure on both sides was certain to exhaust the resources of the Pallavas 
and so it did. When the Pandyas, two generations later, advanced through 
all the Chola country, and into the heart of the South Arcot District 
carrying their arms successfully, the time had come for the Pallavas to make 
a last effort. They were this time lucky in getting all their southern feuda- 
tories to co-operate with them, and, as ill luck would have it for the Pandyas, 
they embroiled themselves with Ceylon, wherefrom an invasion happened to 
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be threatening. The Occasion was taken advantage of by the Cholas in the 
middle who had been biding their time all along to take the tide at the flood, 
and restore themselves to their former position of importance, if not of domi- 
nance. In the result we see that at the commencement of the 10th century, 
the Pandya king Varaguna II and his successor had to withdraw after a defeat 
from the Chola territory and face an enemy from Ceylon as a matter of greater 
urgency. That was the extinction of the Pandya dominion. 
The Establishment of the Chola ascendency 

The Cholas made themselves masters of their own ancestral territory in 
the Kaveri delta first. Then they extended their power to take in Tonda- 
mandlam, the region dependent upon Kanchi in the north, extending west- 
wards to take into the rising empire, the territory of Kongu which happened 
to be the bone of contention between the Pandyas and the Cholas. In the 
course of this progress, the Cholas got into alliance with the Chéras of the 
west, who had their own grievances against the Pandyas. Thus was esta- 
blished in the course of the 10th century, the Chola ascendency which crippled 
the Pandya power as a necessary preliminary, thanks to the timely interven- 
tion of the Ceylonese in a Pandya civil war, and, what is really important to 
Chéra history, the cheras saved themselves by a timely marriage with the rising 
great Chola Parantaka. The Chera territory, such as it was, was left intact, and 
the Cholas carried their Wars against the Pandyas till the Pandya power was 
crushed beyond possibility of their making any useful effort tO regain their 
former power. In this early period of Chola ascendency we do hear some 
times of battles in the territory of Travancore both naval and on land. These 
were battles not against the Chéras, or the rulers of Travancore separately, 
but as part of the general campaigns against the Pandyas thereby giving us to 
understand clearly that the territory remained Pandyan, the region actually 
hguring in these contexts being called Venäd, giving us the surest indication 
of what territory it was that was actually involved in this struggle, the territory 
namely of what is now Travancore, The Chéra kingdom lay farther north and 
therefore safe. The Cholas found occasion to go to War against them sepa- 
rately. The establishment therefore of Chola ascendency in South India 
meant for the Chéras an alliance to begin with, consolidated by a marriage of 
a Chéra princess to the great Chola Parantaka, but war against the southern 
portions of the Chéra territory, the r of Travancore being involved in 
war, not so much as Chéra territory but as forming a part of the Pandya 
kingdom. The establishment of the Chola ascendency under Rajaraja the 
Great shows the Chola power exercising authority not only over their own an- 
cestral territory but over the whole of what was the Pandya kingdom and 
even portions of Ceylon. 
The Chéra Ringdom under Räjaräja, 

One feature of Räjaräja's connection with the Chéras ic noteworthy. While 
earlv in his reign he is recorded in all his inscriptions to have gone to war 
against south Travancore and gained a naval Victory, the first great event of 
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distinction at a place called Kànda]ür Sàlai identified with a part of Trivan- 
dram sea-shore, which must have formed a roadstead at the time, it is later 
on in the reign that we hear of him undertaking campaigns against the Chéra 
land proper in the west. It seems probable that in the course of his conquest 
of the Pandya territory, the policy changed either because the Chéras took 
sides with the Pandyas, or because something else necessitated this war. Either 
way, the later records of his reign include the kingdom of the Cheras among 
the places that Räjaräja brought under his authority before his campaign ex- 
tended to the islands of the western sea. By the time therefore that Räjaräja 
the high tide of his fame, he had brought the three kingdoms unde: 
his control, and justified the name Mummudi Sola, which he seems to have 
assumed somewhat later in the reign as distinguished from an early title Mum- 
madi Chola which would ordinarily mean nothing more than " a Chola thrice 
over," the most excellent among the Cholas as it were. The title Mummudi 
Chola is distinct in reference certainly to his having brought the three king. 
doms, Chola, Pändya and Chéra under his authority. As a matter of fact, 
it seems fairly clear that about the end of his reign, and through the exertions 
of his warrior son Rájéndra to become later the Gangaikondachola, à western 
campaign was carried to success by the conquest even of the islands of the 
sea. Tt is just possible that Räjaräja found it worth while bringing this about 
as a necessary preliminary to the campaign against the Chälukyas which was 
to be the preoccupation of the Cholas for practically a whole century, that is 
the Lith century. Rijaraja must have already matured his plans of campaigns 
against the later Chalukyas of Kalyani, who had risen to power by the over- 
throw of the Rastrakiita dynasty about the same time that he came into pro- 
minence in the Chola territory, gradually working themselves up to instal them 
selves firmly in their newly won territory and brought about peace on both 
their northern frontier against the rulers of Malva, and the north-eastern 
against the rulers of Vengi, with both of whom the Chajukyas were in deadly 
enmity. Once that was satisfactorily done, it was natural that the enemy 
would be thundering at the gates along the north-western frontier of the 
Cholas.  Rájaraja's plan of campaign therefore was in anticipation of this, 
and the Chola-Chalukya struggle was a feature of the foreign policy of the 
great Cholas from Rajaraja to Kulottunga I. The campaign against the Ché- 
ras therefore may well have been a mere effort to protect his flank as against 
this great war. We do hear now and again of the Chéras in the course of the 
next century, and also sometimes there is an occasional mention of a cam- 
paign, but generally speaking the Chéras seem to have remained under the 
authority of the Cholas for the rest of the period, This refers of course to 
the Chéra kingdom proper, and not to the southern part of it which included 
the territory that now forms Travancore. 


Kulottunga III and the Pandyas. 


This part begins to figure again in the wars against the Pandyas which 
supervened what seemed a change of dynasty about the last quarter of the 
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12th century in the Chola empire. The line of Chola rulers in regular succes 
sion seems to have ceased, and a prince of a collateral family had to be placed 
on the throne. There was the possibility of a disturbance, and there seems to 
have been some actual effort also. This contributed to weaken the Chola 
power somewhat. The Pandyas found their opportunity. They managed to 
secure the assistance of an ambitious monarch of Ceylon who established 
himself as the ruler of the whole island putting an end to Chola authority 
there. The invasion therefore must have had the idea of making it impossible 
for the Cholas to reassert their authority in Ceylon, and that could best be 
done by throwing their weight on the side of the Pandyas when they showed 
themselves restive, and stake their fortunes on a campaign, almost a life and 
death campaign, against the Cholas. Kulottunga III who ruled from A.D. 1178 
to A.D. 1216 was the great Chola who achieved distinction among the Cholas 
by preventing the dismemberment of the empire by successful campaigns 
against the Ceylonese and the Pändyas, beating back the former and punish- 
ing the latter almost to the point of destroying their power altogether. The 
rival power, the Chà]ukyas in the north, suffered a severe calamity and did 
not have the good fortune to recover from it, as the Chola power did. First 
a usurpation, then a restoration under a weakling monarch, had brought about 
the dismemberment of that empire, which fell into three kingdoms, the Yada- 
vas with their capital at Dévagiri, the Kakatiyas who had taken the place of 
the Eastern Chälukyas with their capital in Warangal іп the Nizam's Domi- 
nions, and the Hoysalas in the south with their capital at Halabeid and Bélür. 
the three dynasties whose territory comprised the whole of the Chäjukyan 
empire. Kulottunga's victories drastic in their character suppressed the trouble 
for the moment to bequeath to the empire the deadly hatred of the Pändyas 
who only waited for an opportunity to crush the Cholas out of existence if 
possible, The advent of Kulottunga's son and successor, Rájarája III was 
the opportunity for the southern power to try its strength against the Cholas. 
The Chola Pandya struggle becomes a feature of the following half century, 
culminating in the extinction of the Chola power and the establishment of the 
Pandya ascendency for the time. 


The end of the Chola Empire and the Pandya Ascendency. 


Kulottunga's rule extended well beyond the first years of the idth cen- 
tury, and w his son Rājarāja succeeded to the throne he seems to have 
become heir to the Chola empire together with a crop of troubles which arose 
within its own boundaries We do not know for certain what the cause 
of the civil trouble was actually due to at this time, but practically all the 
northern part of the Chola empire, the Tondamandalam and the farther north 
of that region up to the banks of the Krishna, including the Chola territory 
proper reaching down to the banks of the Kaveri almost, seem to have be- 
come a seething cauldron of trouble and discontent. Räjaräja had a brother 
Rajéndra who seems to have held Tule, in the earlier years of Rajaraja, in 
the region bordering on Mysore. Whether he had anything to do with this, 
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we do not know, but the chief source of the trouble appears to have been 
the ambitious and enterprising Pallava ruler hailing from the South Arcot 
District with a capital at Cuddalore to give place ultimately to Tiruvadi or 
Tiruvadigai, Ko-Perumjinga by name. Three successive battles had to be 
fought in which the names of other chieftains of the northern part of this 
country also figure, and Räjaräja for the time managed to extricate himseli 
from the trouble owing to the good offices of his relative, the ruler of Mysore, 
Narasimha II, Hoysala. These disturbances were certainly taken advantage 
of by the Pandyas looking out for an opportunity for revenge. The young 
and enterprising contemporary of Räjaräja III was Märavarman Sundara 
Pandya who ascended the Pandyan throne about the same date as Räjaräja III, 
in 1216. He undertook an invasion of the Chola country in the south, and 
carried fire and sword up to the capital cities, Tanjore and Uraiyur. The 
empire was certainly in danger of collapse from which it was saved this 
time again by the intervention of the Mysore ruler. This became so neces- 
sary afterwards as the open hostility of the Pandyas, and the somewhat veiled 
hostility of the Pallava chieftain and his coadjutors in the north, were not 
as yet rooted out. This brought down the Mysore ruler again to intervene 
on behalf of Räjaräja III as against the Pallava or Kädava chieftain Kö- 
Perumjinga. Thereafter the Hoysalas found it necessary and perhaps even 
advantageous to themselves, to have a permanent camp in the Chola country 
which ultimately developed into the Hoysala capital called Vikramapura at 
Kannanur, some four or five miles across the Choleroon on the northern 
side from Srirangam. It was a strategic point from which the Hoysalas could 
watch movements both north and south, and thus be effective protection 
against the enemies of the Cholas, among whom we may now definitely 
count Rajendra III, a brother of Räjaräja also. So to the southern powers 
we have now to add the Hoysalas, and any achievement of the Pindyas, 
particularly against the Cholas. must in fact be through the overthrow of 
the Hoyéalas in the south. The Pandya-Chola war therefore assumes the 
character of a Pandya-Hoysala war to establish the influence of the one or 
the other in the Chola country. For the moment, however, the Hoyéalas 
held the field, and were efficient protection against the rebel chieftain, Kō- 
perurhjinga and to some extent hemmed in the Pandya flood from advancing 
too far to the detriment of the Chola kingdom. This went on through one 
generation. In the last years of Rajardja a fratricidal war arose between 
him and his brother Räjöndra III which seems more or less to have sealed 
the fate of the empire. Räjaräja’s reign ended in A.D. 1246 and his brother 
Rajendra had hardly been a few years in authority when there came to the 
Pandya throne a very ambitious and powerful prince who became famous 
in history as Jatavarman Sundara Pandya. 


The Need for Pandya Intervention. 


Jatavarman Sundara Pandya became heir to the policy of his predecessors 
on the Pandya throne. His two predecessors carried on an aggressive war 
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against the Cholas with considerable success, and were held in check only 
by the Hoyéala intervention in favour of the Cholas, which was partly, 
if not entirely, responsible for bringing about the war. The Hoysala monarch 
Vira Somésvara found it necessary to establish himself more or less per- 
manently in a capital of his own, not far from that of the Cholas at Uraiyür 
and Tanjore, both of which suffered from the Pandya invasions. Somévara’s 
position at Kannanir on the north bank of the Coleroon over against Šrī- 
rangam offered some security to the Cholas against the aggressions of the 
Pandyas in the south, and perhaps even against the active enemy, the Kadava 
chieftain K6-Perurhjinga, in the South Arcot District. The Chola empire 
which at its height extended through the whole of the Madras Presidency 
has been narrowed to some extent in the north by the rise of a new power, 
the Kakatiyas, so that the northern boundary of the Cholas even under 
Kulottunga III could not have gone beyond the Krishna river. The region 
between the Krishna extending southwards to Kanchi, nay in fact to the 
southern Pennar and beyond, became a seething cauldron owing to the struggle 
among the feudatories of the empire each one of whom made the best effort 
that he could to set himself up independently of the central power. In the 
northern part of the empire, particularly this discontent seems to have found 
encouragement owing to the rivalry of Rajendra III to the reigning Chola 
Räjaräja III. Rajaraja achieved very considerable success against these 
northern chieftains, early in the reign, by his effective operations against 
the Kadava chieftain Kö-Perumjinga. But then the fortunes of war often 
went against him, and he was even made prisoner of war by this self-same 
chieftain, and was saved three several times only by the timely intervention 
of tne Hoysalas on all these occasions. The establishment of the Hoyáala 
power in the Chola country therefore came in as an act of benevolent inter- 
vention to begin with. The existence of a powerful chieftain like the Hoysala 
in the heart of the Chola country must therefore have been unsatisfactory 
from the point of view of the aggressive Pandyas on the one side and of the 
feudatory malcontents in the Chola empire itself on the other. Such a posi- 
tion would not conduce to the maintenance of peace, and the war therefore 
now assumed the character of a war between the Pandyas and the Hoysalas, 
the Chola feudatories taking part on the one side or the other, not in obedience 
to the demands of their loyalty to their liege-lord, but in accordance with 
their self-interest and friendliness either to the HoySalas or to the Pandyas. 
The accession of Jatüvarman Sundara Pandya therefore came at a time 
when he could hardly remain at peace even if he were so minded. 


The Pandya Ascendency under Jatävarman Sundara Pandya. 


Jatàvarman therefore had to undertake an expedition against Vira 
Somésvara in the Kaveri delta and carried the war further through the Chola 
empire in an effort to destroy the Hoysala influence and bring the Cholas 
more or less under his own influence instead. He carried a successful and 
glorious campaign across the whole extent of the Chola country to the 
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banks of the Krishna,? whereat he stopped his further progress, as one of 
his poetical panegyrists would have us believe, because it was a woman that 
was ruling across the Krishna frontier. This seems rather an anachronistic 
statement, as queen Rudramma had not yet come to the Kakatiya throne, 
and it was still Ganapati who was the Kakatiya ruler. But as Ganapati is 
mentioned in the preceding verse, these perhaps refer to two campaigns 
one following the other. Be that as it may, the flood of Jatavarman’s in- 
vasion had the effect, so far as the Cholas were concerned, of turning the 
Hoyéalas from out of the Tamil country for the time being, and bringing 
the KAdava chieftain of South Arcot into some kind of loyalty to the Chola 
empire; this also made the northern chieftains realise the danger of their 
ways. Jatävarman was able to celebrate the assertion of his authority by 
great benefactions to the temple at Srirangam and otherwise signalise his 
success by his coronation in Chidambaram, thus establishing a period of 
Pandya ascendency over the whole of the Chola empire which lasted for 
the next half a century almost unmolested. In the course of Jativarman 
Sundara Pandya's great campaign northwards, either because there were 
disturbances, or because of an anticipation of such, two of his co-regents 
had to be active, one by name Vira Pandya in Ceylon? and another by name 
Vikrama Pandya* in the western regions of Travancore. Their campaigns 
were about as successful as those of Sundara Pandya himself and the Pandya 
power had some respite for the next half a century. 
Condition of the Tamil Country at the beginning of the 14th Century. 
One feature of Pandyan rule at this period must be noted here. During 
the 13th century, the Pandyan kingdom seems to have been ruled by a king 
as usual, but the ruler seems to have been assisted in the administration by 
a number of collateral relations, often brothers, who held the more important 
governorships and viceroyalties. This arrangement seems to have been so 
prominent, and perhaps even permanent that to intelligent foreigners it seem 
1. Milävaficchella Venädar tangalai venra tadan- 
Takin madurai-man Sundara Pändiyan Sülndirainji 
Yalina mannavar tannéval Seyya vavanimutia 
Valsl vali tiranddin vada vendari matriande 

2. Puyalumdarıyum porukaip puvantka vira punal 
Vayalundaralam daru korkai Kavalavaranappor 
Muvalun-Gapapati moytta 5enjoti mukattirandu 
Kayalundenumaduo munivariya karaname- 

3. Kongarudal kilyakuttiyirukotteduttu 
Venganajalil véduppume mangaiyargal 
Sülattamampunaiyum Sundarattó] minavanuk 
Kilatanitta ipai See also Ep. Rep, 435 of 1905 & 623 of 1920 

4. Minavarkku Vikkirama Pandiyarku Véndaridum 
Yanai tiruvu|lattérumó— Tànavarai 
Vehradalla méni niam vellaiyalla 
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ed as if the empire was governed by five rulers in combination as it were, 
the notion being more or less strengthened by one of the Pandyan titles 
Panchavan. Whatever it be, during this period there were Pandyan princes 
ruling who could be regarded more or less as kings not merely by foreigners 
alone but even by the very inhabitants of the country, Jatavarman 
Sundara Pandya was succeeded by another Jatavarman, but it is 
doubtful whether he was really the successor to the Pandya throne, as 
very soon after we find the great Maravarman Kulaékhara on the throne 
who ruled for the long period of about 44 years. It seems likely, however, 
that Jatavarman Sundara Pandya II came in for a comparatively short -rule 
between Jatavarman Sundara 1 and KulaStkhara. At the end of the 13th 
century and the beginning of the 14th, the condition of South India was 
somewhat as follows. The whole of the Tamil land was under Pandya rule, 
the boundary extending as far north as the Krishna itself in the lower course 
of the river, and taking in the whole of the Tamil country under their author- 
ity. To the westward of them along a frontier running through what is 
the state of Mysore now, happened to be the territory of the Hoysalas who 
had asserted their independence at the end of the last century when the later 
Chalukyas of Kalyani gradually weakened and ultimately passed out of 
existence as a political power. Almost simultaneously, in fact somewhat 
earlier the Kakatiya who had already been a powerful feudatory of the 
Chajukyas, showed a tendency to throw off the yoke of the central power 
and gradually established himself in independence, the Käkatiya territory occu 
pying the eastern half of the Nizam’s dominions with the capital first at Anama- 
konda and next at Warangal, not far from it. To the westward of this, 
and to the north of the Hoysala power, lay the dominions of the Yädavas, an- 
other feudatory dynasty under the later Chäjukyas, who about the same time as 
the Hoysalas established themselves in independence. The Yadavas held 
their territory from the Vindhyas southwards to as far south as Sholapur, 
but sometimes extending their frontier as against the Hoyéalas to bring it 
down practicallp to what is now the northern frontier of Mysore. The 
Hoysala territory took into it all the state of Mysore now, and several of the 
districts of the Bombay Presidency next adjoining the Mysore frontier of to- 
day. Thus placed, the Yadavas and the Hoyéalas were constantly at war, as 
the frontier that separated them was a variable one, owing to the absence of 
natural features which could mark them off distinctly. The southem frontier 
of the Hoysalas was marked off certainly distinctly by the hills at the foot of 
the Mysore plateau, but the political exigencies already adverted to, called for 
their expansion into what was the Chola kingdom. It was this that called 
for activity on the northern boundary from the Yadavas, but at the time to 
which we have now arrived, there was something like an understanding be- 
tween the two in respect of their frontiers, particularly as the advance of the 
Pandya pushed back the Hoyéalas into their own territory. In re- 
gard to the frontier between the Käkatiyas and the Pandyas, there certainly 
was a great river, the lower course of the Krishna, which does make some- 
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what of an effective frontier. But what was really a more important point 
is, it was a frontier more distant from the headquarters of the Pandyas than 
when their capital was in the Chola country as under the great Märavarman 
Kulaéékhara, the last great ruler. Further the northern feudatories remain- 
ed for the time being loyal under the empire, particularly the Yadavariya 
chieftains who claimed descent from the Chilukyas themselves and held a 
very considerable part of the northern territory of the a empire. 


The Character of the Muhammadan Intervention in the South. 

` Tt was in this position of affairs that the newly established Muhammadan 
power at Delhi which had extended its authority to take practically the whole 
of Hindustan effectively now looked forward across the Vindnyas with a 
view to conquest. In the last years of Maravarman Kulasékhara, the ruler ol 
Delhi was Allaud-din Khalji, whose preoccupations were pre-eminently the 
keeping of the invading Mughals outside the Punjab frontier and providing 
against their effective advance on that frontier. That meant very heavy 
military expenditure and the maintenance of an efficient army which could 
keep the nomads who appeared in millions pouring into the country, out of 
the frontier by sheer force. Allaud-din's policy therefore was much rather 
the maintenance of the empire that he already had, in efficiency rather than 
its expansion to take in distant territory across difficult mountains and deep 
rivers. He had, however, clear notions, by a previous raid or two that he 
-nnducted into the Dakhan, as to the wealth of the country there, and the 
possibility of defeating the rulers who had the government of these territories. 
He developed therefore a policy of sending out invasions across the Vindhya 
mountains to defeat the Indian states of the south and draw from their 
stored up resources the wealth that he so much needed for his own campaigns 
against the Mughals. He sent out invasions therefore against Devagiri, the 
state next across the Narmada river. After having brought it under his author- 
ity first indirectly and then perhaps a little more directly, he sent out an 
invasion to the next neighbour, the Käkatiyas of Wärangal. After bringing 
them into submission, his general could next go forward further south to 
capture the resources of South India, the wealth of the temples of which was 
one irresistible attraction. But what was really more, in those days the mili- 
tary necessity for possessing fighting elephants in number was great; and 
South India and Ceylon were regarded as the home of a powerful breed of 
these beasts which proved so efficient in the campaigns of those days. An 
invasion of South India therefore had to be undertaken ; but then they could 
not leave the flank under enemies, and therefore the Hoysala power also came 
in for their attention. The Hoyéala adopted the cautious policy of submit- 
ting to the inevitable at need and waited upon the future for an opportunity 
to regain independence, if need be by force so that the Hovyéala state was 
left more or less intact when the invasion of the south was undertaken. This 
distant campaign while meeting the views of the general in command was 
actually brought about as a result of a civil war between two brothers, the 
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successors of Maravarman Kulasékhara. For one reason or another, Mära- 
varman entrusted a natural son of his by name Virapandya, perhaps really 
the more capable, with the government of a part of his territory to the neglect 
of the heir-apparent, as the prince concerned took it. Through treachery of 
Vira-Pandya or other provocation, he proceeded to murder the father and 
assert his rights. Being defeated by his more capable brother he could only 
fy to the Muhammadan armies encamped across the frontier, and this brought 
on the invasion of the south by the Muhammadans 


The Condition of the South after the Muhammadan Invasions 


The story of the Muhammadan invasions of the south is briefly told 
The invasion came ostensibly in respect of the other Dakban kingdoms 
more for reasons of wealth than of actual conquest. In the case of South 
India, however, the wealth wanted included the strong breed of elephants of 
the south, more warworthy than the other breeds. The invasion ostensibly 
came upon South India alone; but it halted at the southern frontier of the 
Yadava kingdom near Sholapur, and from there a raid was undertaken 
against the Hoyésalas. The HoySala kingdom suffered and was threatened 
sufficiently to sue for peace, and the HoySala prince was despatched to Delhi 
with a recommendation from Malik-Kafur for favourable treatment.! So 
Malik-kafurs flank was safe more or less, and an invasion could march 
south without molestation. The object was the suppression of Vira Pandya 
ostensibly with a view to placing Sundara Pandya on the throne, Battles 
were fought in the central region of the Tamil country between the foothills 
of the plateau and Trichinopoly. Vira Pandya was defeated and driven out 
and Sundara Pandya was placed on the throne. After plundering at least 
the bigger temples of the south, such as Srirangam and Chidambaram the 
army marched on Madura, where the capital was easily occupied and a plun- 
dering raid sent as far down as Ramesvaram itself. After sweeping the 
country clean of all extra wealth, Malik-Kafur thought it prudent to retire 
having carried out to his satisfaction completely the campaigns upon which 
he came to the south. Kulas&khara's son Sundara Pandya, was placed upon 
the throne, and, with a fabulous plunder, Malik-Kafur returned to Delhi. 

The condition of things in South India was deplorable in many ways. 
The Hoysala was left in power, but with much crippled resources, his very 
capital having suffered serious damage by the Muhammadan raid. But he 
was in resources enough vet to make a more or less successful effort to re- 
gain his lost position to a considerable extent if only he were allowed the 
time that was necessary to rehabilitate himself in peace. Omne of the dis- 
turbing factors preventing this would have been the activity of his Pandya 
contemporaries, but since Vira Pandya happened to be overthrown, Sundara 


1. Ep. Car, VII, Shimoga 68. For a fuller account of these invasions, &c., 
see the Authors South India and her Muhammadan Invaders. Oxford University 
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Pandya was in no condition to cause any disturbance from the South. So 
the Ballàla was left more or less to himself. In regard to Sundara Pandya, 
we have hardly any detail as to what his doings were, whether he made any 
serious effort at all to rehabilitate himself. It looks as though Malik-Kafur 
left a few garrisons here and there to maintain a sort of hold upon South 
India while leaving the restored rulers to continue to administer their own 
kingdoms. The Pandya territory at the time was extensive and at least 
nominally extended as far north as the banks of the Krishna. But the 
northern feudatories who were already troublesome under the last Cholas 
were inclined to throw off the yoke of the Pandyas equally, and seemed to 
have had the countenance, and to some extent even the assistance, of the 
Balläla for the time being. So the Pandya Kingdom showed the natural 
tendency to collapse. This was aggravated by the civil war first, and the 
Muhammadan invasions after, so that we could imagme that Sundara Pan 
dya was confined more or less to the home territory of the Pandyas, the 
more recent conquests being of doubtful allegiance. It therefore became 
more or less a question of what exactly either of the South Indian rulers 
could do to reclaim South India either jointly or singly. Joint action would 
involve the two powers being more or less in a satisfactorily strong condi- 
tion. While this condition might have been satisfactory in respect of the 
Hoyéala, particularly after the prince had returned with favourable condi- 
tions granted by Allaud-din,' it is not possible to say as much about the 
Pandya. Whether the Hoysala was going to step into the breach seemed 
yet doubtful It was clear that the Pandya was in no condition to com- 
pletely recover the possession of his kingdom, thanks to the activity of his 
defeated rival Vira Pandya, and this state of things gave the opportunity for 
an enterprising ruler to essay more successfully this difficult task than the 
feeble Sundara Pandya. 


Conditions favourable for the rise of a new power 


This was not unlikely in the circumstances as Vira Pandya had only 
been defeated by Malik-Kafur and had escaped into the Kongu country, 
and perhaps across into the Kerala country, for protection. So long as 
he was free, it was not likely that Sundara Pandya would be left in peace. 
Therefore he would, as we should ordinarily expect in the circumstan be 
cecupied nearer home too much to pay sufficient attention to the affairs 
of the empire to which he had become heir as the successor of Mara 
varman Kulaśēkhara. Such a peaceful condition of affairs had been a great 
deal negatived by the fratricidal war first and the Muhammadan irruption 
following on it and as a consequence of it. We see the evidence of it in the 
northern territory of the Chola empire getting into the possession of the 
powerful Chola feudatories who had begun, even when the last Cholas were 
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ruling, to conduct themselves as if they were independent powers. This ten- 
dency on the part of these feudatories found encouragement in the slow ad- 
vance of the HoySala influence into these regions. It was not as if the Hoy- 
Sala made any conquest or annexed territories, but it looks much rather as 
if the Hoysala gradually extended his influence and placed himself in a poesi- 
tion of leadership, it may be leadership against their Pandya overlords, and 
ultimately becoming himself the overlord of these northern states. That 
would account satisfactorily for the Hoyéala finding it necessary to be in 
Tiruvannamalai often as a convenient centre to begin with. Tiru- 
vannamalai ultimately developed almost as the capital of the Hoyéala 
in his later wars against the Muhammadans. But for the present, the Pandya 
ruler, Sundara Pandya, was troubled by the possibility of a Ceylon invasion ; 
but what was much more real, the activity of Vira Pandya which he was 
likely to resume the moment that he knew the Muhammadan power had 
left the South. If ever a Kerala ruler, or one of the feudatory princes of 
Kerala had a chance, it was now, and we do find a prince of Kerala taking 
the tide at the flood 


Jayasimha of Küpaka and his son Ravi Varman Kulasékhara. 


Immediately north of the small kingdom known as Vénpàd already re- 
ferred to, was another division of Kerala generally known by the term Kü- 
paka, the capital of which at the time seems to have been what is now 
Quilon, called Külam by the Muhammadan historians of the time, Kolam- 
bam by the early European writers, and Kolamba in Sanskrit which would 
mean a boat. This part of Kérala was ruled at the time by a prince who 
claimed to be a descendant of the dynasty founded by Yadu, and belonged 
to the Sémavarhéa in consequence. His name was Jayasimha in consequence 
of which probably the little kingdom of Küpaka over which he ruled came 
to be known as Jayasimharäd. He seems gradually to have built up the 
kingdom in such a way not merely to consolidate his position in the ancestral 
xingdom of Küpaka, but even to extend his influence over Venäd and the 
rest of South Travancore as a counter effort against Pandya extension. He 
seems to have assumed the title Vira Kerala also. He was married to a prin- 
cess by name Uma, and by her had a son who was named Ravivarma, who 
later assumed the full style Ravi Varman Kulaśčkhara. It was this prince, 
born in the year A.D., 1165-66, who was to achieve the greatness of his coun- 
try by taking advantage of this opportunity. It seems likely that the father 
had laboured hard to extend his frontiers by imposing his authority over 
Vénad and even the Tamil districts beyond ; but it does not appear that he 
had brought these small states definitely under his authority. Prince Ravi- 
varman when he succeeded his father might have taken steps to rivet his 
authority over these southern states. We have a few definite statements 
concerning this ruler, which, if carefully interpreted with adequate knowledge 
of the historical surroundings of the time, would yield us definite details re- 
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garding his history. It seems from a fugitive Malayalam stanza’ quoted in 
grammatical works that he defeated a Vikrama Pandya in Vénad and took 
from him possession of that region. Having made this conquest and adding 
these southern states to his own, he consolidated his position in South Tra- 
vancore. What, according to the verse in question, follows in consequence 
of this 1s of some derable importance, namely, that he took the territory 
from Vikrama Pandya and made it over to a Pandya ruler who, in gratitude, 
gave him his daughter in marriage, as in fact the Päficäla monarch Drupada 
gave—at any rate vowed to give—his daughter Draupadi to the Pandava 
prince Arjuna who defeated him. As the statement appears in the verse it 
looks as though he overthrew Vikrama Pandya who attempted a usurpa- 
tion of authority, and handed him over with the territory to the Pandya 
monarch for the time being. We know of a Vikrama Pandya who was con- 
temporary of the great Jatävarman Sundara Pandya who came to the throne 
in A.D. 1251. Among his brother Pandyan princes who co-operated with him, 
we find the names of two, a Vira Pandya and a Vikrama Pandya, the for- 
mer distinguishing himself in campaigns against Ceylon,* and similarly the 
latter achieving distinction by his conquest of Vépád and extension of Pandya 
authority over Kérala country. This Vikrama Pandya might have survived 
Jatävarman Sundara and remained in government of Vénpàád under his suc- 
cessors. It would therefore seem as if Ravi Varman began his political career 
by operating against this Vikrama Pandya when he made an attempt to set 
up in rebellion, it may be against the great Pandya Märavarman Kulaéé- 
khara, and by that act won the favour of the great Pandya to the extent that 
the Pandya monarch gave him, in gratitude, his own daughter in marriage. 
Ravivarman Kulafekhara's Achievements. 

It would perhaps be the most convenient way to understand Ravi Varman 
Kulasékhara’s achievements by a careful study of the Arulila Perumal in- 
ecription of his fourth year’ in the Vishnu temple at Conjivaram, as the in- 
scripton sets forth in five $lokas the whole of his career which may require 

be explained, so that what is stated in the verses may be understood 
clearly. We shall therefore set forth the verses in translation and proceed 
to explain them in the light of the historical information at our disposal. 
The first* of these verses states " In the country of Kéraja there was a king 





i. Lilatilakam, a Malayalam Grammar in Sanskrit of the 14th or 15th Century 
I am indebted to Mr. T. K. JasEPH, B.A, L.T.. for the information and the verse,— 
Drönäya Drupadam Denaüjaya iva Kshmäpäla bäläm bali ; 
Venättin udaiyöru Ravi Varmäkhyö Yadünäm patih ; 
Pándyam Vikrama pürvakam padaiyil-vaccáttippidicchannané : 
Pändyesäya kuduttu tasya tanayäm padmänanäm agrahit. 
Records of his 14th year: A.D. 1266, in Tinnevelli & S. Arcot, 
Ep. Indica, IV, 145-52 
Svasti Sri Jayasimha ityabhihitöh Somänvyottamsakö : 
Rajasidiha Kéraléshu vishay& nátho Yadukshmáübhrtám 
Jätösmäd Ravi Varma bhipatir Uma dévyim Kumara Sivat 
Déhavyüpya (1188) Sakabda bhàáji samayé déhiva viro resah. 
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the lord among Yadu kings, the most excellent among kings of the lunar 
dynasty called Sri Jayasimha, from whom was born, through his queen Uma- 
dévi as Kumdra from Siva, Ravivarma as if he was the embodiment of valour 
itself, in the Saka year 1188 (expressed by the chronogram Déhavyapya) “. 
What is worth remarking in this verse is that Jayasimha is already 
spoken of as the lordly among the Yadu kings, among the Kérala rulers, which 
seems to indicate that he had already established something like an overlord- 
ship over the petty sovereigns among whom the Kerala country was divided. 
The queen that bore the son Ravivarma ts called Uma Dévi, and Ravivarman 
is here given credit for great valour. The next verse? states it: “That one 
(Ravi Varma) led on to destruction the armies of his enemies as he did the 
strength of this sinful Kali age. Having done this, he made the Pandya 
Princess his queen in the same manner that he did the Goddess of Victory. 
So doing he attained to the position of ruler over Kerala, as indeed he did 
to that of fame, in the 33rd year of his age. He then protected his kingdom 
as he did protect his own city of Kolambha.” The statements in this verse 
require to be carefully examined. Omitting the similes for the moment, 
he is said to have conquered his enemies, and, along with his victory, obtained 
the princess of the Pandya monarch for his wife. He attained to the position 
of suzerain ruler over Kérala in his 33rd year, which would mean Saka 1221, 
or A.D. 1299. This statement seems a little too general for making any- 
thing out of except the broad fact that he reduced to submission to him his 
colleagues in the region of Kerala and brought them under his authority. 
This he was able to achieve as he defeated his enemies, and, as a result 
thereof, gained the hand of the princess of the Pandya. A stray Malayalam 
verse quoted in grammatical work Lila Tilakam, considered as a work of the 
14th or the 15th century, seems to throw some light upon this matter. That 
verse is translated :—" Ravivarman, the king of the Yadus of Vénàd, defeat- 
ed the Pändya with the prefix Vikrama at the head of his army, and, hand- 
ing him over along with the territory conquered from him, to the king of 
the Pändyas, as Arjuna brought king Drupada of Pafichala and handed 
him over to Drona the strong one obtained in return the daughter of the 
king." This Malayalam verse seems to convey these facts regarding a Ravi- 
varma ruler of the Yadus. Ravi Varma belonged to the Yadu Vaméa and was 
to achieve rule among them. He defeated a Vikrama Pandya on the field 
of battle and handed him over to the Pandya ruler of the time. In return 
for this act of service, he received from the Pandya, the Pandya princess 
for his queen. The obtaining of the Pandya princess for his queen is also 
stated in the second verse of the Kanchi inscription quoted above. He is 
also said to have married the princess as a result of victories that he won 





1. Kshayam nitvà söyam Kalibalamiva arätinivahän 
Jaya Srivat Kyitva nija sahacharim Pändyatanayäm : 
Trayatrimsadvarshé yaía iva yayau Kéralapadam 
Raraksha sóyam ráshtram nagaram iva Kélambam-adhipah. 
2. Lila Tilakam, see above p. 163. 
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in war against his enemies. This statement is followed up by another that 
he attained to suzerain rule over Kérala also in consequence. Obviously this 
seems to be explained in the Malayalam verse where we are told that Ravi 
Varma defeated a Vikrama Pandya in battle, and, by handing him over 
to the Pandya ruler of the time, obtained the Pandya's daughter for his 
queen. We may therefore take it that Ravi Varma fought against a Vikrama 
Pandya who apparently ruled over Venäda, and defeated him in battle ; and 
the fact that he handed over Vikrama Pandya to the Pandyan ruler of the 
time, seems to indicate clearly that this Vikrama Pandya set up as a rebel, 
at any rate, set up as an independent ruler in the country of Kerala. We 
found, as we stated above, that among the rulers that assisted in the govern- 
ment of the Pandya empire, a Vikrama Pandya under Jatàvarman Sundara. 
In this century it seems to have been more or less the general practice that 
the ruling Pandya was assisted by a number of his brothers. The foreign 
travellers who visited the country generally stated that there were five Pandyas 
ruling at the same time. We noted already that we have mention of two 
euch rulers, a Vira Pandya, conqueror of Ceylon and a Vikrama Pandya 
of the Travancore country. There are some Tamil verses relating to the 
latter. One of them is a general one stating that " the hill Podiyil, the streams 
running down the sides of which scatter their spray in front of the rising 
sun, is the hill of the Pandya, Vikrama Pandya, who wore the garland of 
Indra, and who, in great anger, defeated the king of Vénád."! Another 
verse also found in the temple at Chidambaram like the previous one, addres- 
ses this Vikrama Pandya and warns him against marching northwards against 
his enemies 'having once returned from there, as the ruler there happened 
to be a lady? Here is a Vikrama Pandya who is said to have conquered 
Venäd, the Travancore country proper, and who went against the Kakatiya 
kingdom, and is said to have returned from there without conquering that 
kingdom as the ruler there happened to be a woman. The woman there of 
course is queen Rudramba who succeeded her father Ganapati. This incident 
and this war belongs to the period which falls within the 33rd year of Ravivar- 
ma Kulasékhara’s age, and refers specifically to the conquest of Vénid by 
Vikrama Pandya. We have to infer from this that this Vikrama Pandya 
who conquered Vénad perhaps made an effort to set himself up 
against the last great Pandya Maravarman Kulastkhara, and Ravi- 
varman Kula&khara's services consisted in defeating him and hand- 
ing him, and the territory perhaps, over to the Pandya ruler for 
he Ee 
1. Endumaruvi-iraviparaviyinmur 

Pündivalai visum Podiyit—Känduäina 

Venädanai verra Vikkirama Pändiyan meyp- 

Pünäram pündän poruppu. 

2. Vengan madayänai Vikkirama Pangiyane 

Pongi vada disaiyirpokadé—Yangiruppal 

Pennehy minda Perumale perisaiyalp- 

Pannonpum Veyväypakai. 
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the time being, who in return bestowed his daughter upon him. This 
would mean that Ravi Varman Kula&khara defeated the rebel Vikrama 
Pandya and earned the gratitude of Maravarman Kulasékhara Pandya, whose 
daughter he married in consequence. Märavarman Kula&khara was ruler 
of Madura, and if the statements of Marco Polo and other travellers are 
to be given full credit, there must have been in this reign a number of 
Pandya princess ruling over different parts of the country, and a Vikrama 
Pandya, the valiant lieutenant of Jatàvarman Sundara, holding rule in Vênãd, 
might have set up as a rebel. All this Ravi Varman Kula&ekhara achieved 
before A.D. 1299. The next following verse! which gives Ravi Varma the 
title Sangrama Dhira, the great in war, states that “having defeated in a 
great battle his enemy Vira Pandya, Sangrämadhira brought under sub- 
jection to the Kerala rule, the Pandya and the Chola kings as if these 
rulers were indeed policy embodied. In the 46th year of his age, he crown- 
ed himself on the banks of the Végavati, and, placing himself upon the 
throne, he besported for a long time in the company of the goddess of the 
earth, and the goddesses of Victory, Learning and Wealth This verse 
tells us plainly that 13 years after the first achievement, he conquered the 
Pandya and Chola kingdoms and brought them into subjection to him as 
ruler of Kérala, and, as if to mark this great achievement, he crowned him- 
self at Käfichi and was ruling prosperously for a long time thereafter; that 
is, between the years A.D, 1299 and 1312, he defeated the ene y by name 
Vira Pandya, reduced the Pandya kingdom and the Chola to subjection, 
and anointed himself at Kanchi as the supreme ruler of the Tamil land. 
This Vira Pandya must be the Vira Pandya, the natural son of Máravarman 
Kulasékhara, whose accession to power it was that brought about the fratri- 
cidal war which provided the occasion, if an occasion were wanted, for the 
Muhammadan invasion of the south. We have noted above that Māravarman 
Kulasékhara in the late years of his reign (A.D. 1293) appointed Vira Pandya 
to a co-regency which his son Sundara Pandya probably by the crowned 
queen, resented and showed himself hard-hearted enough to put his own 
father to death ultimately by assassination. This brought on the civil war 
in which Vira Pandya had the upper hand, and Sundara Pandya had to 
flee to the camp of Malik Kafur and invite him to invade the Pandya country. 
When Malik Kafur successfully defeated Vira Pandya and placed Sundara 
Pandya on the throne and left on the return journey with his army, Vira 
Pändya probably tried to take advantage of the opportunity and placed 
himself on the throne again. Ravi Varman Kula&khara must have gone 
naturally to the help of his brother-in-law, Sundara Pandya, and thus те. 
duced, the Pandya was in subordination to Ravi Varman Kula&khara in 
1. Jitvà Sangrämadhiro nppatiradhiranam vidvisham Vira Pändyam 

Krtväsau Pändya-Cholam naya iva tanımän Köralöbhyöpyadhinän : 

Shadchatvärimsadabdastatabhuvi makutam dharayan Végavatyah | 

kridan Simhäsanasthaschiramakrta mahi Kirti Vani Ramabhih, 
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respect of his kingdom which at the time included even the kingdom of the 
Cholas, as the Chola power had become practically extinct almost for two 
generations as a distinct kingdom. The statement therefore seems so far 
correct, that, by his defeat of Vira Pandya, Ravi Varman Kulasekhara brought 
the Pandya and the Chola kingdom into subordination to him. The next 
verse! proceeds to state that " having brought the Kerala, Chola and Pandya 
under his authority, and, having celebrated his conquest by his coronation, 
he turned out from Konkan (to which Vira Pändya had gone after his 
defeat for protection) into the forests further north, his great enemy Vira 
Pändya, by thoroughly defeating him at the head of his great army, King 
Sangräma Dhira wrote out his fourth year in the city of Käfichi. This ruler, 
the head jewel of the family of Yadus, enjoys the rule of the earth extending 
from the Himalayas in the north to the Malaya in the south, and bounded 
by the eastem the western mountains", The point requiring explanation 
i verse 4 is the year 4. His coronation on the banks of the Vegavati is 
already under reference in a previous verse, and his writing down the fourth 
year in Kanchi should mean that it must be the fourth year after this coro- 
nation of his and would give the date of the grant which provided for the 
celebrations of certain festivals, etc. in the temple. The coronation on the 
banks of the Vegavati, was in his 46th year. This must therefore be his 
50th year, which would mean the year A.D. 1315. He established himself 
as the ruler of Kerala in 1299 in succession to his father. He made himself 
suzerain over the Tamil kingdoms and crowned himself in Kanchi in Ар. 
1309-10, and indicted this inscription in A.D. 1314-15. A prose passage? fol- 
lowing in Sanskrit describes him in glorious terms, giving him the same attri- 
butes as in the verses above, but adding one or two characteristic features 
of his. One term which calls for attention is that he is described here, 
the worshipper at the lotus feet of Sri Padmanabha. He is said to be an 
expert in the 64 kalds or branches of learning, and in consequence he is 
called a Dakshina Bhoja. He is also given the supreme titles of Räjädhiräja, 
Paramésvara and Tribhuvana Chakravarti as if to leave it in no doubt that 
he established himself as the suzerain ruler of the whole of South India. 








Other Inscriptions of Ravi Varman Kulasekhara. 
An inscription of his which is found in the temple at Srirangam, is 


ee 

1. Krtva Kerala Chola Pandya Vijayam Kliptibhishekotsavah 
Sangamüpajayéna Künkapagatam tam Vira Pándyam ripum; 

Nitvä sphita-balam tatöpi vipinam nitvä dhisäm uttaram ; 
Känchyämatra Chaturtham abdamalikhiat Sangrämadhiro nrpah. 

2  Svasti Sri Chandrakulamangalapradipa Yädavanärayapa Käraladäiapunya 
Parinäma-nämantara-Karga Küpaka säryabhauma Kulasäkhari-pratishfäpita 
garudadhvaja-Kölambapuravarädhisvara Sri Padmanäbha Padakamala- 
dharmatarumülakanda sadgunälankära Chatußashtikalä vallabha Dakshina 
Bhöjaräja Sangrämadhira Mahäräjädhiräja Param&vara Jayasimhadévanan 
dana Ravi Varma Maharaja Sri Kulaétkhara Tribhuvanachakravarti. 
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almost in the same terms, and indicates his devotion to the God at Srirangam 
without giving the details in a specific form in which he has done it in the 
Arujaja Perumal] inscription. He seems to indicate in terms in verse 3! of 
this record, that he restored the temple of Srirangam by re-establishing the 
deity there with all the holy ceremonies necessary after the defilement of 
the Muhammadan invasions. He is in the course of this record described 
as a man who had full knowledge of the religion of the Veda, 
and did all that was necessary to make Srirangam the holy place that it 
was before the Muhammadan invasions. The grant itself refers to the pro- 
vision that made for the gift of money to a certain number of very 
leamed Brahmans on a particular day in the year, and to be continued 
from year to year. This is followed by a laudatory poem composed of 18 
couplets of which 16 are in praise of him, the two others being the necessary 
concluding stanzas, by a poet Kavi Bhiishana. The poem, of course, is cast 
in the characteristic style of laudatory poems, and what is stated in verse 22 
deserves attention. Sangrama Dhira is here described as the strong support, 
in the age of Kali, of Dharma that had grown weaker on account of the 
character of the age in conformity with the-general principle that a king is 
the champion-protector of the weak. In the course of the poem he is 
addressed more than once as Dakshina Bhoja and in the closing verse, verse 
16, his title Sangráma Dhira is described as the holy Panchäkshara, the 
name of five letters, giving similar relief to those who might make in- 
cantations therewith, as the real Penchakshara of Siva. The next inscription 
of importance of this ruler in the Tamil country is one comung from Tiruvadi 
in the South Arcot District from the Virattän&vara temple. The inscription 
i$ dated both in the Kali and the Saka years, the former, 4414, and the 
latter obviously 1235, of which it is only the last two digits that are clear. 
The date works out correctly to A.D. Dec. 29, 1313. He is again stated to have 
performed the great ablution of the whole sanctum of the temple from the 
pinnacle to the basement and provided it with a stone called Purascharana 
stone. This usually is a sort of an entrance pavilion, or chamber, where 
those who have to enter the sanctum for worship do all that is necessary 
to put themselves in a condition of spiritual fitness for the holy office. This 
is a feature of temples which is not generally marked off distinctly in South 
Indian temples, at any rate not called by that name. But a single stone 
platform with a pavilion over is a prominent feature of the temple of Padma- 
nabha in Trivandrum. The ceremony of Purascharana is provided for in 


1. Labdhä sägara n&mi bhümi vishayä rantum pratishta yata- 
Stasmai Sri Kulasrkharó Yadupatistrkshatrachüdamanih ; 
Rangesmin Kamala sahaya Harayé ramyam pratishtäm dadau 
Santah pratyupakurvaté-hyupakrtáh Sarvé Kimaträdbhutam 

2. Durbalasya balam Rajétyésha satya Sarasvati 

Sangramadhiro Dharmasya durbalasya balam Kalau. 


Sangramadhira ity€tam mantram panchäksharam budhäh 
Japanto durgatim nitva prapnuvanti param éivam 
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the Agamas, particularly the Päncarätra texts, and it should naturally be 
that in the Saiva Ägamas as well. While the ceremony is prescribed as a 
common feature, the pavilion feature is not so well known in South Indian 
temples. This brings us to the grand climacteric in the meteoric career of 
Ravi Varman Kulasekhara. Before closing this section, it must be mentioned 
that another inscription of this ruler is found in Poonamallee called Séra- 
Pandya Chaturvédimangalam, but undated, conveying, however the same kind 
of information as the previous ones. The insignia on the top of the in- 
scription,! however, shows the elephant goad (Ankusa), the sign of the 
Chéras, surmounting the fish and the tiger, the signs of the Pandya and 
the Chola, thereby indicating clearly the establishment of the dominance ol 
the Chéra over the other Tamil kingdoms, Pandya and Chola 

Critical Examination of Ravi Varman's Claims. 

This somewhat detailed examination of the inscriptions of Ravi Var- 
man Kula&khara sets forth the career of this ruler in some detail ; but this 
account taken from his records by themselves would still fall short of history 
without some confirmatory evidence in regard to at least those points where 
the deeds of Ravi Varman Kulatékhara bring him into contact with other 
rulers of South India of the time. We shall therefore have to examine this 
account in the light of the information available in regard to the condition 
of South India at the time Taken in series we may accept the date of his 
birth A.p. 1266 without further question. When he came to the throne of 
his father, Jayasimha had managed to increase the prestige of the family 
by extending his influence over the neighbouring princes of the Chéra, 30 
that he was perhaps something more than the mere hereditary prince of 
the Küpaka Désa. He seems to have made an effort to bring Vénad under 
his influence, if not exactly under his authority, and to extend his authority 
into the really Tamil parts of the Chéra kingdom, probably not without 
success. When he died and the state descended to his son, it was not merely 
the hereditary state of Kūpaka, or Jayasimhanád as it came to be called 
but a somewhat extended territory. The first landmark in Ravi Varman's 
career is his 33rd year by which time he had achieved primacy among the 
rulers of Kerala, thanks to the exertions of his father, and perhaps also 
his own. Now we come upon a definite historical statement that, when he 
ascended the throne of his father in his 33rd year, that is, A.D. 1299, he 
could give credit to himself of a signal achievement which resulted in his 
marriage with the Pandya princess. We shall have to find out 
who this Pandya Princess actually was and how he managed to 
secure her hand in marriage. There is some collateral evidence, and we 
quoted from literature a Malayalam verse which goes a little further than 
his inscriptions and gives the detail that he distinguished himself by a success- 
ful campaign against a Vikrama Pandya, and that it was by means of this vic- 
tory that he gained the Pandya princess for his queen. We mentioned already 





к و وا‎ 
1. Ep. Rep. 1911. p. 79 34 of 1911. and V.R.I. Ching 848. 
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that the name Vikrama Pandya is fairly common in the list of the Pandyas 
of the time, and that the name occurs among those who co-operated with 
Jatàvarman Sundara Pāņdya, and pointed out at the same time that that 
seemed at first sight a little anachronistic. We have now to consider who 
this Vikrama Pandya was, and how by defeating him Ravi Varman Kula- 
S&khara earned the gratitude of the reigning Pandya for the time being. 
We have noted already that the reigning Pandya was Maravarman Kulasekhara, 
who came to the throne some time in A.D. 1268, and had a rule of at least 42 
years. He was the last great Pandya, and ruled over the Pandyan and the 
Chola kingdoms combined into one empire almost. So the Pandyan ruler 
with whom Ravi Varman Kula&khara got into alliance should be no other 
than this Maravarman Kulasekhara Pandya. While he began his Teign peace- 
fully and perhaps continued to reign for some s In peace notwithstanding 
the fact that other Pandya princes who claimed to rule some region or other 
of the Tamil country simultaneously with him, and, in consequence, foreign 
travellers describe South India as being govemed by Five Pandyan kings 
simultaneously, generally taken as brothers, Some time later in his reign, 
comes into prominence one of these a Miravarman Vikrama Pandya, for 
whom we have dates ranging from A.D. 1283 onwards in certain regions of the 
Tamil country. He claims credit for being the conqueror of Kakativa Gana 
pati and the Chajukya ruler Vijaya Gandagopala. As Ganapati died about 
A.D. 1260, these achievements of his could be no other than the achievements 
of Jalavarman Sundara Pandya I with whom he might have co-operated in 
his northern campaigns! But what induced him to give himself titles of 
sovereign ruler in A.D. 1291? is not very clear. There must have come about 
some kind of a relaxation in the hold over these in the later years of Mära- 
varman Kulasökhara, that perhaps led to, it may be, an effort on the part 
of Vikrama Pandya to set himself up independently of Kulasekhara. Since 
the records of this Pandya before A.D. 1291 do not make the claim, we may 
take it that it was about that year that the Pandya prince found some reason 
to set up this extraordinary claim. By A.D. 1290 Ravi Varman Kula&khara 
would have been about 24 years, and, as a young man, he might have 
operated against Vikrama Pandya in his father's campaign, and achieved 
the signal distinction referred to in the Malayalam verse quoted above. 
Vikrama Pandya's activities in Vénad find mention in the Tamil verse? found 
among those on the east gopura of Chidambaram one of which states te- 
gorically that the hill Podiyil is specifically the hill of this Pandya, and that 
he conquered Venad. This must have been under Jativarman Sundara I 
as his records claim this conquest. If Ravivarman turned him out of Venad 
either in co-operation with his father, or by himself alone, he could give 
himself credit for having beaten him, and, if actually he made a prisoner 
1, See p. 23, note 2. 

2, Epig: 116 of the Collection for 1900. 

J. See p. 22. note 1. 
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of him and sent him over to the Pandya ruler for the time being against 
whom Vikrama Pandya would have been a rebel by his act, it would seem 
only natural that he did so. So this achievement of the defeat of Vikrama 
Pandya, the conquest of Vénad and the extension of authority of the Küpaka 
prince to South Travancore in fact, would naturally follow, the more so, 
if, in gratitude for this victory, the Pandya had bestowed the princess upon 
Ravi Varman Kula&khara. Ravi Varman Kulasékhara, would then have 
become the son-in-law of Máravarman Kula&khara, the last great Pandya 
and brother-in-law of his son Sundara Pandya, not Jafävarman Sundara 
Pandya Il. but perhaps the Pandya prince who figures in inscriptions as 
Maravarman Sundara Pandya. The claim therefore that by the 33rd year 
of his age, Ravi Varman KulaSékhara achieved primacy among the rulers 
of Chéra, and attained to the position of being the chosen son-in-law of the 
great Pandya contemporary Märvarman KulaSkhara himself seems well 
founded. This would be about the year A.D, 1299, which seems to fit in 
very well with what is recorded in Maravarman Vikrama Pandya's inscrip- 
tions. It seems therefore historically demonstrable that his early achieve- 
ments are real 





The Significance of his second Coronation. 

The next set of achievements have reference to the period following and 
take us to the 46th year of Ravi Varman Kulasekhara which would be A.D. 
1311-12, and 12 to 13 years from his coronation and marriage with the Pandya 
princess In his 46th year he is said to have crowned himself on the banks 
of the Végavati. Végavati is a stream which runs through the town of 
Käfiei and quite close to the Aruläla Perumal temple in Conjeevaram. He 
had already crowned himself in succession to his father as the suzerain ruler 
of Kerala, and what should this coronation be about, and that in a place 
like Conjivaram? The coronation here 18 obviously his crowning himself 
monarch with imperial pretensions to rule over the Tamil kingdoms of the 
Pandya and the Chola It was stated already that as a result of his pre- 
vious achievements he became the son-in-law of the great Pandya, Maravar- 
man Kulafökhara. If so, how are we to account for this conquest of the 
Pandya kingdom by Ravi Varman? Märavarman Kulasékhara's reign was 
very much disturbed in the later years. First there was the trouble created 
by his disaffected lieutenants among whom Vikrama Pandya was a promi- 
nent example. Later on he appointed one of his sons, Vira Pandya, generally 
regarded as not the legitimate son, which may mean nothing more than that 
he was not the son of the crowned queen, to a govemment, leaving aside 
the heir-apparent Sundara Pandya. That prince seems to have taken the 
neglect too seriously, and perhaps made efforts to counteract the mischief 
that might arise from this act of the father. This must have led naturally 
to misunderstandings between the princes, often leading to perhaps even dis- 
turbances in the kingdom. It is stated that the legitimate prince Sundara 
Pandya put his father to death and asserted his own claims to succeed to 
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his fathers position, and thus brought on the fratricidal war. This crime 
of Sundara Pandya does not appear to have been committed, soon after the 
appointment of Vira Pandya in A.D. 1296,! as we have inscriptions of Mara- 
varman Kula&khara going down to his 42nd year, that is almost A.D. 1310.2 
Sundara Pandya's crime, if it was actually committed, must have been more 
than a decade after the actual appointment of Vira Pandya to an important 
position. This would mean that Vira Pandya gradually consolidated his 
position, and perhaps had the countenance of his father as against, it may 
be, the machinations of the brother who did not wish that this Vira Pandya 
should gain too much power into his own hands and set up in succession to 
his father. When the matter was found to be well beyond peaceful solution, 
perhaps Sundara Pandya took upon himself the responsibility to assert his 
claims by even committing this crime. In the struggle that followed for the 
throne, he had the worst of it, as in fact he must have feared all the while, 
and had to fly for protection to the camp of Malik-Kafur and invite the 
Muhammadan army to invade the Pandya country. The Muhammadan in- 
vasions came and went, ostensibly defeating Vira Pandya and leaving Sun- 
dara Pandya to make good his claims to his ancestral kingdom, depleted of 
all the resources, which they left behind. It may be that Sundara Pandya 
was not as capable a prince as Vira Pandya, and, whatever capacity he had, 
It was impossible, could prevail against Vira Pandya in the crippled condition 
of the state. The evacuation of Madura by the Muhammadans was the 
signal for Vira Pandya to return and reassert his claims as against Sundara 
Pandya. In those circumstances if Ravi Varman went to the assistance of 
Sundara Pandya it would perhaps have been quite natural. But if Sundara 
Pandya was not able to do much for himself, and there was danger of anarchy 
in the Tamil country, the opportunity would have been too good for Ravi 
Varman Kulasékhara to attempt to establish his supremacy over the Tamil 
kingdoms. Almost through the reign of Maravarman KulaSékhara, the Chola 
and the Pandya kingdoms seem to have been regarded as almost one, and the 
capital of Märavarman is often spoken of as in the Chola town of Jayam- 
kondasolapuram, a few miles from Gangaikondasolapuram. Ravi Varman's 
intervention in the civil war in the Pandya kingdom and carrying the war 
farther northwards beyond the Pandya kingdom would but be natural in the 
circumstances ; and, if he achieved the conquest of these two by beating 
the Muhammadan garrisons out of the kingdom if any were left behind and 
asserted his authority, not over the Pandya kingdom of his brother-in-law 
which may seem rather unnatural or improper to do, but over the Tamil 
empire of the time composed of both the Chola and the Pandya kingdoms. 
such an achievement would be great enough to be celebrated by a second 
coronation of the ruler in the holy city of Conjivaram ; and such ‘a coronation 
would follow the well established precedents of the Pandyas as well as the 


1. Ер. 430 ої 1921. 
2, Ep. 339 of 1918. 
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Cholas. The coronation therefore on the bank of the river Vehka ( Véga- 
vati) is not the coronation of Ravi Varman as ruler of Kérala which had 
taken place already more than a decade before this, but as the suzerain 
king of the Tamil country in succession to the great Pandyas, Jatävarman 
Sundara Pandya prominently and his successors. He apparently had other 
campaigns to conduct before he could feel sure of his new position as the 
supreme ruler of Kérala, Pandya and Chola. Having conducted these cam- 
paigns successfully and to his satisfaction, he could return to Kanchi and set 
the seal of his great achievement by his donation to the temple, and the record 
that he made of it in the temple itself. The Vira Pandya that figures in these 
campaigns is certainly not the Vira Pandya we hear of in the earlier inscrip- 
tions, but the Vira Pandya, the son of Maravarman whom he ap- 
pointed to a government in A.D. 1296. This is made certain by the 
statement that after being defeated in the Pandya country, this Vira 
Pandya fled to Konkan wherefrom he had to be hounded out into the 
forests farther north, and it was only then that Ravi Varman could feel his 
achievement complete. Even so, we shall notice this very Vira Pandya re- 
turns and proves to be the means of undoing the achievement of Ravi Varman 
Kulaéekhara not very long after. But for the time Ravi Varman Kulasékhara 
remained supreme ruler of South India. He was not content with having 
set up this inscription in the Conjivaram temple, but even went to other 
places, such as Srirangam and Tiruvadi where he restored the worship in 
the temples by performing the holy ablution and otherwise repairing the 
damages the temples had suffered from the spiritual as well as the material 
point of view. He also set up inscriptions detailing his achievements in places 
like Poonamallet in the Chingleput Dt., among these a victory over a Sundara 
Pandya, in the 4th year after his coronation on the bank of the Vehka (Vé- 
gavati) as the supreme ruler of South India. His coronation on the bank 
of the river must have taken place in A.D. 1310-1311, and the inscriptions 
in these places are dated 1314-15. 

A Historical Estimate of Ravi Varman's Achievements. 

This series of achievements of Ravivarman Kulasékhara seems at first 
sight to be no more than warranted by the political exigencies of the time. 
We have high authority for the statement that statesmen, administrators and 
men of action generally have to adopt policies and courses of action accord- 
ing to the demands of the moment generally included in the term expedi- 
ciency, as the late Mr. Ramsay MACDONALD told the members of a History 
Conference. But the proper appraising of the various influences that called 
for a particular course of action and the consequences to which such action 
usually led are matters which are to await the arrival of the historian whose 
function it is to weigh and consider the influence of each one of the factors 
that contributed to the adoption of a particular course of action, and the 
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1. Eps. 33 & 34 of 1911 & Rep. 1911. р. 79. 
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results or further action to which this actually leads. Here is the case of 
Ravi Varman Kula&khara, it may be the example of the father that led 
him gradually to the extensive conquests or extension of his authority. Jaya- 
simha's efforts were to make the influence of Küpaka dominant in Kérala, 
which meant the extension of his authority over Vénàd and the Tamil part 
of Travancore lying to the south of it as a preliminary. The conquest of 
Vépàd and the districts next adjoining would add very considerably to the 
prestige and influence of the ruler of Küpaka, and perhaps entitle him to 
. a primary among the small Chéra states comprising the whole of the kingdom 
of Chéra. That is one thing. But incidentally it should have brought Jaya- 
eimha and his son into hostile contact with the Pandya which naturally 
would lead them on, according to the exigencies of the moment, to take fur- 
ther action as occasion called for against the Pandyas unless they were in 
an unassailably strong position and maintained themselves in such a posi- 
tion. As it happened that was not to be the case with the Pandya kingdom 
as it was at the time. There was much that is unsettling in the position, 
and the political balance of power could not be maintained with any chance 
of permanence. But more than this chance of simple aggression, the very 
operations in South Travancore brought Ravi Varman Kula&khara into 
contact with the Pandyas which fructified into more intimate relationship 
between the two ruling families. The extinction of the authority of the 
usurping Pandya prince, Vikrama-Pandya, led on to a Marriage alliance, 
which is only symbolical of a political alliance. This necessarily would bring 
the Kerala ruler to take more active interest in the affairs of the Tamil king- 
doms. The time when Ravi Varman Kulasekhara succeeded his father hap- 
pened to be one of the great stir in the Pandya country through an act of the 
great Pandya Máravarman Kula&khara who created for himself a crop of 
trouble by the appointment of Vira Pandya to a government as it seemed 
to the neglect of the heir-apparent. ‘Ths consequential struggles of this im- 
politic act of the great Pandya naturally would give Ravi Varman Kula- 
&khara the opportunity for intervention even if he should be peacefully in- 
clined so far as the territory across the mountain border of Travancore is 
concerned. The death of Máravarman Kula&khara Pandya accentuated the 
further crisis by the acts of Vira Pandya on the one side struggling for the 
throne as was anticipated, and by the effort of Sundara Pandya to come into 
what was legitimately his own, and offered a good political crisis for Ravi 
Varman's intervention on behalf of his own brother-in-law as against the 
ambitious, if unlegitimate, Vira Pandya. But Sundara Pandya's flight to 
the Muhammadan camp instead perhaps stayed any action that Ravi Var- 
man Kula&khara could have taken, and the fact that Ravi Varman did not 
then interfere is evidence of his prudence, If Malik-Kafur on behalf of 
Allaud-din sympathised with Sundara Pandya and rendered him assistance, 
Ravi Varman's intervention would be superfluous, and would lead to conse- 
quences which would complicate his position badly. Perhaps he also sus- 
pected as many others must have and in fact sundara Pandya himself must 
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have done, the Muhammadan garrisons were not going to settle down there 
permanently, or effect permanent conquest of the distant Tamil parts at all 
in the face of Allaud-din's caution that his ambition was not the conquest 
of a distant empire. When the Muhammadan garrison left Madura, Vira 
Pandya who had been defeated and driven away would naturally appear 
again, and that was the occasion which would call for Ravi Varman's in 
tervention, and so he intervened. Vira Pandya again fled from the field of 
battle and escaped into Konkan wherefrom he was driven farther north in- 
to the forests by Ravi Varman Kula&khara himself. But this intervention 
in behalf of Sundara Pandya could not be such a simple matter as Mara- 
varman Kulasékhara’s empire took into it the whole of the Chola country 
and the Chola feudatories were up in arms against Rajaraja, the last Chola 
ruler and his successo That naturally drew him on into the Chola empire 
to see to it that the rebel feudatories of the Chola country did not create 
further trouble for Sundara Pandya. That meant military intervention and 
more than one campaign which occupied him three years in all, perhaps more 
than three years, at the end of which he could count himself upon having 
accomplished a complicated task, of which at least he must have had some 
idea even at the outset of his intervention. It is in token of this success- 
ful accomplishment that he crowned himself at Conjeevaram, the northern ca- 
pital of the Cholas and the city particularly which was the bone of conten- 
tion between the powerful northern feudatories of the Cholas and the Cholas 
themselves. It besides signified the assertion of the authority of the southern 
rulers as against the one other Hindu power that was left, the Hoysala which 
was left in peace by the Muhammadans because of his obvious early sub- 
mission. The Hoysala ruler found it profitable to take advantage of the dis- 
turbances in the northern frontier of the Tamil kingdoms to extend his own 
authority gradually into this region. So Ravi Varman's coronation at Con- 
jeevaram would signify at once the assertion of his authority over the two 
Tamil kingdoms, and would amount to an assertion of his authority over 
the three Tamil kingdoms. In fact his coronation in Kanchi would have 
been a Trairdjya Pattäbhishöka or an imperial coronation as the conferment 
of the title Trkshatrachüdamani in the Srirangam epigraph' will show. Hav- 
ing done this to symbolise the assertion of his authority, he had to make 
it good by actual campaigns, and he did so by marching further northward 
and fighting and placing on record the consummation of this achievement by 
donations to the great temples of the south, Conjivaram, Srirangam and 
Tiruvadi, and even comparatively smaller places such as Poonamalee in the 
Chingleput District. Poonamallee is calied Séra Pandya Chaturvédi Man- 
galam perhaps in honour of his brother-in-law, and so it is named in this 
inscription, and that in the inscription the @ikusa is made to dominate the 
tiger and the fish is again another clear indication, if such were wanted, of 











l. The epigraphists r ascribes this to the defeat of Jatävarma Sundar 
Pandya II. (Vide Ep. Rep., 1911, p. 79.) 
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this assertion of his overlordship. We therefore seem entitled to infer that 
Ravi Varman Kulasékhara's intervention in the Tamil country was not mere- 
ly the result of accidents or the exigencies of his position as the son-in-law 
of the last great Pandya and the brother-in-law of the legitimate aspirant 
to the throne, but an act of Ravi Varman Kulas&khara with a view to esta- 
blish his authority as the supreme ruler of the South in succession to the 
great Cholas and the Pandyas in the centuries before him. 

Apart from this imperial act, there is much to the credit of Ravivarman 
Kulasékhara which ought to receive attention in any estimate of him as a 
man and ruler. He seems to have been highly educated, as in fact several 
members of this dynasty of Travancore rulers were, and stood high in the 
estimation of the Pandits of his court as a scholar. He is credited with 
having written the drama Pradyumnaábhyudayam intended to celebrate one 
of the striking exploits of Krishna-Vishnu, and the drama is said to have 
been intended to be put on the boards on the Yatrd festival of Sri Padma- 
nabha, apparently the God in Trivandrum. ‘There is nothing on the face 
of it to call this authorship into question. We know it has been in respect of 
the great Harsha of Kanauj, and it is sometimes taken for granted, rather 
too easily, that some poet of the court composed the drama and foisted it 
upon the ruler for the time being as patron. While on the face of it, it 
seems possible, it does not appear to us unlikely that rulers essayed writing 
these pieces as exhibitions of their own scholarship ; and there is nothing to 
prevent such works being published, if need be after revision by the Pandits 
of the court, provided they received the approval of the assembled Pandits 
after being 'read before them as was usually the case. It seems therefore not 
at all unlikely that Ravivarman Kulasékhara wrote the drama above men- 
tioned. The more so, as he is stated, beyond all possibility of doubt, to 
have been so competent a scholar in poetics and rhetoric that he was re- 
quested by the poets of his court to be their guide in reading through 
Mankhuka's Kavya Alaikara Laksena. The exposition made by him to the 
assembled Pandits of his court has been incorporated by Samudrabandha as 
Alankara Sarvasva and is available to us now. That the assembled Pandita 
of a court should discuss a work on poetics and rhetoric such as the one 
mentioned, in the presence of the king seems more or less the usual practice 
when the sovereign was a man with some pretensions to learning. Of course 
the Pandits would discuss points of doubt, difficulty and importance, the 
king following the discussions usually with intelligence and understanding. 
But when a king did happen to be a scholar, he was usually made the Pre- 
sident and his award as to the proper understanding or interpretation would 
be accepted in cases of doubt. This in fact is said to have been the practice 
in regard to the holding of assemblies of learning called Brahma Sadas. It 
is laid down that a Brahma Sadas should be assembled only by a king with 
high qualifications in learning, qualifications which would entitle him to 
occupy the presidential chair, and his awards were, whenever they were called 
for, accepted as final. We have a record of such assemblies held, one in 
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Ujjain and one in Pätalipura, in the Kavyamimamsa of Rajasékhara, where 
these formal assemblies were actually held, and degrees in proficiency were 
conferred on various exponents not only of literature but even of the arts. 
Apart from these formal assemblies convened for the purpose of examining 
learned people and setting the seal of approval of a learned body upon the 
degree of proficiency to which they had attained, the courts of Indian princes 
were in many cases informal assemblies of learned men on many occasions, 
and interesting discussions often took place in which particular sovereigns 
when sufficiently competent took an active part also. It would therefore be 
nothing unlikely if a talented prince like Ravivarman Kulasékhara should 
have exhibited sufficient learning to have struck his courtier poets as being 
worthy to act as their guide in the discussions upon this difficult rhetorical 
work, In the light of this knowledge we possess, of some at least of the 
rulers of India, it may be carrying scepticism too far to decline to accept 
what the poet Samudrabandha states in so many words in the Prolegomena 
to his Alankéürasarvasva. He says in effect that the assembled poets re- 
quested Ravivarman that, in their difficult voyage through the sea of Alan- 
kära, as expounded in the text of Mafkhuka, he might prove to be their 
ship to carry them across in safety. Ravivarman himself is said to have 
given the exposition called afterwards Alankdrasarvasva on Mafikhuka's work, 
which was collected and edited by Samudrabandha. It seems therefore clear 
that Ravivarman as a prince, was a cultivated prince with a taste in literature 
which led him almost instinctively to correct judgments which evoked the 
admiration of the poets of his court, and it is perfectly likely that they should 
have sat down and discussed day to day before him the work with his ap- 
proval, and the result of these discussions might well have been recorded by 
a careful scholar which, in the actual circumstances of the case, might justi- 
fiably be held to be the work of the prince and allowed to pass as such, The 
Alankärasarvasva of Samudrabandha may have been a work of that kind, 
for the quality of which the ruler Ravivarman may have been essentially 
responsible. It is to the great credit of an active ruler like Ravivarman Ku- 
la&khara that he should have cultivated a difficult branch of learning to 
this high degree of proficiency. and left us sufficient evidence of his achieve- 
ment therein. That he should have found it possible to do so in the course 
of a life of great activity im other departments of work is greatly to his 
credit. 
1. Kadächin Maükhukopajnam Kávyálankara lakshapam | 

Pradaráya Ravivarmágam Prárthayanta Vipaschitah || 

Gambhiram nas titirshünam Mankhukagranthasagaram | 

Naurastu bhavatah prajid sthéyasi Yadunandana || 


Ityuktvaisha manishävaibhava paribhüta väsavächäryah | 
Avadhrtyai Yadupatinà vivratasya gariyasastadarthasya | 
Kafchid vyadhita vipaschid Sabda mibandham Samudrabandhäkhyah || 


AAA 
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Why Ravivarman’s Achievements proved Ephemeral. 


Such as.it was, Ravi Varman Kula&khara's achievement, though for a 
moment it succeeded, and perhaps even gave promise of permanence to those 
that assisted in his coronation as the supreme ruler of the Tamil land, still 
proved to be disappointingly short-lived. This was not because that there 
was anything inherently impossible in his ambition, but it seems to have 
been in the actual position of affairs at the time and the accident of his 
death soon after his accomplishment. We know from South Indian inscrip- 
tions that the last year of Màravarman Kula&khara was his 4?nd year. 
That would take him to the year A.D. 1309. His successor according to the 
practice of the Pandyas must have been Jatävaraman Sundara Pandya. We 
have a record of his 11th year dated January 1314,! which would mean that 
he must have come to the throne about January 1303. This would make the 
crime of patricide open to doubt, as the son and the father ruled together 
for about 11 years, unless Sundara put his father to death after this period, 
and some time at the beginning оѓ А.р. 1309. Whatever that be, we have re- 
cords of a Märavarman Kulasékhara who must have been the successor of 
this Jatavarman Sundara Pandya. The date of commencement of his rule 
is somewhere about January 1315, his earliest record being one of his 2nd 
year with a date equivalent to January 1316.2 Therefore Jatävarman Sun- 
dara Pandya must have died before December 8, A.D. 1315, which is the 
date of the first record of Märavarman Kula&khara IL? So soon after Ravi 
Varman Kulasékhara’s 4th year after his imperial coronation Jatävarman 
Sundara Pandya died, and Maravarman KulaSékhara succeeded to the Pan- 
dya throne. But about the same time, Ravi Varman Kula&khara seems to 
have died as well. We find inscriptions of Muppidi Näyaka, the general of 
the Kakatiya king, one of which states that he effected entry into Conjiva- 
ram on March 25th, and issued two grants in favour of the temple on June 11th 
and 16th, A.D. 1316." This Muppidi Näyaka claims to have appointed a 
certain Mänavira as the ruler of Conjivaram. This person seems to have 
been a Telugu Chola chief, as the record orders the payment in the coinage 
of Gandagopala. Whether this is real or no, the fact gives clear evidence 
of the establishment of the Käkatiya authority in Conjivaram, which would 
mean the definite ejection of Ravivarman's authority from the place. The 
next year A.D. 1317, the ruler of Travancore is said to be Vira Udaya Mar 
thanda Varman,* as successor to Ravi Varman Kula&khara. He may have 
been his son or some other. Ravi Varman Kula&khara would have been 
then 50 years in the year A.D. 1316, and while it is not impossible that a 
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man could die at 50, it looks likely that there was war between the Käkatiyas 
and Ravivarman Kulasékhara, and probably he fell in the fight. If this 
should have been actually so, the death of Ravivarman Kulasékhara would 
be a prime factor in the undoing of his work of empire building for Travan- 
core. The aggression of the Kakatiyas under Pratäparudra would be under- 
standable, as there was constant contention for the possession of the territory 
extending northwards from Kanchi to the banks of the Krishna, between the 
Käkatiyas on the one side and the rulers of the Tamil country Chola ot 
Pandya. In this constant struggle, the Hoyéala was gradually and slowly 
establishing his authority in this region ; but at this particular stage, he seems 
to have had no influence in what happened. The death of Ravivarman Kula- 
ikhara therefore left the empire without a warden, and happening as it did 
sn soon after he established it, the other forces asserted themselves and 
brought about the dismemberment again. In the same year we have a re- 
cord of Jatavarman Virapandya in the Tinnevelly District dated in his 21st 
year in October 1317. That would mean Virapändya had recovered his 
position so far as to hold rule over a part of the Tamil country, and in the 
next following years, we find his inscriptions fairly all over the central region 
of the Tamil country. This gives clear evidence of the undoing of the work 
of Ravivarman Kulasekhara. 





Permanent Results of Ravivarman's work. 


Ravivarman Kula&khara's achievements therefore amount to the crea- 
tion of the State of Travancore as it is at the present time as a political 
entity. His further effort to step into the breach as the leading power in 
South India was so far successful that had he continued to live longer and 
carry out his project a little further, it might have brought him into a clash 
with the last Hoysala which might have proved detrimental to South India 
if the rivalry between the two powers actually developed into a war for 
supremacy. But even so, it is only a comparatively short period of respite 
that was given to the south during the confusion of the last years of the 
reign of Allaud-din, and ageravated by his death, which was followed by a 
struggle for succession. When Sultan Mubarak emerged successfully from 
out of this and adopted a vigorous policy, it looked as if South India would 
have to face another Muhammadan invasion ending in perhaps a more per- 
manent occupation. The difficulties at headquarters necessitated the return 
of the general of Mubarak, Khusru, and his return was the signal for another 
revolution which ended in the abolition of Khilji rule and the establishment 
of a new dynasty under the Tughalaks. It was given to the second Tugha- 
lak, Muhammad, who succeeded to his father’s position after a short reign 
of about five years to re-establish the Muhammadan power in the south. 
He was responsible for the establishment of a Muhammadan government 
in South India at Madura. Ravivarman Kulasekhara would have had to 
face this new flood of Muhammadan invasions. Whether he would have 
held out successfully against that is more than we can say for the present. 

L 
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That röle of champion of Hindu rule in the South fell to the lot of the last 
t Balläla, Vira Ballala III, because of the disappearance of Ravivarman 
Kula&khara, who struggled hard throughout the last decade of his reign 
and fell in the efforts in his own turn. Notwithstanding this failure, the work 
that he attempted was carried to a successful conclusion by those who suc- 
ceeded him and ended in the establishment of the Hindu empire of the South, 
which became known in history as the Empire of Vijayanagar. Ravivarman 
Kula&&khara's effort may therefore be regarded as the first effort of this 
struggle which culminated in the successful establishment of the empire. 








A SANSKRIT INDEX TO THE CHANDOGYA UPANISAD 


(With References to other Sanskrit Texts.) 
By 
E. G. CARPANI 


1, a. 
1. A (1), base of some prn. (see Nos. 254, 344). For the general em- 


ployment of û, û seê WACKERNAGEL, Altind. Gramm. I, p. 290; WACKER- 
NAGEL-DEBRUNNER, 10. ITI, p. 517 ; OLDENBERG, Ved. Unters. 20 : BRUGMANN, 
Kurze Vergleichende Gramm. der Indogermanischen Spr., p. 408 ; a-, ZDMG. 
LXI, pp. 825-30. For exhaustive citations the reader is referred to Walther 
Wüst, Vergleichendes u. Etymologisches Wörterbuch des Alt-Indoarischen 
( Altindischen), Heidelberg, 1935. 

2. A- (2) (am- before vowels), neg. prefix. Gr. a', a'v; Lat. in-( as in 
Ital.); Germ. and Goth. un- ; Eng. un-, in-. See WHITNEY, A Sanskrit Gram- 
mar, pp. 496-99, 508 ; Wüsr, op. cil, p. 204ff. 

З. AKARTE, m. : non-agent, non-doer. -td (nom. sg.): VI, 16.2; VIL 
9.1. 

4. AKAMACARA, a.: not moving at desire (will). -ras (nom: sg. m.): 
УП, 25.2; УШ, 1.6. For ätmaratir ätmakrida... cf. Mund. U. III, 13. 

9. AKRTA, a.: uncreated (undone, unperformed, not made, incomplete). 
-tam (acc. sg. m.): VIII, 13.1. Cf. Mund. U. I, 2.12 (akrtah [lokahk]); 
M. U. VI, 18, and Mund U. III, 1.3 for vidhüya büpam. For a discussion of 
the term akrila see my note on the Chändogya-Upanisad VIII, 13.1, in Indien 
Culture (Journal of the Indian Res. Inst.), III, 3, pp. 545-47 

6. AKRTVA, grd.: without effort (according to HUME's translation '' wil/t- 
cul being active"). VII, 21.1. 

T. AKSA, m. terminalia bellerica. -sau (acc. du.): VII, 3.1. 

8. AKSAN, r.: eye. -smd (instr. sg): IV, 179. -snas (gen. sg.): 
1, 7.4. -sani (loc. sg.) : 1, 75 ; IV, 15.1; VIIL 7.4. CE B. A.U. IL 3.5; 
V, 5.2; Kaus. U. IV, 17. 

9. AKSARA, n.: syllable (a: imperishable). -ram (nom.-ace. 8g.) : 
L 1.1, 5, 7, 8; 2.14; 41, 4, 5; I1, 103. -rasya (gen. sg.): I, 159, 10. 
-re (loc. sg.): 1, 1.6. -rami (nom. pl): II, 10.4; 233 VIII, 3.5 (triny ak- 


Abbreviations :—Ch. U. : Chindogya-Up(anisad): B. A. U.: Brhad-Aranyaka- 
Up.; Taitt, U. : Taittiriya-Up.; Ait. U.: Aitareya-Up.; Kaus-U.: Kausitaki-Up.; Ke. 
U.: Kena-Up.; Kät-U.; Käthaka-Up.; I. U.: Is-Up.; Mund. U, Mundaka- 
Up; Pr, U.: Prasna-Up.; Mänd-U.: Mändükya Up. : буе U.: Svetüsvatara 
Up.: M. U. Maitráyaga-Up.; Bh. G.: Bhagavad-Gitg. Quotations : Ch. U, in 
minuscule Roman characters ; other Sanskrit texts, in derandgari characters. 
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sardni satiyam iti cf. B. A. U. V, 5.1). See P. M. Mopi, Aksara, A Forgotten 
Chapter in the History of Indian Philosophy, pp. 123-142 ; Baroda, 1932. 

10. AKSI,n.: eye. -şini (nom. du.): I, 6.7. 

ll. AKSsITA, a. : imperishable. -iam (nom. sg. n.) : II, 17.6. 

12. AKSETRAJNA, a.: not knowing the place (country). -jnäs (nom. 
pl. m.): VIII, 32. 

13. AKHADANT, a.: not eating. -dan (nom. sg.): I, 10.4. 

14. AGADA, a. : free from desease. -das (nom. sg. m.) : III, 16.2, 4, 6. 

15. AGNI, m.: fire; sacrificial fire; Agni. Gr. a'fyAg and «yAaós; 
Lat. igni-s ; Lith. ugni-s ; Slav. ognj ; Goth. ahun'-s. -nis (nom. sg.) : I, 3.7 ; 
8&1; 121; I1, 21, 2; 201; 21.1 (cf. M, U. IV, 5; МІ, 35); ПІ, 13.3; 182; 
IV, 31; 61, 2; 73; 111; V, 41; 51, 61; 71; &1; 212; VII, 
121: VIIL 13. -mim (acc. sg.) : II, 122 ; III, 15.6 ; IV, 6.1; 7.1; 8.1; 17.1. 
міна (instr. sg.): III, 6.1, 3; 183. -meye (dat. sg.): II, 245. -mes (abl. 
-gen. eg.) : 1, 35 ; I1, 22.1 ; III, 13.8 (cf. B. A. U. V, 9; M. U. II, 6; VI, 17); 
IV, 6.1: 71; 81; 172; V, 28. -nau (loc. sg.): 11, 12.1, 2; V, 24, 5; 42 ; 
52:62:72; 82;212; 243. -nayss (nom. pl): IV, 102, 4; V, 9.2. 
-nin (acc. pl): IV, 10.1, 2; 142 ; V, 10.10. 

16. AGNITVA, n. : fiery state. -vam (nom. sg.): VI, 4.1. 

17. AGNIHOTRA, n. : fire-sacrifice. -ram (acc. sg.) : V, 24.1, 2, 3, 5. 

18. AGRA, n.: front; beginning ; loc. : at first. -re (loc. sg.): I, 8.2; 
10.5 ; III, 19.1 ; VI, 2.1, 2 ; 11.1. 

19, AGRASTA, a.: not swallowed. -tās (nom. pl. m.): II, 225. See 
Rg-Veda-Prátisikhya III, 14, 2, 3 edited by Max MULter, pp. CCLXXVF. 

20. ANGA (1), pd. : emphatic. IV, 1.5; VI, 12.1; 13.1, 2. 

21. ANGA (2), n.: member ; limb ; body. -gena (instr. sg.): II, 192. 
-ganam (gen. pl): I, 2.10. -gesu (loc. pl.) : II, 18.1, 2. 

22. ANGARA, m.: coal -ras (nom. sg.): VI, 7.3. -ram (acc. sg): VI, 
75. -rüs (nom. pL): II, 12.1; V, 41; 51; 61; 7.1; &l. -r&m (aec. pl}: 
V, 24.1. 

23. ANGIN, a. : having members or limbs. -gi (nom. sg. m.) : II, 192. 

24. ANGIRAS, proper name (m.). -rás (nom. sg.): L 2.10. -resam 
(acc. sg.) : 1, 2.10. 

25. ACITTA, a. : inconsiderate. -las (nom. sg. m.): VII, 53. 

26. ACYUTA, a.: imperishable. -fam (nom. sg. n.) : III, 17.6. 

27. AJA, m.: a drove; goat. -jās (nom. pl): II, 6.1; 18.1. 

28, ANJALI, m.: the two open hands held together hollowed. -lau (loc. 
sg.): V, 2.6. 

29. ANIMAN, m. : subtility (also as a superhuman faculty). -md (nom. 
$.) : VI, 61, 2, 3, 4; 86; 94; 103; 113; 123; 133; 143: 153: 163. 
-münam (acc. sg.): VL, 12.2. -mnas (gen. sg.) : VI, 12.2 ; VIII, 6.1. 

l. ... aksitam asi, a-cyutam asi, PRANA-SANISITAM ASI iti || 
Dr. PAPESSO's translation (op. cil, p. 145—see No. 36) is an acute and concise 


interpretation of the passage :  ... tu sei l'imperituro, sei l'inconsusso, SEI L'AFFILATO 
DAL SOFFIO VITALE," Cf. Atharva-Veda X, 5.35. | 
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30. ANISTHA, a. : smallest. -(has (nom. sg. m.): VI, 5.1, 2, 3 

31. ANU, a.: minute, subtile; small; atomic. anuyas (nom. pL f.) 
VI, 12.1. 

32. ATAs, adv. : from this; hence; therefore. L 35; 121; III, 137; 
V, 106 ; VI, 12.1; VII, 25.1, 2; VIII, 42. 

32bis. ATI, adv.-prep. : beyond I, 8.5, 7. 

33. ATIJANA, a.: uninhabited. -me (loc. sg.): VI, 14.1. 

34. ATIDHANVAN, proper name (m.). -và (nom. sg.) : I, 9.3. 

35. ATIMRETYU, a. : beyond death ; overcoming death. -yu (acc. sg. n.): 

II, 10.1, 6. 
36. ATIVADIN, a. : over talkative. -di (nom. sg. m.): VII, 19.4 :— 
prano hy eva etdni sarvani bhavati. so vd esa evan pasyan 
ерат manvänah ерат vijdnann ativädi bhavali, tam ced 
brüyuh : ativady asi iti, ali-vady — asmi ili brüydl na 
apahnuvita || ® 
37. ATIVIMANA, a.: beyond measurement. -mam (acc. sg. m.) : V, 18.1. 
38. ATISESA, a.: remaining. -s@n (acc. pl. m.): I, 105. 
30. ATRA, adv. : here; there ; in this place. II, 24.6, 10, 15; IV, 93; 
VI. 12.1; 132 ; VIII, 12; 32; 9.1, 2; 102, 4 ; 11. 1, 2. i 

40. ATHA, adv.: now; then; so. 1, 2.3, 4, 5, 6, 7; 3.1, 3, 6, 8; 5.1, 
35:65,6; 7.1, 4, 5, 7, 8; 11.1, 3, 4, 6, 8; 12.1; II, 13; 22; 8.1; 9.1, 3-8 ; 
10.1: 224 ; 24.2, 5, 9, 13, 14; 111, 2.1; 3.1; 4.1; 5.1; 7.1; 8.1; 9.1; 10.1; 





1. “Il parait impossible de séparer ce texte d'un passage de la Mundaka-U pa- 
nisad, III, 1, 4, qui semble dire exactement le contraire, à savoir que celui qui con 
nait le práma n'est pas un ativüdis. Ou des deux textes l'un vise l'autre, ou ils visent 
l'un et l'autre quelque formule qui avait cours dans les écoles. I] n'est d'ailleurs pas 
impossible de les expliquer l'un et l'autre avec vraisemblance. Etymologiquement, 
utivüda se peut justifier soit pour dire ' langage excessif, violent, injurieux ' (et cette 
acception est consacrée), soit pour dire ‘langage sans mesure, bavardage inutile” La 
seconde acception conviendrait bien à la Mundaka-Ufp. ; ici ni l'une ni l'autre n'a d'ap- 
plication. Nous voyons par le paragraphe suivant que ativadati est entendu ' avoir 
lavantage par la parole, dans la discussion', ce qui explique parfaitement alivddin. 
En méme temps l'addition : ' Qu'il déclare qu'il est ativädın, qu'il ne s'en défende 
pas' implique que le rédacteur avait dans l'esprit l'autre sens, défavorable celui-là, 
d'ativádin pour dire "un bavard, un diseur de riens', comme il est employé par la 
Mundaka-Up. I| est donc probable que notre texte sacrifie ici une fois de plus au 
goüt des jeux de mots, lequel y tient tant de place. Il se peut fort bien que le vers 
de la Mundaka-Up. vise le présent passage et prétende le redresser au nom du sens 
courant d'ativàda. Me peut-on pas d'autre part supposer que l'application particu- 
litre qui est faite ici d'afi-vad s'inspire de tout l'exposé qui précède, dont le cadre 
est une accumulation de termes superposés, donc, en un sens étymologique, un 
atirüáda ?" (Émile SENART, " Chandogya-Upanisad ", Paris, 1930, p. 101-2.) 

|“ ativddin :] & chi con le sue affermazioni mostra un sapere che va рій in là di 
quello dei compagni di disputa. Ma se uno dice piü di quel che realmente sa, se 
proclama un falso sapere, si espone a pericolo..." “per questo uno esita a dirsi 
superiore, vedi RUBEN, Die Debatten in den alten Upanisad's ZDMG., &3. (1929), 
242." (Valentino Paresso, “ Chindogya-Upanigad", Bologna, 1937, p. 213, foot- 
note 2). 
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111; 13:2, 3, 4, 5, 7; 14.1; 15.57 ; 163, 5; 172-4 ; 18.1, 2; 19.3; IV, 12: 
3.3, 5 ; 5.1; 104; 11.1; 121; 13.1; 155; 164 ; 17.5, 6 ; V, 1.12-14 ; 2.4, 6, 
7; 34; 9.1; 103, 5, 7, 8; 131; 14.1; 15.1; 161; 171: 201: 21.1 : 22.1 ; 
23.1; 24.2 ; VI, 7.2, 4; 85; 112; 13.1, 2; 142 ; 152 ; 16.1, 2 : VII, 3.1: 41: 
5.1, 2; 6.1; 8.1; 9.1; 10.1; 111; 13.1; 153; 171: 18.1; 19.1; 20.1; 
21.1; 22.1; 24.1; 25.1, 2; VIII, 1.1, 6; 2229; 32, 4, 5; 41: 5.1-8 ;611, 4, 5: 
7.4; 9.1; 12.4, 5. 

4l. ATHAKARA, m. : the sound atha. -ras (nom. sg.) : I, 13.1: 

42. ATHARVANGIRAS, proper name (m.): member of the sacerdotal race 
of Atharvan and Angiras. -rasas (nom. pl.): III, 4.1, 2. 
ADATKA, a. : toothless. -kam (acc. sg. п.): VIII, 141. 
ADADANA, a. : not giving. -nam (acc. sg. m.): VIII, 85. 
ADARSANIYA, grdv. : not to be shown. -yam (acc. sg. n.): 1, 2.4. 
ADDHA, adv. : certainly ; truly ; indeed. III, 14.4. 
ADYA, adv. : now-a-days; now. VI, 45; VIII, &5. 
ADRASTR, m. : non-seer. -fü (nom. sg.): VIII, 9.1. 


NS 


49. ADWITIYA, a. : without a second ; unique. -yam (nom. sg. n.): VI, 
2.1, 2. (Primordial Non-being, cf. Ch. U. III, 19.1, and Taitt. U. IL, 7.) 

50. ADHARA, a. : lower; inferior. -re (nom. pl. n.): IV, 1.4, 6. 

91. ADHARANC, a.: southwards. -rüm (nom. sg. m): VI, 14.1. 

92. ADHARMA, m.: unrighteousness. -mas (nom. Sg. m): VIL, 21. 
mam (acc. sg.): VII, 2.1; 7.1. 

ЭЗ. ADHASTAT, adv.-prep- : below ; down. IV, 1.8 ; VII, 25.1, 2. 

94. ADHI, adv.-prep. : on account of; concerning: on. V, 32; VI 
23, 4. 

95. ADHIDAIVATAM, adv. : in reference to the divine. I, 3.1 : 22; 68; 
HIT, 18.1, 2 ; IV, 332. 

9B. ADHIPATI, m.: ruler; Lord. -lis (nom. sg.): V, 26. 

97. ADHISTHANA, n.: standing-place. -mam (nom. sg.): VIIL 12.1. 

98. ADHYAYANA, n.: reading, studying. -nem (nom. sg.) : IL, 23.1. 

99. ADHYATMAM, adv. : in reference to self. 1,214: 53: 7.1 ; HI, 18.1, 
2; IV, 33. 

60. ADHVAN, m.: a road ; way: space. -vänam (acc. sg.): V, 10.5. 

6l. ADHVARYU, m. : officiating priest. -yus (nom. sg.): IV, 162. 

62. ANA, m. breath ; spiration. -ras (nom. sg.): V, 2.1. -masya (gen. 
sg.): V, 2.1 

63. ANAGNA, a.: not naked. -nas (nom. sg. m): V, 22. 


l. ayam wave loko häu-kärah, väyur häl-kärah, candrama atka-kärah, ätmä 
iha-karah, agnir i-kürah. According to SENART, op. cit., P. 16, footnote 1, "ces di- 
verses syllabes, appelées s/obha, ont leur place marquée dans certaines parties du 
chant liturgique. Par exemple atka est la lune parce que a est la première syllabe 
d'a-mna, ' nourriture', que tha (qui se trouve dans sthita) évoque une idée de per- 
manence, et que la lune, comme réceptable de l'ambroisie, est essentiellement nourri- 
ture, etc." 
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ANADYAMANA, a. : not eating. -nas (nom. sg. m.): IV, 3.7. 
ANANUVIDYA, grd. : not having discovered. VIII, 1.6; 84. 
ANANUSISYA, grd. without giving indication. V, J.4. 

ANANÜCYA, grd.: not having taught. VI, 1.1. 

ANANTA, a. : limitless. -fas (nom. sg. m.): I, 9.2. 

69. ANANTAVANT, a. : limitless. -vdn (nom. sg. m.): IV, 63,4. -valas 
(acc. pl.): IV, 6.4. 

7TÜ. ANANDHA, a.: not blind. -dhas (nom. sg. m.): VIII, 42 ; 10.1, 3. 

71. ANANNA, n.: non-food. -mam (nom.-acc. sg.): IV, 3.7; V, 2.1. 

79. ANAPANANT, a.: not breathing out. -nan (nom. sg. m.): I, 3.3, 
4, 5. 

73. ANASITU, m.: non-eating. -ium (acc sg.): IV, 103. 

74. АМАЅОЕІ, m.: not unwise. -ris (nom. Sg.) : IV, 3.7. (According 
to LÜDERS, ana-süri [instead of am-a-süri] : ” Lord of the breath ".) 

75. ANADARA, a.: indifferent. -ras (nom. sg. m.) : III, 142, 4. 

76. ANARAMBANA, a. : having no support. -nani (nom. pl. n.) : П, 9.4. 

77. ANASAKAYANA, n.: a course of fasting. -nam (nom. sg.): VIII, 
53. (According to another possible division (a-ndsaka-ayana), the word 
would mean "entrance into the unperishing." ) 

78. ANAHITAGNI, a. : not keeping up the holy fire. -nis (nom. sg. m.): 
V, 11.5. 

70, ANIRASTA, a. : not thrown forth. -läs (nom. pl m.): II, 225 (See 
No. 19). 

80. ANIRUKTA, a.: unuttered ; not clearly explained. -!as (nom. sg. 
m.) : I, 133 ; II, 22.1. 

81. ANISTISTHANT, a.: accomplishing naught. -ihan (nom. sg. m.): 
VII, 20.1. (For a discussion of the rendering of nististhali, see SENART, op. 
cit., p. 103.) 

82. ANU, adv.-prep. : after, along, over, near to ; according to ; in order. 
HI. 162, 4, 6; IV, 22, 4; 179; V, 31, 4; 19.2; 202; 212; 222 ; 232; 
VIII, 9.1, 2 ; 124.! 

3. ANUJNA, f.: assenting, permission. (nom. sg.): I, 1.5. 

84. ANUTKRANTA, a.: not departed. -fes (nom. sg. m.): VIII, 6.4. 

RS. ANUTTAMA, a. : unsurpassed ; best ; without a superior. -mesu (loc. 
pl.) : HI, 13.7. 

8B. ANUPATAPIN, a. : not ill. -pī (nom. sg. m.): VIII, 4.2. 

87. ANUPANIYA, grd. : without having received. V, 11.7. 

8B. ANUPALABHYA, grd. : without having comprehended. VIIT, 8.4. 

80, ANUPANA, n: drink -mem (nom. sg.): I, 10.3. 

OQ). ANÜCANAMANIN, a. : thinking oneself learned. -ni (nom. sg. m.): 
V1, 13, 3. | i 


2252559852 





1. For a discussion of the rendering of amu by " well," see R. E, Hume, The 
Thirteen Principal Upanishads, pp. 299ff., Oxford, 1934 
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91. ANRTA, a. : not true ; false ; п. falsehood. -tam (acc sg. m. ; nom.- 
acc. sg. n.): I, 223; VI, 16.1; VIL 21; 71: VIII, 3.1. -tena (instr. sg.): 
VI, 16.1; VIII, 3.2. (See Taitt. U. II, 6).: | 

92. ANRTAPIDHANA, a.: having a cover of what is false. -nas (nom. 
sg. m.): VIII, 3.1. -näs (nom. pl. m.): VIII, 3.2. 

93. ANBTABHISANDHA, a.: declaring untruth. -dhas (nom. sg. m.): 
VI, 16.1. 

J4. ANEVAMVID, a. : not knowing thus. -dam (acc. sg.) : IV, 17.10. 

95. ANTA, m.: end, limit ; object. -iam (acc. sg): VIII, 15: 2.10. 
-lat (abl. sg.): VI. 13.2. -te (loc. sg.): V, 3.6. -tesu (loc. pL): VIII, 7.4. 

96. ANTATAS, adv. : finally. I, 2.9 ; 3.12. 

97. ANTAR, adv.-prep. : in the middle ; between ; among. I, 66; 75; 
ПІ, 12.4, 8, 9; 13.7; 14.3, 4; V, 81; 9.1; VIII, 1.1-3. 

05. ANTARA, adv.-prep. : between. VIII, 14.1. 

99. ANTARIKSA, n. : the middle of the three spheres or regions of life (in 
the Veda); atmosphere. -sam (nom.-acc. sg.): L, 3:77; 62; IL 2.4, 2: 17.1: 
ITI, 1.1; 15.5; IV, 63; VII, 6.1; 8.1; 10.1. -sat (abl. sg.): III, 143 ; IV, 
17.1. -şe (loc. sg): IV, 9.4. 

100, ANTARIKSAKSIT, а. : dwelling in the atmosphere. -fe (dat. sg.): 
II, 249. 

101. ANTARIKSODARA, a.: amid the atmosphere. -res (nom. sg. m.): 
III, 15.1. 

102. ANTARHEDAYA, a.: in the heart. -yas (nom. sg. m.): VIII, 1.3. 

103. ANTAVELÀ, f. : hour of death : final hour. -läyäm (loc. sg.): Ш, 
17.6. 

104. ANTEVASIN, m.: pupil. -sine (dat. sg.) : III, 11.5. 

105. ANDHA, a. : blind. -dhas (nom. sg. m.): V, 19; 132 ; VIII, 42 : 
9.1, 2. -dham (nom. sg. n.): VIII, 10.1, 3. -dhe (oc. sg.) : VIII, 9.1, 2. 

106. ANNA,n.: food. -nam (nom.acc. ४.) : 1, 3.6; 8.4; 11.9 ; 12.2, 5 ; 
13.2 ; II, 222; IV, 36, 8; 11.1; V, 21; 62: 72; 104, 6 ; 12.2 ; 13.2; 142; 
152; 162; 172; 18.1; VI, 24; 5.1; VII, 42; 71; 91, 2: 101: 261. 
пена (instr. sg.): VI, 7.6; 84. -masya (gen. sg.) : I, 8.4 ; 10.6 ; VI, 4.1-4, 6 : 
VIL 4.2; 9.1, 2. mat (abl. sg.): VI, 84; УП, 92; 10.1. -me (loc. इष्ट.) : 
1. 3.6. 


107. ANNAPATI, m.: possessor of food. -te (voc. sg.): I, 12.5. 








Lat aaa । निरुक्त चानिरुक्त च। निलयन चानिलयनं च । विज्ञानं चाविज्ञानं च । 


सत्यं चावनृतं च । 
"... though the Brahman has in this way been described as ' anpta", the word 
anrte does not mean false or unreal :... in the Taittirivopanisad... it is stated that 


‘this anyfa (invisible) Brahman is the pratisthä (support) of the world, that it does 
not depend on anything else, and that he who has realised this need not fear any- 
thing. (В. G. TILAK, Gitä-Rahasye, L р. 337; Poona, 1935. Transl by BS. 
SUKTHANKAR.) A See A M. PIZZAGALLI—E. G. CARPANI Taittiriya-Upanisad (Italian 
Translation with Critical Notes), Philosophical Series, 1, Italian Branch of the In- 
dian Res, Institute. | | 
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108. ANNAPANA, n. : food and drink. -ne (nom. du.) : VIII, 2.7. 

100. ANNAPÄNALOKA, m. : the world of food and drink. -kena (instr. 
sg.): VIII, 2.7. 

110. ANNAPANALOKAKAMA, a. ; desirous ef the world of food and drink. 
-mas (nom. sœ m): VIII, 2.7. 

Ill. ANNAMAYA, a. : composed of food. -yam (nom. sg. n.): VI, 5.4; 
6.5 ; 7.6. 

112. ANNAVANT, a.: having focd. -van (nom. sg. m.): I, 3.7; 13.4; 
11, 8.3. -vatas (acc, pl.): УП, 9.2. 

113. ANNADA, a. : eating food. -das (nom, sg. m.): I, 3.7; 13.4; IL, 
83;122; 142; III, 13.1, 3; IV, 3.8. -di (nom. sg. f.): IV, 3.8. 

114. ANNADYA, n. : food ; food in general. -yam (nom. sg.) : Ill, 1.3; 
99.32.42;52;13., 9; VL 24. -yena (instr. sg.) : V, 19.2 ; 20.2; 21.2; 
222 - 23.2. 

115. ANYA, a.: another ; another person; cther. -yas (nom. sg. m.): 
I, 1.6; VII, 24.2. -yat (nom.-acc. sg. n.): Il, 213; VIL 241; УШ, 3.2. 
-yam (acc. sg. m.): V. 113. -yasmai (dat. sg.): III, 11.6 -yasya (gen. 
sg.) : I, 1.6. -yasmin (loc. sg.) : VII, 242. -ye (nom. pl. m.): I, 102 ; 122; 
IV, 38; 9.2. -yami (nom. рі, n): I, 35. -yäs (nom. pl. f£): VIII, 6.6. 
-yan (acc. pl. m.) : L 112; IV, 10.1. 

116. ANYATARA, a. : either of two; one of two. -rà (nom. sg. f.): IV, 
163. 4, -ram (acc. sg. f.) : IV, 16.2, 3. 

117. ANYATRA, adv. : elsewhere. VI, 82, 4, 6 ; VIII, 11.3; 15.1. 

118. ANYATHA, adv. : otherwise. VII, 25.2 

119. ANYARAJAN, a.: having another as sovereign. -jänas (nom. pl. 
m.): VII, 25.2. 

120. ANYADRSA, a.: of another kind. -$äs (nom. pl. m.): IV, 14.2. 

121. ANVAYATTA, a. : in accordance with. -t@ (rom. sg. f.): I, 10.9-11; 
114-8. -tās (nom. pl. m.): II, 9.2-8 ; III, 16.1, 3,5. -téni (nom. pl. n.): 
II, 93, 4. 


(To be continued.) 


ROUND THE MEHARAULI INSCRIPTION 


By 
©. STEIN 


The personality of a ruler, named Candra, in the Meharauli inscription, 
on the iron pillar near the Qutb Minàr,! has formed the subject of many dis- 
cussions and recently a new interpretation has been added.2 There existed 
till now three main hypotheses with regard to the ruler, mentioned in the 
short, küvya-like written record. While the former views saw in the Candra 
either Candragupta I or II of the Gupta dynasty, to the earlier age of which 
the paleography would point, or Candravarman, known from the Mandasor 
and Susunià inscriptions, a contemporary of Samudragupta, by whom he 
was vanquished, but re-instated, the latest view brought forward proposes to 
identify him with Candragupta of the Maurya dynasty. It is only in con- 
nection with other views, expressed by the same author, that we proceed in 
this paper to consider such a hypothesis ; it is difficult to decide whether one 
should wonder more at the suggestion of such a hypothesis or its detailed 
exposition. 

The reasons brought forward for an identification of Candra in the 
Meharauli inscription with Candragupta of the Maurya dynasty are: Can- 
dragupta did not inherit a big empire, but conquered by his own efforts at 
least the whole of India; there is no doubt that a considerable part of the 
country south beyond the Vindhyas (!) was also included in the Maurya 
empire, and as it is certain that ASoka did not conquer it, it was either 
Candragupta or his son Bindusára. The author decides himself for the 
former, referring to V. A. SMITH and RAYCHAUDHURI* To these arguments ' 
Dr. SETH adds a passage from the Mahövamsa’ and Mudraräksasa, Act III, 
verse 19 and 21). Further, he refers to his paper’ in which he has shown, 
as he asserts, that. Candragupta's empire extended beyond modern Afgha- 
nistan and included considerable parts of Eastern Persia as well as consi- 
derable parts of Central Asia, so that the statement in the Meharauli in- 
scription that the ruler has crossed the seven tributaries of the Indus and 

l. The best description of the pillar is given by V. A. SMITH, JRAS 1897, ] ff. 
An illustration of the upper part of the pillar is found in COOMARASWAMY. Geschichte 
der indischen und indones. Kunst, Fig. 150. A full picture in FERGUSSON-BURCGESS, 
History of Indian Architecture (2nd ed.) II, 207f. Fig. 370. 

2. DR. H.C. SETH, J(ournal of) Indian) H (istory) XVI, 1937, 117ff. 

3. Early History of India, 3rd ed., p. 149; but see below note 23. 

4. Political History of India, 183f., who gives references to S. KRISHNASWAMY 
ATYANGAR'S Beginnings of South Indian History. 

о. V, I6f. 

6. IHQ XIII, 1937, 4008. 
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conquered the Báhlikas (Bactrians) will be true. His overthrowing of the 
confederated enemies in Vahga may refer to his overthrow of Nanda and 
his campaigns further east, Thus the pillar ingription "can apply to 
none so well and correctly as to the great founder of the illustrious Maurya 
dynasty." 


The opening argument which declares that a considerable part of the 
country south beyond the Vindhya was included in the Maurya empire and 
that it is certain that Asoka did not conquer it, lacks any proof. All that 
can be said positively is that the first Maurya emperor Candragupta esta- 
blished his reign in Pätaliputra, Magadha, and that this realm extended 
probably through the whole northern part of India. This is to be inferred 
from the reminiscence in Rudradáman's Junagadh inscription (line 8)? that 
under Candragupta the rdsfriya Vaisya Pusyagupta had constructed the dam 
of the late Sudaréana, a work which was repeated under Asoka by his gover- 
nor Yavanaräja Tusäspha, under Rudradäman by the Pahlava Suviääkha, 
and, as another inscription reveals, under Skandagupta by Parpadatta's son 
Cakrapãlita. As the locality of that lake leads to Surästra, into the neigh- 
bourhood of Girinagara, the modern Junagadh, where, along with Asoka's 
inscriptions those of Rudradäman and Skandagupta are incised in the very 
same rock, the realm of Candragupta must have extended from Magadha 
in the East to Surastra, Kathiawar, in the west, apart from the conclusions 
to be derived from the indications in the records of classical authors about 
the peace between the Indian ruler and Seleukos I Mikator. The inference 
from the mentioning of the dam-reconstruction under Asoka holds good for 
this rulers time and, as no war seems to have intervened, for the latter's 
father, Bindusira. For an extension of the Maurya empire under Candra- 
gupta to the South DR. SETH refers to Dr. RAYCHAUDHURI's statements, 
namely, that Plutarch and Justin say Candragupta had overrun and sub- 
dued the whole of India, or, was in possession of India, respectively. It is 
doubtful, whether the words of Plutarch (Alex. 62, 2) and of Justin (XV, 
4. 20) can be taken literally, as for the authors—as sometimes for modern 
authors too—India means northern India. That these two authors had any 
geographical knowledge of the country and a possibility or even intention 
to state exactly the extension of the dominion of Candragupta at all, may 
be doubted. For, till the times of the geographer Ptolemaios (2nd cent 
A.D.) the real form of India is misrepresented, and if the authors speak of 
Alexander's subjugation of India, they do not differentiate between northern 
and southern India, as even the historians of Alexander's time knew only the 
former. The reference to Màmulanar, stating the invasion of a great army, 


l JIH XVI, 127. 

2. Ep. Ind. VIII, 43. 

3. CII III, 58. The view that Parnadatta has been an Iranian as the late 
CHARPENTIER (JRAS 1928, 9041.) suggested, is not likely in view of his son's 
name. 
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led by "Vambar Moriyar, a Maurya upstart, is neither chronologically 
reliable nor historically of any value, as no name is given. 

The expression. " Vambar Moriyar "' has been interpreted by Tamil 
scholars in various ways. While some explain vamba as “new,” 
others take the word in the meaning "bastard"? or “ unsettled." Again 
the Vadukas, known to be the vanguard of the Moriyar in their war. helping 
the Kosar, against the chief of Mohür, are said to be “ Northerners ", but 
as they are believed to be the modern Badagas of the Nilgiris, the view 
that they came from the western coast," appears quite plausible. As for the 
Kosar who have been tried to be identified with the Satiyaputas of 
Asoka’s 2nd rock-inscription,* their home has been perhaps the Tulu coun- 
try which points to the North of the Tamil country and would explain their 
designation. The odes of Tamil poets do not contain an allusion that a 
Moriya line ruled over the Tamil country," and if there is any explanation 
possible then only that the Moriya must be the Mauryas of the Konkana.'" 
The connection of Moriyar with the Nandas in Ahanänüru 251 may be a 
reminiscence, but the term ramba, if it means "new ", is evidently a hint 
to the new line, ie the Koükana line, of the Mauryas. The passage in Må- 
mülarär 265 about the wealth of the Nandas which has been swept away 
by a flood of the Ganges,!! has been declared as ' wrong together. 1® 

Nowhere is it stated that Candragupta or Bindusära extended their 
realm to the South, though achievements of this kind have been ascribed to 


1. Ci. CHI I, 596. 

2. Lastly V. R. RAMACHANDRA DIKSHITAR, The Maurvan Polity 58. 

3. CHI 1. c. 

4. T. N. SUBRAMANIAM, JRAS 1923, 93f.; 5. S. Desikar, also translates 
"unstable" IHQ IV, 141. 

5. V. R. RAMCHANDRA DIKSHITAR also says so, Indian Culture I, 99 as be- 
fore him K. G. Sarkar, JRAS 1924, 667. THURSTON, Castes and Tribes of 
Southern India I, 67: " The name Badaga or Vadugan means northerner, and the 
Badagas are believed to be descended from Canarese colonists from the Mysore 
country, who migrated to the Nilgiris three centuries ago... ": their number is 
given (p. 63) as 34,178 in 1901. Ibid. VIL, 266 s. v. Vadugan (180,884 individuals 
in 1891) is said the word means "a native of the northern or Telugu country." 

б. SARKAR, 1. c. 666 

7. DuksHiTAR, Ind. Cult. I, 1001. 

8. Against their identification with the Satiyaputas and that the Koéar 
occupied Tuluva in the early centuries of the Christian era see B. A SALETORE, 
Ancient Karnafaka, Poona 1936, I, 48ff 

9. 5. 5. Destkar, JHQ IV, 145, where the discussions are referred to. Also 
K. G. SESHA Aıyar, Cera Kings of the Sangam Period, London 1937, denies an 
invasion of the Mauryas in Southern India, as to be seen from the review by 
U. N. GHOSHAL, IHQ XIII, 366. 

10. SARKAR, 1. c. 667; P. T. SRINIWAS IYENGAR, History of the Tamils, Madras 
1929, 522 

IL. DIKSHITAR, The Mauryan Polity 616. 

12. S. KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR, Beginnings of South Indian History 206 
as quoted in [HQ IV, 136i. | 
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the latter, on insufficient grounds. For Candragupta, however, the argu- 
ment, used by LASSEN, still holds good to some extent, that the military 
forces only of southern peoples are mentioned in the list of peoples and 
kingdoms, going back apparently to Megasthenes ; thus these people did not 
belong to the Maurya Empire under Candragupta. This tallies with the fact 
of the war which Asoka waged against the Kalingas, a people described by 
Megasthenes (Plinius, n. h. VI, 66) as independent, so that even under 
Bindusára they have not been permanently subdued, if ever before Asoka 
It has been asserted that certain Mysore inscriptions refer to Candragupta's 
rule in North Mysore ; that is an exaggeration. The Nagakhanda inscription 
(Shikarpur Taluq) belongs, as stated by Dr. RAYCHAUDHURI on the author- 
ity of RICE, to the 14th cent. 3.0. and says nothing positively for Candra- 
gupta Maurya; and if Dr. RAYCHAUDHURI and DR. SETH have perhaps 
in mind the Sravana Belgola inscription, that inscription has been shown as 
of no historical value with regard to the first Maurya emperor. A passage 
from the Mahdvamsa® V, 16f. that the Brahmana Canakka anointed a glo- 
rious youth, known by the name of Candragupta, as king over all Jambudvipa, 
ranks with the reports of the classical authors, mentioned above, and has, 
considering the facts under ASoka, no weight as referring to an extension of 
the realm to the South. Dr. SETH quotes two passages from the Mudra- 
raksasa, which, however, do not state if a passage in a drama, composed 
centuries later than the main figure of it lived, is able to state anything— 
the extent of the dominion, but contain only the wishes of Canakya, as the 
answer of Candragupta (after III, 19) shows.‘ The second passage (III, 
24) mentions in a conventional form the extent of the dominion up to the 
four oceans. 





— कल, 


1. JAYASWAL, [BORS 2, ТОЙ. ; GAWRONSKI, Koczn, Orjentalist. 2, 2ff. 

2. Ind. Alt. 11 (2nd ed.) 219f.; CHI 1, 473i. By the way, DE. SETH quotes, 
as remarked, SMITH, Early History p. 149 in favour of his view that Candragupta 
subjugated Southern India; firstly, the quotation is incomplete, as SMITH in the 
yreceding lines believes it more probably that Bindusära extended his reign to 
the South; secondly, the quotation is taken from the 3rd edition, while in the 
last edition, according to which it is.a custom to quote, the late author holds it 
more probable that the conquest of the south was the work of Bindusära than 
that it was effected by his busy father (4th ed., p. 157). 

3. Mysore and Coorg, 10, 

4. Ch. Archiv Orient. I, 369, n. 3; SMITH, Early History 154 is disposed 
to believe that the tradition probably is true in its main outline, but the epigra- 
phical support is far from conclusive. SHANTILAL SHAH, The Traditional Chro- 
nology of the Jainas (Bonner Orientalist. Studien 9), Stuttgart 1935, 450, arrives 
at the conclusion that “the stories of Candragupta Maurya and Srutakevalin 
Bhadrabihu are productions of popular fancy.” On the same sources, on Plutarch 
and the Mysore inscriptions, B. L. BHARGAVA founds his view that the ruler did 
conquer a considerable part of the Deccan. cf. Chandragupta Maurya, Lucknow 1935, 
37. 

5. The same is said of ASoka V, 20. 

6. For masdsyate exist vv. 1l. 
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Dr. SETH bases his identification of the ruler Candra in the Meharauli 
inscription with Candragupta of the Maurya dynasty on a paper of his in 
which he tried to show that the dominion of Candragupta included Afghan- 
nistan and considerable parts of Eastern Persia and of Central Asia. There- 
fore the statement in the inscription that he crossed the seven tributaries 
of the Indus and conquered Báhlikas (Bactrians) is the “ bare truth”. 


In this paper alluded to,’ Dr. SETH starts with Asoka's inscriptions 
as far as they mention the peoples Gandhäras, Kambojas, Yonas and Nä- 
bhakas, then he uses again the Mudrérdksesa and refers to two other papers 
of his. But neither can the people of the North-West who are men 
tioned in Aéoka’s inscriptions, prove anything for the time of Candragupta, 
as they do not rank with the subjects of his dominion, nor are to be found 
there the Pärasikas who are supposed to have been conquered by Candra- 
gupta according to the Mudrara@ksasa. The surmise that Candragupta is 
to be identified with Sasigupta (Sisikottos)* and belonged therefore to Gan- 
dhara, is absurd, One may not trust Plutarch much, but on the whole 
he might be chronologically right when he records that Candragupta as a 
boy has seen Alexander.” Sisikottos partook already in the usurpation of 
Bessos, afterwards joining Alexander by whom he was installed, after the 
capture of the Aornos citadel, as commander there; thus he must have 
been an adult man already in 330 B.c., as he made politics at that time on 





1, ЈНО ХПІ, 400ff. 

2. ABORI 1937 (not available) and IHQ XIIT, 361f, that according to the 
former inscription the Yonas, Kambojas and Gandhäras seem to belong to the 
borders ; he believes that XIII shows them included in the dominion proper. But 
that is not correct; for, on the latter passage (line 8. Kälsi) the iteration of 
heram eva shows that the king as with other peoples, mentioned before, so also 
in his own realm he has won his victory, consisting in dhamma. With the Fona- 
Kambojesu begins a new sentence, and they are summed up by saralé and ranked 
with those where his envoys do not go. As he stated before (line 38) that there 
do not exist Brihmapas and Sramanas, it is obvious that ihe king nevertheless 
sent messages to them; the Yonas are the representatives of those peoples, men- 
tioned afterwards. How Asoka behaved towards those borderers, has been pointed 
out in CHI I, 514f, referring to Jaug. Sep, 11, lines 5-7. 

3. BHANDARKAR (Asoka, 2nd ed, p. 29 and 312) believes the peoples, occur- 
ring in Rock inscriptions V and XIII as "subject peoples, occupying some of 
the frontier districts of ASoka’s empire". While he (p. 312) admits. 

4. The Sanskrit equivalent Sa&igupta is not even sure. CHARPENTIER, /RAS 
1928, 902ff. explains the name as Sisugupta, but does not exclude an Iranian origin. 
For Iranian names, formed with Sisi, cf. Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch 308f. Dg. SETH 
goes so far to assert (IHQ XIII, 411, referring to his paper in the "Indien Re- 
view", June 1937) that Candragupta was responsible for driving Alexander out 
of India. That is more than any student who has once read the history of Alexan- 
der’s invasion in India, will be ready to take seriously. Of the same value are 
the etymologies, e.g. Komaroi Komedai in Ptolem. VI, 13, 3, which are explained 
as Kom + Rai and Kom + Dew respectively (IHQ XIII, 1937, 403): similar 
are the derivations of other people's names. 

5. Arch. Orient. I, 367. 
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the Persian side. Unintelligible is the inf that, if the Maurya empire 
extended to the highlands of Balkh, Badakshan and Pamir, the Tibetan 
traditions are correct " that even the adjoining region now known as Chinese 
Turkestan was also within the Mauryan empire" (p. 412) These stories 
seem to be merely mythological explanations of the fact that the ancient 
civilization of Khotan was derived from both India and China,” says 
SMITH, on whose remarks about the Tibetan traditions that amazing state- 
ment is based. But even granted that ASoka had some political connection 
with Khotan, that would prove nothing for the incorporation of Chinese 
Turkistan into his dominion and still less into that of Candragupta. Re- 
liable sources, Chinese specially, have nothing to tell about an Indian regime 
in Chinese Turkistan in the 4th and 3rd century B.C. Thus constructing the 
extent of Candragupta's realm in the North, De. SETH explains the crossing 
of the seven tributaries of the Indus and the conquering of the Bählikas 
(Bactrians). The sapta mukhàüni Sindhor in the Meharauli inscription are 
to be taken as the seven rivers which formed the source of the Indus, ac- 
cording to Ptolemy. Even the perusal of MCCRINDLE'S translation (ed. 
MAJUMDAR, p. 81) must have shown that Ptolem. VII, 1, 26f. does not 
mention seven rivers as the sources of the Indos, but enumerates the order 
of the rivers which are confluents of the Indos and come from the Imaos 
mountain. Of these, seven in number, again their own sources are given and 
the confluence of the rivers (VII, I, 27). Notwithstanding the apparent 
mistakes in Ptolemy's description of the river system of the Indus, he never 
believed these rivers to be the sources of the Indus, as he states the longi 
tude and latitude of his source (VII, 1, 26) by 120°30° and 37° (ed. RENOU) 
respectively. It is questionable whether saepta mukhami means at all the 
seven sources", or, rather "the seven mouths "®; most probably the expres 

sion means the Punjab, being a kdvya-like circumscription of the many 
rivers there and perhaps a reminiscence of the sable sindhavah. However 
that may be, it is a fact that even in ASoka’s inscriptions the ethnicon Vah- 
lika is not found, which is to be expected there, if Candragupta had sub- . 
jugated the people and as other peoples of the Morth-West are mentioned 
in his grandson's inscriptions. That the overthrowing of the confederated 
enemies in Vahga may refer to the overthrow of Nanda is impossible. Under 
the quite natural supposition that the victories, mentioned in the Meharauli 
inscription, are arranged in a chronological order, such an explanation would 
contradict the hypothesis of Dr. SETH, who* suggested that Candragupta 
overthrew Nanda with the help of Sakas, Yavanas, Kirätas, Kambojas, Pära- 
sikas and Vahlikas, as the war in Varga is mentioned before the overthrow- 
ing of the Vahlika. Apart from this, the sources say nothing of a war be- 





1. Early History, 208 

2. Thus also ALLAN, Catal. Gupta Coins XX XVI ; L. DE LA VALLÉE POUSSIN, 
Dynasties et. Histoire de l'Inde depuis Kanishka 50. 

3, Ci. Vedic Inder II, 424 

4. IHQ XIII, A081. 
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tween conlederated peoples and Nanda on one side, and Candragupta on 
the other side ; rather, the stories about the beginning of Candragupta's career 
point to his gaining slowly more and more followers till he could get so much 
power to ascend the throne, appearing as a liberator too 

The other arguments of Dm. SETH are less of a historical character : 
that Candra of the Meharauli inscription ruled a big empire like Candra- 
gupta; that the type and size of the iron pillar implies a very advanced 
stage of the development of the industrial arts, is an illusory argument. 
For, though the so-called Kautiliya Arthatästra may show mining and me- 
tallurgy including the melting of iron as well advanced in the supposed time 
of Candragupta Maurya, even granted for that sake, that the work has as 
its author the prime-minister of Candragupta, the fact that Asoka did not 
use iron pillars, is remarkable. An explanation that only Candragupta did 
it is insufficient, if nothing of this kind of pillars has been found as yet 
of his time, of his son or grandson, and as must be added, of later times. 
The "Persian" form of the pillar (that means of the capital) does not 
exclude a later date! The position of the pillar in the neighbourhood of 
which two pillars of Asoka have been found and have been removed to their 
present position by Firoz Shah, cannot prove that Candragupta erected his 
pillar in the centre of his realm. For, if such comparisons are of any value, 
Asoka erected pillars not only in the centre, but also in all provinces and 
parts of his dominion ; the real centre of the Maurya empire was Magadha ; 
the contents of the Meharauli inscription are not of that kind to need, like an 
important political and historical record, an erection at the geographical 
centre; lastly, the present position is not the original spot where the 
pillar once had its founding. Dr. SETH did not take into consideration that 
Asoka never used Sanskrit, all his inscriptions are not only in different Pra 
krit-dialects, but also entirely in prose, while here Sanskrit and the Sàrdüla- 
vikridita metre are used. 

From HILLEBRANDT’s edition of the Mudraréksasa from which Dr. SETH 
quotes, he could have seen that just the passage VII, 16, where the abbre- 


viation Candra is used for Candragupta, is not found in those Mss, which 


HILLEBRANDT (Introd. p. IV) marked as belonging to the second group, con- 
taining the best and most reliable text. A velled reference to Visnugupta 
in line 6 of the Meharauli inscription ( pranidhäya ... Visno matim) pre- 
supposes a short-name for Visnugupta which nobody would have understood, 
apart from the question whether such short-names, which may not be con- 
founded with the exceptional short forms on coms, have been in vogue in 
ancient India as in modern times : for, the name in ancient India as in other 





l. SMITH, [RAS 1897, 5 and mote 3. An iron pillar exists at Dhir, from 
1591-92, with a Persian inscription of Akbar: one is said (Encyclop. Brit, 14th ed. 
12, 681) to exist at Mount Abu (probably as a column); on the iron pillar on 
Kaniska's stüpa cf. BEAL, Buddhist Records I, CIV ; on the iron beams in Konarak 
see FERGUSSON-BURGESS II, 107 ; on the Dhàr pillar II, 247. 
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cultures was a kind of mysterium and formed one of the Samskäras. Such 
a suggested pun in the inscription is impossible from the context which 
points clearly to the god in honour of which the pillar with the (now lost) 
figure was erected, and would mean an offence of the god which the pious 
ruler would not have intended to commit. The sentence cannot be translat- 
ed “following with devotion the counsel of Visgu (gupta)," as neither mati 
means " counsel " nor pranidhà " follow " : though Visno is a clerical mistake 
for Vismau, it is easier to explain than the omission of fr in the suggested 
reading Visser; further the veiled reference to Visnugupta pre-supposes the 
original sense with regard to the god, and here the expression malim pranidha 
needs the supplementary object in the locative. That remoteness of the 
events is indicated by the use of adyafpi in lines two and four and by the 
use of ahvena, is not convincing, as the inscription has been believed by most 
of the scholars hitherto as posthumous; in no case can it prove that 
Candragupta Maurya is meant by Candra in the inscription. 


"The main difficulty of Dg. SETH's hypothesis, the palzographical state 
of the inscription, is tried to be removed by the explanation that the iron pillar 
was erected by Candragupta, and that the inscription put by him was blurred 
out in course of time. This is a contradiction to his former statement 
(p. 127) that the present inscription on the iron pillar was put on the 
pillar after Candragupta's death. Even granted that Samudragupta, as Dr 
SETH proceeds to explain the gap between Candragupta's time and the pa- 
leography of the inscription, had put the present inscription on the iron 
pillar, there arise some questions : if that original inscription was blurred 
out, such an assumption pre-supposes that the original inscription must 
also have been incised after the death of Candragupta, as Dr. SETH stressed 
the remoteness of the events (p. 129) ; or, the present text of the inscription 
cannot be the same as that of the original. Further, inscriptions in 
stone since the time of ASoka are quite well preserved ; as to be seen from 
the lithograph in CII III, PL. XXI a, the "engraving is good: but in the 
process of it, the metal closed up over some of the strokes (CII IIT, p. 140) ; 
nevertheless, no vestiges of a former inscription are to be seen and it is hot 
probable that such a one should have been blurred out within the time bet- 
ween Candragupta Maurya and Samudragupta, but not between that of the 
latter and the present day. Why should Samudragupta have put, conceding to 
him such a liking for a "revival of the glorious tradition”, an inscription 
referring to this “ mysterious "* emperor Candra, so that nobody could under- 
stand who this emperor might have been and who is still a riddle to modern 
historical research? And who can at all assert that Samudragupta is the 
author of the present text or even only of the revival of the text? There 
are so many questions which Dg. SETH does not discuss, except in general 
sentences about the revival of a glorious tradition. Lastly, as mentioned 








1. Feet, Ci! Il, Introd. p. 12. 
M 
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above, the use of Sanskrit in the inscription points to a time not earlier than 
the second century A.D. so that for that reason also Samudragupta's text 
must have differed from Candragupta's original, apart from the characters 
which belong to the Gupta time. 

It is to be seen with what right Dr. SETH can claim to have based 
his hypothesis of an identification of the Candra in the Meharauli inscrip- 
tion with Candragupta Maurya on sound reasons. 


Two terms in the Meharauli inscription would deserve a closer consider- 
ation: the geographical term Vanga and the ethnical appellation Vahlika 
Both of them are connected with historical events, about which nothing as yet 
has come to light. Vagal, the plural of a people's name, is found in a 
curious compound in Ait. Ar. II, 1, 1; in Baudh. Dh. I, 1, 14 and Ath. Paris. 
I, 7, 7. Common to all these passages is the occurrence of Vanga in 
connection with other peoples, among which such of the East are found too. 
In the Meharauli inscription Vargesu must have the sense of the country, 
i. €. a part of present Bengal. Such a use of Vanga is late, certainly later 
than the time of Candragupta Maurya who would have used Magadha as 
the country of the battle. In Patañjali's Mbk. the plural of the people's 
name can be used, according to the Värttikakära as the name of the country.! 
In Harsa's time again, as to be seen from Hiuen-Tsiang's itinerary, present 
Bengal and Bihar were divided in seven parts? From the epigraphical point 
of view the Meharauli inscription offers the first mention of Уайда as a 
country, without the Anga, Kalinga, Suhma etc. as is the case also in later 
inscriptions. But it is not clear which part of present Bengal may be meant 
by the term, which otherwise denotes Eastern Bengal 


Vahlika again has hardly anything to do with Balkh. That Candra- 
gupta should have conquered the ancient Bactria, is out of question. He 
could have done so only after Alexander's raid on Bactria. The satraps 
Amyntas, Philippos, Stapasor are known from the sources till the partition 
of the dominion at Triparadeisos 321 B.c. ; afterwards Bactria fell to the share 
of Seleukos I Nikator;* the country remained with the dynasty of the 
Seleucids till the middle of the 3rd cent. B.C., when, apparently the younger, 
Diodotos, the son of the “prefect of the thousand cities ^, revolted under 
Antiochos I and built up his own kingdom.* Thus there is no space left 
for a reign of Candragupta Maurya, which would also contradict the evidence, 


L IL 4, 62, V. 1, 4; IV, 1, 170, V. 1; IV, 3, 120. V. 5; especially IV, 2, 
52, V. 1. 

2. CI. H. C. Rv, The Dynastic History of Northern India I, 2771: S. K. 
CHATTERII. The Origin and Development of the Bengali Language 1, ТОЙ. 

3. For the satrapa see the histories by DROYSSEN, BELOCH: BERVE, Ds 
ALEXANDERRSICH II, nos, 60, 29, (216, 219), 785, 719; Arrian (ed. Roos) II 
p. 266, fgt. 1, 35; JusriN XV, 4, 11. j 

4. JusrN XLL 4, 5; CHI І, 4358. referring to the coins Also STRABO 
XV, 1l, 3 mentions that Eukratides had 1000 cities under himself 
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borne by the effigies and legends of the coins. For the meaning Vahlika it 
is difficult to decide whether a people and which people should be under 
stood. There exists a confusion, as it seems, between the different forms 
Bahlikha, Bahlika, Vahika etc. It is, however, noteworthy that PARGITER' 
has differentiated between a people of the North and one of the Punjab, both 
called Vahlika ; but the readings in the passages of the Mhbh. and Rûm. are 
so unreliable that it is difficult to arrive at definite conclusions. In Varaha- 
mihiras Brhats. (V, 37, 80; IX, 10: X, 7; XVL 1; XVII, 13, 25; 
ХХХІ, 15) the forms Vahlika, Vahlika, Vahlika, Vahlika, Valhika, Valhika 
are found, sometimes in connection with eastern peoples ; according to Para- 
fara the Bahlika are located in the South-West. Though in an inscrip- 
tion of Taxila of the year 136° a Bahalia from Noaca occurs, which place 
seems to point to Balkh, Bactria, there is no proof that later on Vahlika etc. 
means this country.“ 


In the recent discussions! on the identification of the Vispupada, where 
the Meharauli pillar is stated to have been erected, the vicinity of the Vipasa 
in passages from both the Epics has been referred to. According to Yädava- 
prakasa’s Vaijayanti (ed. OPPERT) 37, 53f. the Báhlika, are Tarkas, the 
Vahlika identical with the Vahikas. The Tarkas again appear as Takvas 
in Hemac. Abhidh. 959, where they are said to be another name for the 
Vahikas. This people of the Tarka or Takva are the Takka. Passing over 
the many passages in the Rajatar, Hiuen-Tsiang? offers the possibility of 
a location of their settlements. He mentions the soldiers of Tse-kia, a 
country which he entered on his way from Rajapura in a south-eastern direc- 
tion and which he reached after a journey of 700 д and crossing a river. 
It was 10,000 Ii in circuit and lay between the river P'i-po-she (Bibas — Vi- 
pasa) in the East and the Indus in the West. Also the Dharaniko£a' 
identifies the Vahika with Takka, as has to be read there. The equation 
Bahlika = Tarka, Vahlika = Vahika, in the Vaijayenfi, and Vahika = Jakva, 
Valhika = Valhika, shows that the Vählika are also Vahika, ic. Takka. These 
Takka seem to belong to the Arattas, and all these peoples, less rigid in their 
Brahmanical faith or altogether staying outside the religious and social frame 


1. Матё. Ритана transl. p. 311, m. : 

2. KiRFEL, Die Kosmograpkie der Inder 86. 

3. CII II, Fart 1, p. 74f. 

4. The material seems to point that the word has undergone a change of 
meaning between the Taxila and Meharauli inscriptions, Bahlika has been identi- 
fied with Bahika or rather vice versa; the Bahlika of the Ath. Veda are still to 
be explained. 

5. ABORI WIIL 1728. ; Ind. Culture I, 515; JIH XVI, 15f.: Ind. Culture 
HI, 511ff. Journal of the Andhra Hist. Res. Soc. X, 1937, 86. Co. CHAKRAVARTY, 
J. C. GuosH, DASHARATHA SHARMA, D. R. BHANDARKAR respectively. 

6. BEAL, Buddhist Records I, 165; WATTERS, On Yuan Chwang's travels I, 
286. 

7T. ZACHARIAE, Beitr. z. ind. Lexik. 16. 
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of Aryavarta, belong to the Punjab. It is possible that V&hlika of the in- 
scription denotes the people of the Punjab and Sind, which latter province 
the “seven mouths” of the Sindhu seem to imply. That the mouths and 
not tributaries are to be understood, is likely with regard to the “ Southern 
ocean ", which does not point to the Deccan, but rather to the coast of the 
Indus delta. 

As for the historical interpretation of the Meharauli inscription the pro- 
posals made hitherto are not convincing. It seems better to acknowledge the 
impossibility of identifying the ruler named Candra of that inscription on 
account of the lack of sources than to force it into the Procrustes-bed of an 
identity with a brother of Mihirakula,! Candragupta L? Candragupta IL, 


_Candravarman, apart from Candragupta Maurya, attempts which show 


already the uncertainty. Neither can the indications, contained in the Meha- 
rauli inscription, be applied to one of these rulers, nor can they be said to have 
done the acts of the hero of the inscription. The posthumous character of 
the inscription has been contested in the last papers,’ as yet with no con 
vincing arguments. Not only no titles of the late ruler are given, but also 
no pedigree and no country where he reigned are offered by the panegyric 
inscription. This does not prove that Candra was no longer on the throne 
But even the panegyric tenor of the prasasti must not mislead to the assump- 
tion of a ruler of great power. The “mysterious” inscription will still, as 
it has been, remain an field of rich conjectures. 


1. Freer, CII IIL Introd. p. 12. 

2. Ibid. Text p, 140, n. 1; R. Basak, Ind. Ant. 48, 1919, deff 

3. HOERNLE, Ind. Ant. 21, 4211 : V. A. SMITH, JRAS 1897, 1ff * DASHARATHA 
SHARMA, JIH XVI, 1937, 131. | 

4. Suis ine SHASTRI, Ind. Ant. 42, 217í., referring to N. N. Vasu 
Proc. ASB 18%, 177. R. D. Banern, Ep. Ind. XIV, 367f.; SuirH, Early 
History (Ath ed.) 307, n. 1; N. BHATTAsALI, Ep, Ind. XVIII, 86 : S. K. CHAT- 
TERJI, l. c. I, 75l. denies the identification 
5. BHANDARKAR, Ind. Cult. 3, 511.— JAHRS X, 86; D. SHARMA, JIH XVI 
17. 


NOTES ON THE KATHA UPANISAD.* 


By 
ANAND K. COOMARASWAMY 


FOURTH VALLI 


IV. 1 khäni vyalrmal ... ávrlta-caksur, : see above on III. 1 and the dis- 
cussion in JHQ. XI, 1935. Khani vyatrnat is fully elucidated by MU. II. 6 
where Prajapati, desiring to partake of his purposes (arthan),' “ breaks open 
these doorways (of perception), and now arisen, by means of his five rays 
eats of the objects of the senses” (khänimäni bhitvoditah paficabhir rasmi- 





"The two previous instalments of this paper have appeared in the April 
and May issues, pp. 43 ff. and 8&3 f. 

1 CL KU. IIL 10 where the "objects" (arthüh) are prior to the sense- 
powers themselves (indriyebhyah parah). The word artha corresponds exactly to 
Late Latin intentio, of which the meaning is in the first place " object” as " pur- 

" foreseen, and in the second place "object" as that which is actually seen 
(intentio visibilis), The “object” as foreseen is evidently prior to the being 
in act of the organ by means of which it is actually or accidentally seen. 
But more than this is implied in our texts. Observe that what is being discussed 
here is not “the eye's intrinsic faculty” according to which "I" see by a phy- 
sical light reflected from the “object”, but the manner in which God (Svayambhü 
in KU. IV. 1 = yo bhittebhir vyapagyata in KU. IV. 6, Prajápati in MU. IL. 6) 
sees in me, What my eye sees is a simple aspect of which I have no knowledge, 
but only a sensation ; but what God sees in me is the idea of the object by which 
he both knows it and gives it being. Insofar as "I" see an already existing object, 
its being does not depend on " me"; but insofar as my vision coincides with His, 
esse est percipi. Insofar as I see empirically, what I see is accidental; insofar 
as I see with (amupas) His ray (roimi), for the sake of which the eye is really 
opened (“subtract the mind, and the eye is opened to no purpose”, ECKHART) I 
see the thing as it is in Him, rather than as it is in itself 

Our texts, inasmuch as they are dealing with His manner of seeing, employ 
the traditional (Neo-Platonic as well as Indian, etc.) interpretation of perception 
as taking place by means of a projected through the "eye", in which light 
"object" itself inheres : the "eye" in this case being as it were the lens of a 
projector, which sees what is projected upon the screen (the " wall" of Plato's 
'cave") by the image-bearing light that passes through it. We see, then, as God 
sees, to the extent that we see not with the “eye of flesh” (mdmsa-cakgus), but 
with the "angelic eye" (dirya-cakgus), " which sees in the eternal mirror, where 
it sees both all things and itself better than anywhere else." Om the other hand, 
as is evident, to see God himself, and not merely some of those things which He 
sees the eye must be inverted (ürrlta-caksus), so as not to look outward with the 
ray, but inward at its source, the fons lucis, and Light of lights (jyolisám jyotis) ; 
and this inverted eye is the "eye of gnosis" (jRámacáksus). 
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bhir' visayán aiii). It is God himself that “ opens the gates of the senses” 
(which senses are not themselves the gates, but make use of them) in order 
that He himself, who is the only knower and seer, may see out through them, 
coincidentally with ourselves who see out with them only, in so far as we 
observe only empirically, with the “eye of flesh' (miisacaksusa). To the 
extent that we see intellectually, with the “angelic eye” (divya-caksusd), 
we see what He sees. And to the extent that we see with an “ inverted eye” 
(dvrita-caksusd), i.e. with the " eye of gnosis" ( jfiána-caksusd), along the 
ray to its source, we see Him, and can truly say with Eckhart ( Pfeiffer. 
XCVI) that "that eye, with which I see God inwardly, is the same eye 
wherewith God sees in me ;" which “seeing in me” is just what is denoted 
by KU. IV. 6 b, the whole verse reading “Him* born of old of the glowing, who 
erst was born of the waters, him stationed indwelling the cavern (of the 
heart), who looked about in beings,—this, verily is ° That ^"^ without any 
emendation of the text. 





1. Райса rasmayah here — pesca jüününi in KU. VI. 10, and bancendrivàüni 
or banca pränäh commonly elsewhere. 

Pafca Wiününi in KU. VI. 10 recalls BG. XIV. 11 " When the gnostic light 
arises from the doorways in the body, then may it be known that one is more in 
being" (sarvadvaresu dehe' smim prakaüía upejäyate, jnänam уай, іайд vidyüd 
vivrddham sativam ity uta, where dvüra — kha). 

2. "A parcel of myself, even the Lord, when he taketh up his stand on 
hearing, vision, etc. himself enjoys the objects of the senses" ( mamaivamiso. .. 
isvarah ... adhisthaya Sretam caksuh ...visayán upasevate, BG. XV, 7-9). 

The situation is paralleled in the rite of the "opening of the eyes" of an 
image, wherewith the image is brought to life. Only when this analogous rite has 
been performed can one think of the Deity as looking out through the image, and 
of the image therefore as a connection made between the worshipper and the 
Deity image it is. It is significant that the Chinese expression for the 
“opening of the eyes" of an image, k ai kuang, often rendering by "to light up 
the eyes" (and rather awkwardly by TAKACS as "' punsing the eyes’, viz. paint- 
ing the eyeballs") is literally "to open a ray”, or “open up the pathway for a 
ray" kuang being the equivalent of Sanskrit rasmi, while kai can mean to cenn? 
or cut" in the sense of "cutting a path”, Latin secare viem, while K'ai in com- 
bination with the character for “ eye " means " to open the eyes ; to gain experience." 
It is precisely an opening of the doorways of the senses in order that the immanent 
Spirit may look out of these opened windows that is meant by khàni vyatpymat in 
KU. IV. 1. It must also be borne in mind that in traditional optics, knowledge 
of an object is ac 1, not by light reflected by the object seen (which produces 
only a reflex image in the retina, and not an understanding), but by the light of the 
intellect which is directed to the object through the eye: in just this way, for 
example, ECKHART distinguishes a seeing with the eye from a seeing through the 
eve. 

3. HRuYsBROECK'S "in-staring v ( instaernde, Book aj Supreme Truth, Ch, XIV) 
— But those who tum outwards and find consolation in outward things, do not 
feel this, and if I should say much more of it, yet they would not understand" 

4. We take the accusatives in IV. 6 to be in apposition to those of IV. 5, 
| are governed by ya ... veda, 

5. “ That i usual, Brahman and here specifically as the Svayambhü of IV. 
"Who looked about in beings", or "looked out through beings", cf. AV. 
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One sees how utterly absurd are those modern, Indian or European, 
interpretations of IV. 1 which assume that it is meant that “God injured 
the senses" (RAWSON, p. 149, note 1) and agree with Rawson that this 
is an unacceptable interpretation. We see, however, no reason to believe 
that this was what Sarhkara meant by vyalpmat — hinsitavün hananam krla- 
van ity arthak, since it is not the sense-powers that are pierced (kha is never 
a "power" but always a "space" or ^ opening”, as in AA. II. 3.3 khani sa 
äkäfah) but the gates of the senses that are, a5 MU. II. 6 expresses it, " broken 
open". With all the words meaning to “pierce”, or "cleave", or " break 
open", which are used with khéni in the various parallel passages may be 
compared Latin secare in the expression secare viam, "to cut a way ", which 
certainly does not mean to injure that which is to use the way. It is 
through the open gateways of the senses that the Inner Being, God himself, 
looks forth: and this assuredly does not imply any disparagement of the 
“ world picture that he thus “ depicts for himself and delights in" ( Samkara, 
Svütmanirüpana, 96, cf. Genesis, I. 31 " and saw that it was very good "). 

IV. 5 na tato vijugupsale : without rejecting RAWSON'S various 
explanations, we suggest that the general sense is "thereafter need not fear”, 
and the more particular sense "no longer needs to guard himself from evil 
doing" (JUB. IV. 25.4 pápát karmano jugupseta, but with a negative ) 
parallel, therefore, to I John III. 9 “ Whoever is born of God, cannot sin 
and Gal. V. 18 “If you are led by the Spirit you are not under the law”. 

IV. 7: RAWSON introduces a great confusion by failing again to dis- 
tinguish between the divine nature (prakrii) that is one with essence from 
the separated nature (prakrti) of the Sarhkhya, i.e. the lower from the 
higher nature of BG. VII. 5 (apard and parä prakrti, corresponding to арата 
para brahman)' ; by a failure to distinguish, in other words, Aditi as 








XIII 29 “The Son of Aditi beheld all beings” (vyakhyad aditeh putro bhuva- 
nani visiva), AA. II. 43 " The Spirit, born, thoroughly considered beings" (sm jàfa 
bhutäny abkyaikzat), and BU. I. 4,1 “ Scrutinising, he beheld naught other than 
himself (so'nriksya nänyadätmano" pajyat). It is moreover, to this way 
of seeing that we should aspire,—it is the " sameness of vision " that the unified- 
spirit enjoys when it “ beholds itself stationed in all beings, and all beings in itself” 
(servabhuta-stham ätmänam sarva-bhatdmi cdlmant ikzate, BG. VI 29). "His 
sight for ours—what a goodly recompense” (Rimi, Mothnawi, I. 922). 

It is of course as the SupernalSun and by means of his rays that the Self- 
existent sees all things: and we take it that it is precisely as the "Seer" that 
Iksvaku (Rv. X. 60.4) denotes the solar Self-existent the ancestor of Rohita (AB. 
VII. 15,) Bhagiratha (JUB. IV. 6.1), Brhadratha (MU.) and of that other ddicca- 
bandhu, the Buddha (5n. 991). 

| BG. VIL 4 describes the Sámkhyan "nature" : VIL. 5-6 continues " This 
is my lower (sperä) nature, therefrom distinguish (atas ... viddhi) my trans- 
cendental nature (frakrtim ... parüm), living-being, whereby this moving world 
is kept in being dharyate jagat possest of (upadkärya holding, bear- 
ing, etc." and qualifying akam,—not as usually rendered, an imperative, cf. Panini 
TIL. 138) this the wombs (etad yonini) of all beings, I am the coming-forth 
(prabharah) and the dissoultion of the whole moving-world”. As the text im- 
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Magna Mater from Aditi as Mother Earth, or in Eckhart's terms, " Mary 
ghostly” from “Mary in the flesh". The Essence (m.) and Nature (f.) 
of verses 6 and 7, both referred to as guhäm pravisya, are the krsnaprutau 
... Saksita ubh@ ... mdtard of RV. I. 1403, pariksita pitará of III. 7.1 and 
the “conjoint principle” of St. Thomas, Sum, Theol. I. 27.2, whence the 
Son proceeds "by way of generation and parturition". The Aditi of verse 
7 is, of course, the Vac of RV. VIII. 100. 10-11 and X. 125 : guhäm pravisya 
listhantim corresponding to the question kva svid asyah baramam jagüma 
of VIII. 100.10, devatämayi! to .devim, ib. 11, ya prünena sambhavali to aham 
eva vàta iva pravami in X, 125.8, and yà bhütebhir vyajáyata to aditir jdtam 
adıtir janitvam in I. 89.10. As EDGERTON has observed, “Everything con 
tained in at least the older Upanisads, with almost no exceptions, is not new 





plies, these two Natures aparü and рата аге опе Nature in the same sense that 
the apara апі рата brahman are one Brahman. It is just as in Christian for- 
mulation, where there is one essence and two natures; but nature and essence 
are one in Him. 

Aditi: Natura naturans, creatrix, Deus. Merely to say that Varupa's para 
Brahman's " world is the waters” to recognize that the “nature” of the Godhead 
is one of universal possibility, is to speak of a maternity as well as a patemity 
im divinis; and we find, accordingly, that the Brahman is Tepeatedly referred to 
asa "womb", eg. BG. XIV. 3 mama yonir mahad brahma 0. Sümbhavah sarya- 
bhülündm iato bhavati; Mund I. 1.6 and III. 1.3 aksaram bhütayonim ... purugam 
bhülayonim ; Brahma Sütra L 4. 7.27 yoni$ ca giyate. 

Incidentally, it may be remarked that the "two wombs" ( yonini, pl. for du.) 
of BG. VIL 6, whether as “two natures” (prakrti, 1.) or as essential and separated 
natures (furusa, m. and prakrti. Î.) correspond to Varuna’s kuksi in AV, IV 16.3, 
samudrau ...jafhare in TS. IIL 22, sarasvolyau ...kuksyau in XIII. 35, 
hiranyamayau ... kuksyau in JUB. L 56, dve yoni JUB. IV. 27, JB. L 17 and 
СВ. І. 33 (dre yomi ekam mithumam) etc: and considered in their identity, to 
the single womb or belly in texts such as RV. III, 29. 1 where Agni is born GSuTOs yd 
fafharat, and those in which Prajapati is spoken of as garbhin, " pregnant ", A 
full collation of all the parallels would require far greater space than can be devoted 
to it here. 

І. Neither the devatàmayi of KU. nor Sarhkara's sarva-devatmikàa can be trans- 
lated by "soul of the gods". Devatümayi is simply " divine", just as düruma yi 
would be " wooden". Sarva-devatmika is " whose nature is to be all the gods", 
—just as in AA. IL 3.8 "all the gods are unified in the aksara (Brahman) ", cf. 
Eckhart, L 469, “ All the Persons being clapt into their nature vanish into the 
dim silence of their interior being", Sarva-devütmikü merely restates RV. I, 89.10 
vi$ve devà aditih. We can say that “her's is" but scarcely that "she is" dima 
devünüm : it is her Breath (fráma), the Gale (rüta, vàyu), her Child ( garbha), 
the Sun (гуа, sürya) that is dfma devänäm, RV. I 115.1, IX. 745, X. 1684, 
JUB. IIL. 24 and 14, etc.—Hirapyagarbha therefore ü'mada, like Agni, RV, X. 
1212, I. 1493. Aditi is the piive devdh, but apart from her spirative procession 
by which she gives them life, and which is her motherhood, without distinction 
of spiration from generation im dirimis, they have no independent being, but are 
30 in her unmanifested, guhüm pravi$ya : ab intra, as in RV. VIII. 48.2 
" When thou (Somo) art entered in, thou becomest Aditi " (anla$ ca frügd aditih 
bhaväsi). паі 

See also my Angel and Titan, Note 38 
tantrique de la ' Bi-Unité' divine, in Etudes 








in /A08. 55, p. 405, and La doctrine 
Traditionelles, 42, 1938, 289—301 
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to the Upanisads, but can be found set forth, or at least very clearly fore- 
shadowed, in the older Vedic texts (JAOS. 36, p. 197) ; cf. BLOOMFIELD, 
" mantra and brühmama are for the least part chronological distinctions ... 
Both forms existed together, for aught we know, from the earliest times ". 

IV. 8 dive dive, " daily " : with reference to the 36000 daily agnyarkäh 
of SB. X. 5. 3. 3, viz. the " coritemplative fires" (dhyeyà agnayah, Sayana) 
that are to be kindled within you on every day of the hundred years of 
a complete life. 

IV. 9, The "home" (astam) has been discussed above in connection 
with I. 10 and 11. The Sun, of course, " never really rises nor sets" (AB. 
III. 44) for the Comprehensor, it is rather Day and Night that rise and 
set (pramlocanti, anumlocanti, SB. VIIL 6. 1. 18), “Day and Night to- 
gether are Death, they do not affect the divinity Aditya (Sol Invictus), for 
they are only the occasion whereby this divinity ° goes forth' and again ' goes 
home (anv astam eli, Vàdhulasütra, see Acta Orientalia, pp. 26-27). 
“He indeed neither rises nor sets (udeti ma nimlocati), and for the Compre- 
hensor of this, it is evermore high noon” (CU. ITT. 11.3). 

The first two and the fourth lines of KU. IV. 9 are гот АУ. Х. 8. 16 
(not as RAWSON has it, the first two only from AV. X. 186). In AV. the 
third line reads “that same I deem the best" (jyestham, i.e. the Brahman 
of the first verse of the hymn, who is referred to as the Breath in BU. I. 
523). The third line in KU. is identical in value with AV. X. 7.38 fasmin 
(in the Brahman-Yaksa) chrayante ya u ke ca devalı, and close in word- 
ing to AV. X. 8.6 tafra (in Brahman) servam idam arpitam : and thus as 
in RV. L 35. 6 anim na rathyam, (Dante's il punto dello stelo al cut la 
prima rota va dintormo) amrtä adhi tasthuh " As ‘twere upon the axle-point 
of the chariot-of-light depend the immortal (Devas) " Professor RAWSON'S 
remarks to the effect that the ancient Vedic gods are but shadows of them 
selves in the Upanisads, "all their reality consisting in the One from whom 
they derive their being", are altogether without foundation in fact; the 
individual Devas are no more and no less "shadows" in the Upanisads 
than they are in RV., AV., and Brähmanas, where their dependence upon 
the “One” is as plainly stated as it is in any later text. 

IV. 10: ihe, contrasted with anmiéra, means as usual, " here ", " in this 
world", "now"; in the last two lines, the meaning is that though things 
appear to be diverse here (cf. verse 14), he who sees them in their unity, 
and does not run after them in their apparent difference, escapes recurrent 
death. The first two lines enunciate the well known doctrine of the cor- 
respondence of all states of being : " as above, so below ". It is only because 
of this analogy, taken for granted alike in Vedic, Neo-Platonic, and Christian 





1. Rümi, Mathnawi, IL 1107-8, " The rising-place of the sun is the pitch- 
coloured tower of heaven: my Sun is beyond all rising places. His ' rising-place ' 
is only in relation to His motos; His essence neither roge nor set.” 
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doctrines of exemplarism," that an adequate symbolism is possible, so that a 
person "by the mortal aspires to the immortal” (AA. II. 3.2), and Death 
can say "By contingent things I have obtained the eternal" (KU. II. 10). 
By an "adequate symbolism ", we mean, of course a natural and inevitable 
as distinguished from a conventional symbolism : no better example can be 
cited than that of the sun, employed as an image of God in the Vedic and 
all other traditions, of which usage Dante remarks that “No object of sense 
in the whole world is more worthy to be made a type of God than the sun” 
(Conrito, III. 12).2 


IV. 11. Manasaivedam àplavyam is apparently in flat contradiction to 
KU. VI. 12, na manas& prüptum and many similar texts? Sarhkara's expla- 
nation of the mind as a means, i.e. an upZya in the sense of Mund III. 
2.3, covers at least a part of the ground. The same problem is presented, 
however, by KU. VI. 9 manasd abhiklpto ya elad viduh, and enhanced by 
the fact that it so often affirmed that it is not by the formation of mental 
concepts that the Brahman can be truly known, as for example in Kena IV. 
4-5, where "that which in the lighting flashes forth, and at which one can 
only gasp" is contrasted with "that which comes to mind and by which 
one continually remembers,* viz. 'concept' " (serikalpa). 

As to this, it may be observed in the first place that abhi adds a force 
to hip of the sort that "Super-" might add to "conceive", just as abhi- 
jîna is “supernatural knowledge" as distinguished from jüana as " know- 





l. See my Vedic Exemplarism, in H/AS. I, 1936, pp. 44-64. 

2. Our modern exponents of what they call "natural religions" and "solar 
myths" are afflicted, of course, with that same myopia that Plutarch ridicules 
in the Greeks when he says that “the (physical) sun has made all to be ignorant 
of Apollo by using the power of sense-perception (aesthesis) to turn aside the power 
of the intellect (dianois) from the being to the phenomenon " (Moralia, 400 D). 

3. Ci. Kena L 6 " That which thinks not with a mind (cf. BU. IV. 3.. 28), 
but by which, they say, the mind is thought, know That as Brahman, not what 
men worship here" (idam upüsate). “ What men worship here" is of their own 
imagining, to which He lends himself, yathopüsate tad eva bhavati, SB. X. 5, 220: 
which is not, of course, a denial of the value of such conceptual and iconolatrous 
"worship" for the Wayfarer: on the contrary, “In that one worships (upasate) 
Him as one to be made a friend of, that is his form as the Friend”, AB. IIL 4. 
The iconoclasm of Kena I, 6 simply affirms with Eckhart that " To know God 
really you must know him as the Unknown", with St. Thomas that " Every re- 
lation which is predicated of God does not put something real in the eternal God, 
but only something according to our way of thinking" (Sum, Theol III 35. 5), 
with Augustine that " God evades every form of our intellect " (De vid. Dea, Ep. 
cxlvii), and with Dionysius that " Negations about God are true; but affirmations 
are vague” (De coel. hier. IT). 

4. Memory is, of course, a temporal, not an eternal virtue, As Plotinus asks, 
"What subjects of remembrance can there be for souls whose lot is to remain 
unchanged? ... In other words, they have seen God, and do not remember? Ah 
no: it is that they see God still and always, and that as long as they see, they 
cannot tell themselves they have had the vision; such reminiscence is for souls 
that have lost it" (Emneads, IV 4 6). 
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ledge " though jAána alone, as '' gnosis " may have a like value. What is of all 
of more significance, however, is the question of what sort of mind it is by 
which he can be obtained ; for as Maitri. VI. 34 makes evident, " the mind is 
two-fold, clean and unclean : unclean when connected with desires, and clean 
when unconnected with desires" ; and in the same way KU. II. 24 nasanta- 
manaso ... etam @pnuyal, “One whose mind is not at rest cannot obtain 
Him " implies the converse " One whose mind is at rest (Sdnfa-nrd@nasah) may 
obtain Him.” “At rest” means something more than simply peaceful ; 
the sacrificial victim is "at rest" when it "has been given its quietus " 
(samyate); and let us also remember that it is always assumed that the vic- 
tim is a willing victim. It is then for the mind to cleanse itself (by contemp- 
lative practices, for the most part), to put itself to death. " The contempla- 
tive here and now attains the station (padam) of the 'mind at rest! (manali- 
Santt-) having brought the mind to a standstill, when he proceeds to de- 
mentation, (ameani-bhava) that is the last step, ( paramam padam) ; the mind 
is to be arrested in the heart until its undoing is reached, this is gnosis,’ this 
liberation, and all else" (Maitri. VI. 34). It is thus that one obtains Him 
"by the mind." 


FIFTH VALLI 


V. 8 tad u nàlyeli kascana, " beyond it none soever goes " : cf. M. II. 40 
"the ultimate (paramo) beyond which there is no further leading (panita- 
taram), ECKHART, “On reaching God, all progress ends," and Anselm, Et 
quidem credimus te esse aliquid quo nihil majus cogitari potest. ( Proslog. c. 2). 

V. 11 Ekas tathà sarvabhütantaratmá na lipyate loka-duhkhena bühyah 
“So the one immanent Spirit in all beings is untouched by the grief of the 
world, being outside it." The same is often expressed in terms of the lotus, 
growing in water, but unwetted thereby (CU. IV. 14. 3 and MU. III. 2). 
Cf. Dionysius, De div. nem. II. 10 (quoting S. Hioretheus), ' It is the Being 
that pervades all beings at once though not affected by them.’ 

V. 12 ekam rüpam bahudhaá yah karoti “ Who maketh his one form to 
be manifold " Cf. Dionysius, De div. nom. II. 11 " that single Existence of his 
is said to become manifold through bringing forth many existences from itself 
while yet remaining One in the act of self-multiplication," and Plotinus 
Enneads IV. 4. 1 " The unity of the Power is such as to allow of its being 
multiple to another principle, to which it is all things 


Parallels throughout our texts are innumerable, for example RV. I. 146. 
3 purutra. ..abhavat ; VI. 47.8 pururüpa iyate ; VIII. 582 ekam vā idam vi 
babhiva sarvem ; III. 54. 8 visvam ekam (the "integral Multiplicity" of 
Plotinus and " Indivisible Plurality " of Dionysius). The KU. text recurs in 
MU. VI. 26. The implications could only be fully developed by an extended 
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1. “ This knowledge dements the mind” (ECKHART, I. 370). 
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treatment of the Exemplarist doctrine involved of that of the Divine pro- 
cession as the radiation of a Light. 

The complete statement implied by the sam ca vi ca eli of VS. X XXII. 8 
is explicit in S. II. 212 eko pi bahudhàá homi, bahudha pi hutva eko homi 
in A. I. 254 this power of being one and becoming many, and of being many 
and becoming one is connected with the possession of samādhi as an unbroken 
habit: it is one of many powers, amongst which are those of walking on the 
water, and of motion-at-will in various senses. The bearing of this upon the 
problem of the Divine unity in variety and variety in unity will be apparent if 
we recall that “ procession (considered as a local motion) implies duality " 
(krama=dvita, Tailtiriya Prätisäkhya, XXI. 16) and that "there is no 
(such) procession in samüdhi" (kramo nästi samähite, Lankävalara Sütra, 
11. 117). 

RawsoN's difficulty (p. 178, last paragraph) is unreal, Samkara rightly 
says that the Atman is "unmodified " (avikrta) whatever the forms it assumes 
and this is true, because these visible forms are not its " modifications ", but 
its " possibilities of manifestation " reduced to act. 

V. 13 Eko vati here and sarvasya vasi in BU. IV. 4.22 applies equally 
to the Sun and to Death, so constantly identified. Sarrabhütantaratmá " the 
Spirit indwelling all beings," as in KU. V. II and RV. I. 115. 1 sürya dima 
jagatas tasthusah, " the Sun, the Spirit of all that moves or is at rest." Vasa 
denotes the sun in R. V. VIII. 46. 33, X. 171. 4, etc. In BU. IV. 4.22 
mahàn aja ülmà...sarvasyesánal are definitely solar terms, while sarvasyd- 
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1. We have discussed Professor Rawson’s Patripassianism elsewhere. Here we 
shall only add that to deny that there is (and affirm that there ought not to be) 
any principle apart from suffering is to deny the basic Christian doctrine ( Hindu 
also and Buddhist) that " man's last end is one of beatitude.” The problem is very 
clearly treated by Sarhkara on Brahma Sutra IL 3. 45-47 : the Supreme Self cannot 
be thought of as feeling the pain of individual selves, because this pain depends 
upon the Agnosia (avidya) according to which the individual self literally sympathises 
with its own psycho-physical affections or with those of others, in this way identify- 
ing itself with what-is-not-the-self (anätmen, Buddhist anattä). The Supreme Self 
does not suffer, because it does not thus ignorantly identify Itself with any of the 
accidents to which its various psycho-physical vehicles are subject : It distinguishes 
Itself from what is not-Itself. It is precisely this un-sympathetic and un-sentimental 
nature of the Supreme Self that gives value to such dicta as " That art thou." The 
scriptural texts admit both a distinction and an absence of distinction ( bhedübheda) ; 
but because we are already only too conscious of distinction (bheda) and misunder- 
stand its nature (which is that of illumination from light, and not of illuminated 
things from light), the emphasis of the texts is laid upon the indoctrination of non: 
distinction. (abheda),—" Their intention is to teach non-difference only, because it 
is by the realisation of self-identity with Brahman (brahmüàtmatra-pratipattau) that 
man's last end (furusüriha) is won." 

Cf. KU. VI. 2-3 " À great fear (mahad bhayam) ...Through fear of Him" Are 
we to suppose that “He” also fears? and if so, what? It is precisely the “ Welt- 
schmerz " of Vol. 11 that is the " great fear " : dukkham assa (lokassa) moakabbha- 
yam, Sn. 1033. The goal to which Naciketas is directed is an abhayam ратат 
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dhipatih recalls TS, V. 2.3 ydvati vat prthivl tasya yama üdhipatyam paryaya. 
Vaéi recalls the Buddhist Mira Vasavati. For the general identification of 
the Sun with Death SB. Il. 3. 3.7 and VI. 2. 2.5 “ He who glows yonder is 
doubtless Death," and X. 5, 2, 3 “ Death is the Person in the orb” will suffice 


RAWSON’S remarks, pp. 181-2 are confused. The Brahman is not the 
“inner soul of our individual souls "* but as Sarnkara would express it, is our 
inner being ; “ One as he is yonder, and many as he is in his children " as said 
of Death in SB. X. 5.2.16. Granted that what many modern scholars under- 
stand by the Mayavada is an “illusion doctrine” implying the pure non-entity 
of the outer world, we can agree that this would “ make nonsense of the Vedas.” 
To put it as briefly as possible, matura naturata is not, however maya, but 
mayd-maya; and even if mäyä be taken as asal, “ non-being ", this " non- 
being " is also the maternal possibility of being and the source of being ( asatalt 
sad ajayata, RV. X. 72. 3—- TU. II. 7), in the same way that in Christian 
doctrine the world ex nihilo fits without it following that the world nihil est.” 
How little Sarhkara denies the reality of the external world (however unreal 
our knowledge of it may be, as illustrated by the parable of the rope and the 
snake) is sufficiently obvious from his endorsement of Brahma Sütra II. 2.28 
nübhüva upalabdhe, THiBAUT's rendering of the commentary reading ~ The 
‘non-existence’ of extemal things “cannot be maintained" because we are 
conscious of external things," etc. The bhedébhede relation of distinction with- 
out difference (ECKHART's "used but not confused") is expressly accepted 
by Sarhkara in the commentary on II. 3.43 erıso nänävyapadesäd anyalhä 
cäpi, “ (The individual spirit) is a part (of the Lord) inasmuch as it is not 
taught that they are different, and also the contrary " : by which he under- 
stands that the individual and tne Lord are related as sparks to fire (Jive 
ifvarasy@héo bhavitum arhati, yathagner visphulingah), in which heat is the 
same (notwithstanding that the sparks are distinguishable from the fire), 
and he concludes that "From these two doctrines of difference and non- 
difference | (bhedabhedav-ügamübhyüm) the meaning of " participation ' 
(amsaltva) follows." He explains, of course, that by “part” is not meant 
1. Unless, of course, we properly distinguish “inner soul” = spirit from “ our 
individual soul” = psyche. As Philo says, “ The word ‘soul’ is used in two senses, 
with reference either to the soul as a whole or to its dominant (hégemonikon = 
antaryümin) part, which latter is, properly speaking, the soul of the soul (psyche 
psychés) " (Quis rerum divinarum Heres, 55), this " dominant" being the "Spirit 
of God " (pneüma theion), (De specialibus legibus, IV. 123). But like most Western 
scholars, RAWSON renders diman by “soul” in a quite indiscriminate way. 

2. Ashe is in himself, ab intra, God is sadasat, " being and non-being " (RV. 
X. 5. 7, Mund. II. 2. I, Praéna Up, IL 5-6). As also in St Thomas, Sum. Theol. 
І. 45. 1, oportet considerare. ..emanationem ( —sargam) tolius entis a causa. uni- 
versali, quae est Deus. Et hanc quidem emanationem. designamts nomine. creationis 
„ita creatio, guae est emanalio lolius esse, est ex non ente, quod єзї nihil. (" We 
must consider the emanation of all being from the universal cause, which is God. 
And this said emanation we call ‘creation.’ So that creation, which is the emana- 
tion of all being, is from the non-being, which is nothing "). 
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a "piece," but "a part, as it were" (as in BG. XV. 7). The theme would 
admit of a long development, but all that need be pointed out here is that 
&arhkara by no means denies, but explicitly endorses, bhedabheda doctrine. 
V. 14 : kim u bhati vibhati va, “ Does it shine, or does it shine forth?” 
The question raises the whole problem of " uncreated " and "created " light, 
and could only be fully elucidated in the light of the whole doctrine of light, 
which is the common property of Indian, Islamic, and Christian theology. The 
question is asked in Brahmodya style and answered in the following verse. 
The question itself must first be understood, Bhati presents no difficulty. 
Vibhüti is bhäti combined with vi, the particle having its usual distributive 
value : the forms are parallel to those of bhi and vibhiü, " to be," and " to be 
distributively " or "be forth," and so indeed are the meanings, since in this 
doctrine lux el ens convertuntur) Vibhdti is not “reflects,” for which we 
should expect either äbhäti,? or the anubhäti of the following verse in which, 
however, there is a nuance suggesting a participation rather than a mechanical 
reflection? The rather naive question of whether "it" ("the true Light, 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the world," John I. 9) is itself 
illuminated by some other source of light is not raised at all. What is pro- 
pounded has to do with the distinction of light from illumination as this is 
drawn by Bonaventura, who “distinguishes between the light (/ux) and its 
raying (lumen, ‘ Lichtausstrahlung’), without always maintaining a sharp 
distinction between the two notions."^ What is asked, whether the Light of the 
Spirit (which shines when all other lights have gone out, BU. IV. 3.6, like 
KU. V. 15), whether the Light of lights (jyotir jyotisam, RV. I. 113.1 and 
BG. XIII 17) is a simple and hidden or also an omniform and manifested 
light: The answer of KU. V. 15 is that there is no light that shines there (cf. 


~~ و — ——-++-——6_—— 


l Our question is, then, virtually the same as that of SB. X. 5.2.16 " Is Death 
one or many," with its answer " One and many, one as he is yonder, and many as he 
is in his children.” as also in BG. XIIL 16 “ Both undivided, and also divided in 
beings" (aribhaktam ca bhütezw vibhaktam, where avibhaktam corresponds to bhati 
and vibhaktam to ribhaáti in our text). 

See also my “ Beauté, Lumiére et Son” in Études Traditionelles, Feb. 1937 and 
“The Source of, and a parallel to Rionysius on the Beautiful" in Journ. Greater 
India Soc., III, 36-42, and “ Vedic Exemplarism,” AJ AS. I. 1996, pp. 58-60 

2. CL my " Abhása " іп /405, 52, 1932, pp. 208-212. 

3. CL Witelo, Lib. de intelligentiis, VI " Light (lux — jyetis) is the primordial 
MEME whence it follows that all other substances participate in the nature of 
ight." 

4. Baeumker, Witele, Münster, 1908, p. 396. Bonaventura, in fact, disting- 
uishes three modalities of light : Sicut lux potest tripliciter consideradi, scilicet in se 
ct in transparenti et in extremitate perspicui terminati : primo modo est lux, secondo 
modo lumen, tertio modo hypestasis coleris” (I Sent. d. 17 p. 1 a unic. q. 1). In 
this division lux corresponds to jyotis or bhàsa, lumen to rasmi and ribhäsa, and 
hypostasis coloris to ábhàsa ; or in other words, lux to srarüpa, lumen to visvarüpa, 
and hypostasis coloris to. pratitrüpa or anurüpa, | 

5. As "hidden," of course, the Light of the Spirit does not " shine forth," but 
is " obscured" : KU. III. 12. gudho ‘tema na prakasate. Hence the perpetual quest of 
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GB. XV. 6, and Rev. XXI. 23, appropriately cited by RAWSON), but only the 
uncreated (akrta as in CU. VIII. 13) Light of the Spirit (BU. IV. 3.6': 
^ Him-shining the world-all after-shines (fam eva bhantam anubhalt sarvam )* 
by His shining this all shines forth" tasya bhdsd sarvam ida орла) 
(bhàli ca vibhüti ca)* ; ie. " shines" as He is vonder, in himself, in the dark- 
ness, and “shines forth” here, as he is in us, as light." 


SIXTH VALLI. 


VI. 9 hrdá manisá manasabhik|ptah, " euper-conceived by the heart, by 
thought, by the mind”: cf. RV. I. 61.2 hrda manas manmisd, and X. 177.2 
hrdä pasyanti manasä...manisän mi pant. 


VI. 4 Tatah sargesu lokesu Saritatvaya kalpate, " Then in the emanated 
worlds he is fitted for embodiment" (the sarvesu kálesu of one Ms. merely sub- 
stitutes time for space); corresponding to KU. IIL 17 ananiyáya kalpate, " i5 
fitted for infinity, or endlessness," and Manu I. 98 brahmabhiydya kalpate ™ is 
fitted for becoming Brahman.” We have discussed this passage at some length 
elsewhere in a wider context. It is easy to see from what point of view Sarnkara 
should have wished to evade the plain meaning of the words. We agree with 
RaAwsoN that it would be " better frankly to emend the text and supply a ne- 
gative" than to twist its meaning. In fact, however, no emendation what- 
ever is necessary. For what or who is it but the Brahman, Atman, that is 





С‏ ج و وجج س 


the "hidden Sun" güjham suryam, RV. passim). On the other hand, in propor- 
tion as it is “found” or " known " it reveals itself, and shines with its own Light 
(svapraküsa), becoming more and more manifest (dvistardm),—ftasya ya atmanam 
vistarüm rvedüsnute havit bhü vah. 

1. The “Dark Ray” or " Radiant Darkness of Dionysius,... “ blinding by 
excess of light.” 

2. Anubhati: for example CU. IV. 9.2 brahmavid iva...bhàsi (" Thou shinest 
as though a Knower of the Brahman” and TU. III. 10.6 suvarga-jyolih ya eram 
veda (° Thereof the Comprehensor shines with golden light "). Cf. Witelo, Lib. de 
intelligemtiis, УШ. 1 Unumquodque quantum habet de luce, tantum relinel ease 
divimi. Unaquaeque substantia habens magis de luce quam alia dicitur nobilior ipsa 
(" Insofar as anything has ‘light,’ to that extent it contains divine essence. What 
ever substance has more light than another is therefore called °“ more noble ' ") 

We little realise to what extent the technicalities of the traditional doctrine of 
light ("^ The perfection of all things in the cosmic order is light," Witelo, Lc.) sur- 
vives in current speech. When we speak of a "clear complexion" or "sparkling 
wit" or of a " bright lad" or a "shining example," we are speaking superstitiously, 
ie. without understanding the proper significance of these expressions. 

3. Note bhäsa, instrumental ; like brakmana in 5.1. 2.3.6 and pranena in JUB, 
IV. 14.1. 

Sarram idam. the subject of wibhati, is " süryüdi, "the sun, etc. (Sayana). 

4. Dante's splendore. . .risplendendo, Paradiso, XXIX. 14, 15. 

5. EckHARTS “Eye wherewith God sees in me," Sarvabküteir vibhäti, Mund 
IIL. 14=bhütebhir vyapasyata, KU. IV. 6. 

6. " The coming to birth of the Spirit," to appear in Indian Culture. 
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“embodied in the emanated words"? What but the $arirätmen, asarirah 
Sariresu ? Who but the Atman, who but Agni, is the rider in the chariot of 
which the wheels are Heaven and Earth and the axle-tree the Axis of the Uni- 
verse? If Sarhkara balks, it is as Agni balks at the task of becoming the 
Devas’ charioteer in RV. X. 51, as the Buddha balks at the turning the Wheel, 
and as Christ says “ May this cup be taken from me" ! He would become 
the Brahman, but only in one nature, not in the double nature predicated of 
the Brahman in BU. II. 3 and as implied throughout RV.; he would be the 
Atman that shines but not the Atman that shines forth (forgetting his own 
bhatt ca vibhäli ca cited above); of the Supreme Identity of Being and Non- 
being (sadasst, passim) he would be only asat. Sarnkara's goal is that of a 
Pratyeka Buddha. In Christian terms, he would be united to the Father, 
through the Son, but not with the Supreme Identity of Father and Son. But 
as is explicit in our Upanisad, III. 10-11, while one must have gone beyond the 
Manifested (Sun) to reach the unmanifested (Darkness), the Person and last 
end lies beyond the Unmanifested ; one has not reached the end of the road 
until one knows Him both as Manifested and Unmanifested (vyaktävyaktah). 
" That One" is equally spirated, despirated " (fad ekam ёта орнат, RV. 
X. 129, 2), not only despirated That One is not only Infinite (ananta, in 
the sense “without beginning or end") but also Indefinite (amanta, in the 
se of BU. IV. 1. 5 " What is its endlessness ? Just the quarters of heaven ") 
That One is both the silent and the vocal Brahman £abdüsabda) ; madā- 
mada, starir uttvad stitah,—not only indifferent but also exhilarated, not only 
impotent, but also progenitive. In a word, one essence and two natures. 


" Know that he on whom the worlds, the mind, and all the powers are 
woven is the One Atman...Where the vectors meet, like spokes in the hub 
of the wheel (i.e. in the centre, in the heart) therein he moves, multifariously 
born" (fam ekam jünatha ütmünam...aniaí carati bahudhà jayamanah 
Mund. II. 2, 5-6).! We must not, however, misunderstand the nature of 
this " motion " and " birth " ; it is as Unmoved Mover that he carafi bahudha 
jüyamanah, as in KU. II. 21 " Seated, he travels afar; recumbent, he goeth 
everywhere", and 1&3 4 "Standing, he foregoeth them that run." It is by 
means of his rays, or "feet" as they are sometimes called, that he travels 
(carati svarocih RV. III, 38. 4) : the solar omnipresence is a vision, and not 
a local motion,... " The Sun is the Eye...Truth is the Eye; it is with the 
Eye that the Person ranges the dimensioned " caksusa hy ayam matra§ carali, 
MU. VI. 6). The "embodiment" for which the Wake is prepared, even 
here and now if he is Wake, is not an incarnation under the Sun as so-and- 
so, but such as the Universal Man, the Eternal Avatar takes part in, not by 
any necessity of ends to be gained, but because it is the nature of the Light 
not only to be the Hidden Light but also one that shines. All that our 

1. In the same way Prajapati " wanders in the (Golden) Germ, and whilst 


remaining within, unseen, is multifariously born abroad (fprajüpatié carati garbhe- 
anlar adısyamäno bahudhä vi jäyate, AV, X. 8.13). 
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verse affirms, then, is that the Wake are fitted for a state of Universal Being, 
as distinct from that of the private being which is the mark of those who 
are still asleep. Whoever participates in the Being of the Sun is a Mover- 
at-will in every world. We do not see why anyone should have wish to ex- 
plain this away. 

VI. 11: prabhaväpyayau, also Mand 6 where “He (Brahman, Atman, 
in " deep sleep ") is the prabhavapyayau of beings”, and alternatively mity- 
apiti in Mand. 11. Deussen’s "schópfung und vergang" and HUMES 
"origin and end" are much nearer to the meaning than is RAWSON's " ac- 
quired and lost". Rawson's rejection of HuME's and DEUSSEN's versions 
"as involving much later ideas which are foreign to the Katha " introduc?s 
in any case a confusion of literary history with the history of ideas, — which 
have no history. In the present case, however, it is a question of ideas which 
are not merely implicit in " older " texts, but explicit there. 

As prabhü, literally to " forth-become " or " come forth " ("' hervorragen," 
GRASSMAN) and prabhava, “ forth-becoming”, “manifestation” (° sich 
hervorthuen "," GRASSMANN) are to be found in RV., and we know too that 
"a fourth (püdah) of him is all beings, a fourth of him becomes (abhavat) 
here " (X. 90. 3-4)*, no difficulty is presented by the rendering of prabhara 
as “origin, or rather, “origination”. This is further supported by the sub- 
stitution of mili for prabhava in Mind. 11, since the act of being which we 


1. Cf. 184 12-13 condemning equally the goals of “coming to be" and " not 
coming to be", the truth being that the Person is neither of these in the sense that 
he is not also the other. Sarhkara's position can only be defended if we understand 
that his polemic, like Eckhart's, is directed not against the divine activity and im- 
manence as such, but against the pantheistic view that the whole of the divine 
nature finds expression in this activity, leaving nothing over. This is probably his 
true position ; but one that is not explicit in the present context. See also the dis- 
cussion of KU. II. 11, above. 

2. The problem of an “ acquisition and loss" of Yoga is not raised by our text. 
“The difficulty some have found" (Rawson, p. 199) in conceiving such an idea 
may nevertheless be noticed. “Yogi” (like “ Safi") is strictly speaking the de- 
signation of one who has reached the end of the road, and for whom no fall or 
loss is possible (at this point also the notion of an “ acquisition” loses its meaning, 
—" When I enter there,” as Rimi says, "no one wil ask me whence I came"). 
Сп the other hand, those are aso called Yogis who are still on their way (just as 
some are called Süfis who are really only mutasawiwu]), and in this case, " yoga " 
being considered as a method, or technique, one can speak, as in BG. VI. 37, of a 
“wandering from yoga and failure to attain perfection in yoga". This is what 
is implied by the common expression “to lose one's dhyana". How deeply these 
ideas are embedded in the racial experience can be judged from the use of the ex- 
pression dhyan kare even in schools, when students are called to attend to their 
work. 

3. To “ distinguish", “ signalise” (FrüseL); cl. Eckhart, І, 394 = Creation 
is his love of clear discrimination re 

4. Related to this is AA. IL 2.2 еза vai padam esa himani sarvani bhutan 


padi, 
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call “ creation” is described throughout RV, and later as one of “ measure- 
ment "1 

Apy-aya, from api-i, to “approach” or “ mingle with,” “come into m 
"combine with " (whether sexually, as in RV. II. 43. 2, or otherwise), or 
"flow into" (as rivers into the sea), and hence also to "die" in the sense 
of " die and go to heaven", as in RV. I. 162. 20 apiyantam “as thou diest" 
and at the same time "as thou enterest" into immortality). The locus 
classicus for apyaya is SB. X. 5.14 where we find a hermeneia (mirukta) of 
svapna "sleep" as srápyaya " entering in of one's own", viz., the “breaths 
that are 'one's' own (sta) "* These are, of course, "the divine immortal 
breaths " of BU. I. 5. 17, where they are said to "enter into him "* (enam 
...Gvisanti), just as in SB., enam. ..apiyanti. Again in CU. VI. 8. 1. we 
find " When a person here sleeps (srapiti), as it is called, then, my dear, he 
has attained (sampanno bhavati), he becomes ‘one who has come into his 
own’ (svam-apitah). So they say of one who sleeps that ‘He has come 
into his own °", It is, then, more than sufficiently evident that the meanings that 
RAWSON rejects as " late" are already explicit in texts which he himself ac- 
cepts as much older than the Katha. We render accordingly, Tam paramám 


1. In KU. V. 8 also, Kümam kümam puruso nirmánah cf. BU. IV. 39 asya 
lokasya mütrüm ...svayam nirmäya, and Mand 11 minoti ha vā idam sarvam. BU. 
IV. 3.9. vihatya...nmirmáya corresponds (in reversed order) to the mity-apiti of 
Mànd 11 and prabhavüpyaya elsewhere ; but it should not be overlooked that while 
the reference of rihatya ("striking off ") and apii ("coming into” sc. one's own, 
whence the hermeneia svapifi, “ sleeps") is to one and the same act of being, the 
words themselves are not synonymous, but refer to the same act under different as- 
pects. The same applies in the case of frabhara and miti: the act of “ coming 
forth" is an act of “ measurement”. 

2. sumilary in CU. IV. 3, 1 “ When Agni blows out (intransitive), he just 
enters into the Gale of the Spirit" (Yada va agnir udvüvati, vàyum evapyeti), and 
JUB. III. 1.7 Sa etam (vàyum) evàüpyeti. 

3. EGGELING renders svdpyaya by “being taken possession of by one's own 
people”, as if apy-aya had been äpyäya. The result of this too free translation 
is a falee assimilation of the present text-to that of XL 2. 3, 6, cited above, where 
the Devas, originally mortal "take possession of immortality by means of the 
Brahman" ("by means of", because " Himself the bridge", ^I am the Way "). 
The " entering in" (epyaya) of the immortal principles is an activity on their part : 
the taking possession” (dpydya) an activity on the recipient's part. These activities 
are coincident; unification is the “coming into one's own” of the one and the 
ether that are “unified”; to find Him and to find oneself is the samo, as is ex- 
plicit in JUB. IV. 14. where the Brahman says " with the breath of my mouth 
ye shall obtain (upápnavathe) yourselves, and shall obtain me Whichever way 
we look at it, it is a matter of “ coming into one's own " : nevertheless, these " ways 
of looking at it” should not be confused in a translation. 

4. "Into him", viz. the Comprehensor (erasmil), when he has made the 
"full-bequest (saempratti — sampradünam, Kaus. Up. IL 15), and as he departs 
from this world, enters into his son (putram üriiati) with mortal breaths, or 
powers, at the same time that the immortal breaths or powers into him (emum 
-.-Gvifenti). The text is important, because of the clear distinction made as be- 
tween metempsychosis and transmigration, and of both from “ reincarnation “. 
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gatim) ' vogam' iti manyante sthirdm indriya-dharanam. ..Yogo hi prabhavà- 
pyayau, " The which (last step), ‘yoga’ to wit, they understand to be the 
‘firm hold of the senses'... Yoga is both the coming forth and the entering 
in". The senses are the steeds : yoga is expert driving (cf. BG. II. 50 
" Yoga is skill in action "), start and finish of the race. Yoga is the true 
art alike of living and of dying ; contemplatio ars vivendi et moriendi. 

VI. 13: “‘He is’, thus only can be apprehended ; when he is appre- 
hended as ‘He is,’ his essential nature shines out clearly (prasidati) ", cf. 
Damscene, De Fid. orthod. I, "' He who is’ is the principal of all names 
applied to God ; for comprehending all in itself, it contains existence itself 
as an infinite and indeterminate sea of substance ; and Eckhart, " God's only 
idiosyncrasy is being". Cf. also SB. II. 3. 2. 1 ‘In him that exists ". 
Prasidati here recalls frasädät in KU. II. 20, “by the shewing forth of ", 
or "by the clear light of ", rather than " by the grace of”, 


SLESA IN BANA 
By 
V. RAGHAVAN 


In his note on the Gaudi Riti in the N7A, I. i, p. 74, Dr. DE says in foot- 
note 2 that the word ' Slesa' in Harsa-carita introductory verse 7, is usually 
rendered as ' play upon words ', following Sarhkara, but that it should not be 
taken in that sense, that is, as an Alarkära and that it should be taken “ in 
the sense of Dandin’s poetical excellence (Guna) of the same name, which 
emphasises freedom from looseness and compact coalescence of word and 
sense." 

Firstly, as far as I am able to see, Dandin's Guna, Slesa, refers only to 
Sabda and to explajn it as ‘coalescence of word end sense’ seems unjustified. 

Secondly, Bana’s Slesa in Harsa-carita, introductory verse 7, refers only 
to Slesa Alarhkara ; for, verse 8 which follows here and which Dr. DE certainly 
notes, offers a commentary on verse 7 and shows what Bana means by the 
term Slesa. When in the next verse, Bana says that Slesa should not be 
strained,—' Slesa aklistah '—He evidently means by Slesa the Alarnküra of 
play upon word.* What is the relevancy of * Kleéa’ or "Akle&" in the 
Guna of Slesa ? 


a Er 


"I may be permitted here to refer to my humble contribution to the subject 
Riti in.the Mm. Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri Comm. Vol. pp. 89.90, 


APABHRAMSA AND MARÄTHI METRES 
By 
H. D. VELANKAR 


1. It has been proved almost beyond doubt, that the Vernaculars like 
Marathi and Gujarati have descended from a particular stage called Apa- 
bhrarnfa of the ancient Prakritic languages. In the following paragraphs, 
it will be my attempt to show that the vernacular metres have also directly 
metres are nothing but a developed form of some one or the other of the 
old Prakrit and Apabhramsa metres. What is true of the Marathi metres 
can also be shown to be true of the metres in the other vernaculars, which 
are similarly derived from the Prakrits through the Apabhrarhéa stage. 

2. Before we actually begin the discussion of the subject, it is very 
necessary for us to know and to remember a few peculiarities of the Apa- 
bhrarhéa poets. First, that they were, as a rule, of the masses and wrote 
their poetry for the masses; secondly, that they liked greater freedom of 
diction and, for this purpose, chose generally the Mitra Vrttas for their 

itions ; and thirdly that they cared more for the time-keeping capacity 
of their poems than for their structural ornamentation and rhythm secured 
by the use of long and short syllables at particular places. Their poems 
were to be sung and not merely to be recited, and the singing was usually 
accompanied by a time-keeping musical instrument, as also by the move- 
ments of the hands and feet. The quantity of the individual letters was 
unimportant for them ; a short letter could be made to yield two or even 
more Mäträs by the introduction of a metrical pause or rest if necessary, 
and similarly a long letter or even a group of letters could be so quickly 
pronounced as to yield only one Mäträ. They never cared to know how 
many letters intervened between the two strokes of the time-keeping instru- 
ment, but they always faithfully observed the rule regarding the number 
of the Matras or the metrical moments, which must occur between them. 
Matra is indeed a theoretical unit in connection with a metre, its exis- 
tence being postulated only for the purpose of measuring the time. All 
the letters, therefore, intervening between the two strokes were pronounced 
by them in such a manner that they yielded only the required number of 

3. Another important peculiarity of these poets that ought to be noted 
is that, when they actually compose their Kadavakas (Kadavaka is a group 
of stanzas in the same metre, preceded and followed by stanzas in a different 











1. See Apabhrarhéa Metres, para. 44, B.U.J, Nov. 1936, pp. 51-52 
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metre and which forms the unit of the cantos in a poem), they use any 
of the Mäträ-vrtta Catuspadis or even the Varga-vrtta Catuspadis but they 
do not treat them as Catuspadis. They form their Kadavakas with any 
number of rhyming couplets and not quartets as might be expected, of lines 
composed in such metres. Thus Pajjhatika or Bhujangaprayata may be a 
Catuspadi metre, but the poet actually uses any number of couplets of 
lines in these metres for their Kadavakas and not necessarily a number 
of lines which is divisible by four, which would be obligatory, if the metres 
were treated as Catuspadi metres. This means that they do not observe 
the rule regarding the number of lines which a stanza in the Pajjhatika or 
the Bhujahgaprayáta metre must contain, though they do not disregard the 
rules regarding the formation of a line in these metres. This practice of 
considering halves of Catuspadis as independent units with which to com- 
pose the Kadavakas is indeed very common among the Apabhrarnéa poets 
and the same may be said of even the Ardhasama Catuspadis and the Sat- 
padis. Halves of these latter seem to have been treated as independent 
metres in a similar manner. The Dhruva Padas or the Sthäyis of the 
modern Padyas in the Vernaculars are surely to be traced back to the simi- 
lar halves of the Ardhasama Catuspadis in the Apabhrarisa language, treat- 
ed as independent metres. In Satpadis whose 3rd and 6th lines are con- 
siderably long, there also appears to be a growing tendency to split them 
up and to make the earlier part rhyme with the preceding lines, after making 
it also equal to them in length. The latter part, of course, then, remains 
shorter than the first three lines, and the whole half, when considered by 
itself, assumes the appearance of a stanza having three and half lines. Four 
such halves are put together to form the metre called the TRIBHANCGI.! In 
each of these four halves we get four short lines of 10, 8, 8, and 6 Mäträs 
respectively. These halves of a Satpadi which contain 2 or 3 rhymes and 
which are divisible into four short lines, the last of which is the shortest, 
are naturally of various kinds. But the most popular among them seems 
to be the one which is divisible into four lines of 8, 8, 8, and 6 Mäträs res- 
pectively. The Satpadi which is made with two such halves, but which 
Is treated as a Catuspadi by Pingala,? is the Cauboli. It is indeed one 
of the Upajätis described by Hemacandra, in his Chandonufäsang.: These 
halves appear to haye been largely used as independent units for the songs 
intended to accompany the various kinds of popular dances. The well. 
known Tipari song in Marathi, ie. ‘Eka tiparisa ghe, dusarisa mar ge, 
tisari deunf cavathi ghe &c.' is composed in these halves and so are the 
Fatkas of Anantafandi. The beat of the Täla, indicated by the stroke 
of the Tiparis in these, occurs on the first Mäträ of each of the four short 


1. Compare Präkrta Paingalasit, Bibliotheca Ed, p. 311: Apabhraméa Metres, 
para, 26, B.U.J. Nov. 1933, p. 49. 

2. Cf. Prakrta Paingalam, p. 226, Apabhrathéa Metres, para 24. B.U.J. Nov. 
1933, p. 47. 

3. N. 5. P. Edition, p. 38b, L 14. 
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lines, and a pause of 2 Matris is introduced at the end, to fill up the gap 
left by the shortest line "T s 


4. lt i this particular half of an Apabhramsa Satpadi, treated as an 
independent metre consisting of 3 and 3 lines, and which may therefore be des- 
cribed as Ardhacatuspadi, which seems to have gained great popularity among 
the early Marathi-speaking masses influenced by the Apabhrarhga poets. 
Women appear to have composed and sung their songs in this metre while 
doing their work, or while enjoying their leisure on the household swings. 
The songs with which they lulled their babies to sleep in their cradles, 
or with which they tried to forget the hard labour involved in their daily 
grinding of corn, were also without doubt, composed in this same metre. 
Later on the metre came to be called Ovi and is preserved in practice even 
till to-day, though, in course of time its origin from the Apabhrariéa parent 
was altogether forgotten. We may however have a glimpse of it through 
the significant name Ovi which it has received. I have no doubt, that the 
name Ovi is to be derived from the Sanskrit word Ardhacatuspadi through 
the ‘following — process :—Addhaufthavai-Addhuddhavai-Addhüdhavai-Ad- 
dhühavai- Dhühavai-Hühavai-H&avai-Hovai and finally orai-ovi. It may 
appear a rather lengthy process, but the word Auja derived from the Sans 
krit Ardhacaturtha offers a good parallel, and nothing in the process is im- 
possible according to the rules of Prakrit grammar, which after all are based 
on the observation of the process of deterioration. The name is significant 
because, in its remodelled form, the Ovi has actually 3 and 4 lines. The 
last line—the shortest of all—has a history of its own in the development 
of the Ovi metre through the first five centuries of the second decade oí 
the Christian era. We shall consider this and also the other derivations 
of the word Ovi in separate paragraphs below 


9. We have seen that the Maráthi Ovi has developed out of the halí 
of that particular kind of a Satpadi, which is divisible into three shorter 
lines of 8 Mäträs each, and one of 6 Mäträs and which is treated as a 
separate metre. We shall now examine the structure of these lines of the 
Ovi. Normally, we find that the first three lines of the Owi contain six 
letters and 6 Matras each, while the last one contains 4 letters and 6 Mäträs 
only. The six letters in the first three lines may be distributed over the 8 
Mäträs in any way so long as the two clear divisions of 4 Mäträs each 
are maintained. As almost all Apabhrarhéa metres are Tälageya Vrttas 
and since Ovi is an Apabhramsa metre in a developed form, it was originally 
a Tälageya Vrtta to be sung to the accompaniment of a time-keeping instru 
ment and it has still remained so in the form of the Abhahga. Abhahga 
as will be shown below, is nothing but the original Ovi of the common Masses 
in its Tälageya form, the new name being probably invented for distinguish- 
ing between this and the other form of the Ovi, which it assumed in the 
hands of the Maräthi poets, who turned it to the service of a literary nature. 
It is for this reason, that, in the original form of the Ovi, called Abhanga 
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in later days, the Clapping of the hands or the strokes of the time-keeping 
instrument must accompany the first Matra of each of the four limes, while 
at the end, a pause of 2 Mäträs has to be introduced, to keep the Tala un- 
disturbed ; for, the Ovi too, like its original, is sung in the Dhumäli Täla 
of 5 Mäträs, Sometimes, this Ovi ie. the Abhanga is sung very slowly. 
The line is then so pronounced that it yields 16 instead of the usual 8 Matras, 
and the stroke of the Tala occurs twice, once at the beginning and once 
in the middle of the line, but the number of letters remains the same, ie. 6. 
The 16 Mäträs, then, are distributed over the 6 letters as follows :—Each of 
the first four letters is pronounced long, thus yielding 8 Mäträs and form- 
ing the first Talagana. The remaining two letters are made to yield the 
other Talagana of § Matras. For this purpose, both are pronounced long 
and a pause of 2 Mäträs is introduced after each. Occasionally, the second 
pause of 2 Mäträs is shifted from the last letter of the first line of the 
Ovi-Abhahga to the 2nd letter of the second line, its first letter being sub- 
stituted for this pause which Is shifted. This of course, is only a stylistic 
peculiarity and is observed only in the case of the first line 

6. This popular Ovi was adopted for their literary compositions by 
the Marathi towards the 10th or the llth century av. For a long 
time it appears to have been handled by the Mahänubhäva poets only, and 
was thus restricted to the Marathi-knowing followers of that sect alone. 
It cannot, therefore, be properly regarded as the real Marathi literary metre, 
till the great /fidnesSveri was written in it in 1290 a. This work finally 
` and fully established the claims of the Marathi language and of the Ovi 
metre, to be regarded as worthy of being employed for literary purposes. 
We find abundant references in the JAänesvert, showing how till that time, 
both the language and the metre were treated with little respect among the 
earned -Pandits. It is indeed abundantly proved, that the Mahänubhävas 
had employed both these, for a sort of semi-religious poetry, but in spite 
of the literary merits that may have existed in some of them, they had 
never succeeded in establishing the supremacy of either, in the field of 
Literature. This is perfectly natural, because, these semi-literary compo- 
sitions were actually closed to a large portion of the Maräthi-reading public, 
since they were scribed in a secret script, known only to the followers of the 
Mahanubhava sect. It is no wonder, therefore, that in spite of their efforts 
for over a century, they could not make the Marathi language a literary 
language or the Ovi metre, a literary metre. On the other hand, owing to the 
association of the Mahanubhavas with them, they must have become an object 
of contempt, like them. But the internal development of the language and of 
the metre is another matter altogether. Being handled for a century or two 
by persons gifted with literary talents, the growth of these was inevitable, 
from a purely literary point of view. We are more or less concerned with this. 
It must, therefore, be admitted that before JAänesvara first handled it publicly, 
so to say, for a literary purpose, the Ovi metre had already undergone some 
changes in its form. It would seem that at the time of Jüàne$vara, the 
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origin of Ovi from its Apabhrarhéa parent was almost forgotten and that 
it was regarded as a sort of peculiar popular metre with three complete 
and one half lines. The peculiarity of the short fourth line has been studious 
ly observed by every one of the Maräthi poets till the last days of 
Classical Marathi Poetry, though Vamana sometimes slightly disregarded it 
and though Ekanätha and Mahidhara introduced some important changes 
in it. The first three lines of the Ovi on the other hand, had, at the time 
of ]йапе5уага, already lost their original proportion of length, though they 
were carefully rhymed as before. Their length was undetermined and almost 
left to the caprice of the indiv writers. This was due to the fact that 
in its literary form, the Ovi was free from the influence of the Tala, which 
alone controlled the length of thé lines till then. Thus from а Talageya 
Vrtta, the Ovi in its literary form, was turned into merely a Svarageya 
Vrtta. The Apabhraméa poets had chosen the Tälageya Vittas, Le. the 
Mäträvrttas, because they did not like to be bound by the rules regard- 
ing the number and quantity of letters which have to be observed in the 
Varnavrttas. They, however, imposed upon themselves the rules of Täla 
which determined the length of their lines, though it left them free, as 
regards the choice of letters. Their descendants, the Maräthi poets, went 
however, a step further. They flung away even this restriction of the 1519. 
They were thus not only free in the choice of the letters with which to 
compose their lines, but there was also nothing to restrain them in respect 
of the length of the lines of their Ovi. It is clearly the conviction of every 
Marathi poet, both old and new, that theoretically, he was free to employ 
any number of letters in a line of the Ovi, though he appears to have made 
use of this freedom only when he was in some difficulty as regards a suitable 
word or an expression which would both be short and capable of yielding 
the very essential rhyme. The usual practice of the Maráthi poets in this 
respect is to employ not less than 6 letters and not more than 10 or 12 
letters in the normal lines of an Ovi. It must be remembered, however, that 
the tendency to compose short lines is found to disappear gradually, as we 
move farther away from Jfänesvara and his times. This was probably 
due to the fact, that in the early days of Classical Marathi Poetry, both 
the literary and the popular forms of the Ovi metre were recognized by the 
common name Ovi, and thus the real nature and length of the lines of a 
proper Ovi, preserved in its popular form, known as Abhahga in later days, 
was constantly kept before the eyes of the early Marathi poets. 

7. The popular form of the Ovi, ie. the Talageya опе, which ran 
side by side with the above-discussed literary form and which existed only 
among the uneducated masses till the days of Namadeva, was revived by 
another class of Marathi poets, who put it to the use of oral religious in- 
struction. These poets, the earliest of whom is Namadeva, a contemporary of 
Jüüneívara, composed their songs in the Ovi metre, and sang them to the 
-companiment of a pair of cymbals and a lute, while instructing the masses 
in their Vaishnavite creed. They frequently describe these songs as * Ovis 
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but never as Abhangas. The name Abhanga is evidently of a late origin. It 
must have been given to the popular form of the Ovi, which is sung and 
not merely recited, at a time when there arose a necessity to distinguish 
this form from the other ie. the literary one, which in course of time, be- 
came completely free from any metrical restrictions except the Antya Yamaka 
as explained above. Curiously enough, the new literary form retained the 
old name, while the original old form got a mew name. In this connection, 
it must be clearly understood that in the early days of its currency, the 
word Abhanhga must not have signified any simple metre. It only meant 
“an unbroken or musically uninterrupted’ group of stanzas composed in 
the Ovi metre. It may indeed be pointed out that the word retains this 
sense even to-day. To sing an Abhanga means, to sing not this or that stanza, 
but a group of stanzas forming a unity owing to the common idea and 
the concluding portion, containing the name of the poet and such other 
things. In this capacity, the Abhanga may be compared with the Apa- 
bhrarhsa Kadavaka. Only later on, the word must have been used in a 
dary manner to signify the Ovis themselves of which the Abhariza 
is made. Authors like Nämadeva and Tukäräma describe their stanzas 
as Ovis and not as Abhafigas. Attempts have been made to trace the word 
Abhanga and its meaning, as far back as possible in the works of Maräthi 
poets, including the Mahinubhiva ones. But except in a few Abhangas of 
a doubtful authenticity, it is nowhere found to signify any simple or even 
4 strophic metre, In all the three passages of the Khrista Purana, the 
word is without doubt used euphemistically in the sense of the ‘ conclusion ' 
or the ‘end’. A word signifying end or finish is never used in connection 
with holy things such as the saubhagya Kumkuma by orthodox women 
even to-day. In most other passages, the word signifies * imperishable’, which 
is the real meaning of the word in its Sanskrit form. RAJWADE, Marathi Chan- 
da, p. 8, derives the word from Bhanga, which according to him means ‘a 
melodious group of letters’ ie. an Aksaragana like Yagana, Magana, &c. 
Abhanga is that metre in which no such Ganas exist. A. K. PRIYOLKAR, 
Vividhajüanavistara, 1933 р. 279, on the other hand, tries to connect 
the name with an important episode in the life of the great saint Tukäräma, 
namely, the non-destruction of the books containing his poems, even when 
they were thrown into the water. Both these derivations appear to me 
unsatisfactory. In prosody, the word Bhanga is not known to me, to have 
been used in the sense of ‘a melodious group . In words like Dyibhangi 
and Tribhangi, it has the sense of ‘a component part‘. It may also mean 
'an extended tune' in passages like Hemacandra, Chandonusäsana (NSP. 
Ed.), p. 34b/12. But in any case, the derivation of the name Abhanga 
from some technical Bhanga seems to me to be improbable. As regards 
the second derivation, it is indeed difficult to believe that this particular 
strophic metre existed for over 200 or 300 years and had not yet obtained 
any specific name for it, till the middle of the 17th century. To me it 
appears, that the name was originally applied to the strophic metre, which 
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consisted of an ‘unbroken group of Ovis,’ resembling the Kadavaka of Apa- 
bhraméa Poetry and then in course of time it was applied to the constituent 
Ovis themselves. This indeed is a perfectly natural course. This may have 
taken place even during the “boom period’ of the Abhanga, Le. when every 
Marathi poet or poetess, who could compose, tried his or her hand on the 
Abhanga metre. The mere presence of the word Abhanga in the sense 
of a metre occurring in a poem therefore, need not drive us to the conclusion, 
that it is of a doubtful authenticity, if it can be proved to be otherwise 
authentic. 


& By the side of this most predominant form of Ovi-Abhanga, 

we find some other forms of it m the Abhanga literature. The more im- 
portant among these is the one which is modelled just after the main variety. 
But instead of & Matras and 6 letters in each of the first three lines, we 
get here 16 mäträs and 3 letters, while in the 4th line, we have 14 Mäträs 
presented by 7 letters, with a Yati and mostly a Yamaka after the Sth 

Matra or the 4th letter, In point of Mäträs, this variety is almost the 
double of the first. This form of the Ovi-Abhanga it is, which very pro- 
bably was the origin of Ekanatha’s Ovi with four Yamakas. The 
general rule of pronouncing 2 or more letters so quickly as to be equal to 
one long letter’ and of pronouncing any letter short or long according to 
necessity, applies even to this variety. If we remember this very simple 
rule, so very patent to every reader of Prakrit Poetry, all the 20 and odd 
varieties, mentioned by RAJWADE, Mardthi Chanda, pp. 9-10, resolve them- 
selves into only four or five, which we propose to discuss. The lines of 
this second variety as a rule contain 8 long letters and though I have said 
that they were modelled after those of the primary variety, vet the mode 
of singing them and the presence of 16 Mäträs in each, may indicate the 
influence of the commonest of the narrative Apabhrarnéa metres of 16 Matras, 
namely the Pajjhatika. The shorter fourth line, however, shows the main 
source of Inspiration in its composition. The 3rd and the 4th varieties of 
the Abhanga are each of two lines, and respectively represent the first and 
the second halves of the above-mentioned second variety. The 3rd variety 
has thus two lines, each normally containing 8 letters and 16 Mäträs, while 
the 4th has also 2 lines, but the first contains 8 letters and 16 Mäträs, and 
the second has only 7 letters and 14 Mäträs, The second line of the 4th 
variety, is further characterized by the Yati and the Yamaka occurring 
after the 4th letter or the 8th Мата in it, as in the fourth line of the se- 
cond variety. There is one more variety of the Abhanga, but it is only 
a variation of the third variety. Instead of the 8 letters and 16 Mäträs, 
we get here only 6 letters and 12 Mäträs in the first Ine, while 
the second line is the same as in the 3rd variety. All these varieties are 
Talageya Vrttas. The first two of these are more suited to narration and 
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the last three to an impassioned appeal, an angry outburst, a forceful argu 
ment and the like 


9. We shall now look a little into the history of the fourth short line, 
which is the peculiarity of the Ovi, whether in its popular or literary form. 
The origin of this line is no more a secret to us. We saw above that it is 
really the latter part of the third line of the original Satpadi-half, 
which became transformed into the Oyi. This third line of the Satpadi-half 
tained 14 mäträs originally. But later, when the Yati and the additional 
rhyme came to be introduced after the 8th Mátrà within it, it became divided 
into two parts, the Ist containing 8 Matras and normally 6 letters, and the 

ontaining the remaining 6 Matràs represented normally by 4 letters. 
Thus eventually the original 3rd line gave rise to two shorter lines of 8 and 
6 Mäträs, and the original half of the Satpadi which formerly had three 
lines of &, 8, 14 Mäträs, now possessed of four lines and thus turned 
out as a full-fledged metre like the other Catuspadis. The great difference 
between this new metre and the other Catuspadis, however, could not be 
overlooked. It was observed how, when the other Catuspadis stood on all 
their four feet, the recently born metre was standing on its three feet alone, 
while its fourth foot—the short one— was hanging in the air without touch- 
ing the ground. The popular bards did not, however, dislike their new-born 
metre on that account and rather took pride in having their own metre with 
some kind of peculiarity. They, therefore, not only did not seek to correct 
the defect, but on the other hand, comme ted the same by giving a 
significant name to 1t, namely, tuspadi or Ovi. This is then how 
the shorter line originated and persisted, and though already at the time 
of Jüànesvara, the origin of both the Ovi and its short leg were well nigh 
forgotten, yet the Marathi poets have as a rule, never sought to make whole 
the defective Pada, thus remaining true to tradition. Its growth, on the other 
hand, was inevitable, and it would be very interesting to trace it through 
the whole period, in which older Marathi poetry flourished. 


10. In the early days of its employment for literary purposes, this 
line kept very much nearer to its original form, in which it contained 4 
letters and 6 Mäträs. But gradually as the consideration of the Mäträs 
entirely vanished in the new literary form—that of the letters was already 
neglected—the first three lines of the Ovi lost their normal form and length 
and did not conform to the older standard of 6 letters and 8 Mäträs They 
became unequal in length and often contained as many as 10 or 12 or 
even more letters. The natural result of this was a corresponding disturbance 
in the length of the fourth line. In the Jidnestari, the fourth line generally 
contains from 4 to 7 letters, but it is frequently seen to contain more than 
7 letters. Now it is important to note, that when this line contains 4 to 
6 letters only, à Yati or a narrative pause in its middle is unnecessary. When 
on the other hand, it contains 7 or more than 7 letters, the necessity of such 
a pause is felt at once. The line which contains 7 letters forms, as a matter 
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of fact, the transitional stage. While reciting such a line, one feels inclined 
to split it up into two parts. But when there are 8 or more letters in it, it 
definitely requires to be split up, and here it is that the Yati in the middle 
of the 4th line of the Ovi is found to be definitely established. Such 
fourth lines containing more than 7 letters are comparatively few in the 
Jhönesvari, but the growing tendency towards such lines is clearly noticeable 
in it They are seen again, in an increasing proportion, in the two sub 
sequent works of Jüüne$vara, namely the Amrlamubhava and the Ulttara-- 
Сиа Тіка. When however, we come down to Ekanätha in the 16th century, 
such a fourth line had already become the rule rather than the exception. 
The next natural step after the introduction of the Yati is the introduction 
of the Yamaka and just as the original 3rd line of the Satpadi had become 
split up into two owing to the Yati and the Yamaka, so now, the fourth line of 
the Ovi became almost split up into two, when Ekanätha and Mahipatı 
introduced the Yamaka, in its middle. Only the tradition of the ‘limping 
fourth foot" must have saved the Ovi from being transformed into an Ardha- 
paficapadi ! It is probably out of this consideration for the tradition, that 
this rhymed portion of the 4th line rring before the Yati has never 
been raised to the status of a real foot, which means that its length is never 
made to approach that of the other three lines. If we conceive the Ovi 
in its original form, as a limping quadruped, touching the ground with its 
three legs only and if we further imagine its three Yamakas to be the sounds 
produced by its striking the ground with its three hoofs, then we may say 
that the new Ovi with the 4 Yamakas is also a limping animal, but it never- 
theless strikes the ground even with its short leg and produces the sound 
though this last sound produced by the lame foot is easily detectable, be 
cause it comes much too early than the others and disturbs the rhythm in 
an evident manner. That portion of the mew 4th line which comes after 
the 4th Yamaka does not hang in the air like the old 4th line but is, so 
to say, dragged on over the ground. The 4th line in the Ovis of poets like 
&ridhara, Mukteivara, Vamana апі Катадаѕа is also long like that of 
Ekanätha, but it contains only the Yati and not also the Yamaka. Even 
Vämana, who takes utmost liberty with the first three lines, observes the 
sanctity of the lame foot invariably, in all his writings. 

11. Тһе word Ovi has been derived from the Marathi root 'ovane' 
meaning ‘to put together’ (which again is to be traced back to the Sanskrit 
avay mā) by Raywabe, Marathi Chanda, p. 18 and the derivation seems 
to have been unchallenged so far. In support of it, RAJWADE points out 
how the word 'ovanika' occurs as a synonym for Ovi in a Mahänubhäva 
work called Darsanaprakdsa, composed in A.D. 1638 (published at the Chi 
trashala Press, Poona, 1901). Mr. A. K. PRIYOLKAR, Vividhajnanavistara, 
Sept.-Oct. 1933, p. 272, further points out how the Marathi root 'ovape' is 
used in the sense of “compose together" in a metaphor, where words are said 
to be gems, in a work called 'Balàvabodha' of Tryambaka, who was a con- 
temporary of Eknitha. The derivation is not impossible, yet it presupposes 
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that Ovi is a purely Marathi metre invented by the Maráthi poets and that 
there is no connection whatsoever between the Ovi and the Prakrit or the 
Apabhraméa metres! RajwapE indeed wants us to believe that (1) the 
peculiar Ovi metre with its characteristic ‘lame foot" is but a rejuvenated 
old Vedic metre, and that (2) it is only an Aksara Vrtta like the Vedic metres : 
cf. Meräthi Chanda, pp. 30-31. He further explains how in the Vedic metres 
there are several lines which are undersyllabled and how the ‘lame foot" 
of the Ovi may have been imitated from such lines. He indeed admits that 
there is a great difference between the undersyllabled foot of the Vedic metres 
and the ‘lame foot’ of the Marathi Ovi because while the former is an ex- 
ception and may occur in any of the three or four lines of the stanza, the 
latter must occur as a rule, in the fourth line alone. But he offers an expla- 
nation that the fourth line of an Ovi is always kept short in order that the 
reader might know where one Ovi ends and the other begins ! cf. Ibid., p. 30 
All these assumptions of the great scholar are, however, most unconvincing. 
Firstly, it is impossible to imagine that the illiterate masses, with whom the 
metre originated, could have gone for their inspiration to the old and long- 
forgotten Vedic metres, leaving aside the common Apabhraría metres which 
were in vogue fully at the time when the Ovi originated. Secondly, the Ovi 
cannot be regarded as an Aksara Vrtta like the Vedic metres. It is a Tala 
Vrtta proper as shown above, where all importance is attached to the Mā- 
tras intervening between the two strokes of the Tala and none at all to the 
number of letters. The general employment of a definite number in its lines 
and the indiscriminate use of long and short letters may give it the ap- 
pearance of an Aksara Vitta. But the fact that in its original and purer 
form of an Abhanga, it is always sung to the accompaniment of a time- 
keeping instrument, and that while singing, the letters assume only a secon- 
dary role, being twisted according to the necessity of the Tala, ought to 
leave no doubt that the Ovi was originally a Tala Vytta and is still so in 
its popular form of the Abhanga. Only those Marathi poets, who gave it 
the new literary form, removed this characteristic from it, and made it an 
entirely "free verse’, without any restrictions as to the number of the Mà 
tras and letters or their quantity. If we maintain that the lines of the Ovi 
may contain any number of letters, how can we say in the same breath, that 
it is an Aksara Vrtta? In an Aksara Vrtta, the number of letters that 
ought to in each line is restricted. But RAJWADE himself has said 
in the beginning (cf. Ibid., p. 20), that any number of letters from 6 to 18 
may occur in the lines of an Ovi, of course, in the first three lines. It 15 
thus impossible to assume that the Ovi is an Aksara Vrtta. That the Ovi 
was borrowed from the illiterate masses by the Marathi poets is not at all 
to be doubted. Jidnesvari XIII, 1743, describes the Ov as the °‘ Äbala- 
subodha bandha', ie. a metre which is well-known even to a child. That 
originally it was a metre to be sung, but lost this characteristic, when it be- 
came a literary metre is also proved from Jfdnesvari, XIII, 1742 (jänivete 
miravi, gitemwinahi ravigu dadvi) ‘it shows the characteristic of a song, and 
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ssesses the beauty of a song though it is not a song.” At Manasolldsa 
the Ovi is said to be the song which is sung by the Maräthä women while 
unhusking corn obably while grinding it) 


12. As regards the ‘lame foot’ of the Ovi, the remarks of RAJWADE 
are equally beside the point. It has obviously nothing to do with the excep- 
tional and irregular undersyllabled lines of the Vedic metres, more particularly 
so when the connection between the Ovi and the Vedic metres itself is highly 
improbable. Nor is the reason offered by RAJWADE for its regular occur- 
rence at the end of the Ovi, in any way convincing. If the last line of the 
Ovi is to be kept short in order to show where the earlier Ovi ends and the 
later one begins, why could the same rule not be applied to any other Catus- 
padi metres for the same reason? The fact is that the reason was given 
by RAJWADE because some reason had to be given and that, therefore, it 
need not be taken into consideration by us, in a serious manner. Finally, 
this short line of the Ovi should not be traced back to a similar short 4th 
line of the Prakrit metre Gatha, because logically a connection between the 
two cannot be established. Gatha is a very old Prakrit metre, which had 
almost become sacred to the Buddhist and the Jainas. It was not held in 
great favour by the Apabhrariéa poets, though its derivatives like the Gîtî 
were sometimes employed by them for their strophes. Besides it was obvi- 
ously regarded as the metre of the ‘learned’. Hence it was employed by 
even the Sanskrit Pandits for their compositions. There is again no simi- 
larity between the two as regards the construction or form. All this dis- 
cussion ought to prove that the Ovi is a legitimate property of the Marathi- 
speaking masses, inherited by them from their Apabhrarh&a-speaking ancestors, 
and then the derivation of the word Ovi from the Marathi root ° ovane' 
appears only to be a make-shift invented by those, who had forgotten the 
original significance of the word. The evidence of an author, who lived in 
1608, is as good or as bad as the evidence of another living in our own 
times! On the other hand, the designation of a metre from the number of 
lines it contains, is a very common thing in the Apabhramsa language. Thus 
the Dwipadi, the Catuspadi, the Satpadi and the Astapadi are well-known 
names, It is also possible to derive the word Ovi from the Sanskrit ' Upa- 
játi', which is the name of the particular type of the Satpadi, from the half 
of which our Owi is derived ; see above para, 4 and Hemacandra, Chandonu- 
Sasana, p. 38b/14ff. But I am personally inclined to believe that the word 
is best derived from the Sanskrit Ardhacatuspadi. The name becomes very 
significant as it explains its connection with the Apabhrarhéa metres and also 
its own peculiar characteristic, ie. the short 4th line. 











13. Thus far, we have traced the origin and history of the two most 
important and widely employed Marathi metres, 1c. the Ovi and the Abh- 
anga. We shall now briefly examine the nature of the other two Marathi 
metres, the Dindi and the Saki, which stand next in importance to the Ovi 
and the Abhanga. Both are Mäträvrttas and not Aksara or ragana 
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rttas. All popular metres are indeed Matrà Vrttas, except when they are 
borrowed from the Sanskrit metres. The Dindi is to be traced to an Apa- 
bhrarnsa Catuspadi Galitaka, containing 19 Mäträs in each of its four lines 
The Mäträ Ganas with which the 19 Mäträs are to be made up, are 
3, 2, 2, 2, 3, 3, 2, 2. The last two Dvimatrika Ganas are to be represented 
by two long letters, and a Yati must occur after the 9th Matra, The other 
Matra Ganas may be made up in any way, so long as their separateness 
is maintained as described by me in my ' Apabhrariáa Metres’, para. 13, in 
BUJ. Nov. 1933, p. 38, by avoiding the use of a long letter at the junction 
of the two Matra Ganas. Thus the 3rd and the 4th, the 5th and the 6th, 
the ith and the Sth, the 9th and the 10th, the 12th and the 13th, as also 
the 15th and the 16th Mäträs must never be combined into a long letter. 
The name Dindi is very probably to be derived from the Sanskrit Dindima 
and not from Dandika, which is a stringed instrument. Dindi, like every 
other popular metre, is a Täla Vrtta and a stringed instrument is generally 
not used for keeping the Täla. Dindi therefore could not have derived its name 
from a stringed instrument, with which it could not have been sung, in a 
proper manner. It is true, that some popular bards sing their songs to the 
accompaniment of a stringed instrument like the 'Ekatàri , Which serves the 
double purpose of keeping the Tila and helping the Svara ; but this is pos- 
sible in the case of every metre and there is no special reason why Dindi 
alone should get its name from it. There is much sense on the other hand, 
in deriving it from the Dindima. When sung, the metre produces a sound 
which is very similar to the one produced by the Dindima, which is small 

14. The next metre is the Saki. It is really a Dvipadi, whose lines 
contain 28 Mäträs each. There is a double Yati in the line. First it comes 
after the 8th and then after the 16th Matra. The Yati is not accompanied 
by the Yamaka. The Mátrás are made up by employing any of the Catur- 
matrika Ganas. Regarding the name Saki, RAJWADE derives it from the 
Sanskrit Sakvari, which is a name given to all those Sanskrit metres, whose 
lines contain 14 letters and thus make up a total of 56 letters in all their 
four lines together. Our Säki tains 56 Matras in its two lines together, 
and thus owing to the similarity in point of the number 56, we are required 
to believe that the name Sakvari is secondarily applied to the Saki! | am 
not at all sure about this. If at all, the name Saki is to be derived from a 
Sanskrit word, I can only say, that that word cannot be Sakvari. It may 
be any other word, but not this one at any rate. The Sanskrit ra is never 
dropped in the Prakrits. It is either changed to Ja or even to da; cf. 
PISCHEL, Grammalik der Prakrit Sprachen, Secs. 256-258. I am however, 
unable to offer a more satisfactory derivation at the present stage. Besides, 
I am not quite sure, that the name is not of a purely local origin, having 
very little to do with any corresponding Sanskrit or Prakrit name. When 
the Sàki is used singly, it has generally the appendage of two more lines, 
the 1st having 10 and the 2nd only 14 Mäträs in it. This appendage takes 
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the place of the Dhruvapada, when several Sákis are used to form a Kada- 
vaka, or a Padya. This appendage is evidently to be traced back to the 
half of a similar Ardhasama Catuspadi. There are no special Mäträganas, 
for the lines in this appendage. They may be formed with any Dvimátrika 
or Caturmätrika Ganas. Trimätrika or Paficamätrika Ganas cannot be used 
for fear of disturbing the Tala, which is Dhumäli of 8 Mäträs. 

15. There are two more metres, which are regarded as pure Maräthi 
metres. They are the Arati and the Ghaniksari. The former is not! noticed 
by RAJWADE. It is so called on account of its connection with the Artikya 
ceremony in the idol-worship. Arati indeed is a very general term and may 
signify many different metres. The particular metre which I mean is how- 
ever, the commonest among them. It is a Dvipadi with 22 Matras in each 
line, with the Yati after the 12th Matra. In its Prakrit form, it is known 
as Vicchitti to Virahänka.: The Ghanäksari is fully discussed by RAJWADE 
in his Marathi Chanda, pp. 5-8. It is regarded by him as a separate 
metre. As a matter of fact, however, it is only the second variety of the 
Abhahga, sung in a slightly different way. The first three lines in the 
Ghanäksari, as in this variety, contain 8 letters and 16 Mitras 
each, while the last line contains only 7 letters and 14 Matras. Naturally, 
all the letters are expected to be long, so as to yield the required number 
of the Mäträs in each line. It ıs for this reason, that the metre is called 
Ghanäksari. Even though the Ghanäksari is identical with the second variety 
of the Abhanga in all respects, this condition of all long letters seems to 
have been laid down only in the case of Ghanäksari, on account of the 
peculiar way in which it is to be sung. The rule however, is very elastic 
as will be shown below, and there is practically no difference between the 
two metres. This being so, RAJWADE's entire discussion of the metre is 
clearly beside the point. His contention that the lines of Ghanáksari are 
made with Trimätras, which have a long letter in them, is never borne out 
by facts. He is perfectly conscious of this (cl. p. 6), but seeks to ignore 
it His interpretation of the word Ghansiksari, considered by him as an 
equivalent of Gurvaksari, as meaning ' Having à long letter in each of its 
Trimátras' is entirely fanciful, and is only illustrative of his usual irres- 
ponsible and high-handed treatment of such topics. He also blames GODBOLE 
for correctly printing the Ghanáksaris in his Vritadarpana ! This is because, 
he cannot satisfactorily explain the facts with the help of the theory that 
he has formulated. The facts therefore, must change so as to suit his theory ! 

16. In all the Tälavrttas, where the number of letters in a line is re- 
st by the common practice of the poets and not by the necessities of 
the metre, such as eg. the Abhangas of all kinds and the Ghanáksari, it 
is important to remember, that the most essential thing even here, as in 
the other Tälavrttas is the number of the Mäträs and not the number of 
the letters or even their quantity. It does not matter in all such cases, 











а 


| Vrttajátisamuccaya, (JBBRAS, 1929, p. 71), IV. 91. 
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how you pronounce the individual letters so long as you put in all Һе Мана 
that are required to occur between the two strokes of the Tala. Thus, in 
the Ghanáksari or the Abhanga, where all letters are expected to be pro- 
nounced long, no real harm is done to the music even if the short letters are 
pronounced as such; only the deficiency of the Matras has got to be made 
up by the introduction of a sufficient number of the metrical pauses. We 
shall make this clear by taking a concrete example of the lines of the Ghanäk- 
sari and the second variety of the Abhaüga. Thus the lines ‘ Tina $irern 
saha hata’, and ‘ Mhane Bharata hd Rima’ contain & letters and 16 Mäträs 
each. Every letter therefore, is normally expected to yield 2 Mäträs and 
must, on that account, be pronounced long. But if we desire to read the 
short letters as short for the sake of Suddhavacana, we might do so; but 
then, the Mäträs that are dropped in so doing, must be restored. Again, 
as the metres are sung in the Dhumäli Täla of & Mäträs, such deficiency 
must be made up within the same Tälagana. To explain, the lines of the 
above-mentioned metres become divisible into the two Tälaganas of 8 Mäträs 
each. The deficiency in each must therefore be separately made up within 
itself. Thus the letters ‘na’ and ‘gi’ in the first half of the 1st line, when 
pronounced short, leave a deficiency of two Mäträs in the first Tälagana 
This has to be made up by introducing a pause of 2 Mäträs after 're': 
similarly the deficiency of one Mäträ caused by the short pronunciation of 
sa in the second half is to be made up by the insertion of a pause of 1 Matra 
after 'hà'. Generally, these pauses are to be introduced after a long letter 
but when this is not possible, they must even be introduced after a short 
letter, which then, must be pronounced long. In the first half of the second 
line ie. 'Mhanpe Bhara', the deficiency caused by the short pronunciation 
of 'mha' and 'bha' must be made up by introducing a pause of 2 Matràs 
after the short letter ‘ra’, which of course, has to be pronounced long, be- 
cause the Ist Tilagana ends with ‘ra’, and the Tala does not brook dis- 
turbance, whatever may happen to the individual letters. It is for this 
reason, that these Metres cannot be regarded as the Aksaravrttas, though 
the number of letters in them is generally restricted by the common practice 
of the poets. We say ‘ generally’, because, such Abharigas containing more 
than 8 letters are abundantly found in the Abhaiiga literature, and in their 
case, the rule of quickly pronouncing two or more letters, so as to yield 
only the necessary Matras, as explained at the end of para. 2 above, has 
got to be applied. The discussion will also prove that the charge of correctly 
printing (1) the Ghandksaris, after observing the rules of ' hrasva ' and dirgha', 
which is levelled by Raywape against GODBOLE, the editor of the Vrita- 
darpana, is quite baseless. 

17. The other Marathi metres like the Savai. the Katava, the Fatka, 
the Lavani and the like have not been noticed here, because they are either 
to be traced to the Sanskrit Aksaragana Vrttas, or to some one or the other 
Catuspadi or Satpadi metres in the Apabhraméa language. They are most 
of them Mitra and Tala Vrttas. 
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A NEW PERSIAN EMBASSY TO THE VIJAYANAGARA 
COURT 
By 
B. A. SALETORE 


Historians of Vijayanagara were till now aware of only one embassy 
from the king of Persia to the court of Vijayanagara. This was the famous 
mission of "Abdur Razzik who came to India from the court of Sultan Shah 
Rukh, and who stayed at the court of Vijayanagara from the end of April 
1443 till the Sth of December, 1443." The generosity which the Hindu mo 
narch Deva Raya showed the Persian ambassador was unique. Few ambas- 
eadors were treated in that magnificent manner in which ‘Abdur Razzak was 
received by king Deva Raya.* It may be that the later Persian court wished 
to reciprocate this royal treatment, and that made a later Persian monarch, 
therefore, send another ambassador to Vijayanagara. 

The good feelings which existed between Vijayanagara and Persia seem 
to have been deliberately fostered by king Narasinga (A.D. 1496—A.D. 1503). 
He caused horses to be brought from Ormuz and Adeem (Aden) into his 
kingdom, and thereby gave great patronage to merchants, paying for the 
horses just as they asked. He took them dead or alive at three for a thousand 
pardoas, and of those that died by sea they brought him the tail only, and 
he paid for it just as if it had been alive.’ 

These two causes, among others, may have been responsible for the se- 
cond Persian embassy to the Vijayanagara court in the first half of the six- 
teenth century A.D. Our two sources of information for this interesting chap- 
ter in the foreign relations of Vijayanagara are Firistah and the bas-reliefs 
on the walls of the thrane-platform in the capital itself 


The Muhammadan historian mentions the Persian embassy in two dií- 
ferent contexts—once while describing the events in the reign of Ismail ‘Adil 
Shah of Bijapur, and, then again, while describing the events of the kingdom 
of Gujarat. In the latter connection he has quite a number of interesting 
details to give. Firistah writes thus while dealing with the Bijapur mo- 
narch :—" Some years previous to these events, the king of Persia Shah 
Ismail Sufvy had sent ambassadors to the several states of Hindoostan, who 
had been received with due respect both by the Ray of Beejanuggur and the 
king of Guzerat. At this time Mahmüd Shah, also, received an ambassador 











l. SEwELL, A Forgotten Empire, p. 87; SALETORE, Social & Political Lije in 
the Vijayanagara Empire, L, pp. 43-44 

2. Read SALETORE, ibid., I. p. 396. 

3. SEWELL, ibid. p. 307 
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from him with proper attention, and wished to dismiss him with royal pre- 
sents, but was prevented by Ameer Bereed.* In this dilemma the ambassador 
wrote to Ismael "Adil Shah, complaining of his being detained at Ahmudabad 
Bidur. The king of Beejapur demanded the dismissal of the Persian am- 
bassador, who, having obtained his audience of leave, came to Beejapoor, 
where he was met by Ismael ‘Adil Shah at Allapor. He was honoured with 
rich presents, and a suitable escort attended him as far as the part of Dabul, 
from whence he embarked on his retum to Persia."? The king of Persia 
deputed in return for this attention paid to his ambassador, Ibrahim Beg 
Turkman, with letters and presents to Ismáil 'Adil Shah. But this was in 
A.D. 1519. The Bijapur Sultan honoured the ambassador in a fitting manner 
and even ordered the recital of prayers at the mosques on Fridays for the 
royal family of Persia.! 

From the above account of Firistah the following may be deduced :— 

(a) That the king of Persia Shah Ismäil Sufvy sent ambassadors to 
several courts of India ; 

(b) That the Persian king sent again an embassy to the court of 
Bijapur in A.D. 1519 as a result of the special favour shown to the Persian 
ambassador on the previous occasion ; and 

(c) That it was on this previous occasion that the Persian king had 
sent an ambassador (or ambassadors) to three courts—that of the Bahmani 
Sultan, of the king of Gujarat, and of the ruler of Vijayanagara. 

Now we have to ascertain the year when Shah Ismail Sufvy of Persia had 
sent an embassy to the court of Gujarat. This is gathered from the follow- 
ing account of the reign of king Mahmüd Shah I of Gujarat which Firistah 
describes thus :— 


Shortly after his return from Ahmedabad, Mahmud Shah I fell dan- 
gerously ill. He summoned his son Prince Muzzáffar from Baroda. How- 
ever the king recovered but having a relapse of his complaint, he again sent 
for the Prince. " At this period, Yadgar Beg Kuzilbash arrived as ambas- 
sador from Shah Ismael, king of Persia; but before he could obtain an 
audience, Mahmood Shah died, on the 2nd of Ramzan, A.H. 917 A.D. 1511, 
(Nov. 23), in the seventieth year of his age, and the fifty-fourth of his 
reign." 

It may be noted, by the way, how long the Persian ambassador remain- 
ed at the Gujarat court. On the death of Mahmüd Shah I, his son Muzzáíar 


Ll 1I assume the ruler Mahmüd Shah mentioned by Firistah was no other 
than the Bahmani ruler of that name, called Mahmud Shah IL who ruled from 
A.D. 1481 till AD. 1518 [Firistah, The Rise of the Mahommedan Power in India 
till the year A.D. 1612, II, pp. 519-552. (Trans. Briccs.). The reference to Amir 
Barid and Ismail * Adil Shah confirms this view.—B.A.S. | 

2. Firistah, ibid., III, pp. 47-48. 

3, Firistah, ibid., III, p. 48. 

4. Firistah, op. cil, IV, p. 77. 
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Shah II ascended the throne. Firistah continues to narrate that "on the 
following month Yadgar Beg, the Persian ambassador, reached the capital, 
and all the principal officers and heads of departments were deputed to meet 
him at some distance from the city, in order to welcome him in the king's 
name, and to escort him to a handsome palace fitted up for his reception. 
At his first audience, the ambassador delivered his credentials and some of 
the rarities of Persia, when he and the rest of the suite were honoured with 
robes." 

“ Some time afterwards " Muzzäffar Shah Il went to Baroda where Sahib 
Khän, a refugee prince from Malwa, sought his protection against Sahib 
Khan's brother the ruler of Malwa. This Sahib Khan contracted a close im 
timacy with the Persian ambassador which ended in a street scuffle between 
the Persians called Kuzilbash or Red-haired and the Indians. This street 
scene does not concern us? But we may note that the Persian ambassador 
was in the Gujarat court at least for some months. Firistah does not give 
us the exact date of the arrival and departure of the Persian ambassador 
Yadgar Beg. 

But from his statement made in an earlier connection, it is evident that 
the Persian ambassador “was received with due respect both by the Ray of 
Beejanuggur and the king of Guzerat" almost at the time of the death of 
Mahmid Shah I on Nov. 23, 1511. “In the next month” he was received 
by Muzaffar Shah II. Hence we may legitimately place Yadgar Begs 
arrival at the Gujarat court on Nov. 23, 1511, and his official reception in the 
same court in the next month of December, 1511. If we allot one more 
month for the Sahib Khan—Yadgar Beg episode menti by Firistah, it 
may mean that the Persian ambassador remained in all three months at the 
court of Gujarat. 

From Firistah's testimony it seems as if we are to assume that Yadgar 
Beg was the same Persian ambassador who also visited Vijayanagara, For 
the Muhammadan historian mentions the Persian ambassador in connection 
with both the Raya of Vijayanagara and the king of Gujarat. If our as- 
sumption that Yadgar Beg may have left the court of Gujarat somewhere 
in December 1511 is correct, and if we allot about a month for him to cover 
the distance from Gujarat to the Hindu kingdom of the South, Yadgar Beg 
may have arrived at the court of Vijayanagara towards the end of Decem- 
ber 1511 or early in 1512. : 

The only monarch who sat on the throne of Vijayanagara about this 
time was Krsna Deva Raya the Great (A.D. 1509-A.D. 1529).* Therefore, 
if Firistah’s statement is accepted, Shah Ismail Sufvy of Persia sent an em- 
bassy to the court of Krsna Deva Riya the Great in A.D. 1512. 





1. Ibid.. IV, p. 79. 
2. Firistah, op. cit., IV, pp. 80-81. 
3. Rice, Mysore & Coorg from the Inscriptions, p. 118. 
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Now it must be admitted that so far as the reception of the Persian 
ambassador at the court of Vijayanagara is concerned, Firistah's testimony 
is not directly borne out by any epigraphic evidence. But this does not mean 
that Firistah has given us incorrect information. From a parallel case we 
may argue that such direct epigraphic evidence concerning the arrival of a 
foreign ambassador at the court of Vijayanagara is not necessary. In regard 
to the earlier and more famous embassy of ‘Abdur Razzàk, there is no epi- 
graphic evidence at all. And yet it is an undisputed fact that * Abdur Raz- 
zak did visit the great capital of Vijayanagara. Turning to the embassy of 
Yadgar Beg, we find that there is one piece of corroborative evidence which 
is lacking in the case of the mission of ‘Abdur Razzak. And this Is the faith- 
ful depiction of the scene of the reception of the Persian ambassador by 
Krsna Deva Räya the Great, on the east wall of the steps on the south side 
of the Throne-platform at Vijayanagara. Before we tum to this side of the 
question, it may be observed that notwithstanding the fact of the epigraphs 
being silent on the topic of the reception of the Persian ambassador, yet their 
evidence may be indirectly utilized in connection with his arrival at Vijaya- 
парага. To decide whether Krsna Deva Raya received any embassy, the 
following points have to be solved—(a) when the coronation of that mo- 
narch took place ; and (5) where that ruler was soon after his coronation— 
whether in the capital itself or outside on his numerous campaigns. The coro- 
nation of Krsna Deva Raya the Great was celebrated in Saka 1430, expired 
Sukla Mägha su. 14 (=a.p. 1509 Feb. Sunday the 14th) ." Both on the strength 
of epigraphs which we shall cite presently, and on the evidence of a foreign 
Witness, we know that Krsna | Raya was in the capital at least for two 
or three years after his coronation. Nuniz, the Portuguese traveller, who 
visited Vijayanagara in A.D. 1530, relates that soon after his coronation. 
Krsna Deva Raya sent his nephew to Candragiri, and he himself stayed 
"in the city Bisnaga for a year and a half without going outside it, learning 
the affairs of the kingdom and looking at the testaments of past kings.”2 


But we know from epigraphs that Krsna Deva Raya was in the capital 
at least for four years after his coronation. That is to say, he did not under- 
take his famous campaigns from A.D. 1509 until A.D. 1513. It is here that 
we utilize indirectly the evidence of these epigraphs to show that there was 
a foreign embassy at the court of that great monarch. Inscriptions dated 
A.D. 1511, 1512, and 1513 bestow great praise on Krsna Deva Raya. Thus 
in the Mattodu copper plate grant dated A.D. 1511 we have three significant 
phrases used in connection with that monarch :—“ From his wide spread 
fame all nature became as if of the same (white) colour (kirtyd yasya sa- 
mantatah prasrlayá visvam rucaikyasi vrajed). Krsna Deva Raya seated on 














l. Epigraphia Indica. 1, pp. 361-371; RANGACHARYA, A Topographical List 
of the Inscriptions in the Madras Presidency, 1, pp. 304: SWAMIKANNU An Indian 
Ephemeries, V, p. 220. 

2. SEWELL, op. cit, p. 316. 
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the jewelled throne in Vijayanagara, shone with surpassing fame (Vijayana- 
gare ratna) simihasanasthah  ksmapálàn | Krsnaráva ksilipati-adharikratya. . . 
kirtim simindhe). And finally, we are told that the copper plate which regis- 
tered a grant of land by the renowned king Krsna Raya, was composed with 
soft expressions by Sabhàpati (fad-idem avani vanipaka vinuta-dharayasya 
Ärsnaräyasya $йзапат uru-Kavi-veibhava-nivaha-nidanasya bhüri dän- 
asya) These phrases are not given to any of the predecessors of Krena 
Deva Räya, although king Narasimha had many conquests to his credit. And 
as regards the successors of Krsna Deva Räya, the epithet great is given in 
A.D. 1532 to king Acyuta, obviously because he came after the Great Krsna 
Raya and because of his munificence.? 


The above statements in the Mattédu copper plate grant are significant. 
We know that in spite of the composer Sabhápati's assertion that Krsna Deva 
Raya “filled with the accounts of his victories to each point of the com- 
pass, that that monarch had nevertheless not embarked on the series of 
campaigns that were to make his reign the most glorious in the history of 
southern India. For in this year A.D. 1511, only two years after his coro- 
nation, Krsna Deva Raya was still in the capital; and, if we are to believe 
the evidence of Nuniz, the monarch was busy looking into the details of ad- 
ministration. Then what made the composer of the above Mattódu copper 
plate state that in A.p. 1511 Krsna Deva Raya'’s fame had become “ wide- 
spread ", and that he shone with “surprising fame"? The reference is ob- 
viously to the celebrity of the monarch in the courts of neighbouring and 
foreign rulers. It is not unlikely that because of the news of the arrival 
of the ambassador from Persia at the court of the Vijayanagara monarch 
that the latter is described to be “ famous "in AD. 1511. Whatever that may 
be, on the basis of the above Mattodu copper plate grant, it may be asserted 
that Krsna Deva Raya was in the capital in A.D. 1511. 

The uncommon fame of the Vijayanagara ruler as given in the 
purely official record of Mattódu, may be compared with the praise bestowed 
on the same ruler in a private grant of the next year. This is the Sätanür, 
stone inscription found at Sätanür, Mägadi taluka, Mvsore State, and dated 
A.D. 1512. In this record we have the following—Srimdn mahd-Krsna-rdyara 
kaladalli (In the time of the Great Krsna Riya). Perhaps because of the 
fact that the fame of Krsna Deva Raya had reached foreign lands that he 
is called Maha Krsna Riya in this year, 

In another official record, too, an identical epithet is used in regard to 
that monarch. This is the Shimoga Uragadüra copper plate grant dated 
A.D. 1513, which says the following :—That in the presence of the god Virü- 
paksa on the Tungabhadra, the Great Krsna Deva Raya (Arma Rîya mahî 





2. Ibid.. IV, Ch. 115, 122, pp. 16, 17. 
3. E. C., IX. Mg. 22, p. 54, text, p. 108, 
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malih) made a specified grant of land. Then, again, in the Bhandigere stone 
inscription, Chamarájanagara taluka, Mysore State, dated also in the same 
year (A.D. 1513), the same ruler is styled Sriman maha Arsna Rayaru. 

The above records indirectly suggest, therefore, that Krsna Deva Raya 
had become uncommonly famous between the years A.D. 1511 and AD. 1513. 
Since we know that he started on his famous campaigns only in the year 
AD, 1515, and since there is no evidence of his having done anything re- 
markable while in the capital during the first four years after his coronation 
(a.D. 1509—a.p. 1513), we are to suppose that he had become celebrated 
because of some uncommon event in his court. A foreign embassy from a 
ruler outside India was precisely such an event which increased the fame of 
Krsna Deva Raya both in and outside his dominions." 


More direct and convincing evidence of the arrival of an embassy from 
Persia is afforded in one of the bas-reliefs on the walls of the imperial build 
ings at Vijayanagara. These bas-reliefs are well worth a detailed study, 
since they form by themselves a mine of information concerning the daily 
life of the princes and people of Vijayanagara. For our purpose we may 
observe that one scene on the walls of the Throne-platform illustrates admir- 
ably the incident of the Persian ambae It is the following where the 
monarch is represented as seated in the customary Hindu manner with his 
legs crossed over on the throne, and before him are two persons with a boy 
leading a horse by the bridle behind them. (Figure 1). 


Before we proceed further with this interesting bas-relief, an objection 
may be raised. It may be maintained here that the foreigners described in 
this scene were Jesuit Fathers who also visited the Hindu court about this 
time. But a careful consideration. of (a) the dress wom by the Jesuit 
Fathers and the Persians, and (b) the dates of the Jesuit missions and of the 
Persian ambassador, will reveal that the sculpture representing the Persian 
scene is quite distinct from that representing the Jesuit mission. 

(a) The embassy of the Jesuit Fathers has been represented in an 
equally suggestive manner by a separate bas-relief on the east wall of the 
same Throne-platform. (Figure II) Here the same monarch Krsna Deva 
Räya is seated on the throne along with his two queens. Omne of the legs of 
the monarch is let down the throne, while his left hand is raised to acknow- 











1. Ibid. VII, Sh. I, p. 1. 

2. Ibid. IV, Ch. 109, p. 15, text, p. 41. 

3. For another record to show that Krsna Deva Raya was in the capital, see 
ibid., IV. Ng. Bl, p. 133. His capture of Kondavidu was effected on June 23, 
1515 (247 of 1892); and in the next year the conquest of Kalinga (Saka 1438., 
Dhätri). (244 & 245 of 1899; RANGACHARYA, A Tof. List, II, p. 765; III, 
p. 1675). Hence Krspa Deva Кауа'з great conquests began after A.D. 1513. These 
military victories and the celebrity which he had secured in the earlier part of his 
reign, among other causes, were responsible for his being called the Great Krsna 
Deva Raya in aD. 1523 and 1529 (E.C., IV, Ch. 1, and 98, pp. 1, 13). 
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ledge the salutation of the foreigners. These foreigners are undoubtedly Je- 
suits, as is proved by the manner in which they wear their head gear, their 
mode of salutation, and, finally, their dress. On their heads are European 
hats: their hands are carefully couched, the wrist of the left hand holding 
the elbow of the right (in both cases) ; and they bow in the customary 
European manner, with their heads gently and respectfully inclined more 
towards the right. Their robes are the typical Jesuit robes, which stretch 
from their necks down to their ankles hiding their trousers. Their beards 
are pointed at the end in the manner of the Jesuits. Behind them are two 
elephants, each fully caparisoned and led by a mähut, and one following the 
other. 

Now have we contemporary evidence of the visit of the Jesuits to the 
court of Krsna Deva Räya the Great? On three different occasions the Por- 
tuguese sent embassies to the Vijayanagara court. The above scene (Fi- 
gure II) which we shall style the Jesuit embassy, refers to two of the three 
embassies sent by the Portuguese. Before we give further details about these 
three European embassies, it is worth while to note the causes which made 
the Portuguese send embassies to Vijayanagara. Firstly, it was the anxiety 
which the Portuguese felt for their commercio-political designs. They desired 
the aid of Vijayanagara to repel an attack on one of their coastal centres 
by their enemies. Thus in А.р. 1509 the Portuguese Governor Albuquerque 
sent Father Luis of the Order of St. Francis as an ambassador to Vijaya- 
nagara to beg Krma Deva Raya to come by land and reduce the Samuri 
(Zamorin) of Calicut, promising himself to assault simultaneously by sea." 
Secondly, the Portuguese sent ambassadors to the court of the same ruler to 
secure permission from him to build a fort at Bhatkal. Thus in AD. 1510 
the same Governor Albuquerque sent Gaspar Chanoca on a mission to Vija- 
yanagara. The object of this mission was to ask the Vijayanagara ruler to 
renew the request of Albuquerque's predecessor Governor Almeida to build a 
fort at Bhatkal. And, finally, the Portuguese sent ambassadors for purely 
commercial reasons. Thus in A.D. 1517 Correa relates that Governor Lopo 
Soares sent Christovao de Figueiredo as factor with horses and elephants to 
the court of Krsna Deva Raya.’ Paes and Nuniz also mention the personal 
visit of de Figueiredo to the court of the Vijayanagara monarch.* 

Which of these three ambassadors—Father Luis, Gaspar Chanocz 
Christovio de Figueiredo—is represented in the bas-reliefs under discussion ? 

Án answer to this question will be secured when we ascertain the fate 
that befell every one of these three ambass: 

(a) Father Luis mission :—Fr. Luis mission was due to the great 
concern the Portuguese felt in subduing the Zamorin of Calicut. As related 











SEWELL, ep. cit, p. 123. 
SEWELL, ibid., p. 351. 
SEWELL, ibid. pp. 251, 343. 
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above, it was Governor Albuquerque that had sent him to Vijayanagara. 
This viceroy succeeded Almeida at the end of AD. 1509 as the head of the 
Portuguese settlements on the coast Since it is improbable that Albuquer- 
que sent Fr. Luis as soon as the former became viceroy, we have to assume 
that Fr. Luis was despatched to Vijayanagara in the month of January 1510, 
The Jesuit dor left Cochin, reached Bhatkal, and thence came to 
Vijayanagara.” Here it is worthwhile to remember that Governor Albuquer- 
que promised in future to supply Vijayanagara alone with Arab and Persian 
horses, and not to send any to Bijapur. But in spite of this assurance, no 
answer was given to Fr. Luis by the Vijayanagara Emperor? And poor Fr. 
Luis never returned from the great Hindu capital : he was murdered there 
under unknown circumstances.* 


(b) The embassy of Gaspar Chanoca :— This followed closely on the 
heels of the former. Albuquerque had by the beginning of A.D. 1510 captur- 
ed Goa from the Bijapur Sultan Yusüf 'Adil Shah ; and he entered that city 
triumphantly on March 1, 1510? It was immediately after this success 
that he sent Gaspar Chanoca to Vijayanagara with the request mentioned 
above. Barros tells us that although Chanoca was received most solemnly 
and courteously by Ksma Deva Raya, yet the latter gave Chanoca merely 
a diplomatic answer without granting the Portugese Governor's request." 

What we have to remember is that these two embassies followed imme- 
diately one after the other, almost to give the impression that both were sent 
at the same time, For whereas Fr. Luis led an embassy in January 1510, 
Chanoca followed him in March of the same year. 


(c) The embassy of de Figueiredo :—As regards its nature, there 
is some difference of opinion. According to Correa, as we have already 
seen, he was sent in A.D. 1517 essentially as factor with horses and elephants ; 
but as pointed out by SEWELL, this is doubted by Senior Lopes.” From the ac- 
count of Paes we are to suppose that de Figueiredo went to see the Emperor 
along with Paes himself and others. This is clear from the following state- 
ment of Paes :—" When we came to this country the king was in this new 
town, and there went to see him Christavao de Figueiredo with all of us Portu- 
guese that came with him, and all very handsomely dressed after our manner, 
with much finery ; the king received him very well, and was very complacent 
to him. The king was as much pleased with him as if he had been one of 
his own people, so much attention did he evince towards him: and also to- 
wards those amongst us who went with him he showed much kindness. We 

1. SEWELL, ibid., p. 123. 
SEWELL. ibid. p. 123, (n) 2. 
SEWELL. ibid. p. 124. 
Alfonso d'Albuquerque, Commuentaries III, p. 35: SEWELL, ibid p. 125. 
Firistah, op. cit. III, pp. 29-30 ; SEWELL, op. cit, p. 124. 
SEWELL, ibid. p. 124. 
SEWELL, ibid, p. 251, in.) 1. 
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were so close to the king that he touched us all and could not have enough 
of looking at us. Then Christavio de Figueiredo gave him letters from the 
Captain-Major and the things he had brought for him, with which he was 
greatly delighted ; principally with certain organs that the said Christaväo 
de Figueiredo brought him, with many other things (pecas). The king 
was clothed in certain white clothes embroidered with many roses in gold, 
and with a pateca of diamonds on his neck of very great value, and on his 
head he had a cap of brocade in fashion like a Galician helmet, covered with 
a piece of fine stuff all of fine silk, and he was barefooted ; for no one ever 
enters where the king is unless he has bare feet, and the majority of the 
people, or almost all, go about the country barefooted. The shoes have 
pointed ends, in the ancient manner and there are other shoes that have 
nothing but soles, but on top are some straps which help to keep them 
on the feet. They are made like those which of old the Romans were wont 
to wear, as you will find on figures in some papers or antiquities which come 
from Italy. The king gave to Christavao de Figueiredo on dismissing him 
a cabaya (tunic) of brocade, with a cap of the same as the king wore, and 
to each one of the Portuguese he gave a cloth embroidered with many pretty 
figures, and this the king gives because it is customary ; he gives it in token 
of friendship and love." ! 

From the above account of Paes we may deduce the following :— 

(a) That de Figueiredo went along with Paes and other Portuguese 
traders to see the monarch Krsna Deva Raya ; 

(b) That all of them were dressed “ very handsomely " after the manner 
of their country, with much finery ; 

(c) That the king was wearing rich dress and had on his head a cap 
of brocade with a piece of fine stuff all of fine silk (kulläyı), and he was 
barefooted ; and 

(d) That the monarch gave fitting presents to every one of the Portu- 


It is significant that Paes does not mention that the monarch was seat- 
ed, and that the latter's two queens were seated likewise on the throne by his 
side. Neither does his account help us to fix the date of the visit of Christa- 
vio de Figueiredo to the Vijayanagara monarch. 

But Nunizs account helps us to assert when exactly de Figueiredo saw 
Krsna Deva Raya in person. Nuniz relates the following, while describing 
the great victory which that monarch won at Raichur :—" These things done, 
he (the Emperor) turned again upon Rachol and pitched his camp as he 
had done before. During this return of the King there came to meet him 
Christavào de Figueiredo, who was at that time in the city of Bisanga with 
horses, and he took with him twenty Portuguese musqueteers, he also himself 


1l. SEWELL, op. cil, pp. 251—252. 
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having his musquet. The King took much pleasure in his „company, glad 
that he should see the war and his great power; and he ordered some tents 
to be given to him of those taken from the Ydallcáo, and commanded that 
he should be lodged close to his own quarters. One day Christaväo de 
Figueiredo told the King that he wanted to go and see the city, but the 
King said that he should not set his heart upon that because he did not 
want any disaster to befall him. But Christavao de Figueiredo replied that 
the whole business of the Portuguese was war, and that this would be the 
greatest favour that he could do him, namely that His Highness should 
permit him to go and see the Moors.” ! 

According to SEWELL, Krsna Deva Raya won the famous battle of Rai- 
chur on May 19, 1520.2 Accepting this date as correct, we may maintain that 
Christavào de Figueiredo visited the Vijayanagar Emperor in May 1520. 
It may be noted in this connection that along with de Figueiredo were 
twenty Portuguese musketeers, and that he himself carried a musket. 

Neither the account of Paes nor that of Nuniz is applicable to the two 
figures which are found in the bas-relief which we have styled as one re- 
presenting the Jesuit mission (Figure II). There are no musketeers and no 
guns in this particular scene. As for the account of Paes, the fact that 
in the sculpture under discussion the king is bare headed is alone enough 
to prove that the scene represented therein is different to the one mentioned 
by Paes. The bas-relief in Figure II, therefore, represent only the two 
missions of Father Luis and Gaspar Chanoca. Since, as we have above, 
one followed soon after the other, the sculptor represented both as having 
taken place at one and the same time. This representation is not really 
erroneous. Although Father Luis may have reached the city of Vijaya- 
nagara in about January 1510, yet he seems to have continued to stay 
in the same city for more than a month. Otherwise we cannot explain his death 
in the capital soon afterwards. Tt can hardly be that he was murdered 
as soon as he had reached Vijayanagara. His stay in the capital, therefore, 
seems to have synchronised with the visit of Gaspar Chanoca—hence the 
two are represented as having seen personally the monarch together in 
Figure II. 

Having dispensed with the bas-relief representing the Jesuit ambassadors 
from Goa, let us now tum to the bas-relief depicting the Persian. embassy. 
(Figure I) Here the monarch is squatted on a raised platform in the usual 
Hindu manner. His left hand is raised in acknowledgement of the salute 
by the two foreigners, while his right hand is placed akimbo. The two 





1. SEWELL, of. cil., p. 343. 

2. SEWELL, ibid. p. 147 

3. The Rev. Fr. Henry HERAS has discussed the question of the Jesuit embas- 
sies in his article styled Historical Carvings in Vijayanagara in the Quarterly Journal 
ef the Mythic Society which particular issue unfortunately is not accessible to me 
when I am writing this article.—H. A, 5. 
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foreigners are seen bowing to him in the Oriental manner with their right 
hand raised respectfully from near the ground to their heads. They are 
doing obviously the salam. Their head wear is typically of the Persian type. 
They wear tapering turbans which seem to fall behind in a sort of a tuft. 
Their outer robe is long, it stretches down their knees, while below it flows 
their inner garment. The left hand of both the Persians is respectfully 
placed on their body ; and as in the case of the Jesuits in Figure II, both 
are doing obeisance at the same time. We may note that none of the details 
mentioned in connection with the embassies of Father Luis, Chanoca and de 
Figueiredo, is applicable to this scene in Figure I which undoubtedly re-. 
presents the great Krsna Deva Riya regeiving the Persian ambassador Yadgar 
Beg and the latter's secretary or attendant. We assume that it was no other 
than Yadgar Beg from the manner in which Firistah couples the “Ray of 
Beejanuggar” with the king of Gujarat in the passages cited above. It 
was not uncommon in those days for one and the same ambassador to visit 
two royal courts. Thus, according to Firistah, Syud Ahmad Hirvy was 
the ambassador whom, first, the Bijapur Sultan Yusüf 'Adil Shah sent to 
the king of Persia, and whom later on Yusüf 'Adil Shah's successor Ismäil 
‘Adil Shah sent to the court of Ahmadnagar. And we already cited the 
example of the (unnamed) Persian ambassador who first went to the Bahmani 
ruler Muhammad Shah and then went to Ismáil 'Adil Shah of Bijapur. 

We may now chronologically fix the various foreign embassies to the 
court of Vijayanagara in the early years of the reign of Krsna Deva Raya 
the Great, thus :— | 


Fr. Luis’ embassy January 1510 

Gaspar Chanoca's embassy March 1510 

The Persian embassy December 1511—January 1512 
Christaväo de Figueiredo 1517 


We thus find that from A.D. 1510 till A.D. 1517 there were four distinct 
embassies to the court of Vijayanagara—three sent by the Portuguese and one 
by the Persian monarch Of these two embassies sent by the Portuguese 
have been represented in one bas-relief on the walls of the imperial buildings, 
as they were sent almost at the same time. These were the embassies led 
by Father Luis and Gaspar Chanoca. While the Persian embassy has been 
depicted quite distinctly in another bas-relief also of the same building (viz., 
the Throne-platform) at Hampi. Although we are in the dark as to the 
actual reception that was accorded to the Persian ambassador, whom we 
have provisionally identified with Yadgar Beg, yet there cannot be any 
doubt that Ksrna Deva Raya the Great must have received him in a manner 
befitting the dignity and grandeur of that celebrated monarch. 


SS SSS SSS خخ‎ 
1. Firistah, op. cil., III, pp. 29, 51. 


KADAMBA MAYÜRASARMAN 
By 
DINES CHANDRA SIRCAR s, 


According to the Talgunda inscription, the Kadambas belonged to a 
Brāhmaņa family devoted to the study of the Vedas. There the family has 
been described as iryārsa-varima, hūrili-puira and Müànarya-golra. In this 
family of dvijas was born an illustrid?s and learned Brahmana named Ma 
yürafarman who went with his preceptor Virasimha to Kàficipura, the Pallava 
capital, in order to prosecute his Vedic studies. There Mayürasamman was 
drawn in a quarrel with the Pallavas,! and considering the illtreatment he 
received a dishonour to the Brahmanas, “he unsheathed a flaming sword 
eager to conquer the world”. He then easily defeated the frontier guards 
of the Pallava king (enteh-palin pallav-endrandm)? and ished himself 
in a dense forest near Sriparvata. His power gradually increased, and he 
levied tributes from the Brhad-Bana’ and other kirgs. At length a compro- 
mise was brought in, and Mayürasarman accepted service under the ava 
kings of Kànci, from whom he received the pallabandha-sampüjá, that is 
to say, the status of a subordinate ruler, as well as the territory extending 
irom Apar-ämava (Westen or Arabian sea) and Prehära (river?) with a 
specification that no other chief would enter into it. The era (Gupta?) in 
the eightieth year of which the Halsi grant of Kakusthavarman (Ind. Ant., 
VI, p. 23) 15 dated, is supposed to have begun from this time. 


KIELHORN is of opinion (Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 29) that as Mayürasarman 
is said in the Talgunda inscription to have entered into the service of the 
Pallavas, he seems to have become a dandanäyaka (field-marshal) of the 
Pallava king of Kafici. This view is further supported by verse 3 of the 
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l. May the passage áíra-samsthena kalahena suggest that the quarrel of 
Mayürasarman was in connection with a horse-sacrifice (see my Early Pallavas. 
p. 35)? Among the Early Pallavas Sivaskandavarman and Kumáravisgu of the 
Omgodu (no. 1) grant are the only kings known to have performed the Aévamedha. 
This fact appears to suggest that Mayüraéarman lived about the time of 
the great Sivaskandavarman who is known to have held sway over the greater 
portion of Lower Deccan. Kumüravisgu seems to have ruled in the second hall 
of the fourth century. 

2. The plural number in Pallavendränäm, etc, may suggest that the 
quarrel of Mayürasarman was not limited within the reign-period of a single Pallava 
king of Kafici, but continued in several succeeding reigns. — Amtah-püla (Warden 
of the Marches) is mentioned in Kautilya’s Arthaidstra (SAMASASTRY'S ed., pp. 20, 
247). The salary of an Antal-pdla was equal to that of a Kumara, Peura-vyave- 
harika, Rasfrapala and of a member of the Mantri-parisat. 

З. Brhad-Bama appears to mean the great Banas or the greater house of 
the Banas. Ci. PerumbinappSdi in Tamil. ce 
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same inscription in which the Kadamba family is called the great lineage of 
leaders of armies (kadamba-senüni-brhadanvaya), as well as by verse 22 
in which Mayürasarman is said to have been favoured and anointed Senapati 
(general) by Sadánana and the Mothers (sadamamah уат = abhisikta- 
van = anudhydya senäpatim mälrbhih saha)* In this connection it is in- 
teresting to note that in almost all the Kadamba records the family has been 
described as anudhyéta (favoured) by Svimi-Mahisena (Sadinana) and the 
Mothers: It must also be noticed in this connection that the Sirsi grant 
(Ep. Ind., XVI, p. 264) of Ravivarman describes the king as Kadamba- 
mahäsenäpati-pratima. 

A very late inscription found at Talgunda (Ep. Carm., VII, Sk. 178) 
says that Mayürasarman (or Mayüravarman as there written) performed 
no less than eighteen horse-sacrifices. G. M. Moraes says, "It may safely 
be maintained that he really performed one or perhaps a few more which 
thus formed a historical foundation for the exaggerated version of the later 
records." The suggestion is however untenable in view of the fact that 
Mayüraéarman is never credited with the performance of any sacrifice not 
only in his own Chandravalli record but also in the inscriptions of his 
immediate successors. The Kadamba family is said to have been rendered 
pure by the bath of the Aévamedha only after the time of Krspavarman I 
who is the only Kadamba ruler known to have performed the horse-sacrifice 

The Chandravalli inscription of Maàyürasarman (Mys. Arch. Surv., 
A. R.. 1929, p. 50) records the construction of a tank by the king who belong- 
ed to the Kadamba family and conquered the Treküta, Abhira, Pallava, 
Päriyätrika, Sakasthana, Sayindaka, Punta and Mokari. This record is 
engraved on a boulder at the entrance of the Bhairavesvara temple at Chan- 
dravalli and is so obliterated that it is difficult to be definite regarding the 
reading of some of the names mentioned in connection with Mayürasarman s 


I. Treküta appears to signify the Traikütakas who probably received 
their name from the Triküta mountain in Aparänta, mentioned by Käli- 
dāsa (Raghu. IV, verses 58-59). An inseription (A. 5. W. I., p. 124f) of 
the Väkätaka king Harisena (circa 500-520) refers to the kingdom of Tri- 
küta. The copper-plate grants of the Traikütaka kings are all discovered 
in the neighbourhood of Surat and Kanheri (BHANDARKAR's List of Inscrip- 


1. The word semümi means "leader of an army," cf. Gita, X, 24; Kumara- 
sambhava, II, 51. It is also a name of Karttikeya, the divine general (Raghu, 
П, 37). Mayürasarman was possibly styled " General" like Pusyamitra Sunga. 

2. The passage has been taken by KIELHORN and others to mean that Maytira- 
éarman was anointed by Sadänana after he meditated on Senäpati with the Mothers. 
This interpretation is certainly untenable. The subject in the sentence is Ѕафа- 
nana: but he cannot be said to meditate on Senapati (Sadinana himself’). The verb 
anudhyaya (after favouring) is the same as in anudhydta (favoured) in passages 
like mahdsena-matrgan-anudhyata (favoured by Mah&sena and the Mothers) occur- 
ring in almost all the Kadamba records (JAHRS, X, p. 229). 
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lions, Nos. 1199, 1200, 1202, etc.). The Kanheri grant of the year 245 of 
the Traikütaka era (A.D. 493-94) refers to a monastery at Kysnagiri (Ka- 
nheri) itself. The Pardi inscription of Dahrasena is dated in year 207 
(A.D. 455-56). The date of the Surat inscription of Wyäghrasena is the 
Traikütaka year 232 (A.p. 479-80). The evidence of the Traikütaka inscrip- 
tions thus shows that the family ruled in southern Gujarat and the Konkan 
about the second half of the fifth century. It is possible that the Traiküt- 
akas ruled in the same place also about the time of Mayürasarman. 
The era used in the Traikütaka inscriptions is said to be the same as the 
Kalacuri or Cedi era which begins from A.p. 248-49 (RaPsoN's Catalogue 
of Coins, pp. clx-xlxi). 


Traikütaka coins have been discovered not only in southern Gujarat 
and the Konkan, but also in the Maratha country on the other side of the 
Ghats. The fact that the Traikdtaka coin-types are very closely imitated 
from the Western Ksatrapa coins shows that they were intended for circula- 
tion in districts where the Western Ksatrapa coins had become familiar to 
the people. “Local conservatism in regard to coin-types is a marked cha- 
racteristic of Indian numismatics.” (Rarson, loc. cit.). It is therefore clear 
that the country of the Traikiitakas was originally a part of the dominions 
of the Saka kings of Ujjain. According to the Ajanta inscription. ( A.S.W. 
[., TV, p. 198ff.) the Trikija country was conquered by Vakataka king 
Harisena who appears to have ruled about the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury A.D. 


II. The earliest mention of the Abhiras seems to be that in Patafijali’s 
Mahäbhäsya, 1, 252 (Ind. Ant, XLVII, p. 36). There they are associated 
with the Südras. According to a verse of the Mahäbhärata, these two tribes 
lived near the place where the Sarasvati lost itself in the sands (cf. IX, 
$7, 1: Siidr-dbhirdn prati dvesád— yatra naşļā sarasvati). Elsewhere how- 
ever the same authority places the Äbhiras in the Aparänta (II, 51). The 
country of the Äbhiras has been mentioned as Abiria in the Periplus and 
as Abéria in the Geography of Ptolemy. According to the Greek geographer 
(Geog., VII, i. $55), the land about the mouth of the Indus was generally 
called Indo-Scythia which consisted of three countries, viz, Pataléne (Indus 
delta), Abéria (Abhira country) and Surastréné (Kathiawar). 


The Purünas (eg, Vüyu, 99 v. 359) mention the Abhiras who ruled 
after the Andhras (Sätavähanas). An Äbhira chief named Rudrabhüti is 
known to have served as general of a Saka king of Ujjain. The Gunda inscrip 
tion of Saka 103 (A.D. 181), belonging to the reign of Rudrasimha I, records 
the digging of a tank by the Abhira general Rudrabhüti. It is also known that 
for a time the Saka Satraps of Western India were shadowed by an Äbhira 
king named Madhariputra Iévarasena, son of Sivadatta. The Nasik in- . 
scription (Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 88) of this king records the investment of 1500 
karsapanas in the trade-guilds of Govardhana (Nasik) for the purpose of 
providing medicines to the monks dwelling in the monastery on the Trirasmi 
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mountain! Coins of a Mahiksatrapa named lévaradatta have been found 
in Kathiawar. These are silver coins of the same style and type as the 
coins of the Saka Ksatrapas. lévaradatta dates his coins in the regnal year 
and not in the Saka era like the Western Ksatrapas. According to BHAG- 
WANLAL INDRAJI, Iévaradatta was probably an Abhira connected with the 
dynasty of ISvarasena of the Nasik inscription, and it was lévaradatta who 
founded the Traikütaka era of A.D. 248-49. RAPSON however has no doubt 
that I$varadatta reigned between A.D. 236 and 239,* that is to say, about 
ten years before the establishment of Traikiitaka era. It is not possible 
to determine whether the Abhiras and the Traikütakas belonged to the same 
dynasty or race. It may however be said that the two groups of kings ruled 
over substantially the same territory and had a similar formation of names, 
which facts possibly suggest some sort of relation that may have existed 
between the Abhiras and the Traikütakas (RAPSON, loc. cil.). 

III. We have already noticed Mayiragarman’s quarrel with the Fal- 
lavas of Kàfidi. About the beginning of the fourth century, the Pallavas 
appear to have held sway not only over the Andhrapatha and Sätähanirattha 
(Bellary district) in the north and the north-west, but possibly also over 
the Kuntala country in the west (Early Pallavas, pp. 35-36) 

IV. Päriyätrika seems to signify the people dwelling on the Päriyätra 
mountain, which has been identified with the Aravelly Range and the Western 
Vindhyas (RAYCHAUDHURI, Indian Antiquities, p. 128ff.). 

V. Sakasthina means the country of the Sakas. It has been men 
tioned by the author of the Periplus (8 38) as Scythia which was situated 
in the valley of the Lower Indus and was under the rule of Parthian chiefs, 
engaged in unceasing internecine strife. As has already been noticed the 
Indian Saka country is described in the Geography (VII, i. § 55) of Ptolemy 
as Indo-Scythia which included Pataléné, Abéria and Surastréné. At the 
time of Mayürasarman, ie. about the middle of the fourth century A.D., Sa-. 
kasthäna seems to have signified the kingdom of the Saka Satraps of Ujjain. 
The line of the Sakas of Ujjain was founded by Castana (a contemporary 
of the Greek geographer Ptolemy) in the first half of the second century. The 
&akas continued their rule in that locality upto the beginning of the fifth 
century when Candragupta II of the Imperial Gupta dynasty of Magadha 
conquered Malwa from the Saka king Rudrasimha III. 

VI. Sayindaka has been suggested to be the same as the country of the 
Sendraka. It is generally identified with the Nagarakhanda country which 





l. The Nasik district " may have passed immediately into the power of 
these Abhiras, either during the reign or after the reign of Sri-Yajüa, or it may 
have first been held by the Cutu family of Sátakarpis, the “other Andhras or 
' Andhra-bhrtyas' ('servants of the Andhras') of the Purümas, who undoubtedly 
were in possession of the neighbouring maritime province of Aparànta" (RAPSON, 
op. cil, p. cxxxiv). 

2. BHANDARKAR places the rule of Maháksatrapa ISvaradatta in 188-190 AD. 
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possibly formed a part of the present Shimoga district of Mysore. The 
Sendrakavisaya is known to have been included in the dominions of the 
Kadamba king Krsnavarman II. The Bennur grant (Ep. Carn., V, p. 594) 
of Krsnavarman II records the gift of a village called Palmadi which was 
in the Sendraka-visaya. A Sendraka chief named Bhanuéakti seems to have 
been a feudatory of the Kadamba king Harivarman (see the Halsi grant 
of the eighth year of Harivarman’s reign; Ind. Ant., VI, p. 31). After 
the fall of the Kadambas, the Sendrakas transferred their allegiance to the 
Calukyas of Badami, who succeeded the Kadambas in the suzerainty over 
Kuntala. A record of Pulak&in I (Ind. Ant., VII, p. 211ff.) who was the 
first great Emperor of the Calukya dynasty, mentions the Sendraka raja 
Rundranila-Gonda, his son Sivára and grandson Sámivára who ruled the 
Kuhundi visaya with its head-quarters at Alktaka-nagari The Chiplun 
grant (Ep. Ind., III, p. 50ff.) says that the Sendraka prince $ri-vallabha 
Senananda-raja was the maternal uncle of Pulakesin II. An inscription (J. В. 
B.R.A.S. XVI, pp. 228-29) of the tenth year of Vikramüditya I mentions 
the Sendraka chief Devasakti who appears to have been his feudatory. Ac- 
cording to the evidence of the Belagami record (Ind, Ant., XIX, p. 145; 
Ep. Carn., VIII, Sk. 154) the Sendraka Mahäräja Pogilli, a feudatory of 
Calukya Vinayáditya I, ruled over the Nàgarakhanda division of the Bana 

VII. Punäta has been taken to be the same as modern Punnädu in the 
southern part of Mysore. Ptolemy seems to have mentioned it ( Geag., 
VII, i. $ 86) as Pounnata where beryls were found. According to the Kudlur 
grant, the Punnäd (= Punnäta) country is known to have formed a part of 
the dominions of the Ganga king Durvinita. It may be noticed that 
Ptolemy's Pounnata was a city. The capital of Punnàdu however was at 
Kirtipura, identified with Kittür in Southern Mysore. For Punnäta, see 
SALETORE in Ind. Cult, III, p. 302ff. His chronology is however not ac- 
ceptable. 

VIII. Mokari has been taken to signify the Maukharis of Eastem 
and Northern India. Inscriptions of the Maukhari kings have been dis- 
covered in the Jaunpur and Bara-Banki districts of U. P. and in the Gaya 
district of Bihar (BHANDARKAR, op. cil, Nos. 10, 1601-1605). The Haraha 
inscription (Ep. Ind., XIV., p. 115) of Maukhari I£inavarman is dated in 
Vikrama 611 (A.D. 544). About the sixth century a line of the Maukharis 
is known to have established themselves in the Kanauj region. Maukhari 
Grahavarman of this line married the sister of the illustrious Harsavardhana 
(A.D. 606-647) of the Pusyabhüti family of Thineswar. Maukhari prin- 
ces appear to have ruled over small principalities in Eastern India as early as 
the fourth century A.D. The Chandravalli record however appears to refer 





l. Records like the Bagumbra grant (Ind. Ant., XVIII, pp. 256-268) of Nikum- 
bhallasakti show that the Sendrakas were granted jagirs in Southern Gujarat after 
the country was conquered by the Calukyas. 
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to the Maukharis of Rajputana (cf. Badva records of Ayta 295 = A.D. 238 ; 
Ep. Ind., XXIII, p. 42ff.) 

It is interesting in this connection to note that the published reading 
of the Chandravalli record does not speak of the Banas who are, according 
to the evidence of the Talgunda record of Säntivarman, known to have been 
harassed by MayiiraSarman. The Banas were a very ancient ruling family 
in the Chittoor and North Arcot districts. On the evidence of the Penu- 
konda Plates it may be suggested that about the middle of the fifth century 
AD, the Pallava kings Simhavarman and Skandavarman installed the 
Ganga feudatories Ayyavarman and his son Madhava-Simhavarman for the 
purpose of crushing the Banas who had possibly become unruly (SEWELL, 
op. cil, p. 331). ing to HuLTzscH (S. Imd. Ins, IIT, p. 89), 
the capital of the Bana dynasty appears to have been Tiruvallam as one of 
its names was Vanapuram and as it belonged to the district of Perumbà- 
nappadi (country of the great Bana). Tiruvallam is 40 miles west by north 
of Conjeevaram. The early history of the Banas is wrapped up in obscurity. 
The earliest rulers of the family, whose time is known, are Vikramäditya- 
Bali-Indra who was a vassal of Calukya Vijayaditya (A.D. 696-733), and 
Vikramaditya (the same as Bali Indra?) who governed the country “ West 
of the Telugu Road” as a vassal of Pallava Nandivarman II (A.D. 717-779). 


According to Dr. M. H. KRISHNA (Mys. Arch. Surv, A. R., 1929, 
p. 56) the Chandravalli inscription is to be assigned to cirea 258 ap. He 
suggests that the rise of Mayüra is to be placed between A.D. 250 and 260. 
All his arguments are however based on an untenable view regarding the 
date of Pallava Sivaskandavarman whom he places about the end of the 
first half of the third century A.D. It appears that Dr. KRISHNA too is 
inclined to place Mayürasarman a little later than. Sivaskandavarman. Pal- 
lava Sivaskandavarman, as I have elsewhere shown (eg, Early Pallavas, 

15ff.) ruled in the first quarter of the fourth century. Mayürasarman, 
the Prakrit language of whose Chandravalli record is a little nearer Sanskrit 
than that of the grants of Sivaskandavarman, should, in my opinion, be 
placed not earlier than the first quarter of the fourth century A.D. (ibid., 
p.36). See also my paper in J./.H., XIV, p. 344ff 

The Malavalli inscription (Ep. Carm, VII, Sk. 264) possibly also be- 
longs to king Mayürasarman. Here however the issuer of the grant is simply 
said to have been kadambànüm rüjà (king of the Kadambas) and Vaija- 
yanfi-dhamma-mahäräj-ädhiräja (Dharma-Mahäräjädhiräja! of Vaijayanti or 


— Si ERE R8 





= 


1. Titles like Mahürüjüdhirajs were derived from KRöäjätiräja, etc, of the 
Scytho-Kusápas. They were first used in Northern India by the Guptas who were 
the political successors of the Kusinas in the sovereignty of Aryávarta. In 
Southern India, the tithe Dharma-Maharajadhivaja first appears in the Hirahada- 
galli grant of Palava  Sivaskandavarman. No other early Pallava king 
is known to have used the title. Sivaskandavarman himself has been call- 
ed Yuro-mahäräja in the Mayidavolu grant. The early Gaünga kings call them- 
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Banaväsi) ; but the name of the king is not mentioned. Nevertheless, as 
the Prakrit language of the record 1s decidely later than that of the grants 
of Sivaskandavarman, the issuer of the Malavalli grant must have been either 
Mayürasarman himself or his immediate successor. 

The grant was executed in the fourth year of the king's reign, on the 
second lunar day of the first fortnight of autumn, under the first asterism 
Rohini. The grant was in the form of a Bahma-dijja (Brahma-deya) which 
was meant for the enjoyment (deva-bhoga) of Malapalideva. It consisted 
of a number of villages which are said to have been previously granted by 
king Mänavyagotra Häritiputra Sivaskandavarman, lord of Vaijayanti.! The 
Brahmadéya was granted for a second time, with all the perihäras includ- 
ing abhaja-prave$a, to a Brihmana named Kaufikiputra Nägadatta of 
the Konninya gotra, who is said to have been an ornament of the Konda- 
mana-kula. The necessity of granting for a second time is said to have been 
the fact that the ownership of the estate was abandoned. The villages grant- 
ed were Sämapatti, Konginagara, Mariyasä, Karpendülä, Para-Muccundi, 
Kunda-Muccundi, Kappennalä, Kunda-Tapuka, Velaki, Vegura, Kona-Tapuka, 
Ekkatthähära and Sahalä. The king’s oral order seems to have been written 
down by Visvakarman and engraved on the stone-column by Nägadatta who 
is possibly not the same person as the donee. 

The grant begins with an adoration to Malapalideva and ends with the 
mangala : jayati lokanátha| h] nandamtu go-brákmana |h] ; siddhir — astu, 
$rir = astu. This Sanskrit mangala at the end of a Prakrit grant reminds 
us of a similar marigele at the end of the Hirahadagalli Prakrit grant of Sivas- 
kandavarman. Many of the grants of Mayiiragarman’s successors also end 
with similar mangalas. 





selves Dharma-Mahüdhirája. Since no early Kadamba king is known to have 
been called Dkarma-Maharüjüdhirüja, may it be supposed that this title of the 
Kadamba king (independent after his overlord's death?) of the Malavalli record 
was an imitation of the title of Pallava Sivaskandavarman who, as we have sug- 
gested, was possibly suzerain of the Kuntala region in the first quarter of the fourth 
century? May it be further suggested that the name of Mānavyasagotra Häriti- 
putra Vaijayanti-pati Sivaskandavarman who seems to have been the immediate 
predecessor of Mayürasarman was after that of Pallava Sivaskandavarman, just like 
the name of the Ganga king Mädhava-Simhavarman was imitated from that of his 
father’s overlord king Simhavarman (c. A.D. 436-458) of Kafe ? 

1. It has been suggested (e.g. in LÜpERS's List, No. 1196; Journ. Ind. Hist.. 
XI, p. 361) that Sivaskandavarman was the name of the Kadamba king who 
issued the Malavalli grant. The composition of the record however clearly shows 
that the theory is untenable: cf. vaija yanti-dhamma-mahüràájád hirája patikata- 
sanjjhdyi-caccdparo kadambanam ràájü sivakhadavavvona mina yasagottens  hüri- 
liputtena vaijayantipatinà püvvadatt-eti, etc. It must be noticed that the word 
[kadambünam] raja with all the epithets preceding it is in the first case-ending, 
while sivakhadavarıapä and all its epithets following it are in the third case 
ending. Moreover, the epithet vaijayanti-dhamma-mahàrüjüd hirüja applied to 
kadambänam tājā and vaijayanti-patind applied to sivakhadavavvanad show beyond 
doubt that these two identical epithets refer to two different kings. 
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The above inscription is engraved on a pillar in front of the Kallesvara 
temple at Malavalli in the Shikarpur taluka as a continuation of an inscrip- 
tion dated in the first year of Mànavyagotra Háritipatra Vinhukadda Cutu- 
kulánanda Satakarpi king of Vaijayanti (Banavási). This grant also begins 
with an adoration to the god Malapalideva for whose enjoyment a Devabhoga 
was granted in the king's first regnal year on the first lunar day of the second 
fortnight of summer. The Devabhoga was in the form of a Bamhadijja (Brah- 
madeya) of the gramahara of Sahalätavi which was granted to Takificiputra 
Kondamäna who has been called Häritiputra and is said to have belonged 
to the Kaundinya gotra, with all the parihdras such as abhatapraveía and 

It must be noticed that the Malavalli record of the Kadamba king also 
tions Sahalà (Sahalàtavi of the present grant) and there the donee is 
one who belonged to the family of this Kondamäna ( kondantána-kula-tilaka). 
Since the linguistic and paleographical standards of the two Malavalli re- 
cords agree in placing them very near each other in time, I think it possible 
that the Kondamana-kula-tilaka. Kausikiputra Nàgadatta of the Kaundinya 
gotra (donee of the Kadamba grant) was the son of Takificiputra-Hariti 
putra Kogdam&na of the Kaundinya gotra (donee of the Cutu Sátakarni 
grant). We should however notice the facts that in the Kadamba record 
the twelve villages including Sahalà are said to have been previousy granted by 
a Vaijayanti-pati named Sivaskandavarman and that the ownership of the 
estate is said to have been abandoned. It may be that Sahalà was granted 
by Vinhukadda Cutukulinanda Satakarni while the eleven other villages 
were granted by Sivaskandavarman, his immediate successor, Or was the 
grámahára consisting of twelve villages? The cause of abandoning the own- 
ership of the estate by the heir of Kondamána seems to have been the poli- 
tical troubles caused by the rise of Mayüracarman. The cause appears to be 
the same as with SivaSarman who received the village of Polamuru from 
Madhavavarman I Visnukundin and with his son Rudraíarman who fled to 
Asanapura during the Calukya invasions and received back his father’s 
argrahára from Jayasimha I Eastern Calukya when the latter was established 
in the Guddavädi visaya (see my Suc. Sát. E. Dec., pp. 93-95) 

The order of king Vinhukadda Cutukulinanda Satakarni for the execu- 
tion of the Malavalli grant is said to have been given to a Rajjuka whose 
name was possibly Mahabhava. Rajjuka (from rajju) has been taken to 
be the same as a class of officials described by Megasthenes (M'CRINDLE 

Ind. pp. 53-54). These officials are said to have measured the land 
collected taxes, superintended rivers and the occupations connected with land 
had the power of rewarding and punishing, inspected sluices, constructed 
roads and carried out other works of public utility. Some of these have 
been described as the functions of the Rajjuka or Rajju-gühaka-amarca in 








l. See eg. Naigadhiya, V, verse 124, in which Nala, son of Virasena ha. 
"been described as virasena-kula-dipa. 
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the Kurudhamma-jataka. From the inscriptions of ASoka we know that 
the Rajikas were appointed over many hundred thousands of men and were 
placed in direct charge of the jamapada jana; they therefore seem to have 
been the highest district officers (see BHANDARKAR, Asoka, 2nd ed., pp. 59- 
60). The Rajjukas were possibly employed in this region when Kuntala 
formed a part of the Maurya Empire. The exi of such an official in 
South-Western Deccan in the first half of the fourth century shows that 
the official machinery of the Maurya age was still functioning in Southern 
India (see RAYCHAUDHURI, Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind., 2nd ed., p. 321). 


1. This paper is essentially the same as that at pp. 238-51 of my Succes 
of the Satavühanas, Vol I (in the press), m y Successors 


AN ILLUSTRATED MANUSCRIPT OF THE BHAGAVATA- 
PURANA COPIED IN A.D. 1648 


By 
P. K. GODE 


The late Rao Bahadur D. B. PamasNis published in 1909 a note! 
on a MS of the Bhagevata purāņa prepared with profuse illustrations for 
Raja Pratapsimha of Jaipur (AD. 1779-1808). Pratapsimha was a great 
lover of art. He had under his patronage numerous artists with whose help 
he got prepared a MS of the Bhägavata purdna,: containing beautiful coloured 
illustrations to illustrate certain episodes of this puräna. These illustrations 
give us an idea of Indian art at Jaipur in the 18th century. This MS was 
prepared at great expense and the work of preparing it was spread over many 
years. 

Nana Fadnavis, the celebrated minister of the Peshwa got information 
about this illustrated MS of the Bhagarata. He at once wrote to Apajiram 
Dabholkar, the Dewan of the Sindhia to make inquiries about this MS and 
send it to him. Apajiram wrote to Nana Fadnavis as follows — 

" Respectfully I have to state as follows :— 


Received your letter of (1 ccha Jamádilával). In one of the supple- 
ments to your letters you have directed me to forward to you an illustrated 
MS of Sri Bhágavata, which you learn on reliable authority, has been pre- 
prepared by Raja of Jaipur. You have also asked me to request Pätilbävä: 
to make a demand for this MS (pothi) during the course of his negotiations 
with the Raja of Jaipur (Jaipurkar). Or if this course is not possible you 
may request Rayaji Patil, who is engaged in some diplomacy with the Raja 
of Jaipur to do this private work of ours. I have already spoken about the 
matter to Räyäjı Patil and he has promised to carry out my wishes with- 
out fail, circumstances permitting. At present, however, the chances of pro- 








1. Vide Itihdsasarmgraha, Vol. I, Part 5—Aitihdsik Tipanen, p. 37. 

2. This Pratapasimha Copy of the Bhügarata, with illustrations reminds me 
of the illustrations. prepared by Shrimant Bala Sahib Pant Pratinidhi, Raja of 
Aundh for the critical edition of another purága, viz., the Mahäbhärata that is being 
published by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, under the editor- 
ship of Dr. V. S.. SUKTHANKAR. 

3. As the year is not recorded the exact date of this letter cannot be deter. 
mined. 

4. Pätilbävä = Mahadji Sindia (AD. 1759 to 12th January 179%) (Vide 
p. 228 of Oriental Biographical Dictionary by Н. С. KEENE, London, 1894). 
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curing this MS are not favourable and hence the work will be effected as 
intimacy (with Jaipurkar) develops"! 

PARASNIS states that no further letters on this subject can be traced but 
information is available that Pátilbàvà (Mahadji Sindia) succeeded in pro- 
curing this unique MS for Nana Fadnavis. He also states that this MS is 
still in existence.? 

The above information about an illustrated MS of the Bhagavata pre- 
pared at Jaipur between AD. 1779 and 1803 reminded me of an- 
other illustrated MS? of the .Bhagavata available in the Government MSS 
Library at the B. O. R. Institute, Poona, prepared about 130 years earlier 
than the MS of the same work referred to by PARASNIS. It would appear 
that both these MSS were prepared in Rajputana, one at Jaipur and the other 
at Udayapur, both are profusely illustrated in colour and both illustrate 
the same purápa, viz, the Bhagavata, though the difference of time between 
the B. O. R. I. copy and the Pratapsimha copy is more than 130 years. I 
have no evidence to prove that the Pratapsimha copy was modelled on the 
earlier copy іп the Government MSS Library dated a.p. 1648. As the B. O. R. 
Institute copy is now 290 years old lovers of Indian painting will find it 
very useful to study the characteristics of the Rajputana style of painting 
prevalent in the middle of the 17th century. I shall therefore describe this 
MS in brief in order to give the students of Indian art some idea about the 
number of illustrations contained in this MS and the particulars about the 
date of this copy as recorded by the scribe 

The date of the MS 1s recorded in the colophon* of Skandha XII as 
Semvat 1705 month of Bhédrapada, Suklapaksa, tithi 2, Guruvüra which is 


1. Cf, Peskwe Daftar Selection, No. 14 (Letter No. 38 of 13th October 1735) 
Pilaji Jadhav, a Maratha Sardar sent to Peshwa Bajirao a MS of the Bhagavata 
Purüma (excepting three chapters which were missing), 

2. PARASNIS does not state in whose possession the MS exists. 

3. This is ms No. 61 of 1907-1915. It contains 334 folios, comprising Skan- 
dhas VIIT, IX, XI and XII of the Bhägavata. Skandka VIII contains 16 quarter-size 
2 half-size, and 35 full-size illustrations. — Skandka IX contains 1 quarter-size, 
3 half-size and 28 full-size illustrations, Skandha XI contains 13 quarter-size, 
? hali-size and 12 full-size illustrations. Skandha XII contains I quarter-size, 3 half- 
size and 13 full-size illustrations. The total number of illustrations is 129 (— 31 
quarter-size + 10 half-size + 88 full-size). The paper of the Ms is getting brittle 
but on the whole the Ms is well preserved. The size of each folio is 151. inches X 
Bf inches. 


4. This colophon reads as follows * इति श्री भागवतभावार्थदीपिकायां 

ग्रमिविरचितायां द्वादशस्केंये त्रयोदशोऽध्यायः ॥ १३ ॥ अनिलसलिलतैलश्छिषबंधान्यहस्ताऽ 
नबवसननिवासादंतरायाददोव्यं । इह लिखितमशुद्ध शद्धमेवं न दृष्यं । निजकृतमपराधं क्षंतुमईति 
संतः ॥ १॥ संमूष्यं मदपत्यवत्परकराद्रक्षं बसुञनेत्रवत्‌। संशोध्यं ्रणितांगव्मतिदिनं वीक्ष्य च 
सन्मित्रवत्‌। वद्धथं वध्यवदश्छयं न हि च विस्मर्य हरेनांमव । नैवं सोदति पुस्तकं तव कदाप्येतद्र- 
रूणां वचः ॥ २॥ श्रीमन्त्रपविक्रप्ताकंसमयातीतस्ंवत्‌ १७०५७ वर्षे । भाद्रवा सुदि ३ गुरौ लिखि 


यते पुस्तकं ॥ क्ली उद्यपुरनगर ॥ ” 
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equivalent to Thursday, 10th August 1648. The copy was written at Udaya- 
pura. At the bottom of the full-size illustration on folio 5 of Skandha VIII 
we find the endorsement : “|| लीषत चीतारो साहबदौ '”” which possibly contains the 
name of the painter. The name of the scribe is Jasavanta who is styled as 
" Bhafáraka" in the colophon! of Skandhka VIII on folio 84. He copied this 
MS and Udayépura which is identical with Udayapura mentioned in the 
colophon of Skandha XII. The Government MSS Library at the B. O. R. 
Institute possesses MSS? of the Bhagavata copied in years earlier than A.D. 
1643, the date of the Udayapur copy referred to above but none of these Mss 
Is illustrated. There is, however, one illustrated Persian Ms in the Government 
MSS Library, which is a prose summary’ in Persian of the Bhägavata Puräna 
divided into adhyayas and skandhas as the original Sanskrit work. 


Coming now to the several coloured illustrations of the B. O. R. Insti- 
tute MS of the Bhagavata of AD. 1648 I have to state that they are all 


Í — | 


l. This colophon reads as follows :— “ श्रीधरस्वामिविरचितायां श्रीभागवते 
महापुराणे अष्टमस्कंधे चतुर्विशोध्याय:संपूर्णमस्तिः ॥ २४ Mare made ठिखित लेखक 
ठकयोकल्याणमस्तु ।॥ कृष्णे भक्तिरस्तु: ॥ शुभे भवतु ॥ आब्चदार्क विद्येयं पुस्तिका ॥ भम्नपुष्टिकटिः 
म्रीचा ॥ स्तब्धदष्टीरधोमुखं | करेन ठिखितं शाक्ं । यत्नेन परिपाल्येत ॥ भ्रीउदयापुरमध्ये लिखित ॥ ”” 

2. come of these Mss are noted below with their dates: ° 

No. 435 F of Visrima l—Sarhvat 1612 = A.D. 1556. 
No. 435 A of Viérdma I—Sarhvat 1616 = A.D. 1560. 
No, 216 of 1895-1902 Sarhvat 1616 = A.D. 1560. 
No. 435 G of Visrima I—Samvat 1622 = AD. 1566. 
No, 435 D of Visráàma I—5armvat 1664 — AD. 1608. 
No. 435 E of Viérama I—Sarhvat 1678 = AD. 1622. 
No. 110 of 1884-87—Samvat 1692 — Ар. 1636, 

The colophon of ms Mo. 435 F of Vi&. I reads as follows -— 

संवत्‌ १६१२ वषे माघञ्चुदि पंचम्यां गुरी लिखितोयं दशमस्कंघ: ॥ ?” 

3. MS No. 819% of 1875—76. This MS. contains 245 folios and is bound in 
leather. The date of the copy as recorded in the colophon is Samat 1909 (month 
of Phalguma) —A.b. 1853. The MS is well written and contains some fine illus- 
trations :—God Ganapati and goddess Sarasvati riding a peacock (folio 1), Raja 
Pariksit listening to the recitation of the Purana (folio 16): the Vaerdha incarnation 
folio 29) ; the Nrsimka incarnation (folio 63) : the Amria manthana (churning 
of the ocean) (folio 70) ; the Vámana incarnation (folio 78) : the Matsya incarna- 
tion (folio Bl); killing of Pitand by Krsna (folio 102) ; revelation of the cosmos 
to Yasoda by Krsna (folio 103) ; Кузда taking away the garments of Gopis (folio 
115): Krsna lifting up the Goverdkana mountain (fol. 118): Krspa's Rüsa- 
rida (folio 126); Krsna destroying the demons Cümüra, Кайа and others (folio 
147) ; Krsna destroying the demon Bümásura (folio 187) : meeting of Kra and 
his friends Sudámàá (folio 212); Uddhava receiving Krsna and Krsna imparting spi- 
ritual instruction to Uddhava (folio 239), , 

The copyist is Pandit Totäräm, whose patron’s name appears to be Lala Mihir- 
chand Chopra as stated in the colophon. (I am thankful to Mr. G. H. KHARE 
Curator, Bharat Itihdsa Sarhéodhak Mandal, Poona, for reading out the pertinent 
portion of this Persian MS to enable me to describe the MS in the above manner). 
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mn good condition and appear to have been executed with great care. It is, 
however, a matter for the students! of Indian art to study these illustrations 
carefully, and assess their full artistic value. Before I conclude this note on 
the Bhágavata MS I may invite the attention of scholars to one good illus- 
tration depicting the immolation of Krspa's wives on the funeral pyre after 
his demise which is painted on folio 129 of Skandha XI.* 


As the history of Indian painting has been latterly engaging the atten- 
tion of Indian’ and foreign’ scholars the MS of the Bhagavata described 


1. My friend Mr. M. R. MAJMUDAR of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, the 
author of the Jain Chitra Kalpadruma (Baroda, 1936), will be studying these 
illustrations in the near future. He has already made a close study of the different 
styles of Indian paintings such as the Mughal style, the Rajasthani or the early Rajput 
style, the Gujarati style, etc. He writes to me in a private communication dated 
rd May 1938: "I have so far traced out two illustrated MSS of Bhagevata 
Dasama Skandha, one being the Gujarati verse-rendering by the poet Bhälana 
(early 16th century) with 17th century miniatures, and the other being the dated 
MS at Jodhpur, with about 200 miniatures with notes in old Gujarati 
prose. The date is Sarnvat 1667 (—A.D. 1611), the painter's name being Govinda. 
My paper in Gujarati on these two sets will appear next month in Nava Celan 
(June 1938, pp. 213-220) a monthly published from Calcutta. The Jodhpur MS 
was announced by me at VII Oriental Conference held at Baroda in 1933 (Pro- 
ceedings, p. 833)". Vide., also his article on “Some Illustrated MSS of the Gujarat 
School of Painting," in these Proceedings (pp. 827-835). The colophon of the Jodh- 
pur MS reads :— “ संबत्‌ १६६७ वर्षे । कार्तिकासितपक्षीयचतुदेश्यां रवेर्दिने । लिखित: सुरजीवेन 

दशमसहटीकया ॥ मधुसूदनन्यासेन लेखितोऽयं सुबुद्धिना । नारदस्वसुतेनैव गोविंदाख्येन चित्रितः ॥ ” 
Chapter 31 of Skamdha XI (Bhàgavata Jagadishvar 
Press, Bombay, Saka 1815 (— 1893 A».). 

J. Vide M. R. MAJMUDAR's article “The illustrated MSS of Ratirahasya of 
the Gujarat School of Painting” (Bom. Uni. Jour, Vol V, Part VI, May 1937, 
pp. 134-144). According to Mr. MAJMUDAR the " Gujarat School of MSS- Illustra- 
tions flourished from 12th to the 17th century after which it was more or less 
modified by Mughal and Rajput influences ", Mr. MAJMUDAR refers to the following 
studies on Indian painting :— (1) N. С. Мема : (“Indian Painting in the 15th 
century, an illustrated MS" [Rwpam, No. 22-23 (April-July 1925)]: “ Studies in 
Indian Painting", Ch. IL, Secular Painting in Gujrat, XV century (1926) ; “ Gu- 
jarati Painting in the 15th century: A Further Essay on Vasant Vilas” (1931, 
London). (2) O. C. Gongoly : “A newly discovered illustrated Indian MS” 
(Andhra His. Res. Soc. Jour., Vol. IV, 1929); “A newly discovered illustrated 
Indian MS" (Indiam Arts and Letters, Vol. IV, No. 2, New Series, 1930) : “A 
newly discovered illustrated Indian MS (Màálaviya Cemm., Vol. 1932), (3) Hira- 
nanda Sastri: “Indian Pictorial Art as developed in Book-illustrations " Gaik- 
wad Archaeo. Series, No. 1, 1936). 

4. Prof. W. Norman Brown: "Early Vaishnava Miniatures, Eastern Art, 
Philadelphia, pp. 167-206 (1936); “Story of Kéleka", Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, 1983 ; " A Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of Miniature Paintings 
of Ihe Jain Kalpa Sutra, Smithson. Inst., 1934; “ Early Western Indian Mintature 
Painting a! around 1400 ap.” (Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, 
1937) ; “A manuscript of the Sthänänga Sütra illustrated in the early Western 
Indian style" (Mew Indian Antiquary, Vol. 1, 1938 pp. 127-129). 
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in this note may have some value both artistic and historical as it 1$ a dated 
MS, rich in large and small well-preserved coloured illustrations. At any 
rate it is a source for the history of Indian painting ing a careful study 
and reproduction of at least some of its coloured illustrations, representative 
of the school of painting to which it belongs. 


SOME SIDELIGHTS ON CAN AKYA THE GREAT 
Hy 
H. C. SETH 

Elsewhere we have suggested that Candragupta Maurya originally be- 
longed to the Gandhara region and that the starting point of the big empire 
created by him was the north-west of India’ and we have also suggested the 
following reconstruction of the events succeeding Alexander's invasion of India. 
Candragupta headed a revolt west of the Indus against Alexander himself 
about the time when the latter was at the bank of the Beas. This revolt was 
the real cause of Alexander's sudden retirement and flight through Sindh and 
the Makran desert, where most of his army was destroyed. Candragupta's 
power was first consolidated in or about 325 B.C. in his own home provinces 
in the north-west of India, and it also extended to Central Asia and part of 
Persia.* 

The conclusion of ours that Candragupta's position was first consoli- 
dated in the north-western India is borne out by the accounts of him 
given both by some of the early European historians and the Indian literary 
traditions. Justin and Plutarch inform us that Candragupta was in the 
north-western parts of India at the time of Alexander's invasion, and, had 
some considerable dealings with him, as according to Justin, Alexander 
ordered his beheadal. It thus seems that the north-west of India and the 
Punjab were the scenes of the early activities of Candragupta. The drama 
Mudraraksasa bears out this conclusion. According to it the forces with 
the help of which Candragupta conquered Magadha were all drawn from 
the north-west of India and beyond. We have also suggested that Parvataka, 

l. "Did Chandragupta Maurya belong to North-western India?” Annals 
of the Bh. Or. Institute, Vol. XVIII, Pt. II, and “Candragupta and Sasigupta ”. 
Ind. His. Quarterly, Vol. XIII, No. 2. 

We have discussed these views in a greater detail in a paper " Gandhara Origin 
of the Maurya Dynasty and the Identification of Candragupta and Sasigupta ”, 
read before the Ninth All-India Oriental Conference. 

2. We have put forward this view in a paper " Was Alexander routed in 
India ?" Indian Reivew, June 1937. 

3. In a paper " Central Asiatic Provinces of the Mauryan Empire" IHQ. 
Vol XII, Pt. Ш, we have discussed that the Mauryan Empire included a com. 
siderable part of Eastern Persia and of modern Russian and Chinese Turkistan. 

* अस्ति तावच्छकयवनकिरातकाम्बोजपारसीकबाल्हीकप्रमतिभि्ाणक्यमतिपरि йып 
वेतेश्‍वरबलैरुदधिमिरिव प्रलयकाठचठितसलिलगम्भोरेः समन्तादुपरुद॑ कुसुमपुरम ॥ (Act IM). 

We have discussed the identity of all these people in the paper referred to in 


the above footnote, and have shown that they all belonged to north-western India 
and beyond. 
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Candragupta's ally in the overthrow of Nanda of Magadha, was none else 
than the great Porus of the Greek historians." 

The overthrow of Nanda King of Magadha was undertaken by Candra- 
gupta after he had uprooted the Greek power west of the Indus. It 
Is absurd to say, as Vincent SMITH? and some others do, that several years 
afterwards Candragupta came from Magadha to destroy the Greek forces 
left behind by Alexander in the Punjab and the north-west, wher really 
none worth the name were left there within a few months of his retire- 
ment. As a matter of fact even before Alexander had left the confines of 
India, almost all the Greek satraps he had appointed, Micanor, west of the 
Indus, Philips of royal family, satrap of the Punjab, and Apollophanes, 
satrap of Gedrosia, were killed. The only person who stayed for sometime 
in India was a petty official Eudamus, who perhaps took service under the 
mighty Porus, or may be under Candragupta himself, in the latter case the 
force under Eudamus may be the Yavanas which according to Mudräräksasa 
formed part of Candraguptas army which invaded Magadha. Eudamus 
is not even as much as mentioned in the partitions that were made of 
Alexander's conquests after his death, first in Babylon in 323 mc. and then 
at Triparadeisos in 321 B.C. 

The following passages from the drama Mudraraksasa also suggest that 
with the help of Cänakya, Candragupta even prior to the conquest of 
Magadha had conquered some other parts of the country. 


(1) राजा :--( आसनादुत्थाय चाणक्यस्य पादौ ग्रहीत्वा ) । आर्यं चन्द्रगुप्तः प्रणमति । 
चाणक्य :---( पाणी ग्रहीत्वा )। उत्तिप्रोत्तिष्ठ वत्स । 
आ शैलेन्द्राच्छिलान्त:स्खलितसुरधुनी प्लीकरास 
आ तीरात्रैकरागस्फुरितमणिरुचो दक्षिणस्यार्ण 
आगत्यागत्य भीतिप्रणतनपदातैः दाइ देव क्रियन्तां 
चृडारत्नांशुगभास्तव चरणयुगस्याङ्गलोरन्ध्रभागाः ॥ 
राजा :--आर्य्यप्रलादात्‌ अनुभूयत पव सर्वम्‌ तदुपविदात्वारय्यः 


(Act III). 











मालेवाम्लानपुष्पा नतनृपतिशतंसाते या शिरोमि 
सा मय्येव स्खलन्ती प्रथयति विनयालंकृतं ते प्रभुत्वम्‌ ॥ 
i (Ас. Ш.) 
l. We have given detailed reasons for this view in our paper “ Identi- 
fication of Porus and Parvataka", read before the Ninth All-India Oriental Con- 
ference. 
2. It appears probable that before he undertook the expulsion of the foreign 
garrisons he had already overthrown his unpopular relation, "the Nanda King of 
Magadha”. Early History of India. (3rd Ed.) P. 118, 
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Magadha was the biggest kingdom in India at the time of Alexander's in- 
vasion. But its overthrow by Candragupta was facilitated because of the 
extreme unpopularity of the reigning arch, which is mentioned alike in 
the Greek and the Indian traditions. 


This reconstruction of the events of the period throws new light on 
Cänakya's character and achievements. We learn from the Buddhist sources 
that Canakya also belonged to the north-west of India. According to Mahà- 
vamsa Tika he was a Brahmin of Taksasilà. It is likely that as a young 
"prince Candragupta received his early education at the feet of Cänakya in 
the great University of Taksasilä. The drama Mudrdrdksasa everywhere 
shows very cordial relations between Canakya and Candragupta, and also a 
deep appreciation by them of each other's merits, which could only be the 
result of a long and intimate contact between the two," 


As belonging to north-westem India Canakya witnessed the dangers of 
a divided country at the time of Alexander's invasion. He must have seen 
that only a well organised and closely knit imperial India could successfully 
withstand a foreign invasion like that of Alexander. It has been correctly 
surmised by the authors of the Cambridge Ancient History that "it seems 
to have been among the Brahmins of the Punjab that the reaction started 
which placed Candragupta on the throne of a united India."? In view of the 
facts that Canakya belonged to Taksasila and that the Indian literary tradi- 
tions so closely associate him with Candragupta, the central figure in this 
revolt, in establishing the vast Mauryan Empire, it seems that Canakya was 
the instigator and the leader of the revolt against the Greeks. The vision 
of a strong, united and unconquerable India, which he then formed, was suc- 
fully realised within a few years.* 





1. The following passage from the drama clearly indicates that Canakya was 
his preceptor, and it also shows how cordial were the relations between the two. 


चन्द्रगुप्त : --आर्याज्ञयैव मम लङ्कितगौरवस्य 
बुद्धि: प्रवेशुमवनेर्विवरं प्रतवत्ता । 
ये सत्यमेव न गुरुं प्रतिमानयन्ति 
तेषां कथं नु हृद्यं न भिनत्ति लजना ॥ 
(Act III.) 

2. The Cambridge Ancient History Vol VI, p. 413. 

3. Compare the following remarks of Vincent SMiTH. " The conception of an 
Indian Empire extending from sea to sea and embracing almost the whole of India 
and Afghanistan, was formed and carried into effect by Candragupta and 
his minister in the brief space of twenty-four years. History can show 
few greater political achievements. Not only was the empire formed, but it was 
so thoroughly organised that the sovereign’s commands emanating from Pataliputra 
were obeyed without demur on the banks of the Indus and the shores of the Ara- 


bian Sea. The immense heritage thus created by the genius of the first emperor 
of India was transmitted intact to his son and grandson.” Asoka, p, 104 
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Сапакуа was thus associated with Candragupta right from the begin- 
ning in establishing a vast empire, over practically the whole of India 
and far beyond in Central Asia the starting point of which was north- 
western India. His help in the conquest and the annexation of the kingdom 
of Magadha to the empire of Candragupta was perhaps the last episode in 
his political career. After this, as the following passage addressed to Ráksasa 
in the drama Mudràáráksasa indicates, he retired from active politics, which 
may explain the absence of reference to him in the fragments of Megasthenes, 
which have been reported by the early European historians. 

चाणक्य : --तपोंवने यामि विहाय ATR, 
त्वां चाधिकारेष्वाधकृत्य मुख्यम । 
त्वयि स्थिते वाक्पतिवत्मुबुद्धौ 
मुनक्त गामिन्द्र इवैष चन्द्रः ॥ (Act IL) 
(HILLEBRANDT’S edition) 

If the drama represents correct court traditions then Cápakyas 
winning over of Riksasa, the popular minister of Nandas, was a 
master stroke of diplomacy. It quashed completely whatever opposition 
there might have been in the east to the newly founded empire of the Maurya. 
The drama Mudrárüksasa not only throws light on how Candragupta's posi 
tion was secured in Magadha, but how even the ineffectual opposition raised 
by Räksasa and Malayaketu with the help of Kashmir, Sindh, and some 
other western powers was nipped in the bud, and with the fall of Magadha 
the supremacy of Candragupta was fully established over a great part of 
India. It was only after he had seen the Great Candragupta seated firmly 
on the throne of a united India, that Canakya, one of the most resolute, 
self-denying and incorruptible souls produced by India, passed out of the 
political horizon, but, perhaps, only to devote the resources of his mighty 
intellect to the bigger social and religious problems that faced the vast empire 
which his genius had helped Candragupta to create. 

It is a pity that by taking the view that Canakya was involved only 
in a family quarrel between Candragupta and the Nanda kings, and that the 
driving motive of Cápakya for the great political upheavals and carnage of 
blood, which he undertook, was just an insult by the Nanda king or ac- 
cording to some stories by the king's maid-servant, we have made him 
look very mean and revengeful. The following passage from Mudräräksasa 
correctly tells us that Canakya undertook the overthrow of Nanda king, 
because he disregarded the kingly duties. 








सिंहासनं सदृशपार्थिबसत्कृतं च 
गमल्रिगुणयन्ति गुणा ममैते ॥ (Act III.) 








— -—— 








1. Hemacandra’s Srhavirávalicarita. 
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The Pauranic traditions also attest to the hatred in which the Nanda 
king was held. The extreme unpopularity of the king of Magadha reigning 
at the time of Alexander's invasion is also recorded by the Greek historians. 
According to them he " was a man of worthless character, the son of a barber, 
and that he had obtained the throne by the murder of his predecessor whose 
chief queen he had corrupted." JAYASWAL was. perhaps, right in concluding 
that "the powers in Gandhara when faced with Alexander's invasion looked 
towards the imperial power of Magadha.”® But no help was obtained from 
that quarter and Cánakya found that for the safety and the imperial unity 
of India Nandas like so many other monarchs and the republics? had to go. 

Canakya’s was the administrative genius which firmly established over 
almost the whole of India and far beyond the mighty and very efficiently 
organised empire of Candragupta. If we remember that it was only the 
great political fabric which was raised with the help of his genius, which 
made it possible for India in the time of ASoka to send to the world for 
the first time the message of peace, love, and universal brotherhood, that 
we can rightly regard Visnugupta Canakya as a maker of one of the greatest 
ages not only in the history of India but in the history of the world. 





o — nn 


l. Cambridge History of India, Vol. L, p. 469. 

2. Hindu Polity, Vol. I, p. 175. 

3. This explains the intolerence shown towards the republic in the Artha£astra, 
(Book XI). They could not withstand an invasion like that of Alexander. 

4. Compare the following remark of Vincent SMITH “ Akbar’s machine of 
government never attained the standard of efficiency reached by the Mauryas 
eighteen or nineteen centuries before his time.” (Akbar the Great Mogul, p. 396). 


AUSTRIC SUB-STRATUM IN THE ASSAMESE LANGUAGE* 
By 
B. KAKATI 


$1. The province of Assam and its language are very insufficiently 
known abroad. Yet by its earlier name of Kämarüpa, it is better known to 
Hindu India as a land of magic and witchcraft with its famous Tantric 
shrine ofl Kämäkhyä with which it is frequently associated together (Kama- 
rüpa-Kämäkhyä). 


$2. The province was differently called in different historical periods. 
]ts most ancient name was Präg-jyotisapur. By this name it is referred 
to in the two great epics—the Aamadyana and the Mahābhārata and the 
principal Puranas. In classical Sanskrit literature both Prag-jyotiga and 
Kàmarüpa occur as alternative names of the country. Kalidasa refers to 
it by both the designations (Raghu : Canto IV. 83.). In epigraphic records 
the name Kämarüpa was first mentioned in the Allahabad inscriptions of 
Samudra Gupta in the fifth century. (FLEET : Corpus Inscriptionum Indi- 
carum : vol, iii. p. 8). 

$3. The modern designation Assam was connected with the Shàn in- 
vaders of the Brahmaputra Valley. Since 1228 the easternmost portion of 
the Valley came under the domination of a section of the great Thài (Tài) 
or Shàn race which spreads eastwards from the border cf Assam over nearly 
the whole of further India and far into the interior of China. It seems 
curious that while the Shàn invaders called themselves Tài, they came to be 
referred to as Asäm, Äsam, Asam, Äcäm in contemporary Assamese literature. 
In modern Assamese they are referred to as Ahom, which is a modern phonetic 
development of earlier Asam. 

$4. No satisfactory explanation has been offered by historians about 
the origin of the term Asim as applied to the Shans. It seems likely that 
Asam is connected with Tài v Cham, "to be defeated", with the Aryan- 
Assamese privative prefix d-, the whole formation Asim meaning “ undefeat- 
ed" 'victorious', thus being a hybrid equivalent of the word Thai, (Tài }, 
meaning " free ". 

$9. The word Assamese is an English one built on the same principle 
as 'Canarese' 'Cingalese' etc. It is built on the English word Assam by 
which the tract consisting of the Brahmaputra Valley is known. But the 
e their country Asam and their language Asamiyä (L. 5.1. Vol. 1. 








* Adapted from the present writer's unpublished manuscript “ Assamese, its 
formation and development." 
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$6. Assamese is the easternmost modern Indo-Aryan language spoken 
in the Assam Valley districts with Lakhimpur in the extreme east and Goal- 
para in the extreme west. It meets Bengali in the west and is surrounded 
on all sides by Non-Aryan speeches of which the principal are the Tibeto- 
Burman and the Khasi (of the Mon-Khmer family). 


$7. Though a full-fledged modem Indo-Aryan language both in res 
pects of grammatical structure and a large percentage of vocables, the sur- 
rounding Non-Aryan languages have made inroads into the speech in several 
directions. It is not, however, with speeches of the Tibeto-Burman family 
which are spoken all through Assam by different mountain tribes but with 
the distant speeches of the Pagan races of the Malay Peninsula and with 
Mundäri, Santali and Khasi (nearer home), that Assamese Vocabulary shews 
a considerable percentage of correspondences. These similarities seem to con- 
stitute an essential Sub-stratum of the Assamese language. Famous place-names 
regarded as of Sanskritic origin, various words for the sex-organs which are 
hardly registered, as being in in current dictionaries but always utter- 
ed as slangs, terms of relationship according to various grades of life, the 
names of various descriptions of animals, all seem to shew Austric contact. 
Certain idiomatic structures also seem to betray Austric influences. But 
in the present paper word-correspondences only will be noted. 





These correspondences are grouped below into (A). Place-names : (B) 
Names of common animals; (C) Terms of relationship; (D) Slangs indi- 
cating sex-organs ; (E) Miscellaneous, 


A 
58. Aamakkya or Kömäksi. The name of a goddess so called and 
worshipped in a Sákta shrine situated in a hill named Nilàcala near Gauhati. 
The hill itself is now called Kamidkhyd. According to Pauranic legends 
the organ of generation of Sati fell when here her dead body was carried over 
from place to place by Siva. 





Cf. the following Austric formations in this connection :— 
kamoi, demon (Old Khmer) ; Kamoit, devil (Cham) : 


Kamel, corpse (Khasi) ; Kambru, Kamru, name of a lesser divinity 
worshipped by the Santals; Komui, grave (Tareng); Komuoch, corpse 
(Stieng) ; Ahmoch, corpse, ghost (Khmer); Ke-moyd: ke-moit, ghost 
(Sem). Ke-mul, ke-muyl, grave (Bes. Sep) 


If mere correspondence in sound and meaning be of any value for ety- 
mology, Kdmakhya or Kémaksi may be a Sanskritisation of such non-Aryan 
formations as komuoch, kumoch. In that case all the Austric formations would 
lead on to the place having been connected with some one's dead b оду. The 
Pauranic legends make it the burial place of a part of Sati's dead body. 
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$9. Admaripa. The medieval name for the province of Assam. Ac: 
cording to Pauranic legends, Kimadeva, the god of love, regained his form 
(rüpa) in this locality after having been burnt to ashes by Siva. 

Hiuen Tsang called it Ka-mo-lu-p'o (Kadmaripa). WATTERS notes also 
a place mentioned in Tang-Shu called ko-me-lu (Катти) (WATTERS: Vol. 
ii, p. 186). Alberuni calls this place Kdmru (SACHAU : Vol. i, p. 201). Mogul 
historians always referred to this place as Kamru or Kamru-d. (RAVERTY : 
Tabaquat-i-Nasiri, p. 564). Perhaps popularly the country was known as 
Катти or Kamru-t(d). Cf. Santali, Kamru, Kambu (88; -t being a suffix 
of place-names (8 11). 

Kümarüpa having been a place famous for Tantric Practices, Kemru-i 
would suggest some sort of connection with a land of necromancy. The Pau- 
ranic legend speaks of the revival of a dead person here ; Kämerüpa may be a 
Sanskritisation of Kamru-t. 

Other place-names with Kam- are Küma-(à in Coch-Bihar : Comilla in 
north Bengal both having Tantric Shrines. 

$10. Lokita (also popularly Luil). It is the principal river in Assam 
also called the Brahmaputra. In an AÁhom (Tài) chronicle written in the 
Ahom (Tài) language and published with parallel English translation by the 
Government of Assam (1910), the river Brahmaputrà has been frequently re- 
ferred to as Tı-lao, This was perhaps the popular name of the river when 
the Täis first entered the place. Ti-lao is not a Tài word, the river being 
referred to as nam-dao-phi in that language. 

Austric equivalents for water are : 

taya, ttu, tu, tuek (W,,) : lao, clean water (W). The word indicat- 
ing water is placed before or after other words : Cf. ti menu, a big river: 
iu me, a small stream : kuod teu, a tributary stream. 

Lohita or Luit would seem to be a Sanskritisation of some such forma- 
tion as lao-tu. Other river names in Assam and North Bengal are Ката-ѓоуб 
(Hiuen Tsang's Ka-lo-tu) ; Tistá, in North Bengal : Ti-hu; Ti-bàm; Tiyak 
in Assam. | 

$11. Place-names in -1. Austric equivalents for earth, place are Ta, te, 
teh, tek, tik, etc. (E 12). Santali, alo, at 

Cf. the following place names: Kdma-td, Cáma-lá ; baka-tàü, ete, in 
Assam; bhüba-id ; Saka-li, names of villages in the Bogra district, North 
Bengal. 


(B) 
ANIMALS 


$12. dhekiya-paliya, the royal tiger ; сі. diagign ; pato (T. 129 E 130-6). 
náhar-phutuki, leopard, cf. menahar (T. 136). 
lätä- phutuki, leopard ci. lataik (T. 129). 


$14. 
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gähari, pig, cf. gaur, gau, gahu. P. (74a). 

hapa, hepa, wild cat, cf. hapa, hampet В. 74 (193). 

kerkeluwa, squirrel, cf. ker; kekah; taba M. 145, 146. 

kukur-neciyü, wolf, cf. nyah; chinnih. T. 129, 129 (d). 

kuwang, wild dog, cf. kohang. T. 133. 

Rang-kukur, wild dog, cf. Raakn, Raag. T. 132 

jahü-mal, a kind of wild cat, cf. juho, tiger. T. 129 (b). 

jilu, a thread-like earthworm, cf. jelo. leech 

liyü, parrot, Bengali kükatuiwü, cf. liong, tiokn. M. 105. 

ui, white ant, cf. yui, F. 199, 

ham, käyem, a kind of water-fowl, cf. ayam, fowl (F. 258). Ka is 
an article placed before singular nouns in Khasi. 

Kāwai, a kind of fish, cf. kaa, fish. (F, 138). 


(C) 
TERMS OF RELATIONSHIP 

Ala, grand-father ; cf. ala, ater, ancestor, grand-father. G. 86. 
bu, grand-mother ; cf. abu, abuh, father. F. 40 
bapa, bopai, father ; cf. bapa ; bapai, fathers. F. 44 (a). 
ai, mother. cf ai, father. F. 45 
kaka, kakai, elder brother, cf. kaka, elder brother. B. 426. 
bai, elder sister : also a term of address to an elderly lady. cf. bhai, 

ibhai, elder sister ; ba, bii, mother. B. 413. 
dmai, mother's equal : cf. amai. mother, aunt. M. 194. 
bau, mother (Slang): cf. bo, bu, beau, mother. M. 194, 
tāwai, fathers’ equal. ci. ta, tata, grandfather. 


(D) 
WORDS DENOTING ORGANS OF SEX AND HARDLY RECORDED IN DIc- 
TIONARIES, AS BEING OBSCENE. 
cet, penis. cf. set. seil. mons veneris. N. 18. 
pid, anus, cf. kit, kid, anus. A. 118. 
keti, clitoris. cf. keto, exterior skin. S. 2366. 
kelä, penis, cf. klao, klau, penis, P. 52. 
pel, testicle, cf. pelokn, peluk, egg. E. 37. 
buc, female organ (Santali; buya, cucu). 
poker, anus, vagina, cf. puki, vagina, p. 222. 
Words having reference to different bodily functions and limbs. 
w d-kar, open the mouth widely: ci. ang, gape. M. 199. 
béi-v/di, thrust something long and round into a cavity : cf. ya 
bai dig, bore through. D. 127. 
bèt- mouth. cf. beto, face. F. 298. 
akuwa,dim-sighted, cf. bula blind. 
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celauri, eye-brow. cf. chelau, se. S. 78. 

dingi, neck : cf. tengkok, denkok, diagn. N. 29. 

gord, heel; cf. gor lower part of leg. H. 69. 

kenga, kongé, having crooked fingers, cf. keng-kang. B. 50. 
kala, deaf : cf. kalo, kela, dumb. D. 186. 

kamor, bite as an insect. cf. kemor, insect. B. 143a 

kild-kut elbow. cf. kula kut, nail. E. 42. 

lepetá-kürh, sit on the hams, cf. lempao, thigh. 

sold, toothless, cf, sola, bald. B. 20. 


(E) 
MISCELLANEOUS Worps 
$16. The list of miscellaneous words is long. It includes both verbal 
roots and substantives. They refer to matters of daily home life. Only a 
few are selected as specimens, 
acu, coloured threads used for embroidery work cf. achu, pattern, 
picture, P. 42. 
bagá, white : cf. bak, biog. W. 986 
рока, тиа. cf. boka, muddy-water. W. 36 
v'bük, pour. cf. ba-ak ; bahak. F. 178. 
hola, a pool of water. cf. ho. W. 29. 
hàbi, forest, cf. hop, bi. F, 231, 234. jop, lie in wait. cf. ya-jop 
5. 02. 
pahér, a hill, cf. pau. H. 93. Santali hera, a hill. 
fila, a mound, hillock. cf. tul, teula. M. 199. 
etc. ; ete. etc, 


$17. The list of correspondences is pretty comprehensive and they refer 
to matters connected with the daily business of life, and yet it is hard to 
arrive at a definite usion. Similarity in sound and meaning is not a 
sure guide in etymology and the comparative grammars of the Austric and 
other non-Aryan languages are not yet fully settled. One cannot therefore 
be sure about the origin of any word found in them Most of the words of 
relationship quoted above (§13) occur also in other modem Indo-Aryan langu- 
ages in slightly modified forms and meanings. Some of them may be equated 
to Sanskrit formations, e.g. dmai, mother’s equal, may be equated to Skt. ambd: 
bapa, bopai, father, to Skt. vapra; tàwai, father's equal to Skt. fata. Other 
words like gorä, heel); békd, mud, may be equated to Prakrit godda ; Vanka; 
kāwai, a kind of fish, to Lex. Skt. Kavayi ; pel, testicle, to Lex Skt. pelaka, 
But Sanskrit and Prákrit absorbed a fair percentage of non-Aryan words and 





" 


a Sanskritic form is not a sure index of a word being of Aryan origin. It 
seems admissible, however, from the nature and number of the corresponding 
es that Indo-Aryan Assamese was foisted upon a people who spoke 
some language intimately allied to the Austric languages and that Austric 
elements constitute a sub-stratum of Indo-Aryan Assamese. 
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Certain idiomatic peculiarities of Assamese pointing towards conclusion 
in the same direction may be touched upon in some future paper. 
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WERE HERMAEUS AND KUJULA KADPHISES JOINT 
RULERS ? 


By 
M. GOVIND PAI 


A certain group of copper coins with the name Kujula inscribed in 
Kharosthi and Kozola (Kujula) Kadaphes in Greek, falls into two classes : 
(1) those which bear the name of the Greek king Hermaeus and the 
Kushäna Kujula, and (2) those which bear the name of Kujula alone — 
(1) обу. Basileös siéros su. Ermaiou. 

(Bust of king right. Omicrons squared). 
rev. Kujula Kasasa Kushana yavugasa dhramathidasa (Heracles 
(2) obv. yoran su Saoou Kozola Kadaphes (Head of king to right resem- 
bling that of the Roman emperor Augustus in his last years) 
rev. Khusanasa yaüsa Kuyula Kaphsasa sacha-dhrama-thitasa (King 
seated to right on a chair)? = = v: da aes = 
or 

rev. KAhusanasa yaüsa Kuyula Kaphsasa sacha-dhrama-thitasa ( King 

seated to right on a chair)? c cx N Si AE 


The former set which contains the bust of the Greek king Hermaios 
or Hermaeus, seems to bear witness to a certain connection between Hermaeus 
and Kujula who would thus seem to have ruled for sometime conjointly, 
From this apparent association of the Greek and the Kushana, Prof. RAPSON 
once considered‘ that these coins showed clearly the process by which the 
Kabul valley passed from Hermaeus, the last ruling member of the line of 
Eucratides, to his conqueror, the Kushäna Kujula Kadphises, while Prof. Sten 
KoNow likewise once inferred* that when Kujula invaded An-si ie aocord- 
ing to him the Parthian realm in and near Kabul, Hermaeus entered into an 
alliance with him, through which he tried to strengthen his position and make 
himself independent of the Parthian suzerain, who had oppressed him, but 
as the Kushána ruler did not long leave him Íree to enjoy his independence, 
he had to share the government with him and was soon entirely replaced 


= س 








l. RAPSON: Indian Coins (RIC) Pl. II. 7; Cambridge History of India, I 
(= CHI) p. 589. PL VII 28; BROWN: Coins of India (= BCI) Pl. IV. 1. 
J. BCI, PL IV. 2: RIC, PI. II. 9. 
4. RAPSON : Ancient India, pp. 133, 146. 
5. Corpus, p. lxiv. 
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But later on however, Prof. RAPSON took a different view,’ which Prof. 
Sten Konow has now accepted,? that while the last Yavana (Greek) king 
Hermaeus may have been reigning for sometime before and after circa 40 &.C., 
as would seem to be indicated by the square omicron [ ] in his later Greek 
coin legends, a coinage bearing his name and his types was issued by his 
conquerors, who according to him, were Pahlavas and Kushänas, until a 
much later date, in the same way and for the same reasons that the East 


© India Company continued for many years to strike rupees bearing the 


name of the Mughal emperor Alam, and the Kushina king Kujula's 
imitations are of a still later date when more than 70 years after the death 
of its last Greek king Hermaeus, the Kabul valley passed from the Pahlavas 
to the Kushanas. 

But then side by side with the square omicron, the round form also occurs 
on some of the coins of Gondophames,* for whom we have the undoubted 
date 29-30 a.c. of the Takht-i-Bahi inscription, exactly as on the coin D 
(infra) containing the name Hermaeus on both the sides. Besides the occur 
rence of the square omicron cannot be an infallible chronological test as 
has been acknowledged by Prof. RAPSON himself? Though there is evi- 
dence of the coins of the Sakas as well as the Pahlavas having been struck 
with the characteristic types of their fore-runners the Yavana kings, it can 
hardly be maintained with absolute certainty that the reverse type of the 
coins of the Pahlava king Spalirises,* the brother and successor of Vonones 
and the father and predecessor of Azes I,’ is borrowed from those of Hermae- 
us," as asserted by Prof. RAFSON, as if it cannot have been imitated from the 
earlier Yavana coins, such as those of Heliocles or Amyntas, unless the 
Hermaeus of coin D was different from the Hermaeus of com A, and the 
former was an earlier ruler. Nor could the parallel suggested by Prof. RAPSON 
that the East India Company continued for many years to strike rupees 
bearing the name of Shah ‘Alam, avail in any way to strengthen his 
inasmuch as in the period under survey there is hardly any instance of the 

hol egends with names and portraits of much earlier kings of entirely 
different nationalities having been restruck or retained on the coins of much 
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1. CHI pp. 551-62. 

2. Journal of Indian History (= JIH) XII, p. 29. 

3. CHI pp. 590, 592, Pl. VII. 32, 34. 

4. Corpus p. 62. This article forms a part of the longer work on the Chrono- 
logy of the Sakas, Pahlavas, Kushágas &c (yet to be published) in which the year 
of this inscription is shown to be 29-30 Acc. 

5. CHI p. 572 LR 1. 

6. Ibid. pp. 562, 591, Pl. VIL 37, 38. 

7. According to Rarson (CHI, p. 574) Azes Il (and not Azes I) would seem 
to have been the son and successor of Spalirises, but in our chronology of the Sakas 
etc. we have shown that it was Azes I who was the son and successor of Spalirises, 
and that Azes II was the son and successor of Azilises who was the son and successor 
of Azes І 

8. Ibid. p. 591. 
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later kings of other races and other dynasties, and that too on the side of 
honour, the obverse. Besides while in the case of the East India Company 
it was to its own advantage as the virtual ruler of the dominions of the 
then king Shih ‘Alam to strike its coins with his name and continue the 
process for many years, it is hardly possible to imagine of what earthly 
use it could have been to the Kushäna king Kujala, who as is further evi- 
dent from the type of his coins B and C, went in for the more or less con- 
temporary Roman denarii of emperor Augustus! (ob. 14 A.C.), to have re- 
tained or restruck the entire Greek legend of a Yavana king. who as Prof. 
RAPSON believes, had been dead more than 70 years before his time. 

Now there 15 a syllable su or sy (XY) which on the obverse of the 
first set of coms A, stands between stéros and Eramaiou, and which different 
scholars have tried to explain differently. Prof. RAPSON? once thought that 
the legend stéros su might be rendering of sterasya, Skt. sthavirasya = cf 
the elder, while yoran su, on coins B and C, might stand for Kushanasya 
but now he seems to be convinced? that it ts the corrupt form of the Greek 
word sóféros, genitive singular of sólér — saviour (Skt. irütüra), as is not 
improbable when and where the Greek language was no longer properly under- 
stood by the die-engravers. M. SENART* draws attention to the fact that the 
word íralarasa (g.s.) which usually occurs on the reverse of the (silver) 
coins bearing also the name Hermaeus— 

obv. Basileós sóléros Ermaiou 
(Bust of king right. Ömicrons round) 
rev. Maharajasa tratarasa Hermayasa 
(Zeus enthroned)? es Е А 


is absent when the obverse shows the corrupt Greek legend stéros su, and as 

dence precludes, he thinks, the idea of stéros su being simply a 
corruption of sóféros, and as also Kujula's coins are the oldest Indian coins 
where we find an ethnic designation, Kushána, he thinks it possible that 
su has a similar meaning and stands for Syrou (gen. sg. of Syros — a Syrian), 
of the Syrian, supposing that Syria had for those far-off Greeks come to 
stand as the last representative of the independent Greek power. But then 
it is far cry from the Afghanistan or the further east of Hermaeus to the 
Syria of the Seleucids ; and since they had once severed connection with 
Syria in c. 250 B.c. when Diodotus of Bactria became independent of his 
suzerain, the Seleucidan king of Syria,* neither the Bactrian Greeks nor their 
successors in India were ever likely to look back to Syria as their original 
home, or call themselves Syrians, or even to look upon Syria as the last 








Vincent SMITH: Early History of Indio, Pl. opp. p. 76, nos. 2 & 3. 
Corpus p. lxvii. 

CHI pp. 561-62. 

Corpus, p. lxiii. 

CHI p. 591, PL VII. 37. 

Ibid.. pp. 434-35 
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representative of the independent Greek power, especially when since 65 B.C. it 
had once for all become a Roman province! 

Prof. THOMAS? suggests the possibility of seeing in the su of sléres su 
a genitive suffix corresponding to the Tocharian tse; Prof. KIRSTE sees in it 
the abbreviation of the Greek word symbolon ;° and Baron Staël HOLSTEIN 
takes it to be the genitive of a word corresponding to Persian shah, comparing 
the forms Sepérés, Shaphpür (the name of some of the kings of the Sasanid 
dynasty), where sk is rendered as s, and salrapu Zeiónusou, where u (i.e. 
the final ‘e’ of ' satrapu ') stands for the genitive suffix. Prof. STEN Konow 
however remarks that though the explanation of su as an abbreviation of 
symbolon is the only one which does not lead to the assumption of a clumsy 
or mistaken orthography, the position of the syllable, which might be in- 
telligible in the seal-egend? su Theüdamasa where we have Kharoshthi 
letters, is hardly so in Basileds stéros su Ermaiou, or yoran su zaoou Kozola 
Kadaphes, and that as on some of these coins Hermaeus is associated with 
Kujula Kadphises, as he then believed, he was inclined to think that the 
addition of the syllable su bore witness to an alliance between them, in 
which case su must evidently be a Kushäna title connected with the word 
shau used by Kanishka and his successors* and also by Iranian rulers in 
Chinese Turkestan, so that when Kujula, who once retained the bust of 
Hermaeus during their joint government, replaced it later on, he would 
also seem to have introduced the syllable su in his legends. 

But none of these explanations however is satisfactory. The word which 
appears incorrectly spelt as sféros on coin A, is no doubt sóféros (g.s.) in its 
proper orthography, and if as M. SENART has remarked, its equivalent tra- 
larasa (g.s.), saviour, is absent on the reverse, it is either because the re- 
verse shows not the same name as stands on the obverse, Hermaeus, who 
bore that title, but quite a different name, that of Kujula Kadphises, who 
on the other hand was known as dhrama-thida (= dhrama-sthita, righteous), 
and not as tratara, or because the Hermaeus of coin D is different from 
the Hermaeus of the coin A. There are other instances too of mistaken or 
mutilated orthography in the coin-legends of that period, e.g. Basileöisileön 





1. RAWLINSON : Parthia (story of the Nations’ Series), p. 102. 

2. Corpus, р. ХШ. 

3. The primary meaning of the Greek word symbolon (= symbol) is a sign 
or mark to infer a thing by, and while in the singular it also means a ticket or 
cheque, it signifies in the plural two pieces of a coin ete. which two contracting 
parties broke between them and preserved, as well as a covenant or treaty between 
two states for mutual protection of commerce ; but how any of these senses could 
fit in with the context in the coin-legend, we are not told. 

4. This extract is obviously from the Greek legend on the coin oí Zeonises, 
which however Prof. Rarson reads (RIC. Pl. II 3)—Mamniglou viow satrapou 
Zeiónmisou. If.he is right, the penultimate word would seem to be in its correct 
grammatical form, safrapou (g.s.) 

5. Corpus p. &, PL 1—3. 

6. BCI, Pl. 4, 5, 6, 7, &. 
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for Basileós Basileón ' of King of Kings, Undophrr for Undopherrou (g.s.), 
of | ies’, megali for megalou (gs.), “of great’, on a coin of 
Gondopharnes', &c. 
The next syllable su or sy is quite an independent syllable and no part 
nor affix of the previous word sléros, and it is evidently an abbreviation 
of a word w is obviously in apposition with the three parallel genitive 
singulars, Basileds, stéros, i.e. sótéros, and Ermaiou, meaning respectively ' of 
king’, ‘of savioür' and 'of Hermaeus'. And that word is nothing if not 
the genitive singular of some Greek compound-word having syn, or its other 
forms syl, sym or sy for its prefix, such as the nouns syn-thronos = joint- 
ruler, sym-basileus — joint-king, or sy-zugos — joined together, conjoint, unit- 
ed, associated, etc., or the present participles of the verbs? such as syn-anassó 
- to rule as king with another, sym-archó — to rule conjointly with, sym- 
basileuó — to rule conjointly with etc. Of these several words, sy-zugos 
to be the likeliest, because the actual syllable in the legend is neither sym, 
nor sym, nor syl, but is simply sy, and also because the idea of kingship hav- 
ing once been definitely expressed by the word Basileös (g.s.) with which 
the legend (coin A) begins, it would not be found any more necessary to 
express it again by means of such words as syn-thronos, sym-basileus etc., 
which convey the same idea. Besides it is the word sy zugos itself which 
aleo appears on coins B & C, as we shall presently see. | 
Sy* then stands for sy-zugou, the genitive singular of sy-zugos, and if 
this explanation is right, it is self-evident that Hermaeus and Kujula Kad 
phises were actually joint rulers for sometime, and Hermaeus who occupies 
the obverse with the Greek legend in their joint coins, was apparently the 
A similar sy occurs on the coins of the second set, B and C, where it 
stands between xoram and zaoou. The middle letter of xöran which 
appears like an r, is in fat not an r: it Is a peculiar letter 
which is hardly met with in the ordinary Greek alphabet, but is 
of frequent occurrence in the Greek coin-legends of Kujula as well 
as of Kanishka and his successors, where from its appearance in the name 








шы mm OSQELLLLL.,CLULZÉZAOL|ULAULL,UL GS LG LLLLLLLELÓGIGGÓZDÓEZOGÓOQÓQSLLÜÜ]PISIGLIXTgE]2 


1. СНІ, р. 590, РІ. ҮП. 32. 

2. In forming compound words the final # ol the Greek prefix зун becomes I 
before words beginning with | (Greek: syl-labé = syllable), and it becomes m be- 
fore those beginning with b, m, p (sym-bolon = symbol metriai= symmetry 
sym-patheia — sympathy), while it is dropped before words with an initial z 
(sy-zygia — syzyEy) 

3. There are examples of the use of the present participle basileuonlos (g.&.) 
instead of the noun basileus in the coin-legends of- Antiochus II and Agathocles 
(CHI pp. 450, 451 & 465) as well as in those of Abdagases ( Corpus, p. xlvi) 

4. As the Greek letter upsilem in the prefix sym is usually rendered by у іп 
English (eg. syllable, symmetry, symbol, sympathy, syndic, synod, system &c), 
we shall spell the syllable in question with a y as sy, rather than with a & as su. 
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Kanishka as also in the title ‘ shaonano shao' of himself and his successors;! 
it has been rightly made out as sh. The word xoran is thus properly trans- 
literated and pronounced as xoshan, and stands for their ethnic designation 
Khushána or Kushüna. The next word zaoou is no doubt the genitive singu 
lar of zados. Prof, Sten Konow explains? zaoos as the Graecized form of 
the native yevuga, found in the Kharoshthi legends of both the sets, and 
yavuga again he explains as the same word which the Chinese render as 
hi-hou (ruler), and he further believes? that the position of a yaruga or 
jaüva (ie, zaoos, yaüa &c.) was inferior to that of a kshatrapa, satrap. No 
doubt Kujula was himself a Ai-hou before he had reduced the other ki-kous 
and made himself the sole king of the Yüe-chi, as recorded in the Chinese 
annals* Hon-Han-shu. But when once he had attained that higher position, 
he had therewith also transcended his former inferior status as Ai-hou, so 
that he would hardly any longer style himself a hi-hou or yavuga, if of 
course these titles were identical. When yet later on he had seized Kabul 
and conquered the Pushkalàvati kingdom of the Pahlavas, he of course grew 
much greater and it is inconceivable that he would still call himself a hi-hou, 
as if it were a dynastic or ethnic designation. 

As aptly remarked by Prof. RAPSON,* the deterioration of art and the 
debasement of the coinage, which these coins present, is best explained as 
the result of a complete change in the character of the civilisation of the 
region of their issue, where it is clear that the Greek language was no longer 
properly understood. As a matter of fact it was still employed there as 
before, though without the former regard for preciseness whether in etymology 

graphy. Greek words as a matter of course would now appear in a 
non-Greek guise in the Kharosthi legends, and as might further be 
expected, these again would be mechanically rendered back in the Greek 
legends in strange pseudo-Greek forms, as is inevitable when the proper words 
in their proper forms were no longer known. Neither yavuga nor zaoos 
could then be a Kushana word. They evidently represent two different cor- 
rupt forms of perhaps the same Greek word, which was first distorted as 
yavuga and then re-Graecized as zaoos, through sheer ignorance no doubt 
of its original form. It is thus necessary to think of some Greek word which 
would easily become yaruga as it appears in the Kharosthi legend, and 
then would be rendered back in Greek as zaoos as it stands in the Greek 
legend. 

Perhaps the likeliest word that also sensibly fits in with the context, is 
the Greek zeougos, which when compounded with the preposition sym becomes 
sy-zugos, and both of them alike mean joined together, conjoint, united, 











BCI P1. IV. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9; RIC PI. 12. 
Corpus pp. li; JIH, XII p. 30. 
Corpus p. 27 

Ibid., p. lxii; JIH., XII, 13-14, 27. 
CHI p. 561. 
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associated. The z-sound which is conspicuous by absence in Kharosthi was 
often rendered in it by ya, as we know from several coin-legends, eg., of 
Azes I and IL: Gr. Azes — Kh. Aya, of Azilises,? = Kh. Ayilisha, and of Ku- 
jula himself,* Gr. Kozolo or Kozoula — Kh Kuyula; and the Greek upsilon, 
ie. u or y, becomes consonantic vu in Kharosthi, i.&, Gr. Eukratidou (g.s.) — 
Kh. Evrukratitasa (g.5.),* of Eucratides. Accordingly the Greek nominative 
singular ze-u-gos readily renders itself in Kharosthi as ya-ru-ga, which again 
with the vocalisation of its final ga and then of the medial vu, as is usual in 
Prükrts, becomes ya-i-a; and in zaoos the nom-sing. cf zaoou, we have 
simply the latter form ya-ii-a re-Graecized as za-0-os. 





As regards the syllable sy occurring between yoran and zaoou on the coins 
B and C of the second set, it is evidently the prefix sy-(m) of the subsequent 
word zacon, so that together they form the compound word sy-zaoou, which 
is only a corrupt form of sy-zugou, gen. sg. of the Greek compound word sy- 
zugos, and Sy-zugos, 85 we have just said, is quite synonymous with the 
simpler zeugos. It thus appears that the inference is not unreasonable that 
the word indicated by the syllable sy on the obverse coin A is also sy-zugos. 


It would thus appear that while the connection between Hermaeus and 
Kujula is duly expressed by the initial syllable sy of the Greek word sy- 
zugos on the obverse of their jomt coin A, where the name of the Greek ruler 
occurs, the same has been expressed by an equivalent word yaruga, i.e. zeugos 
on its reverse which contains the name of the other joint ruler the Kushäna 
Kujula ; and in the case of the other coins B and C issued by Kujula alone 
while of course they were yet joint rulers, the same connection is expressed 
by the compound word sy-zaoos, i.e., sy-zugos on the obverse and by yaiig, 
which is only a variant of yavuga, Le. zeugos, on the reverse. There can 
thus be hardly any more doubt that Hermaeus and Kujula Kadphises were 
actually joint rulers for sometime 


After the expulsion of the Sakas from Bactria, they are known to have 
gone southwards and made themselves masters of Ki-pin, ie, Kápisa* which 
was then evidently in Greek occupation, as might well be inferred from the 
city of Kapisi type of the coins of some of the earlier Greek rulers, on per 
haps the earliest of which the reverse legend reads Kavifiya nagara devatd.® 
Thereupon when the Sakas moved south-west to Sakastdna, i.e., Drangiana or 
Seistan,^ the Greeks must have re-occupied Ki-pin, and during the rule of the 
Saka king Mauas (Maues) as well as the subsequent rule of the Pahlavas of 


BCI. PL IIT, 5, 7; CHI. pp. 590-91, Pls VII. 30, VIII, 45. 
BCI.. PI. III, 9, 
RIC., PL III. p. 8, 9; CHL., p. 589, Pl. VIL 28. 
CHI. p. 588, Pl. VI. 13. 
Corpus, p. liv; CHI. pp. 566-67; JIH. XIV. pp. 321, 325-27. This 
territory known as Ki-pin in the Chinese annals, has been identified with Käfiri- 
stin by Prof. RAPSON 
6. CHI. рр. 591-90. 
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the family of Vonones (of East Iran), in India, the Greeks were in possession 
of Ki-pin and perhaps also the upper valley of Kabul where neither the coins 
of Mauas nor those of the Pahlavas from Vonones down to Azes II have been 
obtained. The case however was different when Gondopharnes succeeded Azes 
II. The Pahlava kingdom then extended from beyond Seistan in the west to 
beyond the Taxila region in the east, and as the Kabul valley was thus evident- 
ly included in it, the Greek rulers during his reign would seem to have been 
left with only Ki-pin, or may have even lost their independence, Naturally 
therefore when Kujula seized Kao-fu,* i.e, the Kabul country, from the Pahla- 
vas, Hermaeus would fortwith make an alliance with him, and both cf them 
together must have put an end to the Pahlava rule in India. And this is amply 
borne out by the figure of Nikë, the Greek goddess of victory, as well as the 
significant word yauga, eg. zeugos, meaning joint-ruler in the reverse 
legend, Maharajasa Rajatirajasa Khushanasa yavugasa (gs) on a Sirkap 
coin? the obverse of which shows the bust of a king believed to resemble 
Wima Kadphises, whereas in fact it is that of his father Kujula, as is once 
for all decided by the specific word yarugae, which could by no means appear 
on the coins of Wima as he never ruled conjointly with another. Thereupon 
Hermaeus and Kujula carried on the government of the conquered dominions 
as joint rulers, Hermaeus ruling in the west with his capital perhaps in 
Ki-pin itself and Kujula in the north and east with his capital in his home- 
province of Badakshan rather than in India, as may well be inferred from 
the fact that while the name of Hermaeus does not appear in either of the 
contemporary Indian records, the Panjtar inscription? and the Taxila Silver 
Scroll,* Kujula is referred to in them by his rationality as Maharaya Gushana 
in the former and Maharaja Rajatiraja devaputra Khushena in the latter, 
and not mentioned by his personal name ; and though to judge from the words 
yéruga, ie. zugos, and su-zaoos, le. su-zugos, in their coin-inscriptions, 
they would seem to have been of equal status as joint kings, the appearance 
of the name Hermaeus invariably on the obverse and that Kujula on 
the reverse of their joint coms suffices to decide that Hermaeus was the 
senior of the two. 

In the Chinese annals® Kujula is said to have conquered and entirely 
possessed the kingdom of Ki-pin after he had seized the territory of Kao-fu, 
Le, the Kabul country, and triumphed over and possessed the kingdom of 
Pu-ta,* i.e. the Pushkalavati kingdom. In other words it means that sometime 











Corpus, p lxii; JIH., XII, pp. 13-14. 

Corpus, p. lxiv 

Corpus, p. 70. Our date for the Panjtar inscription is 48 a.c 

Ibid p. 77. Our date for the Taxila Silver Scroll is 63 A.C. 

JIH., XII, pp. 13-14; Corpus, p. liv. 

The Chinese name Pu-ta was pronounced Puk-dat or Puk-tat in the 6th 
century AC. (Corpus, p. lxiv, fn. 1; JIH., XII, p. 31). These latter forma eyi- 
dently seem to represent the Greek name Peukelaotis or Peukelaitis (CHL, p. 558) 
of the city of Pushkalavati, which was the chief city of the kingdom of that name 
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after he had made himself master of the Indian dominions of the Pahlavas, 
Kujula conquered Ki-pin. And therewith he must have overthrown his 
colleague Hermaeus and become the sole king of all the countries which he 
himself as well as both of them together had conquered. Though we cannot 
be exact as to how long Hermaeus and Kujula were joint rulers, it seems 
probable that Kujula may have extinguished his ally between the year 45 A.C. 
of the Panjtar inscription and 63 a.c, of the Taxila Silver Scroll, i.e, in about 
50-55 A.C. 

Hermaeus was thus overthrown in 50-55 A.c., and with him passed away 
the last Greek ruler in the East. The rule of the Bactrian Greeks, which 
began with the establishment of the two rival houses of Euthydemus (c. 200 
B.C.) and Eucraides (c. 170 mB.c.),! would thus seem to have lingered on till 
about 50-55 A.c., and not ended, as is usually supposed, in the first century 
B.C. 

The coins which bear the name of Hermaeus, the joint ruler of Kujula 
Kadphises, are all of copper. Accordingly he could not well be the Hermaeus 
of the silver coin D (supra). The coins of these joint rulers Hermaeus and 
Kujula are coarse in workmanship and degraded in style and fabric, and be- 
sides their epigraphy is faulty and omicrons squared.* In a word they betray 
a numismatic condition when art had deteriorated and coinage was debased. 
These are very far removed from the other fine silver coms bearing also the 
name of Hermaeus,’ which on the other hand are of superior quality and are 
sound in epigraphy, as in the case of the coin D. These besides contain no 
squared letters, and some of them further represent on their obverse the jugate 
busts of the king and the queen, Hermaeus and Calliope,‘ so that they will 
have necessarily to be assigned to a period before the deterioration of art and 
the debasement of the coinage had set in, and any of the squared letters had 
been introduced in the Greek coin-legends, Le, sometime before 74-73 B.C. 
when the squared letters first appeared on the victory coin of Vonones of 
East Iran. Accordingly Hermaeus the consort of Calliope and Hermaeus 
the colleague of Kujula could hardly ever be identical, as supposed by Prof 
RaPsoN* : they were removed from each other by more than a century. For 














to the west of the Indus; and as it was the capital of the Pahlava kings (or one 
of their capitals, the other being Takshadili, ie. Taxila), Pu-!a evidently stands 
for the entire Indian dominions of the Pahlavas. 

l. CHI. p. 541; XIV, pp. 317-18 

2. CHI. pp. 561, 589, PL VIL 28; RIC, РІ 1L, 7, 8, 9 

3. CHI., pp. 560-61, 591, Pls. VII, 37, XXX, h. 

4. CHI.. p. 560 

5. Ibid, p. 582, PL VIL 50, where however as also in Corpus (p. xlii), 
p. 578; Corpus p. xxxix) : but in our Chronology of the Sakas &c., we have shown 
that he was not the king of Parthia, but was the first independent king of East 
Iran, who began to rule in 74 B.C. when also he issued this Victory coin, showing 
the figure of Niké Le. Victory, on its reverse 

6. CHI. pp. 560-62. 
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the Hermaeus, whose coin-type (coin D supra) is said to have been imitated by 
Spalirises, could by no means be the colleague of Kujula, who ruled till about 
90-55 A.C, but must have flourished fairly long before Spalirises, who having 
succeeded his brother Vonones, who founded the autonomous monarchy of 
East Iran in 74 B.C, and having preceded his son Azes I, who is known to 
have ruled about the middle of the first century B.C., must have himself 
flourished in the second quarter of that century. 





THE "KOLIKON" IN MOHENJO DARO 
By 
THE REV. H. HERAS, SJ. 


In an article published in the Journal of Oriental Research, | have 
chown how one of the titles of the Pandya kings is found in some of the 
inscriptions discovered in the Indus Valley." In this paper I shall disclose 
another title also found in some of those inscriptions, a title which was used 
by another ancient South Indian Dynasty, the Colas 


The ancient capital of the Cölas was Uraiyur, which is now a suburb 

richinope Uraiyur is not the ancient name of this city. It was 
called Kóli and this name is explained in ancient tradition by relating the 
fact that in that place a Koji “a cock”, defeated an elephant.* The his- 
torical fact behind this tradition seems to be that the tribe of the Kolis 
defeated the tribe of the Elephants. That these wars between tribe and 
tribe were in ancient times remembered by reference to their totems, the 
very seals of Mohenjo Daro manifestly declare. When the tribe of the 
Minas was defeated, thar fofem the unicorn is supposed to be killed and 
its skin is represented spread to the four corners of the universe. Similarly 
another seal of Chafihu Daro shows a koli, a hen, being tra 1 by a 
monster half bull and half lion, evidently meaning that the united tribes of 
the bull and the lion defeated the tribe of the Kofis.* 


Now in the fight between a Kofi and an Elephant, the latter is repre- 
sented as a totem in several seals of Mohenjo Daro, but we do not know 
what tribe had this animal as a totem. As regards the Koji tribe, these are 
expressly mentioned in some of the inscriptions of Mohenjo Daro.* One 
runs as follows : 


mum m BB < 


1. Ch JOR, X, pp. 281-288 

2. Tamil Lexicon of the Madras University, II, p. 1200. 

3 MARSHALL, Mohenjo Daro and the Indus Civilization, I, pL XIII, No. 25 
Cf. Heras, The Religion of the Mohenjo Daro People according to the Inscriptions, 
Journal of the University of Bombay, V, p. 6; HERAS, Mohenjo Daro, the People 
and the Land, Indian Culture, III, pp. 708-714. 

4. Illustrated London News, Now. 21st, 1936, p. 908; Cf. Heras, Chanhu 
Daro and its Inscriptions, St. Xavier's College Magazine, XXIX, p. 106 

5. MARSHALL, op. cit., IIL, Nos. 365, 366, 367, 369, 370, 371, etc. 

6. Kali, “fowl” is mot spelt like the name Kol applied to these people. In 
the course of centuries and influence by European ears which do not easily appre- 
Cate such subtle differences in pronunciation, Kili very likely has been converted 
into Koli. Moreover, the Mohenjo Daro script does not pay attention to the 
quality of the vowels nor to the different sounds of the i sonants. 
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YM 


which reads : köli näl maram, " many trees of the Kölis ", 


In several parts of northern and western India there are tribes of जाड, 
who are very likely remnants of that ancient tribe? But they also seem to 
have been settled in Southern India. The ancient Tami] name for Cöla- 
mandala or Coromandel is Kódikkarai. Now this word is evidently a cor- 
rupted form of Kojikkarai: in the Dravidian languages of North India, the 
| often changes into d. Similarly, in one of his inscriptions Asoka mentions 
the Cogas for the Cajas? Moreover, it is a fact that the ancient name of 
Uraiyur was Kófi, as said above, and that the capital of the Kölis was estab- 
lished there after these people defeated another tribe whose lotem was the 
elephant. Now it is well known that the ancient Dravidian initial k- often 
has become s-. Thus kei, "to make" has become sei: küvu, "to die" has 
become sivu, etc. Koli similarly became Soli as it is found in Marco 
Polo, meaning the Tanjore country, and was used till modern times in 
Ceylon? In the Harähä inscription of the Maukhari King Iíinavarman, 
they are probably meant by the name Sulikas, as they are also called Solikas 
and Colikas in other epigraphs.* But the title did not suffer any change 
and the Cola king continued to be called kölikön. In fact a passage in the 
Puranänüru seems to combine the old and new designations of the Céla 
kings : 

Köliyöne köp-perufi cölan" 
which means : "the great Cojan, the king is, he of the Koji”. 


Now two early Cöla kings are apparently mentioned in the Mohenjo 
Daro inscriptions, and these references are of extraordinary interest, for the 
character of both kings is briefly but masterly described. One runs thus : 
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l. MARSHALL, op. cil, M. D. No. 207. 

2. See note (3) above. 

3. HULTZSCH, Inscriptions of Ašoka, 13th R. E., Shahbazgarhi, p. 70. 

4 Cf, TUTTLE, Dravidian Notes, /AOS., LVII, pp. 305-306 

a. Marco Polo, Bk. III, Ch. 20. 

6. TENNENT, Ceylom, L p. 395. (I owe this information to my friend Rev, 
S. GNANA PRAKASAR, Jaffna). 

T. Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 120, & 13. Cf. Heras. Who wera the Sulikas? JAHRS. 
I, pp. 130-131. 

B. Ep. Ind., X, p. 105; E. C., V, Ak, 102а ; ХП, Мі. 95, 96, 102 : X. Gol. 76. 

9. Purandniiru, 212 (I am also indebted to Fr. GNANA PRAKASAR for this 
reference). 

10. MARSHALL, op. cit,, PL CXVI, No. 22. 
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The signs of this inscription read as follows 
Sign No. 1. By comparing it with the Proto Chinese () which means 
*" prisoner ", it is evident that the original pictograph from which both signs 
proceed was ¢) , that showed a man in great distress, with hands lifted up, 


surrounded by a wall. Therefore, our sign will read sere, " prisoner ", " cap- 


tive . 


Sign No. 2 is a compound sign. The two elements are AA kali 


and h . which is also depicted thus : = . It is a chair; but since 


chairs were only used by kings in those early days, it stands for kön “ king” 
(also in Sumer this sign reads en, lord, noble, king). Therefore, both signs 
combined will read kólikón, " the king of Kofi" or the Kofi king. 


Sign No. 3. The original sign was U } which reads fen, “ coconut 


plantation ". Our sign is a little changed and its phonetic value becomes 
tan, “to reduce’. 

Sign No. 4. The numeral “two”, fr. 

Signs Nos. 3 and 4 combine and read tanir, “cold water” (The modem 
word is fannir). The reduplication of the consonants was not in use those 
days. 

Therefore the inscription reads : 

Sere kölikön lanir 
which means : " The captive Kófikon (is) cold water”. 
Before explaining this sentence we should proceed to study the second 


MOMS 


65 
Sign No. 1 is a pictograph of the vertebral column (so it is in Egypt 
too). Therefore it means "back" and reads vem. 
Sign No. 2. The pictograph of "a house", ir, Le. the place where one 
is or lives. 





1. Photo, H. Neg. 4876, No. 2. 
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= 
Now these two signs combine reading venir, “ hot Water " (now venir), 
(Cf. what we have said about the reduplication of consonants), 
Sign No. 3. The same as No. 2 in the Preceding inscription, with the 
difference that here the köli is flying. Hence it will read Parakölikön, “the 
flying kêlikên ", je, “the glorious Kófikón °, 


Sign No. 4. Another shape of the most common sign in Mohenjo Daro, 
U » Which is the suffix of genitive adu, “ of". 

Sign No. 5. Numeral “ three” also written Sometimes this way : 
||| min. 


Sign No. 6. The pictograph representing the course of a “ river", gr. 
Sign No. 7. The substantive verb “to be "d. 

Signs Nos. 6 and 7 also combine reading @rir, the plural form, “ rivers". 
Therefore the whole inscription reads thus - 


king who is said to be in prison ; while when a glorious king is referred to 
then hot water is introduced 35 an epithet qualifying the king. That was 
a puzzle to me which could not be solved, 

Accordingly I proposed the question to my friend Fr. GNANA ] PRAKASAR, 
who kindly replied to my query by stating that the Tamils of Jaffna speak 
of a phlegmatic cowardly person as “cold water ^ 8nd of a choleric or 
high-spirited person as “ hot Water". Apparently such colloqui 
seem to be very old. According ing c 
be the following : 


1. “ The captive Kölikön is a coward EE 
2. "The three rivers of the high-spirited glorious Kölikön ”, 








being in prison and being a coward. Two characters diametrically POS 
and two fates contrary to each other It is a great Pity that the proper 
Hames Of these two kings are not communicated to us. 

One final observation about the three rivers that apparently flowed 
through the kingdom of the high-spirited glorious Cola. One of these three 
rivers was beyond doubt the Kaveri. It is the Céla river Per excellence. 
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[t passed along their capital Kaji; their second capital Kaveripatnam was 
built on its bank ; their last capital Tanjore was not very far from it. The 
other two rivers called Vellär were of importance for they marked the north- 
ern and southern boundaries of the primitive Cola kingdom ; the Northern 
Vellàr reaches the sea near Porto Novo, while the southern Velfär's mouth is 
at Manmelgudi. Though the boundaries of the Cola kingdom were always 
very elastic on account of their wars with neighbouring monarchs, yet it is 
a fact that these three rivers are mentioned as the Cola rivers in a venba 
ascribed by some to Auvaiyar.! 

In any case it is extraordinary that the traditions about the ancient 
existence of the Cóla Dynasty in South India should also be unexpectedly 
confirmed by these two Proto-Indian inscriptions found in Northern India. 








1. SASTEI, The Colas, I, p. 22, note, 


AN INDIAN PRINCE IN A GREEK PROSE ROMANCE 
By 
K. K. HANDIQUI 


An Indian prince is one of the minor characters of the Greek prose ro- 
mance Ephesiaka or the Ephesian History of Xenophon of Ephesus. Prof. 
DALMEYDA says in the Introduction to his edition of the work (Paris; 1926) 
that it has been assigned to various dates ranging from the second. to the 
fourth century A.D. and even the fifth. But the general tendency is to ascribe 
the work to a comparatively early date among the prose romances of later 
Greek literature. CROISET in his Histoire de la Littérature Grecque Vol. 5, 
p. 793 says that Xenophon appears to belong to the third century, while 
WRIGHT in his History of Laler Greek Literature, p. 295 assu him to be 
earlier than. Longus Heliodorus who are generally placed in the third 
century. 

We read in the romance (3.11) һа! an Indian prince named Psammis 
Is on a visit to Alexandria for the purpose of sight seeing and commercial 
transactions. (kata thean tés poleós kai kata chreian emporias). The heroine 
Anthia in course of her adventures is sold as a slave to Fsammis who looks 
like a wealthy merchant rather than a ruling prince, We see Psammis on his. 
way back to India, accompanied by Anthia, at the head of a prosperous cara- 
van consisting of horses, camels and donkeys, with an abundant store of gold, 
silver, and costly raiments. But after crossing the frontiers of Ethiopia 
Psammis is attacked and killed by a band of robbers (4.3). Reference is also 
made in the novel (4.1) to the city of Koptos near the frontiers of Ethiopia 
and it is stated that large numbers of merchants pass through this place, some 
to Ethiopia and others to India (epi Indikéen). It may be assumed that 
when the work was composed commercial relations between Egypt and India 
were a common feature of the times. 

Another detail not very important may be mentioned. Anthia in order 
to protect herself from the advances of Psammis plays on his superstition 
by telling him that her father at her birth consecrated her to Isis till the day 
of her marriage, and that dire vengeance would be the lot of anyone doing 
violence to what belonged to the goddess. The Indian believes the story, 
pays homage to the goddess (kai tén theon prosekunei) and keeps aloof from 
the girl. The practice of consecrating maidens to Isis reminds one of the 
Indian custom of devadási. 








A NEW VERSION OF THE AGADADATTA STORY 


By 
L. ALSDORF 


Among the precious treasures of Indian folk tales which the religious zeal 
and literary interest of Jaina monks and preachers have preserved to us, one 
of the finest ratnas is no doubt the interesting and attractive story of Agada- 
datta. It has till now been known from two very different versions which are 
both contained in JAcoBr's “ Erzählungen in Mahärästri.” One (No. X a) 15 
4 short and very concise prose setting taken from Santisüri's Uttaradhyayana 
commentary ; it covers barely two printed pages and gives only the first part 
of the story. The other (No. X) is found in the famous Uttarädhyayana-likä 
of Devendra ; it consists of 328 gäthäs and might well be called a little Prakrit 
epic.* 

A new version in Prakrit prose has come to light but recently in the 
Vasudevahindi of Sahghadäsa. In this bulky Prakrit work which contains 
the Jaina remodelling of Gunädhya’s Brhatkathd, an Agadadattacarita* is 
inserted in the so-called Dhammillahindi which, as I shall show elsewhere, is 
3 later addition to the original Vasudevahindi but even as such cannot be later 
than the 6th century A.D. 

As the new version can be shown to be the oldest and most original of the 
three and is therefore apt to throw some light on the two other versions as well 
as on the growth and development of the Agadadatta tale—never investigated 
hitherto—, a description and comparative analysis of it may not be deemed 
superfluous. I shall first make clear the relation between the new version of 
Sanghadasa (henceforth called-Sd) and that of Santisiri (Ss) and then com- 
pare Sd with the version preserved by Devendra (Dev.). 

The relation between $s and Sd is best defined by saying that of a com- 
mon original $s reproduces the first portion only in a very condensed and 
abridged form while Sd is a complete but perhaps slightly amplified copy 
Nearly the whole text of Ss is contained in that of Sd either verbatim or with 
insignificant changes, most of these being merely due to the fact that in Sd 
Agadadatta himself relates his own adventures while $s tells of him in the 





l. Leipzig, 1886. 

2. Both these versions have been translated into English by J. J. MEYER in 
his "Hindu Tales" (London 1909) and into Italian by A. BALLINI (Agadadatia, 
Firenze (1903). A German translation of No. Xa is found in J. HERTEL's " Indische 
Miàrchen " (Jena, 1921), of No. X in J. J. MEYER's " Kavyasamgraha." 

4. Edited by Munis CATURAVLIAYA and PuNYAVIJAYA, Bhávnagar 1830-31 
(Atmänand Jain Granth Ratnamälä 80-81). 

4. Pages 35 (bottom) to 49 of the printed edition. 
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third person. In order to illustrate this more clearly, I give a synoptical text 
of two corresponding passages of the two versions, 

Sd (Vasudevahindi, p. 39, 27 ff.): tato har hattha- 

Ss (JACOBI Erzdhlungen p. 67, 15 fi.) : lato haftha-tuftha- 
mänaso ranno calanesu panamiüna niggao ráyakulào. cintiyarh ca mayá 
mánaso niggao rayakulao. cinliyast c anena 
sattha-nidditthehim uvaehim : “paena duttha-purisa-takkarä pänägära- 
jahà : “duttha-purisa-takkara pandgardi- 
jüya-Släsu kullariyävana-pandaga-parivväyagävasaha-ratt ' ambara- 
ffhdnesu 
vattha-kotthaya-däsi-ghara-äräm’ujjäna-sabhä-payäsu sunna-deula- 
vihüresu samsryá acchanti. tattha ya сога ummatta-parivvayaga- 
nanaviha-linga-vesa-paricchanna bambhana-vesa-dharino viviha-sippa- 
ndnaviha-liiga-vesa-paricchanna 
kusalä ya vigaya-visarüvayäe (?)! ya bhamanti. tato aharh eyairh 

bhamanti. ao aham eyaim 
{hanaim appana cárapurisehi ya maggävemi cärävemi.” cáráveüna ya 


(händim аррапа cärapurisehi ya maggavemi.” maggavemma 
uvaya-kusalo niggao nihditina ekkao ceva aham ekkassa nava- 
mggao nayarão, niddhäiüna ekkao ekkassa 


harıya-pallava-hahu-säha-siyala-cchäyassa sahayära-päyavassa hetthà 
siyala-cchayassa sahaydra-pdyavassa hittha 

nivittho dubbala-maila-vattho coraggahanovayam cintayanto acchämi. 
metho dunvala-maila-vattho coraggahanopdyan — cintayanto — acchati. 
navari ya dhäu-ratta-vattha-parihio ega-sidiyá-uttarasango saükha- 
пагаті ya 
khandiya-baddha-parikaro tidanda-kundiölaiya-väma-hattha-khandha- 
padeso ganettiyá-vávada-dàhiva-karo nava-raiya-kesa-marisu-kammo 
kirhpi munamunpäyanto tarı ceva sahayära-päyava-cchäyarı uvagao parivvá- 
kis fi | sunusundyanlo fh ceva sahayara-pdyava-cchdyari uvdgao barivvä- 
yao. vivitta-bhümibháge tidandayam avalambeüna amba-pallava-siharh - 
dud ся аа amba-pallava-sahaimn 
| оа uvavittho. ami ya pam padiha-rüdha-nàsam ukkuduya- 
bheijiäna woavitfho. diffho ya tena er 
sira-vedhiya-calanarh ubbaddha-pindiya-diha-jangharh. asathkiyarh ca me 

| | à uvvaddha-pindio -diha-jangho. datthiina ya 
hiyayarh tam datthünpa : “ takkara-jana-pava-kamma-siyagairh [ca] se imairh 
äsarıkio hiyaena : " pava-kamma-süyagüiri 
Jarsayau lingairh disanti, niinarh esa coro pavakdri” tti. bhanai ya 


Itrgaim nung esa coro” tti. bhendio ya 
mamam z " vaccha, ko si tumarh adhii-bala-sarhtatto ? kirnni- 
so parwvayagena : " vaccha, kao. tumari:, kirini- 


1. wikrla-rviivaribatayd ? 
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mittarh va hindasi? katto vási kahir và vaccasi ? " tti. tato mayá 
mittam và hindasi ? " lao tena 
bhanio : " bhayavarh, Ujjenio 'ham parikhipa-vihavo hindàmi " tti, tato 
bhaniyanı : " bhagavam, Ujjenio ahah pakkhina-vibhavo hindámi." 
tena para-citta-härigä bhanio "harı : " putta, mà bihehi, aharh te viu- 
Lena bhaniyanı : “ putto, akam іе viu- 
lar attha-särarı dalayami.” maya bhanio: “anugihio mi piu-nivvisesehim 
lovin attha-sérarh dalayami.” Agaladatto bhanai : " anuggahito mhi 
tubbhehirn " ti. jà ya evarh annamannarh sarhlavamo, tava ya loya- 
tubbhehin.” evam ca 
sakkhi adarisanarh gao dinayaro, aikkantä ya sarhjhä. 

відатѕапат gao dinayaro, atikkanta  samjhā. 

The considerable amount of space devoted to this synoptical text seems 
justified by the clearness with which it demonstrates the manner in which San- 
tisüri has dealt with the old text of the tale which he had before him. That it 15 
he who abridges and not Sd who expands is cn the whole quite obvious. The 
end of the passage quoted above is particularly instructive in this respect 
Here §s's " evan ca addahsancr goo dinayaro " "and thus the sun became 
invisible" is certainly a little awkward : instead of "thus" we rather expect 
something like " at that moment " or " in the meanwhile " (say " etth'antare ) 
But everything becomes quite clear when we compare Sd and fnd that erari 
is but the rest of the sentence “ jdve ya evarh annamannem samlavamo " * and 
while we thus conversed with one another.” At a later passage (p. 68, 12) 
&s reads "dijfhá ya sá tao bhavanao bhavanavasimi viva pecchamjjä 
which Sd has : “mggeya ya tao bhavendo......" Here the redactor of the 
abstract has worked so carelessly that he has left standing the ablative tao 
bhavendo without the verb (niggeye) on which it depends, thus causing a 
special footnote in J. J. MEYER's translation (p. 233 n. 3). 

We may add here that the new version furnishes several evidently better 
readings for the text of $s. 

The robber's sister invites Agadadatta to rest on her couch ; he accepts 
but entertains grave suspicions. Here $s (p. 68, 16 f.) continues: “fate so 
па nidddlassan uvagao,” “ Thereupon he did not yield to the lassitude of 
sleep." But Sd (p. 41, 18) reads : " fato aham tattha niddá-lakkham uvagao," 
“then on it (sc. the couch) I assumed the pretence of sleep," " I pretend- 
ed to sleep," which is much more natural and better suited to the context 


At the very beginning of the tale, JACOBI reads (66, 24) : “so ya annaya 
cbhikkhanah royamáno máyaram pucchali. lie nibandhe kahiyam jahàá.... " 
The corresponding passage in Sd (36, 8 ff.) mins: “lam ca taha dukkhiyan: 
sarirena parihdyamdnim (sic!) abkikkhanarı abhikkhanam ca rovamáni 
pásitlà pucchdmi: “ammo, kisa rovasi?" tt. tato mamam nibandhe Бағ 
samüne kahium d@raddh@ jahd ......" Here 505 rovamani confirms the 
conjecture royamdnish made by BALLINI and J. J. MEYER ; the spelling pi- 
instead of “mi at the same time furnishes the graphical explanation for the 
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corruption into ^uo. In the Vasudevahindi, feminine accusatives in *i (and 
ejm) are not infrequently met with. They may be simple mistakes, but it is 
also possible that we have here to do with forms of the popular language which 
might be classed as semi-Apabhrarnéa : accusative in-i and-i are common in the 
language of the Paiimacariya (cf. JACOBI, Bhavisatta Kaha p. 60).—4Apart from 
the reading royemanim, the passage quoted is another excellent illustration of 
the true nature of $s : there can be no doubt that the question “ ammo, kisa 
rovasi?” has been left out in $s where a hint, however short, to the con- 
tents of Agadadatta’s question is decidedly missing ; and similarly the laconical 
" mibandkhe" is doubtless abridged from Sd's " nibandhe kae samane.” 


In answer to her sons’ question, Jasamai explains the reason of her grief 
and says in $s (66,26) : "........ iumam ca akaya-vijjam dalihum alo aliva 
dajjhámi," " seeing that you have not acquired the sciences I am therefore 
exceedingly grieved (lit. being burned)." Here ato is pleonastic and super- 
fucus. It has been corrupted by the mere omission of a dot from Sd's “a m to 
alive dajjhami,” “1 am being terribly burned inside” which is moreover 
confirmed by a preceding sentence wanting in Ss: “ maya me sukka-kojara- 
rükkho iva vana-davena soy aggind anto anto dajjhai," "my mother was being 
burned inside by the fire of sorrow like a dry hollow tree by a forest-conflagra- 
tion." 

Ss p. 67, 18 (cf. synoptical text) middhdiiina is a needless repetition of 
the preceding miggao. Sd's mihüiüna "having looked about" is much better 
and is confirmed by Dev. 100: “joyanto disicakkarn.” 

ӛз. р, 67, 35, the passage “fava ya dgao parivvdyao jakkha-deuldo 
saiellae dalidda-purise gheltüna" is translated by J. J. MEYER : “ And 
forthwith the religious mendicant came from the temple of a Yaksa, bringing 
poor men of his own." JACOBI derives saiellaya from sva, and MEYER gives the 
following explanation : “ svakiya+illa+ ka>saia+ elleya>saiellaya.” Even if 
this derivation were acceptable, the meaning assigned to the word would not suit 
the context. The robber does not employ “ men of his own” (whom he would 
certainly not kill afterwards) but he uses some poor strangers for carrying his 
loads ; these of course he must kill afterwards in order to guard his secret.* 
For saiellae, Sd reads satthillae, i.e. sirthikan “ caravan people, saices, kulis."* 


1. The "Páia-sadda-mahannavo " of Hargovind Dis T, SHETH also says: सइ- 
एक्य देखो स = स्त 

2. This is said more clearly in the beginning of the Mandiya story, the rela 
tion of which to o t story will be discussed below. In the Mandiya story, it is 
Müladeva hi whom the robber engages with the words: "ehi, munmüsam 
karemi.” J. J. MEYER translates this : " Come I will make you a man." This is of 
course quite meaningless. maniisa has here the same sense as Purusa " servant," and 
the above sentence must therefore be translated : " come, I will make vou (engage 
d my servant." А 

1. satthillaya occurs also Dev. 202 and in the corresponding passage 
(p. 42, 28 and 43, 15). ee 
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This would give a good sense, but I believe that for this once the reading of Sd 
is a later conjecture made because saiellae was not understood. There can hardly 
be any doubt that saiellaya is — Skt {ауйа ; saia = supta is found in Hema- 
candra's Desinámamala (VII 28), and the addition of ellaya to past parti 
ciples without a change of their meaning is nothing abnormal as is shown e.g. 
by dinnelleya = dalta? The passage in question, therefore, means that the 
robber brought from the temple men who had been sleeping there, cf. 
J. J. MExER's note to Dev. 116 (p. 253 n. 3): " Wayfarers and beggars fre- 
quently had to sleep in temples. ....." 

The place which the Agadadatta story occupies within the Vasudeva- 
hindi makes it certain that it was not originally composed as a por- 
tion of that work. This presupposes an original independ dadatta 
carita which in all probability has been the actual source of Sd, $s, and Dev. 
Of this hypothetical original, Sd is no doubt a very faithful representative. It 
etands to reason that it was not incorporated in the Vasudevahindi without 
some minor changes—one of these consisting in the tale being put into Agada 
datta's mouth. In particular, it is not impossible and perhaps even probable— 
though neither this nor the contrary can be definitely proved—that Sd is here 
and there a little puffed up. But on the whole and for all practical purposes 
we may regard Sd as the original itself. Sàntisüri, on the other hand, not 
only greatly abridges what he takes over, but the new version now reveals the 
fact that his story 1s only a fragment : he restricts himself to the robber tale 
omitting by far the greater portion of the story which, as we shall see below, 
is common to Dev. and Sd. 

The comparison of $s and Sd 1s of more general interest as well. JACOBI 
in his introduction to his “ Erzählungen " (p. XIX) distinguishes three diffe- 
rent styles of Prakrit tales : “ a simply reporting one of epitomizing briefness 
a somewhat broader yet still stiff one .......- and finally an adroit and fluent 
one," The comparison of $s and Sd shows that the “ epitomizing briefness 
which in some Prakrit tales is carried to such an extreme as to make the text 
almost unintelligible, may not be due to primitiveness or lack of skill but 
merely to the abridgment of an original in natural and even very circumstan- 
tial style. There is indeed no reason to suppose that the beginnings of Prakrit 
fiction literature were marked by a primitive shortness and abruptness Not 
only the Vasudevahindi, which I regard as the oldest non-canonical Jain prose 
work, proves the contrary: the narrative portions of the canon itself may 
perhaps be called primitive in a certain respect, but they are certainly any- 











L Ci. Püia-sadda-mahannavo.—dinnellaya occurs also in the Vasuderakindi but 
unfortunately I have failed to note it so that I cannot give the reference. 

2 Iti, however, interesting to see that e.g. where (synoptical text) the list ol 
places frequented by badmashes 1s cut short and the description of the parivrajaka 
(dhäu-ratta.,.. .marsu-kammo) is left out in Ss, a list and description correspond- 
ing as exactly as can be expected in a metrical rendering is found in Dev. 91 f. and 
101 f. This, of course, might merely prove that Dev. goes directly back to Sd, but 
I do not think this very probable, cf. below. р, 
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thing but concise and abrupt. Om the contrary, their verbosity and tiresome 
prolixity is perhaps unparalleled. It is very unfortunate that we know the 
older kathänaka literature almost exclusively from its reflection in the canonical 
taries, The authors of these commentaries according to their varying 
literary and poetical taste and ambitions took a very different interest in the 
stories which according to tradition had to form part of the explanation of the 
text they commented upon: some of them reproduced the tales rather fully, 
while others vistara-bhayat gave mere skeletons on which the flesh had to be 
put afterwards by the preacher in his dharma-desand ; it was thought sufficient 
to supply him the catchwords. 


Santisüris treatment of the Agadadatta tale is but in keeping with his 
general attitude towards the stock of tales incorporated in the Utterajjhayana 
tradition. J. CHARPENTIER, in the introduction of his edition of the Uttaraj- 
jhayanaim (p. 55 f.), thinks it “a most extraordinary fact" that " while 
Devendra gives us for the most part very long and exhaustive stories, of which 
the best specimens were selected for inclusion in Jacost's well-known Maha- 
rastri Tales the identical story occupies in Sàntisüri's work some two or three 
lines, or at most and only in a very few instances extends to a single page 
or somewhat more." I fail to see what there is to be wondered at. CHARPENTIER 
himself has pointed out that Santisiiri concentrates his interest on the explana- 
tion of the text, enumeration and discussion of päthäntaras etc. where he 
is much more comprehensive than Devendra, so that it is but natural that he 
is less interested in and utterly neglects the tales. Devendra, on the other 
hand, must have had a special fancy for tales, so that it is he to whom we 
owe some of the most beautiful specimens of Prakrit narrative literature — 
the finest of all from the literary point of view being no doubt the Agadadatta 
poem. 


Concerning the probable sources from which Dewendra has taken his 
fuller versions of the stories, J. CHARPENTIER has put forth views—mostly 
based on those of LeuMANN—which I think wrong and misleading. I take 
this opportunity to discuss them in a few words. 


CHARPENTIER says 1. c. p. 55 f.: “LEUMANN |WZKM प्र, ॥. 113 1.] 
thinks the reason for this moet extraordinary fact is that Devendra in these 
passages absorbed into his work materials from various other sources, and 
especially from the fourth part of the drstivada, which seems to have been of 
a legendary and biographical content; consequently, Sántisüri would here 
represent the true Uttarádhyayana-tradition, while Devendra has mixed it up 
with a variety of materials belonging to other parts of the canon. This point 
of view is probably the correct one. For Devendra himself (Ausg. Erz. p. 55, 
9-10) —in a passage already pointed out by LEUMANN—tells us that : etai ca 
caritäni yalhä pürvaprabandhesu drstäni tatkä НЕМИ Although it is not 
quite easy to find out the correct meaning of the word pürveprabandhäh, I 
assume that LEUMANN must be right in the main in suggesting that this 
expression denotes some part or other of the drstivàda. For the pürrapra- 
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bandhah can scarcely mean anything but ‘commentaries on the pürva's' and, 
consequently, we May suggest that Devendra has here made use of some old 
compositions containing tales and legends, meant to illustrate some tenets of 
the oldest part of the canon. 

I must confess that I do not believe in the legendary and biographical 
contents of the fourth part of the Drstiváda but regard the Jaina tradition on 
this point as unfounded I agree with ScHUBRING (Lehre der Jainas, & 38) 
who has made it at least very probable that the real contents of the Drs[ivada 
consisted of an exposition and refutation of heretical doctrines, and that this 
was the reason of its loss : it was thought undesirable to preserve these old 
discussions because their study could lead to a revival of heretical views and 
actions. The four parts of the Drstivada, viz. parikamma, sultdin, puvvagaya, 
and anuoga, contained the ~ introductions,” the “ teachings" and the " pürva- 
paksas" (this, and not "old texts" being the real meaning of " puvva " !) 
which were refuted by the ° investigation " (aguoga). This well-nigh excludes 
the possibility of legendary and biographical contents of the Apuoga ; and I 
think the reason why such contents were ascribed to it later is not difficult to 
find. It is certain that, though the traditional subdivision of the Drsfivada 
is probably genuine the detailed tables of contents given in the Nandi and in 
the 4th Aga are entirely fantastic because at the time when they were com- 
posed the text was already lost and its contents were no longer known. Now 
when the real contents of the Drstiváda had been forgotten, this text became 
a convenient place where everything could be located which it was thought 
desirable to invest with canonical authority. And since a continuous and 
systematical account of the Jain mythology and hagiology, the " History of 
the 63 Great Men," was not found in the existing canon, it was attributed to 
the last part of the Drstivada. The Vasudevahindi, too, solemnly professes to 
be derived from the prathamánuyoga portion of the Drsfivdda, but it need 
hardly be pointed out that the Jain version of the Brhalkathä is not likely to 
have formed part of ome of the oldest works of the Jaın canon. 

Even if the opinions expressed above concerning the true nature of the 
pürvas were not accepted, it would be difficult to understand how such a per- 
fectly simple and clear expression as Devendra's " pürvaprabandhesu " could 
be so strangely misunderstood. The number of words denoting some kind or 
other of Jain commentary or gloss is great enough, but prabandha does not 
belong to them. It should be noted that for the impossible interpretation 
" commentaries on the pürva's " CHARPENTIER alone is responsible : LEUMANN 
much more cautiously merely spoke of “some part or other” of the Drsti- 
— I think there can be no doubt that Devendra’s “ pürvaprabhandhah " 
are simply "old literary compositions," ie. specimens of an old independent 
kathänaka literature which is for the most part lost to us. The Agadadatta 
poem is introduced by Devendra as " erddhavádah "—a synonym which clearly 
shows the true meaning of pürvaprabandhe. This latter expression might well 
be applied not only to the Vasudevahindi, but also to compositions like e.g. the 
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After this digression we return to Agadadatta. WiNTERNITZ (History oj 
Indien Literature, Vol. II, p. 488) calls Dev. “ far more beautiful and un 
doubtedly older" than $s, To the first of these judgments every reader of 
the two versions will readily subscribe : the perfect ease and natural elegance 
of its style and composition make Dev. worthy of the highest praise, and J. J. 
MEYER is quite justified in regarding it as the best of all the selections in- 
cluded in JACOBI's book. As to WINTERNIT2’s second judgment : “ undoubted- 
ly older,” it 13 not difficult to show that the contrary must be true. The very 
perfection of the style—here Jacoeı (Erzählungen p. XIX) is certainly right— 
assigns it to a later period of Prakrit literature. Further, the old tales are 
invariably written in prose, interspersed with a stanza or group of stanzas 
here and there ; to compose a tale entirely in gähäs is the fashion of later 
times. An excellent illustration of this is furnished by the Kumärapälaprati- 
bodha of Devendra's contemporary Somaprabha. Here! a comparison e.g. of 
the Müladeva story with the version of it preserved by Devendra shows that 
the prose portions are taken over nearly unchanged from the old tale repro- 
duced by Devendra, while the gàhà portions are of Somaprabha's own compo- 
sition. No less than fifteen out of the 58 tales of the Kumarapalapratibodha 
are written entirely in gähäs? If, therefore, Devendra introduces our poem as 
n "rrddhavadah," we must take this expression relatively ; if Dev. is old, this 
merely means that $s/Sd is considerably older still. This is definitely proved 
by a comparison of the contents. 


The very beginning of the two versions differs : according to 55/84, 
Agadadatta is the son of a charioteer, and he goes abroad in order to learn 
from a friend of his father what the latter's premature death prevents him 
from learning at home. In Dev., Agadadatta is a prince and his father banishes 
him because of his bad conduct. Here the choice is not difficult - the fairy tale 
will rather make a prince of an ordinary man than an ordinary man of a 
prince. Moreover, it is easy to see that in this particular case the original and 
individual beginning of the Agadadatta story has been displaced by a motif 
taken from the beginr ig of the Müladeva story? : Müladeva, too, is banish- 
ed by his father on account of his incurable passion for gambling. But while, 
apart from this single vice, Müladeva is in every respect a splendid fellow 
endowed with every accomplishment, Dev. shows the typical secondary exag 
geration : Agadadatta is possessed of every vice imaginable, so that it is rather 


L CL my " Kumürapülapratibodha " (Hamburg 1928) p. 5. 

£. It may be remembered here that in the canon, too, the gaha marks the 
latest stratum of the metrical portions. It need. therefore hardly be remarked that 
gîha tales such as the Agadadatta poem or the tales of the Kumdrapdlapratibodha 
have nothing whatever to do with the rare specimens of ancient ballads preserved in 
the Utarajihayandint and written in the old metres, viz. sloka, tristubh, vaitäliya, 
etc. | 

3. This is by no means astonishing : we shall soon have occasion to notice othe 
on. the continuous mutual influence which the old Prakrit tales веска са 
one another. 
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inconceivable later on how this abominable creature has so suddenly been trans- 
formed into a'very decent young man and model lover and hero. Here the 
secondary nature of Dew. is quite unmistakable. 


After the description of Agadadatta's friendly reception by his guru and 
ihe studies he takes up under his guidance, there follows in Sd as in Dev. a 
portion left out in ६5, viz. the story of Agadadatta's falling in love with the 
daughter of his teacher's neighbour. Sd p. 37, 1-38, 9 fairly well agrees with 
Dev. 23-50, but the girl is called Somadatta! instead of Madanamafjari. 
Which of the two names is the old one we have no means of ascertaining, nor 
does it matter very much More interesting is the fact that Sd omits the 
statement that Somadattä is married (Dev. 34 : ih'eva vivähiyä nayare). Here 
for once Dev. has preserved an original trait which has disappeared in Sd : 
Somadattà's being married explains why Agadadatta can only abduct her and 
never tries to woo her. On the other hand, that a married woman should 
elope with her paramour was too shocking to be retained particularly in a Jain 
tale. 

The next episode of our story is entirely different in the two versions. In 
s we read? : “when he had mastered the sciences he went one day with 
the permission of his teacher to the court of the king in order to show his 
proficiency And there he exhibited everything just as he had been taught, 
how to hold the sword and the shield, and other acquirements. The hearts of 
all the people were ravished. The king said: " This is nothing wonderful,” 
and he was not surprised at all. And he said : " What, what shall I give 
you?" He answerec respectfully : “ Lord, if you do not give me your appro- 
bation, what is the use of another mit?” 

Sd alone adds the following story which is to explain why the king was 
not surprised and thought Ag.’s performance nothing remarkable : 

In his previous birth, the king—Sd calls him Jitasatru*—was Ananda, son 
of Subuddhi, the minister of king Harigena of Kausämbi ; his mother's name 
Sirhhali. His bad karman caused him to become a leper. One day there arrived 
at king Harigena’s court an ambassador from the king of Greece. He chanced 
to see the leprous son of the minister and asked the latter whether in his coun- 
try there were no medicines or no doctors. The minister replied that both 
existed but his son’s illness was incurable, whereupon the ambassador recom 
mended a bath in the blood of a young horse.‘ In order to cure his son, 








1. The MSS. call her " kvacit Somadattä kvacit Sämadattä” ; the editora un- 
fortunately have adopted the obviously wrong form Sämadattä. 

2 Iquote J. J. MEYER's translation (p. 230). But for some minor omissions, 
the text of Ss agrees almost verbatim with that of Sd. 

9. Neither Ss nor Dev. mention the name of the king of Kausámbi ; in 55 as 
well as in Sd, Jitaéatru is the name of the king of Ujjayini. 

4. In P. L. VarmYa's just published edition of Puspadanta's Adipurána ( Manik- 
chand Digambara Jaina Granthmälä No. 37) I happened to come across the follow- 
ing passage in the summary of the contents of the 20th pariccheda (p. 642) : " One 
day Aravinda suffered from a terrible burning sensation in his body, and, when he 
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Subuddhi killed a horse from the royal stable. On hearing this, the king 
ordered the whole family to be killed. Ananda alone escaped through a ditch 
or underground passage (? khdi) and fled to a hermitage (? panniyaräde) 
where he was kindly received by the “ pannavádasámi." One day Jaina monks 
visited the hut on their begging tour and preached the dharma: Ananda took 
the Siksavratas and the apuvratas. This caused him to be reborn as king 
Jitagatru, and when, at the sight of some sádhus, he obtained jatismarana, he 
realized that he had won his royal splendour through the "Siksa" given him 
by the begging munis. This siksd, therefore, is infinitely superior to Agada- 
datta’s worldly Sika, as is stated in the two introductory stanzas pronounced 

‘kim sikkhiena tujjham ? majjham sikkha tu avahió sunasu ! 

ika céva aham nayaré Sinihali-suya-Nandanóo asi. 

sirió, düydnalli, asa-vivatti ya kulaghara-vináso, 

niggamanam kheiyaé, jà duppadigheppana! boh." 

" What is your learning good for? But listen attentively to my learn- 
ing! In this very town I was Nandana,? the son of Sirhhali. Leprosy,’ the 
ambassador's advice, the death of the horse and the destruction of the noble 
family, escape through the ditch till : ° difficult to obtain is enlightenment," " 


Before we discuss this story and Agadadatta's visit to the king as des- 
cribed in $s/Sd, we shall first see what Dev. has to offer us instead. Agada- 
datta, we are told there (51-79), once rode through the city when suddenly 
a great panic was caused by a mast elephant who had broken the post to 
which he had been tied. While the terror-stricken people fled in great haste, 
Ag. courageously met the onrush of the elephant, succeeded, after a prolonged 
struggle, in rendering him submissive to his will and mounted his back. This 
scene was witnessed by the king who at once enquired who the young man 
was, Having learned Ag.’s story from his guru, he forthwith sent for him, 
received him with great honour and was exceedingly pleased with his modest 
behaviour 


The only point of agreement between the two versions of this episode is 
the final result : Ag. is in the presence of the king at the moment when the 





f that it did not alleviate by any remedy, asked his son Kuruvinda to prepare 
a pool of blood of animals, bathing in which, he said, would stop his sufferings. Kuru- 
vinda obeyed his father's command, but prepared a pool of artificial blood (Liquid 
lac). When Aravinda entered it, he tasted the liquid and found that his son had de- 
ceived him. He then ran after his son to kill him, but stumbled on the way and as 
killed by his own sword." Re. the belief in the blood bath as a cure for leprosy 
cf. TAwNEY-PENzER, The Ocean of Story, vol. I, p. 98 note. | 

l. The printed text has duppadatappana for which one MS. reads *dagheppaná. 
duppadigheppana might be derived from padigheppai pratigrhyate, but 1 confess that 
this is far from satisfactory. 

2. Afterwards in the tale itself he is called Ananda. 

3. This must be the meaning of the mysterious siriya (m euphemisti | 
&on?). In the tale, Ananda gets the " kuffha-roga," : zen 
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citizens arrive and complain of their being robbed by the thief, and it would 
seem that to bring about this result is the only object of the episode which 
thus appears as a kind of introduction to the robber story. Now as to the way 
in which Ag. is brought into the king's presence, no doubt is possible that the 
version of Dew. is a secondary innovation. In $&/Sd, Ag. having failed to 
win the king's approbation, takes the opportunity to convince him of his 
abilities by offering to catch the thief. This individual turn of the story is 
replaced in Dev. by a stock motif: the taming of a mast elephant running 
through the streets and killing all who come in his reach by the hero who is 
afterwards summoned by the king is told in the Vesudevehindi as well as in 
the Dhammillakindi; and we shall see below that the curious way in which the 
elephant is sudued here perhaps points to Dev.'s actually going back to the 
Dhammillahindi. 

The reason for the innovation in Dev. probably was that Ags. failure 
was found unsatisfactory, particularly as the kings behaviour must seem 
strange and unreasonable. It was this latter deficiency—if we will really call 
it thus—which Sd tried to heal by the insertion of the story of Subhüti and 
Ananda. That this story is a later interpolation is obvious : the explanation 
it offers for the king's behaviour gives the tale a religious turn and breathes 
a truly monkish spirit most decidedly absent from and utterly foreign to the 
original Agadadatta story. On the other hand, the serigaheni-gaha put into 
the king's mouth? clearly shows that the inserted story is old and not specially 
invented for its present purpose. Its contents point in the same direction : 
when we go through it we cannot help feeling that such as we read it in Sd 
it has been made to serve a purpose it was not originally meant for, that the 
original purport of a curious and interesting old story has been somehow dis- 
torted so that it is not possible now to say what the original story was like. 
As, however, this story is undoubtedly old, it is by no means impossible that 
it was not inserted by Sd but was already found in the source of $s and left 
out by Säntisüri : if the author of Dev had Before him an Agadadattacarita 
with the Ananda-Subhiti tale, he certainly had even better reasons for his 
innovation. 

Nobody who reads the next episode describing Agadadatta's adventure 
with the robber can fail to notice the many points of agreement between it 
and the story of Mandiya.” In both stories, a burglar becomes such a public 
nuisance that the citizens complain to the king. He has a sister living in an 
underground dwelling outside the city where he hides the stolen goods. He 
uses others for carrying home his booty and treacherously kills them after- 


1. Ci. Vasudevahimdi p. 221 and p. 70 (Dhammillahindi). 

2. This stanza is an exact counterpart of the six samgahani-gahkds in which the 
whole argument of the SamarkiccakahA is contained and which are quoted by Hari- 
er as his source at the beginning of his work, cf. JAcoBr's edition, p. XX f. and 
p. € 

4. "Erzühlungen" p. 65 f.; " Hindu Tales" p. 223 ff. It is strange that 
nobody seems to have paid any attention to the obvious identity of the two stories. 
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wards. He engages as his helper the very man who has come in order to 
catch him. This is certainly more than enough to prove the original identity 
of the two stories. The only question that remains is: which is the model 
and which the copy? Fortunately, a definite answer can be given. 

On his way home, Agadadatta encounters a second adventure with a 
r in the garb of an ascetic." The robber succeeds in murdering Ag.’s 
travelling companions by poisoned food of which the cautious and suspicious 
Ag. has not partaken. Seeing that Ag. remains alive, the ascetic tries to kill 
him, according to Dev. by a sudden shower of arrows—we wonder where he 
has so suddenly got them from—, according to Sd—and this is much more 
natural—by a sword which exactly like the KauSimbi burglar he draws cut of 
his tridanda. Ag. wards him off and fatally wounds him according to Dev 
by an arrow, according to Sd by his sword with which he cuts off both his legs. 
What follows in Dev. is an almost exact counterpart of the end of the first 
robber story : The robber, who calls himself Duryodhana, gives Ag. his sword 
and sends him to where behind a temple (cf. the mysterious Sanlijjd-ghera of 
Ss.) his wife lives in an underground dwelling in which he has also hidden 
all his treasures. Ag., fulfilling the robber's last request, cremates him and 
goes to the place he has been told. He “makes a noise as he had been 
enjoined ", the young woman comes out of the bhümigrha and bids him enter. 
But " while the prince, seeing her beauty, gazes on her with rapture," Madana- 
manjari suddenly becomes jealous, and the faithful Agadadatta at once leaves 
"that wood "* and proceeds on his way. 

The corresponding passage of Sd (p. 44, 7-12) rums as follows : tao so 
bhanai : " putta, ahar Dhanapwijao nàma coro, na kenai chaliya-puvvo. 
sühu ! tunmari 5i supuriso ekko máüe jào " Iti. buno ya me samlavai- " vaccha, 
eyassa pavvayasa puracchimille kolambe donham nainam majiha-desa-bhae 
atthi mahaimahaliyd palthara-sild, tattha bhümigharas tattha maya suppa- 
bhüyanı dhanam vidhattasm. vacca, genhasu ! mama ya aggi-sakküram karehi " 
iti bhanittà kála-gao. tao aham: dürue sühariitg jhamemi, jkämettä hatthe 
pae ya pakkhäleltä rahavaram joettá pat[hio, cintiyam ca тауа : "kin: me 
dhanenam ? " 

And then he said : " Son, I am a robber called Dhanapufijaka ; nobody 
has outwitted me before. Bravo! You are the only hero (ever) born by 
a mother!” And again he spoke to me: “Child, on the eastern slope’ of 





1. Dev. 208-238. Sd. p. 43, 1-44, 12. 

2. No new light is thrown on it by Sd where the MSS. read samtijja” and 
ui 

3. This, of course, is the only possible translation o[ " vajervi tam ганат 

sahasü." The other interpretations tentatively offered by J. J. MEYER in a footnote 
(р. 274 n. 2), viz. BALLINI's vana = vraya and his own derivation of vana “ desire, 
lust" from the root ram are utterly impossible in this context. 

4. kolamba (v. L, külamba) is an unknown word. himillakolambe cor 
responds to rüma-püsammi Dev. 228 gio suse rer х 
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this mountain, between two rivers, there is an enormous rock and in it an 
underground chamber. There I have collected exceedingly great wealth. Go 
and take it. And perform my cremation.” Having spoken thus he died 
Thereupon I collected wood and burned him. Having burned him and washed 
my hands and feet I harnessed (the horses to) my chariot and proceeded 
And I thought: "What is wealth to me? 


Though this is fundamentally the same story as in Dev., all those charac- 
teristic details are wanting in it which in Dev. make it so strikingly similar to 
the first robber story : there is no temple and no young woman in the bhümigrha, 
the robber does not give Ag. his sword, and Ag. does not visit the bAümigrha 
at all because he does not care for the robber's wealth ! It is obvious that 
we have here the original version which in Dev. has been " improved upon" 
and amplified by the introduction of details from the story of Ag.'s first adven- 
ture with a robber to which this second adventure has been assimilated as 
far as possible. The rather strange end of the episode in Dev. where Ag. 
visits the treasure hole but leaves it at once without even entering it because 
of the jealousy of Madanamafijari is clearly a compromise between the end 
of the first robber story and the end of our episode as related in Sd where 
Ag. does not visit the bhümigrha at all. 

If, now, leaving aside this unoriginal version of Dev., we compare with 
one another (a) the Mandiya story, (b) the story of Ag. and the robber at 
Касты, апа (с) the story of Ag. and Dhanapufijaka as related in Sd, it 
is easy to see that (b) is nothing but the result of an attempt to combine (a) 
and (c). This assumption not only accounts for all the differences between 
(a) and (b) but also explains some weak points in the composition of (b). 


(a) and (c) have one single point of contact, and that point cannot prove 
anything as to an original connection between them : for that a robber hides 
his spoil in a bhümigrka is such a perfectly natural thing that no conclusions 
must be drawn from this coincidence. Apart from this single point, the two 
stories are completely different in every detail : in (a), a city burglar dis- 
guised as an invalid tailor breaks into the houses at night ; for each burglary, 
he entices an accomplice, uses him as carrier of the stolen property, brings 
him thus to his bhümigrha and has him murdered there by his sister: the 
hero. (Müladeva) pes this fate because the sister takes compassion on 
him. In (c), a jungle robber disguised as a wandering ascetic? poisons the 
caravans passing through the neighbourhood ; the hero (Agadadatta) not only 
frustrates his plan but mortally wounds him ; before he breathes his last, he— 
in what we might call a chivalrous spirit—reveals his identity, acknowledges 
his defeat, praises his conqueror and offers him the wealth he has piled up; 
the hero, however, as a true ksatriya, cares for fame, not for wealth and pro- 
ceeds on his way after he has chivalrously paid the last honours to his adver- 
sary by cremating him accordi 











1. Dew. calls him a mahárratiks ; Sd uses here as in (b) the word parivrajaka, 
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In (b), we have the city burglar as in (a), but he is disguised as рап- 
vrajaka as in (c). He entices the hero as his accomplice as in (a), but is 
killed by him as in (c). The hero, therefore, visits the bhümigrha and is 
admitted by the sister as in (a), but instead of being accompanied there by 
the living he is sent there by the dying robber—who bequeathes him his 
treasures—as in (c). 


We have seen that in (c) the robber first kills Ag.’s unsuspecting com 
panions while Ag. himself has been more cautious and therefore not only 
pes him but kills him in self-defence. By transferring all this minutely 
into (a), the author of (b) has created an impossible situation. The neces- 
sary companions he obtains by adding to the robber's one original accomplice 
and carrier a number of mere carriers fetched by the robber from the yaksa 
temple. This, though obviously unoriginal, yet is at least possible: But it 
is simply absurd that the robber kills his carriers before they have reached 
their destination : utterly absurd is the very way in which here the clever 
leader of a gang of thieves goes to sleep with his men leaving the stolen pro- 
perty lying about in the park instead of bringing it to its hiding place as 
quickly as possible. The author seems never to have asked himself what the 
parivrájaka, if he had not been killed, would have done with his heavy bales 
after he had killed all those who were to carry them. No such absurdity is 
to be discovered in the two original stories (a) and (c), and it is only the 
combination of these disparate materials that has brought it about. 

If, then, the author of (b) drew upon (c) as well as (a), it follows that 
he had before him an Agadadattacarita to which he added his new story, i.e. 
(b) is not only secondary as compared with (a) but it is also a later i- 
tion to the original Agadadattacarita. Once this is recognized, we cannot fail 
to notice how in Dev. as well as Sd the love story is cut in two by the robber 
tale. In order to make the insertion of the latter possible, Agadadatta has to 
put off the girl—who is threatening to die from love—without any apparent 
reason (in fact we do not see why he does not start with her at once) and 
when the robber tale is ended a go-between has to come to remind him of his 
beloved and ask him once more to abduct her. Taken by itself, this might 
not prove very much, but in the light of the knowledge we have gained it 
strengthens our conviction that just the one part of the Agadadatta story 
which has been reproduced by Sántisüri—and which on account of this fact 
naturally has been taken to be its most important and characteristic portion! — 
is a later interpolation. 

It stands to reason that Agadadatta is amply rewarded by the king, and 
$s/Sd do not omit to mention this. In Dev., however, the king not only gives 
him a thousand villages, elephants, etc, but also gives him his daughter 








Mia 1. WINTERNITZ in his History of Indian Literatura, Vol. lI p. 488, classes the 
gecmoata story as "another robber tale" Our investigation has shown that this 
designation is quite wrong and misleading. 
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Kamalasenà in marriage. And just when Ag. has received Madanamafjari's 
new urgent appeal to abduct her, two messengers of his father arrive, mounted 
on camels, in order to fetch him home. Their unexpected arrival helps him to 
obtain the king's consent to his departure. He sets out in full state but sends 
Kamalasenä and his whole "army" ahead and waits for Madanamafjari 
who is fetched by her friend Sarhgami and arrives in a litter; Ag. takes her 
on his chariot and fetches up with his " army." 

All these details are later additions, exaggerations, and “ embellishments.” 
The version of Sd is as much simpler as it is more original. Ag. does not 
тапу the kings daughter; when he has received Somadattis message, he 
sends her word that he is now ready to depart. She comes, he fetches the 
chariot which she has given him(?)* and starts with her. Impelled by an in- 
domitable pride and desirous of glory (niyaga--bala-dappanı asahamäno janassa 
kifti-viveram magganto) he proclaims the following challenge : "° jo bhe, devd- 
nuppiyd, naviyüe máüe duddhari páu-kamo, so mama ритао [hau ! esa айат 
Agagadatto Samar ghellüma vaccámi ! " "If one of you, gentlemen, is de- 
sirous of drinking a new mothers milk? let him oppose me! Here am I, 
Agadadatta, going, having abducted Soma !” 


According to Dev., Ag.'s first adventure on his way home consists in the 
sudden attack by the Bhilla chief. We are a little surprised to learn that 
“the princes army was scattered instantly to the four quarters of the com 
pass," but that subsequently Agadadatta all alone puts to flight the whole host 
of Bhillas except the chief with whom he engages in single combat, 


In Sd, this Bhilla adventure is the very last which Ag. encounters on his 
journey ; he is travelling alone with Somadattà, and he fights at once with 
the Bhilla chief whose hosts flee when Ag. has killed him by the ruse des- 
cribed Dey. 189-193.* 


1. The text is not quite clear here. 

2. Le. of being killed and reborn 

3. He is called Arjuna; Dev. gives no name. Before Ag. enters the jungle 
with the two merchants, the satthillayas warn him of the dangers threatening there 
viz. according to Sd (42, 25) the elephant, the serpent, the tiger, and “ Ajjunao cora 
senávai" In Dev. (2038/4), where the Bhilla adventure comes before this, the 
robber chief Arjuna has been replaced by the parivrájaka who, as we have seen, is 
called Dhanapufijaka, ie, “ Heaper of Riches,” in Sd while Dev, names him Duryo- 
dhana : the change of Dhanapufijaka to Duryodhana is easy to understand if 
the bearer of this name has taken the place of an original Arjuna—as was the case 
in the above enumeration. 

4. When Aj. realizes that he is unable to kill the Bhilla with his weapons 
alone, he quotes the Arthasastra althasatthe ya bhamiyam : visesena mäyde 
satthena ya hantavvo appano vivadghamano satu tt"—The dying chieftain pro- 
nounces the [following gähä 

náham baünéna haó, haó mi bünéna Mayarakeussa 

jo bhandané payallö mahiläng тила раібёті. 
“TI have not been slain by (thy) arrow, slain I have been by the arrow of Cupid 
I who engaged in battle have looked at the face of women.” It is noteworthy that 
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When we compare these two versions, we cannot suppress the suspicion 
that the author of Dev. has placed the Bhilla adventure at the beginning 
merely because it afforded a convenient means to get rid again of Ag.’s retinue 
and of Kamalasena for whom there was no room in the rest of the story. 
The way in which not only Ag.'s magnificent “ army" vanishes in a moment 
but also Kamalasenà— who is his legal wife and of much nobler descent than - 
Madanamafjari—disappears for ever without even her name being mentioned 
is certainly very significant. 

In Sd, then, there comes first the parivräjaka adventure which has been 
fully discussed above, Between it and the concluding Bhilla adventure are 
inserted the fights with the animals, viz. the elephant, the serpent, and the 
(एटा. 

Of these adventures—except the story of the parivräjaka— we read a third 
version only a few pages after the Agadadatta tale in the Dhammillahindi 
(Vasudevahindi p. 54, 25—56, 4). Dhammilla, too, has to travel through 
a wild jungle alone with a young girl and her nurse ; he encounters the ser- 
pent, the tiger, the elephant, a buffalo who has no counterpart in the Agada- 
datta story, and the “ corasenavai " Arjunaka. The nature of the Dhammilla- 
hindi leaves no doubt that these adventures are borrowed from the Agadadatta 
tale. The principal difference between these imitations and the originals in 
the Sd version of the Ag. carita is this : in Sd, Ag. chases away the elephant 
and the tiger and kills the serpent by different kinds of arrows, i.e. he fights 
them all with his bow,? whereas Dhammilla relies not on his arms, but on 


the tiger, and the Bhilla chief ; he chases away the buffalo by imitating the 
roaring of a lion, and he subdues the elephant in the curious manner describ- 
ed in Dev. 59, i.e. by throwing down before him his upper garment. Now it 
is significant that the version of Dev agrees rather with that of the Dham- 
millakindi than with the original Sd : Agadadatta kills the tiger with his 
sword, but he paralyzes the snake and he subdues the elephant by throwing 
down his garment and then mounting him. Even if we will nct conclude 
यामळ fi 
this stanza has not been taken over by the author of Dev. where however, the first 
half of 195 is an exact paraphrase of the first line of our stanza : 
"малат fuha sara-pahao, pohao Kusumduhassa bàünena ! 
ahard : kim ettha coijar? Mayanenam ko vi na ku chalio?" 
1. In Dev., the order is: elephant, tiger, serpent : but obviously the order of 
these animal adventures is quite immaterial 
2 it too bold to assume that—originally at least— the choice of the right kind 
of arrow in each case is to illustrate Ag.'s knowledge of the Dhanurveda which he 


3. Vasudevahimdi p. 122, 16 ff. Vasudeva subdues a wild elephant. By his 
agility and quickness he fatigues the animal. FTC 
" parissantam ca jüniima uttariyart se parao khittam tammi nisanno 
айат avi abhio mahá-gayassa dante Piya kitina атй јһо іитіуат" 
" And when I saw that he was ext usted I threw down my upper garment 
before him ; he sat down on it. And I having without fear put my foot on the 
great elephant’s tusk quickly mounted him." 
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from this that the author of Dev. was directly influenced by the Dhammilla- 
hindi, it is clear that this coincidence proves Dev. to be less original than Sd. 

Ag.s arrival at home is described in Sd in accordance with the beginning 
of Ss/Sd which, as we have seen above, is different from the beginning of Dev. 
I give it in full as another specimen of the style of Sd. 

to ‘ham nijfiya-salla Ajjunayam haniüna Somadattar: ca. samásáseüna 
patthio Ujjenim. patto ya kamenari, pavitlho ya máüe gharadi. niddhaiya ya 
mama dgamanam souna pulla-vacchald me maya, rovamanie ya rahäo oinna 
avaydsio aggheio ya sise sā wi ya Somadatla oydriyd tahdo. padiyad amma- 
pdesum. ünandiya-hiyayde ya avaydsiya avihava-mangalehi ya ahinandiyä 
gharam cande pavesiyé. sayana-milla-bandhu vaggo ya piya-pucchao dgao 
jaha-vihavamı sarhpüio. pesa-janena ya turayd raho ya jahä-Ihänanı pavesiyä 
orumbhiya ya. savva-daved auha-paharanovakerandni ya gharert pavesiyani. 
lao avara-divase majjiya-jimiya-pasahio raya-kulam réyadarisana-nimittan 
gao. tao padihdra-sdvio pavi([ho, di{tho ya me raya panamio ya. kahiyan ca 
se: "amuga-pulto " Ili. tao parilul[hena rüina sauvam me piu-santiyami kam- 
тат апиппйуат, duguno ya puya-sakkaro kao. tao айат laddha-raya-sakkaro 
niyoge-gharant gao  mau-sussüsana-barüyauo  Somadailüe sama kûla 
gamemi.. 

“ After this victory, having slain Arjunaka and comforted Somadatta, I 
started for Ujjayini, arrived there in due course and entered my mother's 
house, When she heard of my arrival, my mother came running out full 
of tenderness to her son. descended from the chariot, and weeping she 
embraced me and kissed me on the head, I made Somadattd, too, descend from 
the chariot and she fell at my mother's feet who with joyful heart embraced 
her, greeted her with the good wish that she might never become a widow, 
and led her into the house. And to all my relations, friends, and acquain- 
tances who came to enquire after my well-being I gave presents according 
to my means. The servants brought the horses and the chariot to their proper 
places and locked them in, and they brought all my belongings, arms, weapons, 
and utensils into the house. On the next day having bathed, eaten, and dressed, 
I went to the king's court in order to pay my respect to the king. Having been 
announced by the doorkeeper, I entered, went into the presence of the king, 
and bowed to him. And he was told : " This is the son of such and such 
Thereupon the king was pleased to grant me all my father’s functions, and he 
made double my wages and honour. Having thus obtained honour from the 
king I went to my house and lived together with Somadattà, intent upon de- 
votion towards my mother 

This is the typical happy end of the fairy tale. Yet we have still a con- 
siderable portion of the story before us. It is told in rather exact agreement 
Dev. 262—end, Sd p. 46, 19—49, 192 Some minor discrepancies of the two 
1. The stanza Dev. 322 forms the end of Sd. It is no doubt to be regarded as a 
अर क्या en ee Dev, has added a number of others to the 
sa fe 
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versions are hardly worth discussing, but the tale itself calls for a few re- 
marks. Nobody who reads it even perfunctorily can fail to notice that it is 
not only rather inconsistent with the preceding story but also pervaded by a 
totally different spirit. The tendency of this additional tale, viz. to illustrate 
the perfidy and absolute wickedness of women, is so manifest and so grossly 
exaggerated that its origin cannot for a moment be doubtful : it is the typical 
monk's tale and might be called the Jain contribution to the Agadadattacarita— 
the duty the latter had to pay for being admitted into Jain literary territory. 
That it should form an original part of the Agadadattacarita is inconceivable. 


At the end of his translation, J. J. MEYER adds the following footnote 
(p. 288 n. 4) : " In conclusion I call attention to the fact that our tale seems 
to have some connection with the Serpent Genii of India, Pits, subterranean 
dwellings, and treasures in the earth play an important part, and some of 
the names are suggestive of the same mythological and folkloristic ideas. 
The hero's name, Agadadatta, “ Gift of the Well” immediately reminds even 
the Non-Sanskritist of Basnak Dau and Tulisi: and the name of Bhuyarh- 
gama, the sham ascetic and robber, who is killed by our Serpent Prince, means 
the Snake." So our poem can claim kinship with tales and motifs that reach 
back for thousands of years. Apulejus story cf Cupid and Psyche is a link 
of that chain.” 

Our analysis has deprived of their foundations most of these ingenuous 
conjectures, Agadadatta, whether his name points to an original connection with 
the nagas or not, is certainly no “ Serpent prince" but a young ksatriya pure 
and simple, the son of a charicteer. The story of " Bhuyarngama, the sham 
ascetic and robber," has proved to be a later addition to the Agadadatta tale ; 
moreover, the name Bhuyarhgama is found only in Dev., neither $s nor Sd 
mentioning the name of the KauSimbi burglar. Of the items enumerated by 
MEYER, there remain as belonging to the original story only the bhümigrha of 
the robber Dhanapufijaka arid, of course, the name Agadadatta—but this is 
hardly enough to serve as a base for MEYER's theory. 

The original Agadadatta tale such as it presents itself after the elimina- 
ton and rectification of all those portions and details in which we have recog- 
nised secondary accretions and alterations, is a tvpical fairy tale, but at the 
same time a true ksatriya story breathing something of the ancient spirit of 
the epics : A young ksatriya whom the premature death of his father pre- 
vents from attaining the position in life to which he feels himself entitled, 
goes abroad and makes there his fortune. Through an excellent teacher, a 
friend of his father, he acquires to perfection all knightly accomplishments, 











1. The story of Mangi and Vajramusti in the Digambara version of the Hari- 

vamsapurdéna materially agrees with the story of the perfidy of Agadadatta’s wife, 
ef. my " Harivaméapurina ” (Hamburg 1936) p. 448, note 1 on 89, 10. Ac I have 
said there, it is hardly doubtful that the story of Mangi is borrowed from the 


Agadadatta story. Theoretically the contrary is also possible, but I think it very 
unlikely. | 
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and at the same time he wins the love of a beautiful maiden whom he boldly 
abducts openly challenging the whole city. All alone with her, he traverses 
the wild jungle, bravely defying its manifold dangers. The wonderful skill in 
the handling of arms which he has acquired enables him to fight his way 
through robbers and wild animals; he brings his bride safely home where 
everything which he had wished for is now bestowed on him. 


It is greatly to be regretted that for this attractive story which so un- 
doubtedly has not grown on Jaina soil Brahmanical or Buddhist parallels do 
not seem to be forthcoming. They might, as they do in the cases of so many 
other Jain stories, further help us to elucidate its character and origin and 
perhaps also to fix its date within certain limits. Concerning this latter ques- 
tion, we can only say at present that the tale certainly does look very old, but 
as far as I see it does not contain anything that might give us a definite clue. 
At any rate, the new version has made it possible to free if from a number 
of later additions and alterations and to restore it to a form which, if it is 
not the original one, at least comes very much nearer to it and gives us a 
better idea of its true character. In conclusion, I may suggest that this new 
yersion of the Agadadatta story which is also quite remarkable from the liter- 
ary as well as the folkloristic point of view, 15 certainly no less, and perhaps 
even more worthly of a complete translation than the two less original ones 
which have been translated into three European languages. 


CITTAPA,; A FORGOTTEN SAMSKRT POET OF 
BHOJA'S COURT 
By 
*E. V. VIRA RAGHAVACHARYA 


P 


In literary and historical research, sometimes a stray reference, an allusion 
by the way, a short citation or even the mention of a name of a work, place or 
person may lead to undreamt-of investigations which, in the end, give us the 
key to some of the complicated problems in history and literature. Years ago, 
while I was eagerly perusing the published fascicle of the famous Srägära-pra- 
Ейќа of king Bhoja of Dhara, I met with a< sloka’ with which the work was 
said to begin: “af | xen? etc. I was under the im- 
pression that the verse was from the pen of Bhoja himself when in the Modem 
Review for June 1928, I found an article on king Bhoja, from the late la- 
mented Vidyämahodadhi Dr. K. P. JAYASWAL of Patna. On perusing the 
article, I was surprised to know that the verse in question was attributed to a 
certain poet Cittapa, in the Sadukti-karnámrta, the famous Sarnskrit anthology 
by Sridhara-disa, edited by the late Prof. Maha Opa Sähityä- 
cárya, RAMAVATARA SARMA of Patna. JAYASWAL has also pointed out there- 
in that Cittapa was the Poet Laureate of Bhoja, according to a verse which 
he had found in the Subhasita-Ratna-Bhándügüra, a Sarnskrit anthology of 
the modern period. These clues hastened me to work on the subject 
'Cittapa' and his poetic fragments. 

In Sarhskrit Literature, anthologies ( घुभाषितम्नन्धऽ ), works on Sahitya 
and commentaries on Sarhskrit works are eye-openers as it were to a know- 
ledge of Sarnskrit writers and works hitherto unknown to, or long forgotten 
by, the modern Sanskritist. It may be presumed and rightly too, that the 
Sarnskrit works and authors buried under oblivion are far greater than those 
that are extant or actually known. ‘The late lamented M. M. HARAPRASADA 
SAsTRI said? that 8,000 Tibetan translations of Samskrit works are known 
from the ancient Tibetan literature while only 200 originals in Sarnskrit are 
now known, and that 1,300 Sarnskrit works are known through NANJIO's 
catalogue of the Chinese ' Tripitaka.' 


A poet or a literary tion attains immortal fame, not through his 
or its merit alone but sometimes through extreme good fortune. The maxim 








t Variously spelt—Cittapa, Chittapa, Chittipa, Chinnama, Citrama, Chitrama 
and Ksittapa. 

1. Sanskrit Revival and king Bhoja's Art Criticism of Lyrical Poetry —(M 
Vol. XLIII, No. 6, pp. 722-725) Lees pmo 


2. "Presidential Address to the V Session of the All-India Oriental Conf rence, 
Lahore (Dec, 1928) 3 i 
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аэ लभ्यते,” seems to be true to the letter, Else, how can we account for 
the enormous popularity of works of lesser merit while master-pieces like the 
‘Trivandrum plays’ attributed to Bhasa (whoever be the author) and the 
Kundamálà of Dihnága (Dhiranaga or Viranága) were deemed to have been 
irretrievably lost till very recently? The names of a great many Sarhskrit 
poets are known through the old Sarhskrit anthologies like the Kavindra- 
vacena-Samuccaya, Sridhara-dasa’s Sadukti-karndmrla, Sàrhgadhara's Pad- 
dhati and Vallabhadeva's Subhäsitävali which are tfeasuries of gems collected 
from Sarhskrit works some of which are now known only by'name. Though 
Bhoja's Srigara-Prakasa isa work on grammar and poetics, its anthological 
aspect should not be overlooked. It is the most voluminous work in Sarhs- 
krit Poetics, and contains according to Prof. RAMAKRISHNA Kavı, 16,000 quo- 
tations in Sarnskrit and Präkrt, from works rare and hitherto unknown to 
the Oriental world, and most of which may be deemed to have been lost to 
us. Prof. RAMAVATARA SARMA wrote an article (in Hindi)' on the Srrgara- 
praküía in which he had pointed out that the verse under reference was at- 
tributed to Cittapa in the Skm. and that he had with him several verses of 


this poet. + 


Cittapa's Date :—(11th Century A.D.) 

Mr. JAYASWAL’s opinion that Cittapa was a coeval of Bhoja and that he 
was not merely the poet-laureate of Bhoja's Court but that he must have 
been also the right-hand man in all his literary endeavours seems to be high- 
ly probable. From the verse, ‘qaftan,’ ete. already referred to which 
is preserved in the Sbhv. many centuries old, we learn that Bhoja attained 
fame through Cittapa, Bilhana and others. 


The famous Telugu poet Pina Virabhadra (1430-80 A.D.) also says in his 
Telugu * Prabandha,’ Srigdra-Sakuntala that the glory of the chief or king of 
Dhàrá (ie, Bhoja) is known from the literary compositions of Cittapa : 


‘ चित्तपवचनराजिनिवन्थनंबुन दार-( धारा १ )-महापुराच्यक्ष महिम” 
—]. 17. 

Like Bilhana who had immortalised his patron Vikramankadeva by 
means of his Vikramankadevacarita, perhaps Cittapa too might have written 
a poem singing the glories of his patron, Bhoja or it might be that Cittapa 
was of great help to Bhoja in his literary pursuits. Otherwise, Bhoja would 
not have given the topmost place in his own work to a verse of his protégé. 
That Bilhana was responsible even to some extent for Bhoja's reputation does 
not appear to be true. We learn from the last canto of the Vikramanka- 
devacarita (which is autobiographical) that Bilhana, though a contemporary 
of Bhoja, did not visit his Court. 








1. Madhuri, Vol. II, No. 1, pp. 144ff. (August 1928), Lucknow. 
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© drs: aaa ag न खरै स्तस्य साम्यं नरेन्द्र 
as किमिति भवत्ता नागतं हा हतास्मि 
यस्य द्वारोइडमरशिखरकोडपारावताननां 
नांदच्याजादिति सकरुणं व्याजहारेव RI. 
—XYVIII. 96. 


The central idea in the verse ° बल्मीकप्रभवेण रामत्रपतिः' does not seem 
to be quite convincing. A great poet, in spite of his merit, and a great 
patron of letters in spite of his eminence, are mutually responsible for their 
reputation. If Sri Raima has attained eternal fame thanks to his biographer, 
Valmiki, it might, with equal force, be asserted that Valmiki has gamed im- 
mortality because he has sung the praises of such a great hero as Sri Rama 
just as a piece of string, valueless in itself, which binds together some sweet- 
scented ers, adorns the head even of a great person through its associa- 
tion with those flowers. 


If Bhoja is said to have become well-known because of his protégé, 
Cittapa, this latter too might be said to have gained fame because he basked 
in the royal favour of such a poet-scholar as Bhoja. The fame of poets and 
their patrons is interdependent. Thus runs the * Subhäsita "— 


3. कविना च विभु विभुना च कविः, कविना विभुना च विभाति सभा 
मणिना बलयं बर्येन मणि,मँणिना बलयेन विभाति करः 
Bilhana too says thus in his poem : 


२, प्रृष्वोपतेः सन्ति न यस्य पारे कवोश्वरास्तस्य कुतो यांसि 
भूपाः कियन्तो я ачай जानाति नामापि न कोऽपि तेषाम्‌ 
i. Fri êa नीरसापि मान्या भवित्री नृपतेञ्चरितैः 
के वा न झुष्कां सूदमश्रसिन्थुसम्बन्थिनीं मूधनि धारयन्ति. 
—Vikramankadevacarita, I. 26, 28. 
Bhoja ruled for a considerably long period from (1010—1055 AD. or) 
1005—1054 A.o.! and hence his laureate, Cittapa, must have flourished in 
that period or roughly in the 11th century A.D. They were thus contempo- 
rares of Bilhana (1030—1100 ap.), Dhanapéla (1000—1050) author of 
Tilaka-manjari, and Dhanamjaya, author of Daiarüpaka. 


King Räja-räja-narendra, the patron of Nannaya-Bhatta, and Nannaya- 
Bhatta, (about 1050 A.p.), the dictator of the literary world of those days, 
the earliest among the Telugu poets and the first of the triumvirate who 
translated the Maha-Bharata into Telugu flourished in the same period 


References to. Citllapa in Telugu Literature :— 
Chittapa was not quite unknown to Telugu literature. I could pick out 


— —À 


1. Vide S. K. DE: Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. 1, pp. 146-7: and P. V. KANE: 
History of Alenkira Literature, p. XCVII. д 
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five references to our poet from the 'Prabandhas' in Telugu : |[Translitera- 
tion of Telugu quotations are given below.] 
1. $rinátha (1360—1400 A.D.) : Bhima-khanda, I. 
2  érinütha : Siva-ratri-mahátmya, I. 
' चित्रवाग्जुम्भणप्रख्यु' च्ित्तपाख्यु › 
3 Pina Virabhadra (1430—1480 a.D.): Srügära-Säkuntala, 1. 17. 
चित्तपवचनराजिनिबन्धनंबुन 
दार-( घारा ? )-महापुराध्यक्षु महिम 
4. Jakkana (1400—1425 a.p.): Vikramarka caritra, I. 11. 
trey Farag Raga Raaz 
महिनि सुबन्धु सार्वभोमु, नात्म दलचि 


5. Somaya: Arunäcala-puräne (MS )—As cited in the Prabandha-: 
nüvali (p. 146) an anthology in Telugu, ed. by Pandit V. PRABHAKARA 
&asrRi. (1918 Madras) 


25 चित्तपु शातवाहनु सुबन्धु ... ... 
तुगीर्वाणकवुलनु प्रणति सेसि. * | 
6. Potayárya (1466 A.D.): Prasanga-Ratnavali, an anthology in Sarhs- 


krit. (MS.—Vide : D.C.S. MSS.— Vol. XX, P. 8065—70, Govt. Oriental MSS 
Library, Madras) 








' कालिदास-भवभूति-मयूरान 
बाण-हर्ष-जयदेव-सुबन्धून्‌ 
चित्तपाद-( दि  )कविवर्यसमूहान 


नव्यकाब्यरचनाय नमामि.” 


Probably the Telugu literary world of Srinàtha's days might have known 
of Cittapa, or perhaps Srinatha, the Kavi-sdrvabheuma, being a searching in- 
vestigator into the literary treasures of the Sarnskrit language of the various 
parts of India, might have known the poetic compositions of Cittapa. It 1s not 
also unlikely that Pina Virabhadra, Jakkana, Somaya, and Potayärya might 
have taken the name of Cittapa from the ' kavipraíasti' verses of the works 
of $rinatha, for $rinätha was perhaps the only Telugu poet who had men- 
tioned so many Sarhskrit poets in his works. 


The mention of Cittapa in the Introductory verses of the Stra-rátri-mà- 
hatmya is of special importance to Telugu literature. Some eminent scholars, 
seeing the dissimilarity of style between this poem and the other acknow- 
ledged works of Srinàtha came to the conclusion that it is not a work of Sri- 
nätha but only attributed to him. This allusion to Cittapa in S. R. 
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M. taken in conjunction with the reference to Cittapa in Bhima-khanda, en- 
ables us to conclude that S.R.M. also might have been a work of Srinätha. 
The immaturity of its style might be due to the fact that it was the product 
of the author's juvenile endeavours. 


Conclusion :— 
From the quotation in the 5. R. M. 


चित्रवाग्जुम्भणप्रख्यु चित्तपास्यु,' 
we can infer that Cittapa was an adept in what is known as ' Cilra-kavità '. 
The verse‘ ayy qi? was cited by Bhoja in the 5. K. A. as an example of 
चित्रोक्ति Probably our poet had written a poem (replete with चित्रकविता) 
which might have been lost to us. We are inclined to think that Bhoja might 
have cited anonymously in the Sr. Pra. many ‘Slokas* of our poet. This point 
has yet to be investigated after the complete publication of that work. To 
satisfy the curiosity of litterateurs, we shall append below the verses of Cittapa 
so far as they could be gleaned from the anthologies and works on ° Sahitya’. 


List of Abbreviations and Bibliographical Noles. 
A.T.—Alamikára-llaka : By Vágbhata (Kávyamala, 43, 1915). 
A.K.—Alamküra-kaustubha : By ViSvesvara (K. M. 66, 1898). 
A.S.—Alaimkara-Sekhara : By Kesava Mifra (К. М. 50, 1926). 
K.A.—Kuralayananda : By Appaya-diksita (N. S. P. ed. 1925). 
K.V.S.—Kavindra-vacena-samuccaya : Ed. F. W. THOMAS, (Biblio- 

theca Indica, Calcutta, 1912). 

6. K.P.—Karya-praküia : Ву Mammata (Govt. Oriental Series, My- 
sore, 1922). 

7. K.M.—Körya-mimänısä: By Räjasekhara (Gaekwad's Oriental 
Series, 3rd ed., 1934). 

8. K.AS.—Köryälaıkära-sütra: By Vàmana (Poona Oriental Book 
Agency, 1927). 

9. G.R.M.—Geana-ratna-mahodadhi : (Ed. EGGELING. Ed. BHIMASENA 
SARMA). 

10. CM.—Cilra-mimanisa : By Appaya-diksita (K. M. 38, 1907). 

11. CM.Kh.—Citra-mimahsá-khandana : (K. M. 38, 1907). 

12. D.Kh.P.—Dasavatára-khanda-prasasti : (Bombay, 1860). 

I3. P.T.—"Padya-tarangini : By Vrajanitha. 

14. Р.К.—Райуа-тасопа : By Laksmana Bhatfa (N. S. Press, 1912). 

15. P.V.—*Padya-veni : By Venidatta. 

16. Bh.P.—Bhoja-prabandha : By Ballàla (Nirpayaságar Press, 1928). 

17. R.G.—Rasa-gangüdhara : By Jagannátha (K.M. 12, 1916). 

18. R.J.—Resike-jivana : By Gadüdhara (printed in Nágari, no date). 
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SP. Säriga-dhara-paddhati (Ed. P. PETERSON, B. S. P. Series 
No. 37, Bombay, 1888). 


SRM —Siva-rütri-Máhátmya (in Telugu): By Srinàtha. (Telugu 


Academy ed.), 1918. 

S Pra.—Srügara-prakáta (Ch. XXII—XXIV): By Bhoja. (Ed. Y 
Y. S. RAMANUJAMUNI, Madras,) 1926. 

Skm. (or) Sadukti.—Sadukti-karnámrta : By Sridharadäsa. (Ed. 
M. M. RAMAVATARA SHARMA, and HAR DUTT SHARMA, 
Punjab Oriental Series, No. XV, 1933, Lahore). 

S.A.A.—* Sabhyálamkarana-samyoga-5rhgara : By Govimdajit. 

S.K.A.—Saerasvali-Kan{habherana : By Bhoja, (K. M. 94; 2nd ed. 
1934). 

S Sam —*Sdra-sangraka : By Sambhudasa. 

S D.—Saühitya-darpana : By Visvanatha Kaviraja (N. S. FP. ed. 


1922). 
S.R.Bh.—Subhäşita-ratna-Bhändägāra : (Nimayasigara Press 
Bombay, 1905). 


S R.K.—* Subhdsita-ratna-kofa : By Bhatta Srikpsna. 

S.R.A.—* Subhasita-ratnakara. 

Su.Sam.—* Subhasita-samcaya. 

S&H.A—*Subhasita-harávali : By Harikavi. 

Sbhv.—Subhasitávali: By  Vallabhadeva. (Ed. Р. PETERSON, 
B. S. P. Series, 1886, Bombay) 

S M.—* Sükti-Mukiavali : By Jalhapna. (To be out in Gaekwad' s 
Oriental Series). 

S. RL—* Sükti-ratnàvali : By Vaidyanatha. 


(N.B.—Books marked with an asterisk are not printed. For quotations 
from these, Dr. THOMAS’ Introduction to K.V.S. is our authority). 





सम्भोगसख्यमिव पातु वपुः स्म-{ पु? ] रारे 


[ Skm. 1. 28. ii 8. р. 22. ( ` क्षित्तपस्य ') 5. Pra. 1. | 8. ( Anonymous ) ]. 


अत्युचाः परितः स्फुरन्ति गिरयः स्फारास्तथाम्भोधयः 
तानेतानपि बिञ्नती किमपि я жп аыр яа: 

ambe मुहुर्मुहुः स्तुतिमिति प्रस्तौमि यावद्भुव- | 
ета какта! वाचस्ततोमुद्रिताः . 
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[ Skm. IIL. 8. ii. p. 191. (*fezmqeq?); 501. (81. ) 165. ४9. ( “हनूमतः ” ) 
K. P. ad. V. 2. ( Anon ); ' In JHALAKIKAR's ed, of the Küvya-prakasa the 
verse is attributed, on the authority of the Dipikd commentary of Jayanta 
Bhatta, to a poet named Paficaksari who is said to have addressed it to king 
Bhoja’. (5. K. DE. Notes on Authors to his ed. of the Padyavali, p. 239 ); 
A. T. p. 37 ( Anon. ); A. S. ( Kàvyamálà ed.) p. 190 ( Anon. ); C. M. p. 44 
oe ); С М. КА. р. 19 ( Апоп.); R. G. p. 346 (Anon.); 5. RI. 45. b, 762 

Апоп. ) 


3, समुद्रान्योक्ति: . 


अन्यः कः क्षारवाद्धे त्वमिव नियमितो वानरा नरा 
वि्रेणकेन कोऽन्यसूवमिब करपुटीपात्रमात्रेण पीत: 
जल्पं निच्छं ( 5/८ 107 त्यन्नित्यं ० त्वं ) प्रथूर्मिध्वनिमिरवतरत्फेनकूराद्ददसैः 
स्पा धत्ते पयोधेरधिकमधिपुरं निर्मितो यस्तडागः . 
[ Smi. (P. 150 a) ‘ẹ-{ sic for fa ) त्तपस्य, ' ] 


4. संवादानुवाद: ” 
अन्या सांधिगता त्वया क युवती यस्या: स मानग्रही 
याते लोचनगोचरं प्रियतमे संप्रत्यपकामति 
अस्माकं पुनरुमरपूरुपशता*छेषप्रगल्भात्मना- 
मेताइऱयनमिज्ञपूरुषपरिघ्वन्गे कुतः साध्वसम्‌, 
[ Skm. V. 24. iv. p. 294. ( ` क्षि्तपस्य ). ] 


3. अतिदानप्‌. ° 
अन्विष्यद्धिर्य चिरात्कथमपि प्राप्येत यद्यर्थिभि 
aM & gaa: प्रतिदिन यत्नात्समन्विष्यति 
प्राप्ती चिन्तितमात्रकं दददसौ चिन्तातिरिक्तप्रदं 
त्वामालोक्य विदीर्यते यदि न तद्‌ ग्रावैव चिन्तामणि: 
[ Skm. IIL 18. v. p. 199. ( ' छित्तपस्य ). ] 


б. ‘TATE: 
अभ्युद्धता वसुमती दलिते रिपूरः 
क्षिप्तकमं कबठिता बलिराजलक्ष्मी 
एकत्र जन्मनि कृतं तदनेन यूना 
जन्मत्रये यदकरोत्‌ पुरुषः पुराणः 


[ 501. (B. 1653) (' छित्तपस्य' ) Skm. Il. 54. i. p. 224. ( ` श्रीहनूमतः °), 
Bh . P. 216 8. p. 48 ( Attributed to Sakalya); S. K. A. ad. 1. 76. p. 71 and 
V. 176. p. 716 ( Anon.) Variants in Bh. P. ; अत्यु 1० अभ्यु; दलितोऽरिवगेः for 
аў еіс. क्रोडीकृता 19 क्षिप्तकमं; बलवता 10 कवलिता, ] | 
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7. ач 
आकर्षन्निव at धमन्निव खुरैः पथाधंमुज्सन्रिव 
स्वीकुर्वन्निव खं पिबन्निव दिशो वायून्‌ समश्नन्निव 
साब्ारप्रकरा स्पृशन्रिव महीं छायामसृष्यन्निव 
अन्नज्ञामरवीज्यमानवदनः श्रीमान्‌ इयो धावति. 


[5. Р. 5383 4. ( `श्रीसिंहदत्तस्य ?); 5019. 2419 8. ( * श्रीसिंहद्तस्प ); 
Skm. III. 25. i. p. 203 (‘feager’ ); Variants in Skm. a7 for qaa; WT 
for @t:; The rest 3 lines.... दिशसछायाममर्पक्षिव areas at a aH 
श्रीमन्नाथ सवाजिराट तव कर्थ॑ माहग्गिरां गोचरः . ) 


8. “मृगी” 
आदाय मांसमखिलं स्तनवजं मा 
मां मु वागुरिक याहि कुर प्रसादम्‌ 
अद्यापि हष्पकवलग्रहणानभिज्ञा 
मद॒त्मंचचलदश: शिशवों मदीयाः ( छित्तपस्य ) 


[ Skm. IV. 47. V. p. 259; 5. P. 4015( ‘qen’ j; Sbhv. 660 ( Anon. ); 
ті. (В) (“ ячёт:’); Р. №. ХШ. 14. (“жеп”) 5и. Ѕат. (Апоп.) 
This verse is found in the ° Kurangi-paricaka" of unknown authorship ( vide 
Brhat-stotra-ratnäkara, vol. IL. In Telugu Characters ). The above paiicaka 
is included in the Sfotra-patha or ' Prayer-book ' of the South Indian 
Vaispavites. Variants in Sbhv.( a ) अङ्गात्‌ for अङ्ग (c) घासकवलग़सनानभिङ्ञो for 
आाष्पकवलम्रहणानमिज्ञा, ( ४) मन्मागेवोक्षणपरस्तनयो मदीयः. ] 


9. “и: 
कण्ठच्छायमिषेण कल्परजनी मुत्त॑समन्दाकिनी- 
भूषापन्नगकेलिपानकपरादेकोन पञ्चाशतं 
वातानप्युपसंहरन्नवतु वः कल्पान्तशन्तौ शिवः 
[ Sm. 1 5. i. p- 5. ( ` चित्तपस्य ' ) ] 


10. Fe: ’ 
णिनखरप्रोतादिकोलामिष 
विश कार्णवतानितान्तमुदितौ तौ मत्स्यकूर्माबुभी 
[Skm. I. 18 ii, p. 15 (‘freer’); S. P. 95 ( ` छिन्रमस्य' ); 5/1. 
(B and P) ( ` चित्तपस्य ' ); $. К. А. Ш. 104, ४ 5. 361 (Anon. ); S. R. Bh. 1. 54 
4. р. 5. ] 
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11. “FR: 
का त्वे कुन्तलमल्लुकीतिरहह कासि स्थिता न क्वचित्‌ 
सख्यस्तास्तव कुत्र कुत्र वद वाग्लकषमीरुचः सँत्रति 
वाम्याता चतुराननस्य वदनं लक्ष्मीर्मुरारेस्रः , 
कान्तिर्मेण्डलमैन्दवं मम पुनर्नाद्यापि विभ्रामभूः . 
[ Skm. IIL 50. 1. ए- 221. ( ` छित्तपस्य ° ), ] 
12. "नर्मदायाः समुद्रस्य च संवादः ' 
कालिन्दि व्हि कुम्भोद्भवजलधिरहं नाम गृहृणासि कस्मात्‌ 
झत्रोमें नमँदाई त्वमपि वदसि मे नाम कस्मात्‌ सपत्न्याः 


मालिन्यं तर्हि कस्मादनुहरमि मिलत्करनेमीलवोनां 
बाष्पाम्भोमिः किमासां समजनि कुपितः कुन्तलक्षोणिपालः 


= 


—{ Skm. III. 1. it. p. 187. ( * ferret" ); 4. K. p. 274; ( Anon. ); К. А.р. 
83(Anon); S. Sam. III. 101. ( Апоп.); 5. R. K. 79 ( Anon. ); Attributed to 
Murari in R. J. II. 5. p. 20. Dr. F. W. THOMAS says ( Intro. to K. V. 5. p. 38) 
' From a poem relating to a Kuntaleévara’ as the above ren," 
He adds (p.ix) ' The verse Strat fafa Gere is perhaps by the same 
author ' i. e. Cittapa. ] 

13. किं ते निर्जिताः 


[ Dr. THOMAS takes this as the ' pratika ' of a verse perhaps lost to. us 
Commenting on the verse “pief given above, Visvesvara writes ( А. К. 
9. 274 ) : “ अन्न किमासां समजनीति मालवीनां रोदननिमित्ते प्रृष्टे तत्प्रियमरणरूपनिमित्तमनाख्याय 
कुपितः क्षोणिपाल: इति तत्कारणममिहितमिति कारणनिवन्धना. अतरैव मालवान्याति प्रस्थितेन 
कुन्तलेश्वरेण “किं ते निर्जिताः” इति प्रश्ने तद्वधान्तभविनर्मदाप्रश्नोत्तररूपकार्यममिहितमिति अत्रैव 
का्यनिबन्धनापि, पूर्वस्यां प्रश्नः झाब्द:, उत्तरस्यांतु आर्थं इति विशेष इत्याहुः”. ] 

14. sm’ 
किं वातेन विलङ्गिता न न महाभूतार्दिता किं न न 
श्रान्ता किं न न संनिपातलहरीप्रच्छादिता किं न न 
तत्कि रोदिति मुह्यति श्वसिति किं स्मेरं च धत्ते मुखम्‌ 
ट्टः किं कथयाम्यकारणरिपुः धषी भोज देवोऽनया. 

[K. У. S. 462. p 144 (‘former’) Skm. IIL 6. iv. p, 190 
(  छित्तपस्य ' ). ] 

15. चित्तपकवे: कविता. 


कि वीणाकणितेन किं मधुकरीहुकारितेनापि किम्‌ 
कन्दर्पायुधसिज्ञितेन तरुणीहुकारितेनापि किम्‌ 
मुक्ताम्भःसुभगे खुधासहचरं कर्णोदरं गाहते 
[Sml. 37 b. 193 $. ( ` छित्तपस्य ' ) ] 
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16. ' उच्चावचम्‌? , 

किमस्मान विद्वेक्षि क्षपितबहुदोषव्यतिकरान्‌ 
गुणान्‌ वैधेयानां श्रियमुदयिनो वीक्ष्यधनिनाम्‌ 

परिच्छेदः शौचं विनयपरता चेन्द्रियजयो 
विवेकोऽतः कृत्यै न खळ वयमर्थप्रतिभुवः 

[ Skm. V. 75. ii. ए. 327. ( ` छित्तपस्य ' ) ] 


17. * पश्षाभिधानम ° 
कुरां तस्या जीवति कुशलं पृष्टासि जीवतीत्युक्तम्‌ 
. पुनरपि तदेव कथयसि सृतां नु कथयामि या श्वसिति, 
[ Skm. II. 31. i, p. 89. ('ferqer'); S. K. A. I ad 76.97 9. р. 70 
( Anon. ); A. S. VIIL ad 2. p. 21. ( Anon. ). R. J. VI. 83. p. 146 ( Anon.) ] 
18. प्रतापप्रदीप: 
कूर्मः पादोऽस्य यर्टिमुजगपतिरसी भाजनं भूतधात्री 
वैलोत्पूरः समुद्राः कनकगिरिरये FARE: 
अर्चि्ण्डांशुरोचिगगनमलिनिमा कञ्चलं दह्यमाना 
त्रुत्रेणी पतंगा ज्वलति रघुपते त्वत्मतापप्रदीपः 
[ Sml. (P) 140 a. ( “-त्तपस््य ' ). ] 
18a. गॉरीविभज्यमानार्थ 
[ Skm. L. 10. iv. p. 9 ( ` कस्यचित्‌ ' ); Sm. (P) 3 b (‘Ra ). As 


this is found in Muräri’s Anargha-Räghava (VII. 118) it is not given here 
in full ]. 





19. “д: j 





[ Skm. IV. 67. у. р. 274 ( aga); P. R. X1. 40. ( ` कस्यापि” ) 
S. A. S. VI. (251) ( ` कस्यापि ). ] 
20, ' संबादानुवाद्‌ः " 
तेषां त्वं निधिरागसामसहना मानोन्नता साप्यतो 
गन्तन्यं भवता न तदगृहमिति त्वं वार्यसे यासि चेत्‌ 
गाउँ मेखलया बळान्नियमितः कर्णोत्पलेनाहतः | 
क्षिप्तः पादतले तदेकशरणो मन्ये चिरं स्थास्यति 
[ Skm. V. 24. ii. p; 294 ( ` छितपस्य ° ). ] 
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21. 'smq:' 
दिकालात्मसमेव यस्य विभुता यत्तत्र विद्योतते 
यत्रामुष्य सुधोभवन्ति किरणा रादो स यासामभूत्‌ 
यस्तत्पित्तमुषःय॒ योऽस्य विधये यस्तस्य जीवातवे 
वोढा बदूगुणमेष मन्मधरिपो स्ताः पान्तु वो मूर्तयः. 
[ Skm. 1. 17. ii. ए. 14 ( ` चित्तपस्य ' ); 5. К. А.П. ай. 53; 66 &. р. 181 
( Anon. J; K. A. asan ex. of ‘ Ekavali * p. 118.( Anon. ); S. R. Bh. I. 77 8. 
7 p. ( Anon. ). ] 
[ Variants in 5. K. A.—' स यस्य हविषे ' for “atseq frat’ )] 
22, ' खङ्गः  [ राजप्रशंसा ' ] 
देव त्वँ मलयाचलोऽसि भवतः श्रीखण्डशाखी भुज- 
स्तस्मिन्‌ कालभुजन्गमो निवसति स्फृञत्कृपाण च्छलात्‌ 
एष स्त्ा्गमनगेलं Ree 
दीर्घ ब्योमविसारिनिर्मलयशञोनिमोकमुन्मुच्चति, 
| Skm. IIL. 28. i. p. 206 ( ‘feaqeq’ ) S. R. Bh. 185 41. p. 112. ( Anon.) 
D, Kh, P. 101 41. ] 


23. ' युद्धस्थली › 
देव त्वद्गुजयोर्बलं न गदितुं बाचा वयं श्मः 
कुवाणा हृदयेऽपि तत्पुलकिताः प्रत्यन्गमेते वयम्‌ 
झक्ता सैव पुनस्तवासिपतनच्छित्नद्विषत्कन्धरा- 
रन्ध्ोद्वान्तसमीरभैरवरवा युद्धस्थली जत्पितुम्त, 
| Skm. IIL. 39. i. p. 213, ( ` छितपस्य ' ). ] 
24. प्रियाव्याख्यानम्‌ ' 
वीन्द्र भाति जगन्रिधाम गगनं विश्वं चतुर्देवतम्‌ 
पञ्चान्नायमिद्‌ च वाच्ययमयं षट्सायको मन्मथः 
ania: परिबत्सरोएजलघिर्फारं धरामण्डलम्‌ 
दिकचक्रंनवनायकं क्ञितिपतिश्चेष्ठ त्वयि ज्ञाति 
[ Skm. IIL 11. iv. p. 194. ( * छित्तपस्य ' ). The king to whom the verse is 
25. “छित्तपस्तु 
न पुष्कली ते सवलोके जनता किन्तु सामरी 
विकली झल्कमात्रेभ महती निष्कलीष्यते ' 
इतिसामान्येनाह. कथं विकला कालविरोषवाचिनो 
етей विषयत्वादावेव भवतीति भोजोपि- 
‘ar निवसन्त्यस्यामिति मठी, ” 
[ G. R. M. (Ed. EccELING. p. 80; BHIMASENA SARMA'S ed. p. 44 
[, नामगुणाध्यायः , ८४. 46 dl. ] 
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निरानन्द: कौन्दे मधुनि विधुरों बालबकुछे 
रसाले साळम्बो लवमपि लवङ्ग न रमते 
म्रियङ्गी नासङ्गं रचयति न चृते विचरति 





[ Skm. IV 29. у. р. 246 (* чє’); 5. К. А. ай. І. 69. 81 81. 9. 96 
( Anon. ); A. Т. р. 49 ( Anon.); Smi, (B) 37 b( ' चित्तपत्य ') Su. Sam. XVIII 
8. (Anon.); P. У. МІ. 58 Ь. (“еп”); Р.Т. 77 (Апоп.); 5. RI 517 
( Anon. ); №. /. Ш. 30. p. 56 ( Anon. ). Variant in S. K. A. ‘न साले” £07 'रसाले' 
Dr. Hak Dutt SHARMA writes on p. 66 of his Introduction to the Skm 
AUFRECHT remarks that the reading ( for Navakara's verse in Skm. II. 156 
iii. p. 170 — rl +75 wq परिभुक्तोज्झितरसे etc, ) in the medtas 
І. 81 ( Nirmayasägara edn. ) is much better. I therefore, give the verse in full,’ 
and cites verbatim the first line of Navakara as cited above and lines 2-4 of 
S. K. A. Though the ' pratikas' of the two verses are identical and though 
both of them treat of a saz, the two verses differ from the latter part of line 
1. The first line of Navakara is cited, as noted by Dr. SHARMA, by Vamana 
їп Мв К. А. 5. II. 1. 12 and hence the author of this verse should have been 
earlier than Vāmana (750—800 А. D.) and much earlier than our poet 
Cittapa who was a coeval of King Bhoja. To remove this confusion the 
verse of Navakara also may be cited here : 


"gue: — 
तर a 


निरानन्द: कोन्दे म्धुनि परिभुक्तोज्झितरसे 
बनेष्वम्भोजानामबिकृतसुखेषु प्रतिहता: 

इदानीं चूतानां मुकुलमधुषु प्रेमसरसा- 
नवीनेष्वाकूतं दघति परिगाढं मधुलिहः. 


—Skm. II. 156. ii. p. 170 ( ` नवक्का-क-रस्य, ” ) ] 


27. Ё रिपु . 3 
पदभ्यामुरुयुगं विभज्य भुजयोरमध्यं निपीड्योरसा 
पाश्ेंषु प्रसभ॑ प्रहत्य नखरेद॑न्ताविलप्याघरम 
संसुप्तानवंबोध्य युष्मदहितान[ भूयो$पि भुडूक्ते वने 
किं कान्ता सुरतैषिणी, नहि. नहि ब्यघ्री करालानना. 
[ Sim. IIT. 41. iii. р. 215 ( 'छित्तपत्य' ); 5. #. .4.४.500 8. 5, 731 ( Anon.)] 
28, ‘gna apt: 
q राजलक्ष्म्या हरितमणिमयः पौख्षाब्धेस्तरड्रो 
भम्नप्रत्यर्थिवंशोल्वणविजयकरिस्त्यानदानाम्बुप्ग 
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संग्रामज्ञासताम्यन्नरपतिसुयशोराज हंसाम्बुबाहः 
खड्ग: क्ष्मासीविदड: समिति विजयते माळवाखण्डलस्य 
[ Skm. IT, 30, 1. p. 207 ( “छित्त-स्य?); 5. R. Bh. 110 śl. p. 123. 
Variants: Line 2 above isl. 3 and L 3 is 1. 2 in S$. R. Bi, स्नान for Sam, 
ताम्यन्मुर्पति 1०7 ताम्यन्नरपतिसु. ( The last line above in S. D. X. ad. 33; p. 525. )]) 


29. * सामान्यचाद:' 


н : क (Lost) 
पाथोदेषु तटाभिघातदिवसादारभ्य न स्ताम्यति 
नूनं मालवराजदिग्जयविधो तः पोतमम्भोनिधे- 
माद्यदून्धगजलवन्मदनदीगन्धानुविद्धं पयः. 
[| Skm. III 1. iii. p. 187 ( ठित्तपस्य' ). ] 
30. य मूत्येवोऽस्वुकपालूदाम जगतां 
c. frd enge... 


[ 3. ( ` छित्तपस्य ` ). Not available to the present writer in full, ] 
3l. ° qet: 


भेके: कोटरशायिभिर्मृतमिव क्षमान्तर्गत कच्छपे 
st पाठीनेस्तनुपक्कपीठळटनाद्यस्मिन मुहुमूर्छितम्‌ 

मनेव सरस्वकाळजळलदेनागत्य त्चेष्रितम 
येनाकुम्भनिमभवन्यकरिणां यूथः पयः: पीयते. 


[ Skm. IV. 23. у. р. 242 ('famueq!) S'. P. 777 ( ` अकालजलदस्य ) 
Р. ॥. ॥. 62३ ( ' अकाळजलदस्य ' ); Sbhv. 843 ( ` दाक्षिणात्यस्य ' ); 5॥. Sam. XL. 3 
(Anon. ); 5. №. К. Ш. 72. ( Anon. ; P. R. XIV. 77. ( “ भोजप्रबन्धात्‌ ' ) Вл. Р, 
201 §]. ( Attributed to a Brahmans); S. R. Bh. 65 ©. р. 223 ( दाक्षिणात्यस्य ' ), 
Dr. THOMAS says (Intro. to K. V. S. p. X): ' Translated by TAWNEY 
Prabandha-cinfümani, p. 43 Two of the anthologies (S. P., and P. V.) 
attributed the verse to Akalajalada. If this is correct, the verse should have 
been composed by a poet much anterior to Cittapa, for we know from 
Räjasekhara that Akälajalada was his great grandfather (vide: Intro. p. 
xxx to K. M.). The poet is so called probably because of the use of 

अकालजलद्‌ in this stanza. ] 


32. नमंदानदी 


मचन्मातन्गहस्तच्युतमदमदिरामोदमत्तालिजारु 
स्नानः सिद्धाङ्गनानां 
साय ти ай TETAS 








[Skm. V. 11. iii. p. 285. ( ‘farer’ ) ] 
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33. 


34. 


* यहा: ! 
मातु: खेद्मयं ततान प्रथुकः कोडेन धात्र्यामसौ 
TOAST: पुरन्दरपुरख्रीन्यस्तकण्ठग्रह: 
ज्यायानप्यभिनत्पितामहपर्द नित्याविनीतस्तनू- 
जन्मा ते यडासां गणस्तदुचितत्रीडोसि तत्वीतने 
[ Skm. II. 47, ü. p. 219. ( ` छित्तपस्म ' ); 571. (5). 168 3 (' हनुमतः' ). | 
гах 
मिथ्या देव भुजेन तेऽल्पविभवः कल्पद्रुमः स्पते 
नह्यतं भुवनत्रयाभयमहासत्री क्पाणोऽर्चति 
चिन्त्यस्तत्र भवान्‌ सकल्पविटपी यस्यैतदेकार्ण वे 
कल्पान्ते विनिवेइय विश्वमखिलं छायासु शोते हृरिः. 
[ Skm. IIL. 8. iii. P. 192; ( бачча”); 
S. K. A. III. 101 &l, p. 359 ( Anon. ). ] 





35. अत्युक्तिः › 
मौली धारय पुण्डरीकममिते तन्वात्मनो विक्रमे 
चक्राङ्कं वह पादपद्ममवनीं दोष्णा समभ्युद्धर 
लक्ष्मीं निकटे निवेशाय भव ज्यायान्‌ दिवीकस्पते- 
विश्वान्तःकरणेकचौर तदपि ज्ञात हरिः खल्त्रसि. 
[ Skm. IIL 12; 1 р. 194. ( * бечет’). 
S. K. A. I. 90 ál p. 64, ( Anon. ). ] 
36. [Not available now in full. ] 
यस्याघो गगनं रसातलमुपर्यभोधयोऽभ्यतरे 
[ Sm. B. 168 3. ( ‘Preven’. 
37. ‘ar: 
रामः सेन्यसमन्वितः कृतञ्चिलासेतुर्यदम्भो निघे 
पारं लड्ितवान्‌ पुरा तदधुना ना्र्य॑मुत्पादयेतः 
एकाकिन्यपि सेतुबन्धरहितान्‌ सकलापि वारां निधौ 
न्हेलामिस्तव देव कीतिवानिता यस्मात्समुक्लङ्गति 
| Skm. IIL 50; ii. Р. 221. ( ` छित्तवस्य ° ). ] 
38. ‘sr 
लभ्यन्ते यदि वाञ्छितानि यमुनाभागीरथीसंगमे 
देव प्रेष्यजनस्तवेब भवतो भर्तव्यत्ां वाञ्छति 
नन्वेतन्मरणान्न किं नु मरणे कायात्मनो विच्युति 
दां जीव मनम्त्वदड घिकमते कायो$त्र नः केवलम्‌ 





[ 1. Sadukii. IIL 14. iii. p. 196. ' छित्तपस्य 
2. S. К. A. II. 344. p. 255 ( Anon. ).] 
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लूने पञ्च ततश्वतुष्टयमिति खक्‌संनिवेदी: शिर: 
पद्मैरन्यतमावलोकनमितरुच्छालितैराचितः 
हस्तस्पेरीबज्ञेन मि दशमं मूर्धानमध्यासयन्‌ 
शम्भोरुद्तसाहसैकर सिकः कैर्न स्तुतो रावणः. 
[ Sadukti. V. 22. v. p. 293. ( ` छित्तपस्य ). ] 


40. ‘зд’ 
वर्षासंश्नुतपीतिमानमनवं स्तबच्धाड़िप्रहस्तदय॑ 
भेक मूप्रि निगृह्य कज्जलरजइयामं भुजङ्गं स्थितम्‌ 
मुग्धव्याधवधृस्तवारिनगरे FF FT 
स्वणोपस्कृतमुटिसायकधिया साकूतमाकषेति 
[ Sadukti. III. 45. iii. 5. 218. * हित्तपस्य ›. ] 
41. ` वाचां...सरमणस्तस्थेवनं लोमद 
[ Given by Dr. THOMAS in his Intro. toK. V. S. as from Skm. IIL. 3, but 
it is not found in the Lahore ed. of Sky. | 
42. ‘E? 


वाल्मीकेः कतमोऽसि कस्त्वमथवा व्यासस्य येनेष भो 

этет: स्यात्तव भोजभृूपतिमुजस्तम्मस्तुतावुद्यमः 
पन्नु: पर्वेतमारुस्क्षसि, विधुस्पश करेणेहसे 
दोर्भ्या सागरमुत्तितीर्षसि qf ga: किमत्रोत्तरम. 
[ Sadukti. III. 8. i. p. 191. ' छित्तपस्य '. ] 









मार्गे पल्लवित पुरं प्रविशतः शाखादवतैस्द्रतम 

घ्रातरभाविनि दर्शने मुकुलितं दृष्टे तदेव त्वायि 

ева फलिते च संप्रति मनोराज्यद्रमेणाद्य मे. 
[ Sadukti. III. 11. iii. p. 194. “ छित्तपस्य ', ] 


44. अधपाठेः 
सप्ताम्भोधीन पिबद्धिदिशिदिशि सरितः स्वादयद्धिस्तडाग- 

व्यूहूं गण्डषयद्धिगंगनतलगतां Tee 
यात्रायां यत्र हेलाचलतुरगचमूशश्रदुष्दुतधुली 


qi FI | 
[ Sadukti. 111. 36. v. p. 212. ' fame. ] 
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समाजे सम्नाजां, सदसि विदुष्षां, धाम्नि धनिनां 
निकाये नीचानामपि च रमणीनां परिषदि 
कथंचिद्यत्र स्म: क्षणमतिथयस्तत्र शणुम 
स्फुरद्रोमो ड्रेदा : सुभग | भवतः पौरुषकथा:, 
[ 1. Sadukti. III. 20 i. p. 200. * ठित्तपस्य '. 
2 S. R. Bh. 152 &l. p. 110. ( Anon. ). ] 


समालम्ब्यान्योन्ये मखणचरणाः कम्पनजुषो 
न याताः के чї सति जरूघिबन्धे कपिमटा 
त्समुत्त्य प्रायात्परमपरपारं स हनुमान. 
[ Sadukti. IV. 72. v. p. 277. “ छित्तपस्य ', ] 


AZ, “यथा छित्तपस्य :-- 


* साक्षात्हते$्थ लवण कृतिदिड्मुखाना 
मृष्णंकूतोषर्चिंषि विशेकृदमाळृदांस्ते 

आस्याकृता: कृतनमस्कृतयोर्थमर्ध 
कृत्यत्नती च ज्रपत्ती च नूपस्य जग्मुः ' 


[ Ganaratnamahodadhi, Il Samäsaganädhyäya, under ही 98, p. 140 
( EcGELING's ed.) P. 77 ( Pandit BHIMASEN SARMA's ed. ). ] 
48. * गुण: ° 


“аі чтачаї тє न किमय॑ प्रह्मदकब्नन्द्रमा 
गम्भोरो न किमम्बुधिः क्षितिस्तां राम: स जेता न किम 
किं त्वेकैकगुणस्तुतौ न हि वयं शक्तास्तदेतदगुण- 
"gai सुमहोत्सवाय तपते त्वामेकमेव स्तुमः 
[ Sadukti. ILL 4. ii. p. 189. ‘ foren’. ] 
49. भोजदेवप्रशंसा 


(a) स्वामिन्नम्बुजनाथ | धूजटिशिरश्चड़ामणे चन्दम 
पादौ बां प्रणतोऽस्मि साधु बदते क्षब्रप्रसूती युवाम्‌ 
राजा यझ्ुपसेबिताड्िरखिलक्ष्मापालचूडाइात- 
रासीदस्ति भविष्यति क्षितितळे श्रीभोज्देचो पमः 


[ Sadukti. II. i. p. 186. ‘frateq.’ From this verse it is plainly known that 
Bhoja and Cittapa were contemporaries. | 
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49. (}) ' अत्युक्तिः ! 
' हंसज्योत्न्राकुमुदविशदे सैकते ऽस्मिन्‌ सरस्बा 
वादयतं चिरतरमभूत्सिद्धयूनोः कयोश्चित्‌ 
एको ब्रूते प्रथमनिहतं कैटमे कंसमन्य 
स त्वं तत्त्वं कथय भवता को हतस्तत्र पूवम्‌ 


[ (1) Sadukti. III. 12. ii. P. 194. "छित्तपस्य', (2.) This Soka is found quoted 
in Rájasekhara's ' Kdryaminümsa' p.43; IX Ch. (Anon) beginning with 
` ज्योलनापूर्रसरविझदे '. As the verse is quoted by Rajasekhara ( 880-920 A. D. ), 
it cannot be Cittapa's. (3.) DImanyáloka-locana, p. 110 ( N. S. P. ed. 1911 )— 
( Anon )—beginning with ‘siega and with some variants: fẹ 
for &mx etc. (4) S. K. A. IV. 88. p. 454 ( Anon.)—beginning with चन्दज्योत्त्ना 
(5) K. A. p. 17. ( Anon.) ' चन्दज्योत्स्नाविशद (6) Vyakti-viveka Ш. р. 126 
( ' ज्योत्स्नापूर " Anon.) (7) Hemacandra's commentary on his own Küryganusisand, 
p. 147. ( safest etc. Anon. ) 


ASAT — 'UNDIFFERENTIATED ', 'FORMLESS', "INCAPABLE 
OF PERCEPTION BY THE SENSES' IN VEDIC PROSE 
By 
HANNS OERTEL 


It is well known that the Vedànta scholastics in their cosmogonic and 
ontological discussions interpret sal as naémaripavydkriam vesiu ‘an object 
differentiated as to name and form , while they define asa! not as ' absolute 
non-being' (3$ümyaparalvam, alyantasallvam) but as avyaktüvastha, prän 
nümarüpavyükaranát 'a state in which individuation and differentiation have 
not yet taken place" (e.g. Sankara on Ved. Sa. 1.4.15 ; 2.1.17; on Brh. Ar, 
Up. 1.2.1 ; Sayana, RV Commentary, Introduction, p. 7, 22-25 of Max Mi- 
LER's second ed.) 

It seems worth while to call attention to a few Brihmana passages in 
which the meaning of eset * formless, without distinct shape, not accessible 
to sensual perception ' is clear : 

1. Asal as epitheton of antariksa. 

TS 54.6.4 asad iva và antariksam cannot mean that the space between 
heaven and earth does not exist but must refer to its invisibility, its lack 
of definite form. The parallel passage K.21.8 (47, 21-23) characterizes the 
antariksa by the epithets endrambhena and andyatana with which compare 
KB. 29.5 (140, 21-22 LINDNER's ed.) andrambhanam vad idam antariksam 
apratisthánam. Both passages refer to the intangibility of the antariksa. 

Very similar is PB. 3.102 — 2173 in s earth and heaven (суат 
lokah and asou lokah) are contrasted with the antariksa. PB. 3.10.2. discusses 
a certain kind of vistufi in which the first and the third vistáva (subdivision 
of a stoma) are sung fifteen times in all three rounds, while the middle vistave 
is used fourteen times only. This visfuli is therefore called nirmadhyd literally 
‘without (WACKERNAGEL, Ai. Gr. ii. 1, р. 283, 26) middle’ ie. ‘ defective 
as regards the middle visfdra’. The three visföve are then identified with 
the three worlds : the first and third with earth and heaven respectively, the 
second with the entariksa. Then the text continues: estiva và aya loko 
'"stivdsau chidram ivedam antariksam (cf. KB. 20.3 [90, 17 LINDNER's ed. | 
vivrtam iva hidam antariksam where KB. vivrtam—PB. chidram). CALAND 
translates PB. 3.10.2 * This world (the earth) can be said to exist and yonder 
world (the sky) can be said to exist [with the note : 'in so far as they are 
visible' |, but the intermediate region is a hollow, as it were' and PB. 21.73 

This (earthly) world exists, as it were (visibly) ; yonder world (the sky) 
exists, as it were (visibly), but the intermediate region is a void, so to 
speak ', following the Commentary : काळी bhürloko 'stiva vai prüminüm 
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asrayabhitah san spastam upalabhyamäno 'valisthate, talhäseu dyulokas 
castiva grahaganaksatrádibhih prakasamanatvad, ubhayor madhye 'vasthitam 
idam antariksam chidram iva susiram iva mirülmakam (on 21.7.3 chidram 
iva niráfrayam ivaámürtatvàad) bhavati. 


The invisibility of the enferiksa is also stressed at JB. 1.300 = 2.431 
(CALAND, Das Jaiminiya-Brahmana in Auswahl $169, p. 229, 9) deriv imau 
lokáv Gvistamav* iva ' (Of the three worlds) these two (viz. earth and heaven) 
are most discernible, so to speak.' And at Ait Ár. 1.2.3 (84, 15-85, 1 KEITH's 
ed.) trimi phalakani syur ify ähus irayo và ime trivrto loka esdm rüpeneli, 
lat iam nádrlyari, dve eva syálàm, dvau và imau lokáv addhatamav? iva drs- 
vele..., antarendkásah so 'ntariksalokas, tasmád dve eva syátàm, ' Some say 
(the swing) should have three boards in conformity with these (worlds), for 
these tripartite worlds are three (in number). But let him pay no attention 
to this; there should be two (boards) only, for it is only these two worlds 
(viz. earth and heaven) which are seen most distinctly ; the space between 
them is the (invisible) antariksaloka ; therefore there should be only two 
(boards) ". 

There is no Brähmana passage in which the epithet asat is applied to tae 
wind which shares invisibility and formlessness with the air (but cf. Ch Up. 
8.12.2 asariro vàyuh). But Bahidhara on VS. 13.3 sataé ca yonim astatas ca 
virah ' he opened the womb of the sat and the asat' glosses asalah by amür 
tasya vüyrüdeh 'of the incorporeal, eg. the wind', while he paraphrases 
salah by vidyemaénasya miittasya ghafapatddeh ‘of the perceptible, corporeal 
eg. a jar, a cloth '. 





Note: Parallel to TA.8.7.1 = TUp.2.6.1 asad rû idam agra äsit we 
find the frequent K.8.2 (84, 9) = Kap.6.7 (66, 3) ; К.22.9 (65, 13) = Кар 
352 (179, 15) apo và idam ûsan salilam eva: JB.1237 (CALAND, Auswahl 
888, p. 92, 14) = JUB. 1.56.1 apo vā idam agre mahal salilam äsit*: TS5 
6.4.2 ; 5.7.5.3 ; 7.1.5.1 ; TB. 1.1.3.5 apo vû idam agre salilam asit... OLDENBERG 
( Vorwissenschaftliche Wissenschaft, p. 175, note 1) rightly remarks : ' Das 
Wasser wird auch als das selbst Formlose erschienen sein'. Water like ghee, 
Soma, omentum, and semen lacks a clearly defined body and shape, cf. JB.2. 
159 (CALAND $143, p. 173, 6 from bottom апа р. 174, 5) a@serird va apo ‘Sari 


1. For ävisfams, which is wanting in the Petersburg Dictionaries, cf. JB. 2 
333 (unpublished) catváry w ha vai devamam drvistamaniva jyotinsy : agnih prthi- 
руйт ddifyo divi candramd maksatrega vidyud. apsu. | 

2. Cf. the adverbial addhütamüm SB.7.4.1.8 iyam hy evaisám lokünüm addháta- 
mim :; 1.6.29 agnir va: devánam addhátamüm. 

3 Invisible and incorporeal is also the manah, hence the Manes (pitarah) are 
at PB. 6.9.19-20 compared with it (the commentary ; na caksurvisayá bhavanti) 

4. This passage is cited at JB.3.359 (CALAND $212, p. 295, 9-10) yad va ima 
hur (the ma. imm asur): dpe vd idem {the ms, imam) apre mahat salilam äsid 
ily elds tå арай 
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ram: ghriam and a$ariro vai somah ; AB.2.14.2 sü và esa rela eva yad vapd, 
_., aíariram vai reto "sarirà vapa. 

2. Asal-— alaksanam ' without distinctive marks’. 

5B.7.2.1.7. alaksaná (scil. istakah) bhavanti, yad vai nàsti tad alaksanam' 
which simply means that whatever lacks distinct shape (whatever is not 
rüpatyükrtam), is not perceptible to our senses. Compare with the näsli in 
this restricted sense the asti in the same restricted sense at PB.3.10.2 = 21.7.3 
(above sub. 1). The SB. passage continues : asantam tal püpmáàánasii nirrtirit 
kurule which is semantically equivalent to $B.7.2.1.4; 14-16; 10.4.3.2 pap- 
māna nirrlim apahate ; it does not mean that he annihilates evil and des- 
traction but that he causes them, as far as he is concerned (hence the middle 


kurule), to be absent; cf. the contrast between २, ‘present ° and 


d-ów ‘absent’ in Greek, e.g. Sophocles, Antigone 1096. ' 


3. Asat — ' hidden, concealed from view 

K. 13.4 (184, 12-15) osadhibhyo vehalam älabhela prajäkäme, osadki- 
navn vd esd priya, Lã elûrı sito" paribadhante, tasmad esa sarvesam priya,” pa 
osadhiya, dpo "sat khananti, ta eva bhagadheyenopadhavati, ta asmai prajarit 
khanant? ; MS. 254 (51, 16-52, I) osadhibhyo vehatam älabheta prajä- 
kama, osadhindrh vd esd priyai, ‘td vd etdrh siiloh paribddhantd, vsadhayal 
bhalu va estasya prajüm apagühanti yo ‘lak prajäyai san prajän 
na vindate, ta eva bhägadheyenopäsgrat, lû asma ртајат punar da- 
daty, dpo vd osadhays, āpo ha tveväsal khananti, ta asmei prajän khananti, 
‘He who desires progeny should sacrifice a barren cow to the plants, for she 
is dear to the plants. It is they (the plants) which interfere with her preg- 
nancy (cf. TS.2.1.5.3. osadhayah khalu va elasyai slum apighnenti ya vehad 
bhavati), therefore she of all animals is dear to them; (now) the plants are 
(identical with) the waters, the waters dig out the asat (Le. that which is 
hidden, invisible) ; it is the plants which he resorts to with their own share 
(in sacrificing a barren cow to them) ; they dig out progeny for him’; MS 
* dt is the plants which hide the progeny of one who, though he is capable 
of (producing) progeny, does not obtain y; her to these (plants) 
with their own share ; they give him progeny again ; the plants are (identical 
with) the waters; it is the waters which dig out the ase! ; they dig out pro- 
geny for him’. The parallel passage TS. 2.1.5.3. ends with apa evasma asalahı 
sad dadati, tasmäd áhur ya$ caivam veda yas ca na: “pas tudvasatah sad 
dadafiti. 


1. Cf. Manu 1.5 sid didam tamo bhülam apramülam olakzanam aprakasam 
avimeyam. 

2. Сі. RENOU, Monographies Sanskrites ii (1937) $11, p. 11, 32 where MS. 
254 (51, 16) should be added. 

3. For khan ‘to dig out" ( — khan ^ mis 5B.75.252) cf. 5B63.137; 43; 
6.3.3.11 ; 26; 6.4.1.1; 35; 6.5.4.1-3. 
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Note. It seems to me exceedingly unlikely that in Brahmanic cosmo- 


gony asal ever had the meaning of ‘non-existence’ —— 43 p) fi the verbs 


which are used to describe the act of creation appear to exclude such a notion ; 
thus taks (in the Mantra TA.1.11.1 asatah sad ye tataksuh) and taks+nis 
presuppose some sort of material out of which an object is fashioned (cf. 
DELBRÜCK, Altind. Syntax, p. 457, 16 'das Kunstwerk steckt in dem Stoff, 
aus dem es herausgebracht wird '); the same is true of ma + nis which takes 
their place in the Brahmana Prose K.6.7 (56, 7) =Кар. 4.6 (44, 4) ; K.10.10 
(136, 4-5); K212 (38, 15-16)—-Kap3117 (165 7); K346 (39, 19); 
E347 (40, 14) ; K.35.20 (67, 5) - Kap.48.18 (308, 20-21) ; K.36.5 (72, 5, 
parallel to MS. 1.10.10 [150, 9] ) ; MS.1.4.6 (53, 19-20) ; MS.1.10.5 (145, 
5-7) =К.35.12 (66, 15-67, 2) =Кар.48.18 (308, 15-18) ; М5313 (3, 11; 
14) ; MS.3.10.5 (136, 11-12); М5.4.7.6 (100, 17-18; 101, 1); TS2.144: 
2.2.8.6 ; 3.2.6.3 (parallel to TB.3.8.4.3) ; 7.1.1.4; 5; TB.1.1.10.4; 1.5.3.1; 
2;9; 1541; 154. 1-2; 1.7.1.5; 2.1.6.5 ; 2.2.11. 1-4: $B.112.7= 13.1.21; 
2.2.3.8 ; 14; 26; 27 (Капта 1.2.3.6; 12; 27); 2239 (Känva 1238); 
2.2.3.11 (Карта 12.39); 6533; 5; 7526; 81.1.5; 8; 8.1.2.2; 5; 
8; 104.228; 31; 12.12.1-3 (parallel to GB.1.4.7 and 9) ; AB423.1; 572 ; 
GB.1.1.5; 6; 8; 10; 12; PB.124.1; SB.233. Nor do the frequent jan 
' gignere' and srj ' emittere' admit the idea of a creatio ex nihilo. These two 
roots, in fact, imply the substantial identity of creator and created object, 
because in the act of creation the substance of the former passes over into 
the latter (cf. Oriental Studies tn honour of Dasturji Saheb Cursetji Erachji 
Pavry, 1933, p. 359, 25). Hence at SB. 14.4.2.10 (= Brh Ar Up.1.4.10 Madhy. 
=5 Kanva) the Atman knew: aha viva srslir asmy, ahem hidem servam 
asrksi*. 

The Ch. Up. 6.2. 1-2 expressly objects to the idea of ‘some’: that the 
existent (sat) could be derived from the non-existent (asaf) : sad eva somye- 
dam agra äsid ekam evädviliyarı, tad dhaika ähur : asad evedam agra @sid 
ekam evädviliyarı, tasmäd asatah sad ajüyaleli* kutas tu. khalu. somyaivam 
sydd iti hovaca katham asata} saj jāyela, sal tveva somyedam agra äsid 
ekam evadvitiyam. ' In the beginning, my dear, there was only the sat, one (ie. 
l. The Holy Bible im the Saskrit Lamguage... translated .by the Calcutta 
Baptist Missionaries with native Assistants, Calcutta, 1848, renders the first verse 
of Genesis : ädito Iivera akaiam prthivirt ca sasarja which not only fails entirely to 
express the Hebrew notion of a creatio ex nihilo but (on account of the sasarja) is 
directly misleading. It would require a paraphrase to convey the Hehrew thought 
so as to prevent misunderstanding ; something like: ddifa eva na kimcanüsa, tad 
liverah kratunaiva Sunvüd divam ca prihivîm са сака. 


2. Cf. RV. 1072.2; 3 asatah sad ajayota ; TAS71=TUp27.1 asad pa idam 
- agra dsif talo vai sad ajáyata. | 





3. Cf. Epicurus ovétv  yivera: fe 
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undifferentiated), without a second. Regarding this some say: "In the 
beginning there was only the asat, one, without a second ; from this asat the 
sat was begot." But, my dear, how should this be so? he said, How shoul 
the sat be begot from the asat? No, in the beginning there was only the sal, 
one. without a second’. This is the only Brahmana passage in which asa! may, 


with a fair degree of certainty be interpreted asto rb м} è» Itis,forirstarce, 
impossible to say what difference there was in the author's mind between 
sal and asat at ChUp.3.19.1 asad evedam agra ast tal sad asit, cf. JUpB. 
153.1 dvayam vávedam agra äsit sac caiväsac ca. 


THE BHILS OF MAHARASTRA 
By 
R. N. SALETORE 


Like the turbulent Bédars and the Minas! who so often harassed the 
armies of the Maräthäs and were so constantly in league with these rulers 
from the seventeenth to the early days of the nineteenth centuries, the Bhils 
too played an important part in the politics of Mahärästra during this period 
They were, as will be shown presently, no mere free-booters who could be 
subdued once or twice, or even wiped out by constant oppression, but they 
proved to be a formidable tribe whose martial nature was a menace to the 
fighters for supremacy in India during this era of turmoil. Such was the 
extent Of their depredations that the PéSwas on more than one occasion 
had to enter into treaties with these people, while formidable Maratha rulers 
like Holkar had to warn redoubtable English generals about their existence 
in apparently secure places in order to safeguard the English army from 
their ravages. 


The Bhils in Pre-Marájhà times. 

These Bhils who became so prominent in Maráthà days have had a 
memorable past, at least as an incendiary people? The Bhils, figuring in 
the traditional history of Rajputana, are recorded to have been the inhabitants 
of Idär, and during the critical times before the accession of Góha to the 
gädi of Mewar, they emerged into the political limelight. ^" At this period " 
writes Top, “ Edur was governed by the chief of a savage race of Bhil ; his 
name was Mandalica. The young Goha frequented the forests in company with 
the Bhils, whose habits better assimilated with his daring nature than those 
of the Brahmins. He became a favourite with the Vanapootras or “ children 
of the forest" who resigned to him Edur with its woods and mountains 
The fact is mentioned by Abul Fazil and is still repeated by the bards, with 
a characteristic version of the incident, of which doubtless there are many. 
The Bhils having determined in sport to elect a king, the choice fell on 
Goha ; and one of the young savages, cutting his finger, applied the blood 
as the #ééka of sovereignty to his forehead. What was done in sport was 
confirmed by the old forest chief. The sequel fixes on Goha the 
stain Of ingratitude, for he slew his benefactor, and no motiveis as- 
signed in the legend for the deed. Goha’s name became the patronymic 
of his descendants who were styled Gohilóte classically Grahilote, in time 





l. See my forthcoming articles on the other wild tribes in Maräthä times : 
The Ghassias and the Minis, The Bedars and the Klis. i: 
2. Cf. B. A. SaLETORE, Wild Tribes in Indian History, pp. 75-77. 
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softened to Gehlote."! Apart from the confirmation of the fact whether 
the Bhils were instrumental in raising Goha to a throne, this traditional 
incident reveals the real environments of the Bhils in the forests of Idar, 
where they must have had their own chiefs and their own tribal organi- 
sation. According to the Ras Mala in Gujarat too, these Bhils lived in such 
wild surroundings, which gave them a sort of freedom from the domination 
of the monarchs of that country. “In these, says the bard, there was not 
so great a population in Goozerat, but there was much forest and the Bheels 
and Koolees lived in security. They were doubtless then, as now hereditary 
and professional plunderers, " plunderers of the night," as they described them- 
selves, Raja Karun Solankhee is the first ruler of Goozerat on record, who 
devoted his attention to putting a curb upon these wild tribes,—a task which 
has enjoyed the solicitude, more or less, of all his successors down to the 
present time." These references to the Bhils show that they were not only 
the dwellers of the wocds, but that they became such a menace to the rulers, 
who made it a policy to root them out, age after age. Nevertheless that 
these Bhils had some sort of tribal organisation was known to the celebrated 
emperor of Vijayanagara, Kysnadéva Raya the Great, for he remarks in 
his famous poem, Amuktamalyadd, in this way about them: “It is essen 
tial that a king should be able to enforce his commands. Even the Abhiras 
and the Bhils of the forests are able to enforce their orders, as by the sign 
of the arrow and the piece of thread. Much more is it necessary that 
an emperor (sérvabhauma) should be able to enforce to his command." ! 


The Bhils in Marájha Times 


It is no wonder, therefore, that these Bhils who attracted the attention 
of emperors likz Krsnadeva Räya of Vijayanagara should have become an 
object of consternation to the political successors of the Rayas, the Marathas. 
They first came into the political limelight in the seventeenth century. A 
record of the reign of the emperor Jehangir, dated A.D. 11-11-1608 re- 
cords the grant of a village in Khandesh, the haunt of the Bhils. This 
epigraph says: "The village of Akar has been given as a gift by the 
court of the above Pir (Paulad) of Khandesh in the district of Mulhér, for 
bravery and firmness in cultivating and making habitable (waste lands) 
to Veru Achut Patel, son of Raoji Patel of the community of Marathi, of 
the tribe of Moré and Haulu Naik, son of Achut Naik Bhil of the tribe of 
Barir." This shows that some of these Bhils at least attempted to take 
to agriculture provided it paid, of course, but the majority of them remained 
the children of the forest, the vanaputras. Consequently just like their kins- 
men the Bédars, the Bhils too became a political force during the Maräthäs 

1. Top, Amnals oj Rajasthan, I, p. 184. 

? FORBES. Ris Mila, Hindoo Annals of the Princes of Goozerat. in. Western 
India, 1, p. 103. (1921 ed.) 

3. Amuktamalyada, IV, 206 : Journal of Indian History, IV, p. 65. 

à. J. J. Mom., Asiatic Papers, II, (1917), p. 351. also p. 358. 
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Piläji Gaekwad, the agent of Trimbak Rao Dhabadé is said to have leagued 
himself with the Bhils and Kölis of the country and on this account were 
considered formidable by the Muhammadans.. Three years later the pro- 
minence of the Bhils was again felt in connection with the activities arising 
from the murder of this Pilàji Gaekwad. This murder was not unaccompanied 
with advantages expected from it by Abhai Shingh, whose agents murdered this 
Maratha chief. But his triumph was short lived for Dàmáji with the help 
of Dilla, a däsäi of Padra, near Baroda, who had lived in friendship with 
Pilaji, instigated the Bhils to rise all over the country, and awaiting an oppor- 
tunity afforded by the march of troops to quell the insurgents, sent intelligence 
to Mahadaji Gaekwad, the brother of Pilaji, who had occupied Jambusar, 
advising him to attack Baroda.* This information of Grant Duff is supported 
by contemporary documents. A letter from the chief and Factors at 
Surat, dated March 24, 1733 a.p., says : “ As Ahmadabad is at present infest- 
ed by the Ganims, they cannot at present contract for the lemmanees, that 
being the place where they are usually made; but they have ordered musters 
to be made at Surat ; and if they can be got there, or a happy turn of affairs 
should happen at Gujarat, they will advise us of it.» This disturbance must 
have continued during the next year as well. Another letter from Henry 
Lowther to Robert Cowan states : " Dàmáji, the commanding officer of the 
Ganims, twice advised the Chief that, if stopping the Bar will not bring 
the Governor to a compliance, he is ready to march before the town with any 
number of men the chief shall think necessary. But these are dangerous 
experiments and only to be tried at the last extremity." The motive under- 
lying Dàmáji's letter to the trading English is worth noting, for on February 
10, 1734, he wrote to Henry Lowther: "I heard you, once a friend and 
assistant to the Habsis, whom good fortune seems to forsake, and upon their 
account you bear hatred to Teg Bakht Khan. My opinion (upon considering 
of this) is that, as you are a merchant, it cannot be for your interest to be 
at variance with him, and continuing friendship to the former will be very 
destructive to your nation. I expect you will return an answer to this im- 
mediately, that I may take measures accordingly." These letters show that 
Dämäji, at the head of the Ganims, who as tradition has it were Bhils and 
Kolis* when the relations between Teg t Khan, who had assumed the 
governorship of Surat in his own name, and the English became extremely 
strained, offered his assistance to Henry Lowther, the chief of the Surat Fac- 





GRANT Durr, A Histery of the Marathas, L, p. 374. 





1. 

2. Ibid, p. 381. 

3. GENSE and BANAJT, The Gaikwads of Baroda, English Documents, I, pp. 13- 
14. | 

4. Ibid. p. 14, L anees—piece-goods formerly exported from Bombay and 

5. Ibid, p. 15. 


6. CL Bareda State Gazette, I, pp. 445-46 Ganima or Galima (Arabic : 
Ghenima) used in Marathi to mean ' looter' or enemy Y М 
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tors, who did not give credence to it. 

Once the Bhils were shown such a systematic method of ravaging the 
country, it is no wonder that their raids became constant. The consequences 
were simply disastrous. Foreseeing such a fate, Henry Lowther wrote to 
Robert Gowan, on the lst of February, 1734,:  "...in case we cant 
bring him (Damaji) to reason, he and his evil councillors will soon swallow 
up all the other merchants in their turn and ruin the city; which agrees 
with our own sentiments and (those of) the inhabitants in general, who were 
all in our interest and have at their meetings, which have been frequent on 
this occasion, declared that, in case the English withdraw from Surat, they 
would follow us down to Bombay." These Bhils not only disturbed trade 
but, owing to their ravages, also put the Mararthd government to serious 
losses. In A.D. 1764-65 Venkat Ràmaéáüstri informed the Pēśwā administra- 
tion of Poona that, owing to the raids of the Bhils, Gosivis and a desperado, 
Bajaji Matkar, the pergeanäs of Dhargaum, Kasarabad and Mandalésvar, did 
not prosper and consequently the revenue of the government suffered. He 
was therefore authorised to entertain the necessary troops and crush the 
marauders. For this purpose he was allowed to levy from the Matkhar's 
territory a sum not exceeding Rs. 25,000 in order to administer properly the 
territories inhabited by them." To entertain such temporary levies whenever 
local disturbances arose, became one of the settled practices of the Maratha 
government. There was a disturbance of Bhils in Khandesh and the subhédar 
of the locality, Cintàman Hari, was ordered to entertain 100 sowärs for the 
whole year and to maintain their establishment accounts.‘ 


These predatory Bhils had their own leaders. Ditya Bhil, one of such 
leaders, residing in the hills of Kukudmundé, burnt five villages and caused 
considerable disturbance in several others in the neighbourhood, On reporting 
this to the government, the houses and property of the horsemen and soldiers 
in his service were ordered to be attached and their families imprisoned as 
follows in the three sanads sent by the Poona government to its respective 
officers: (a) 119 persons including horsemen (svar) siledürs and peons 
(pyadé) (foot-soldiers) serving in the pargand of Sultanpur, under Tukoji 
Holkar : the köämavisdar of the place being Dhondo Balläl. ! 

(b) 52 persons including Thorkhödkar alias Ränlekar, serving under 
Madhav Rao Kadam. 

(c) 52 persons Kümavisdür, bargana Nandurbar; Kümavisdar, Dimat 
Tukaji Holkar, paragana Majakir 
1. GENSE and Banas, op. cit. I, p. 15. 

2. Ibid, p. 14. 

3. Satara Rajas’ and Peshwas’ Diaries, IX, (325), p. 298: teri daha hazdr 
vis hazür pancavis hazür rupayéparyant Sibandis cksál kharca karüm Sibandi [hevün, 
posüri va bhilla ра такат yüncé püripatya ullam prakürénkarüm rühane, 

4. Ibid, (330), p. 302.: " yüpkarttüàm тагы! üsümi (100) Sambhar üsámi 
röjmäriyavär ükhersäl paryant [hevin kazari gair hazāri zarhuküm prant majkiir 
yéthil subhäce hisöbin sodrühu Sambhar raulümncü rojmüra kharcá lihimi. 
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So in all three notices were served for the confiscation of the property of 
241 le, who were held responsible for a rising in A.D. 1769-70. 


In addition to such punishment, when culpable Bhils were actually caught, 
terrific cruelties were inflicted on them. In A.D. 1763-64 Babya Bhil along 
with Sarif Khan, Padaji Sétya and a Cämbhär of Goregaum, were captured 
and the government ordered that one hand of all these prisoners should be 
cut off. But it is doubtful whether cr not such exemplary chastisement had 
any salutary result, for the incorrigible Bhils, as the Maratha records reveal, 
still continued their nefarious activities as though the powers of the Peswis | 
could neither reform nor subdue them. 

Nevertheless the Pé$wá administration took great care to stamp out the 
destructive activities of these wild tribes. One of their policies was to grant 
permission to the local authorities affected by the incursions of these Bhils to 
entertain additional men to preserve the peace. In A.D. 1771-72 in the pargana 
of Bhàmér the Bhils created disturbances and as Hari Kāmavisdar represent- 
ed that it was necessary to employ more soldiers to meet the emergency, the 
government granted him the necessary permission.” If these officers failed 
to perform their duties they were not spared by the State. Nisbat Govind 
Hari, the Kamavisdar of pränt Bäglan in AD. 1765-66 failed to quell the 
incendiarism of the Bhils and as he was dismissed in his place Cimnaji 
Dalpatrao was appointed Ka@mavisdar, He was given a full account of the 
revenues of the province and was commanded to administer it in peace. In 
addition he was ordered as follows :(a) He was to entertain 100 soldiers at 
the rate of Rs. 6 per month (per soldier). (b) He was therefore obliged to 
put an end to this Bhil menace, to make the province peaceful as before, and 
on behalf of the gove mt he had not only to make it prosperous but he 
had to see that there were no more reports of Bhil risings.* 


The suppression of a Disturbance. 








When such a rising actually occurred the government must have striven 
its best to crush it. How this re-establishment of the public peace was carried 
out can sometimes be ascertained from contemporary Maratha documents. 
On 18th of October 1769 Niropant Nana received a report of a distur 
bance of the Bhils and the Gardis, led by Cimnäji Deämukh, and how it was 
stamped out. The trouble appears to have commenced in the afternoon of 
Thursday at about two o'clock, when the news was received that below the 
Ghäts, Värseyän, Gärdis, Sidis and Bhils and about 75 horsemen were seen all 


Ls 


1. Salara Rajas and Peshwas Daiaries, IX, (331) p. 302 

2. Ibid, (621), p. 213 : ék hàt lógünm sódüve 

3. Ibid, (334), p. 304.: bhillüánca dangü jahülá Ghé tvüce bandë bastā kari- 
tanhjajati Sibandi [hévavi lagate. 

4. Ibid, VIT, (458), p. 58: Bhilàcé bandó bastüs dom mahi fibandi ásámi 100 
chun lainül eksülinh mapira 600 rupaye sáhase $ambhar ásamis Bhilànca upadrav 
präntämtil dûr karüm lavani yathästhite karün sarkärce tarlä äbäd karin dyarya 
bhildncd bobal dnunaye 
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together sallying forth from Songhad towards Saleri, devastating the whole 
neighbourhood (tamdm gam jali! polit cdlilé). On hearing this, at once 
by night, the writer accompanied with all his forces rode forth to meet them 
through the Kalàmbah (pass) gate. The road seems to have been full of 
shrubs, hills and grass, but still they reached their destination in the early 
morning. There the rebels appeared to be ready. Owing to the protection 
of the hills, the forces of government were well able to deal properly with 
the rioters in the fight that ensued. Many Gardis were slaughtered : two 
hundred to two hundred and fifty of them were killed, while the same num- 
ber were wounded. Those who sought the protection of the grass, fled. Ciman 
(Cimnäji) Dé&mukh himself, being wounded, fell down beside his horse, but 
it could not be ascertained whether he escaped or fell down among the slain 
despite a keen search for him. Some said that he ran away, while others 
stated that he hid himself amidst the grass. The rest of the Gärdis and 
Bhils decamped. The Government soldiers were consequently able to gather 
all the guns, swords and other weapons of these rebels, together with fifty 
horses, big and small. In the ranks of the Government nearly twenty spear- 
men (bhalé) and five or six cavalry men (ghodeeri) by only were wounded. 
All of these returned to their camp at about three in the evening.! 

It is interesting to note in this connection that this cimmanrao Désmukh 
(styled also as Ciman or Cimpàji) of Baglan evidently did not perish in this 
suppression of the revolt of A.D 1769. This is because he recommenced his 
atrocities later on with the assistance probably of Bhils and similar despera- 
does. In A.D. 1774-75 Govind Han, Aa@mavisdar of Baglan, was at his own 
request permitted to reduce this adventurer, who was pillaging the par- 
ganas of the State. The amount of Rs. 25,000 to 30,000 required for this 
purpose was ordered to be recovered as far as possible by forfeiting this 
Dé£mukh's property, while its adherents, Sankaraji Khandérao and Laksman 
Viévanath in the falüka of Mülhér, were to be fined.? 


It may therefore be inferred that the Maratha State slowly evolved cer- 
tain definite principles of subduing the Bhils, who became a constant source 
of trouble to the government as well as to the people themselves. One of these 
and probably one primarily and constantly utilised was the employment of 
military force against the insurgents. Officers who failed to crush these 
rioters were deprived of their office and they were replaced by others, who 
were specially instructed to see that disturbances of the peace did not recur 
within their spheres of influence. These officials were assisted by the State 
with the finances generally recovered from the territory of those who led 
the Bhils, or if the Bhils were wealthy, from the lands of the Bhils them- 
selves. In addition, the associates of these leaders were usually fined and 
the fines were apparently used to suppress these ravages. 











1. Selections from the Peshwa Daftar, 39, (116) pp. 118-19 
2. Salara Rajas and Peshwas Diaries, VI, (659), p. 173. : yancé paripatve 
karane. 
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Nevertheless recalcitrant persons who invariably utilised the Bhils to 
create trouble to the government, were not easily coerced into submission. 
One of the means for restoring the peace was the despatching of troops to 
the affected area. The Péwa Mädhay Rao Balläl I on 25-12-1769 
ordered Balaji Janardhan to send two hundred troopers to Khandesh where 
a disturbance was made by Dabhadé, Toke and the Bhils. The order added 
that it would be good if these soldiers were requisitioned through Rama 
candra Ganesh, in whom probably the Pewä had some reliance or it may 
be that this person had trustworthy soldiers who were considered fit to meet 
the emergency.! 


The Bhil Palli 


Probably the PéSwà government found it unnecessarily expensive to send! 
constantly such punitive expeditions to quell the increasing risings of the 
Bhils. The Péswas therefore resorted to a strange expedient for meeting such 
expenditure by levying an extra charge from the affected areas in addition 
to the usual government demands of revenue. There was an occasion to en- 
force this measure in A.D. 1776-77 when the Bhils, inhabiting the land d- 
ing from Kasarbari to Ajintha, caused havoc in that area and rendered the 
roads unsafe for travel. Naro Arena, the Sur Subha was directed to put down 
this riot. The officers of the various mahals were also ordered to recover from 
their spheres of jurisdiction, in addition Io the Government revenue, such 
amounts as might be required by the Sur Subha for the expense of the troops 
employed for quelling this disturbance. This disturbance appears to have 
spread to the other localities in Khandesh in A.D. 1776-77. The Bhils, for 
example, residing in the villages of Por, Jambüpäni and Jämthi, in the hills 
on the borders of the pargands of Jainabad, Edlabad, and Jalgaon of Khan- 
desh enjoyed inm and were in charge of Cowkis on the high roads. 
Nevertheless they took to highway robbery and in consequence the neighbour- 
ing villages as well as the trade of the country suffered. Naro Krsna was 
therefore directed to put down these Bhils and to collect money for this 
purpose from the inhabitants of these ma/dls* 


The propriety of advocating and enforcing such a financial measure in 
order to combat the Bhil menace cannot be said to be justifiable. First 
because such a levy was an extra tax, which must have been a cause for 
discontent and a burden to people who were already ravaged by the 
destructive Bhils. Secondly the formation of the estimate of such an ex- 

1. Selections from the Peshwa Daftar, 39, (119) pp. 120-121: Khandéiar 
Dabhadé va Téke va Bhil labadi karitüt tyücé páripatyás sarsübhakadé dómsé rüul 
dily& pähije-aisäs khandéSacya kaümüs dónasé rüvu! Rümacandra Gamés yājkadūm 
dévile ullam kele. 

2. Satara Rajas and Peshwas' Diaries, IV, (645) p. 153. : tya pramüné sara- 
shbha hün bhillàmce paáripatya karitil, tyücé. Sibandi kharcáci ramlami sarsubha hün 
pargame majkuri bascl, te sarkür üivaja Sivaya deme 

3. Satara Кајаѕ amd Peshwas Diaries, VI, (646) pp. 154-55. 
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penditure was left to the discretion of the Sur-Subha and naturally therefore 
the amount of this tax depended upon the whims, the honesty of this official 
and the circumstances in which he was placed. Thirdly the central govern- 
ment appears to have put an end to the system of sending troops to the 
affected areas and it was probably difficult to know the exact results of the 
pacification of a local disturbance achieved through a provincial official 


Despite all these considerations, which must have been certainly ap- 
parent to the shrewd Maratha statesmen of this time, this occasional levy of 
Bhil-patti for safeguarding the common people from the ravages of the Bhuils 
became, in the 18th century, an established financial exaction. In the 
year A.D. 1778-79 a wooden fort was built in the Kukkermunde taluka fot 
keeping down the Bhils and some soldiers also were stationed there. T ukaji 
Holkar, the holder of the adjoining mahäls of Sultanpur and Nandurbar, had 
to pay Rs. 5,000 for maintaining them. It was now ordered that the amount 
should be recovered from the réyats as the erection of the fort saved them 
from the attacks of the Bhils.! From an ec ical point of view, this was 
a blunder, simply because this due to the State only increased the burden 
and the sufferings of the already miserable agriculturists. The Maratha do- 
cuments are all silent about the economic effects of such levies on the farm- 
ing population and it may almost be taken for granted that such a recurring 
tax was paid with the loudest murmurs by the suffering populace. 


This tax called the Bhil-patti was levied in all localities infested with 
the Bhils. As a result of their depredations it was deemed necessary by the 
government to establish for the sake of protecting from the Bhils fhayds or 
stations above and below the ghats from Kasadbhäri to Ajintha. The duty 
of establishing these {hands was entrusted to Naro Krsna and to Jyotyaji 
Jadhavrao Wagholikar, who were authorised to levy for this purpose a tax 
called Bhil-palti assessed on the revenues of the fifteen pargands noted below : 





FT 9 9 स > 3 भधभभ 3 _सरररररहह 


Nimbäyint 24,940 
Bhàdgaori | 43.930 ` 


gon Amount 

Pargat Rate Lars 
Rajdhäre 21,690 0 0 
Mehunbaré 14.065 2 0 
Calisgaurh 46,561 1 3 
Pacorenh 45406 2 0 
Sendürni 19.340 6 6 

8 0 

7 0 


1. lbi, (647) p. 256 : sabab Sibandi kharcá baddal rupayé 5000 pàánc-hazür 
тирауййсї rayél lanagapafi karan (alike majkitdkadé aivaz dydvaydcd Батат Кб 
ase, 
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P f | | Amount 
Parganä | Rate | Be कक 
Löhäre | 36461 4 0 
Bähälä 52,631 13 0 
Cikkallwahäl | 21,722 0 0 
Jhodageth | 7312 8 0 
Manikpunji |Hisersidh Tanäkhä | 6187 8 0 
Jàmnér | Nm „ 58188 8 0 
Dhujé IT xi » 41,221 4 0 
Utrana | = 49,488 13 0 

Total : 5,19,153 4 9 


The Bhil-patti which was to be recovered at the rate of five per cent. on 
this whole amount came to Rs. 25,957-8-0 and this sum had to be carefully 
recovered and utilised wholly for stamping out the Bhil disturbance. 
The officers concerned were further instructed that, even in those 
parganas the total revenue of which amounted to Rs. 18,190 (sardeimukhi) 
and where the Bhil trouble was excessive, the assignment of the tax was to 
be made according to the estimated rate and in those places where this havoc 
was comparatively less, the tax was to be recovered according to half of the 
estimated rate.! 

The recovery of this Bhil-patti in this case was entrusted to Naro Krsna, 
who was specially instructed to spend this sum with care (caukasine kharca 
karün), to safeguard the people from the Bhils, submit the accounts thereon 
to the government at the end of the year and employ Dimat Khan Rohillah 
evidently for crushing the Bhils.2 Though these officers were directed to 
recover this Bhil-patti or Bhil-tax, specified instructions were issued to them 
regarding its refunds. Niro Krsna, for instance, was ordered in A.D. 1784-85 
to levy the Bhil-patti in Khandesh only from those villages which were sub- 
ject to attacks from the Bhils. The amount levied by him from a pergana 
which was not so subjected to such a depredation had to be refunded.” This 
Bhil-tax was to be utilised only for the purpose for which it was recovered 
and any misuse of it was not at all countenanced by the Maratha govern- 





1. Satara Rajas and Peshwas Diaries, VI, (653) pp. 161-62.; sarkür jamü 
khériz Bhiü-paflicà pramané dyavayüca dévilé asé karür karüm, vasul masarinille- 
kade devila ase, p. 161: afard hazür ekaí$é нартай rupayé vüci divaz mahalas 
vethil sardésmukhi sudham jya mahäläs phär upadrar dägatö, Lvücà darübasta 
fandkhad, và thada upadrav lagté tya mohalea ajmasdiicé hisersidh tandkha karar 
karin he samad keli asé lari sadaril pramdné bhilpafficd aivazvasul karüm he ne- 
тийртатапё caukasi kharcü karüm bhilla&ca bandobasta karamé. p. 162 a 

2. Ibid., p. 162. | 

3. Satara Rajas and Peshwos Diaries, VI, (645), p. 167. 
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ment. In A.D. 1785-86 the duty of bringing the Bhil plunderers to justice 
was entrusted to Sivaram Narayan on the condition of maintaining, out 
of the revenues realised by the Bhil-palli, the necessary force and to make 
good any loss sustained by the people on account of plunder. A Bhil dis- 
turbance occurred, but Niro Krsna, the Ser Sübha, instead of compelling 
Sivaram Narayan to fulfil his stipulated condition, levied a fresh cess from 
the people of the locality to meet the charges for an additional force which 
was entertained by him. A complaint was naturally lodged by the suffer- 
ers to the Рета and the amount thus recovered was directed to be re- 
funded. 

Another measure was adopted by the PéSwis to keep the Bhils in check, 
especially if they leagued with the villagers themselves. This measure was 
meted to the villagers of Aesbé Sirir in pergend Bandapur which belonged 
to Ahilyabai Holkar. A feud existed between the village-officers and the 
Kamvisdars and they had been quarrelling for four months. Balwantrao 
Kàsi, evidently an officer who happened to encamp at the village, on leam- 
ing that the Bhils who had captured the fort of Lonara were in the village 
demanded their surrender. The villagers sent word that they would pay 
Rs. 500 or 1,000 to Balwantrao rather than surrender the Bhils. Therefore 
Balwantrao, with the consent of the Admavisdar, attacked the village. In 
the fight that ensued some of the Bhils were killed, while some were wound- 
ed. The rest were taken away by the villagers to the homes of Raghunath- 
rao Dhéndoii and Govind Cimnàji, who were probably influential persons in 
the locality. The Kulkarmi also joined them and they all fired on the forces 
of Balwantrao and at nightfall they allowed the Bhils to escape. As Bal- 
wantrao reported all these facts to the government headquarters, Raghunath 
and Govind were ordered to be arrested and their houses were attached 
while the watan of Ihe Kulkarın was also likewise confiscated. As this Kashi 
belonged to Ahilyabai Holkar, the whole case was reported to her. This 
shows that during the Peswäs the central government itself meted out punish 
ment to offenders who were not under its imnfediate jurisdiction and the 
action taken was duly reported to the administrators concerned. Moreover 
disciplinary measures were taken against those who abetted themselves with 
outlaws and law-breakers like the Bhils, through the means of imprisonment, 
and confiscation of private property. 

The Rights (Haks) of Bhils. 
the rights or haks of the Bhils. These privileges were evidently granted to 
the Bhils as one of the means of keeping them contented and these rights 
were withdrawn whenever the government found that the Bhils created 
trouble. In Khandesh the Bhils once raised an insurrection in the year 
A.D. 1783-90 and captured the fort of Kanhéra, but an army was despatched 





1. Satara Кајаѕ amd Peshwas Diaries, VI, (655) pp. 167-68. 
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against them and the fort recaptured. Those Bhils who had fought against 
the government fled and later begged, through Balaji Bhikaji and Bäji Nara- 
yan Mahdaji Anant, that the haks of the Bhils from the villages, as agreed 
to by the Peiwa Bajirao, which were held back, might be continued to 
them. If these were regranted they promised to do police duty of the villages 
and refrain from creating any mischief in future. Consequently an agree 
ment was obtained from the Bhil Nayaks to the following effect : 

(a) The Bhils would abandon their residences (kalfis) built in the 
forests and on mountains. 

(b) They would live in the villages and do the police duty. (game 
ganna jagal karavi) 

(c) They would receive their rights (kaks) as usual. 

(d) They would henceforth possess no sword or gun, 

(e) They would use only arrows while on patrol duty in the Ghats. 

(f) They would wear round their necks a packet bearing the seal of 
Government. 

(g) Any Bhil wearing no such packet was to be punished 

Forty-seven copies oí this order were issued to 9 Mahäls, 26 pargenas 
in Khandesh and to 17 pargenäs above the Ghats.! 

But the uncontrollable Bhils were hardly able to abide by their own 
agreement. Once more in A.D. 1793-94 they rose in revolt in Khandesh and 
Nàro Krspá, the Sur Sübha again attacked them. Subdued and cowed down 
the Bhils yet once again offered to adhere to their former agreement to tie 
round their necks the sealed billets of lac. (lakhecé lakhoje bündhün), to leave 
the hills and do the stipulated pelice duty as watchmen in the villages. Their 
offer was again accepted and their hacks were restored to them on their as- 
surance that they would cause no further disturbance any more. If any 
tax was recovered on behalf of this expedition against the Bhils, the Sur 
Sübha was ordered to take this to the State account. These measures reveal 
how the Peiwä government was always ready for a compromise with the 
ever recalcitrant Bhils with whom depredation had become a second nature 
and this conciliation was achieved mainly through the employment and the 
disarming of the Bhils and the attachment of their rights and their property 

The Results of Conciliation and Repression. 


These conciliatory and repressive measures of the Péwas do not seem 
to have had any of the desired beneficial effects on the irrepressible atro- 
cities of the Bhils. In fact any disturbance of the peace was invariably 
attributed to the Bhils, although the culprits might have been some one 
else and the officer in charge had to explain the facts to the government. 
On A.D. 20-3-1775, Naro Ganesh explained to the Government at Poona that 








l. Selections from the Peshwa Dafter, 36, (172), p. 144. 
2. Satara Rajas and Peshwas Diaries, VI, (658) pp. 172-73. 
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the Bhils and not his men were responsible for harassing the people. The 
result of this administrative inquiry is not known, but in the next year there 
occurred another outrage. Gawajya Bhil of Kasba Khed in pargana Ma- 
nikpunja attacked and plundered some of the villages in that pargana. He 
was subsequently arrested by the Admavisddr of the place and impri- 
soned in the fort of Dhödap. The government ordered that if the compli- 
city of Gawajya was proved beyond doubt he was to be beheaded.? From 
this case it may be seen how the Maratha rulers tried to conduct an inquiry 
even into the outrages of an outlaw Bhil, who once proven guilty beyond 
doubt, was given the worst punishment, cbviously as an exemplary measure. 

Even beyond Khandesh the Bhils became objects of terror to well-orga- 
nised armies. Mahäräja Madhöji Bhonslé in A.D. 1778 warned Col. Goddard 
that, as soon as he crossed the Narmada and plunged into the interior, he 
would be confronted with “impregnable passes, bad roads and thousands 
of Bhils, ready tc attack his men from the hidden caves of the mountains. ° 
Likewise Mahädji Sindhia requested the Péswà in er 1778-79 that the fort of 
Juga situated on the bed of the Narmada in the taluka of Hande might be 
granted to him in order to enable him to put down the Bhils who were infesting 
the territory along the Narmada. His request was duly complied with and 
Naro Ballal was directed to hand over the fort to him.* Nevertheless this 
trouble did not cease, for in A.D. 1779 Beniram Pandit, an English spy, 
wrote about the Bhil disturbance in that part of the country. As thr route be- 
yond Hosangabad was full of steep hills and dangerous passes, he informed his 
employers that numerous Bhils and other wild tribes had been stationed 
there “ by the Poona ministers” in order to check the progress of Goddard 
on his march to Bombay. This commander was therefore informed that 
he would do “ well to encamp on the bank of the Narmada” until a fresh 
plan for his future operations was decided upon.’ It is worth noticing here 
how some of our countrymen sold their souls to foreigners for a mess of 
pottage by betraying the secrets of their own people who were laying down 
their lives in the defence of their motherland. 

In spite of the warnings of hirelings, allies and the various precautions 
taken by the Marathi government, the Bhils continued their ravages in the 
nineteenth century as well It was recorded in A.D. 1802-03 that they for- 
merly used to receive some grain from the villagers for guarding their 
villages. When their rights or kaks were withheld from them for some un- 
recorded reason, the Bhils revolted and blocked the passes. Then once again 
the old practice of sending armed contingents to the disturbed locality was 
revived and 300 Gärdis were sent to Abäji Mahädey for putting down the 
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Bhils and orders were issued to continue to the Bhils their rights as before. 
In А.р. 1804 тапу of the men of Brigadier General Monson, fiying pell-mell 
in the face of Holkar's army were drowned in crossing the Chumblee, but the 
most trying experience to the sepoys, says Grant Duff, of all that they en- 
dured was the loss of many of their wives and children. These were in some 
instances left on the opposite bank until the very last moment and in this 
helpless state were " in view and within hearing of their husbands barbarous- 
ly murdered by Bheels from the neighbouring hills, who were in the interests 
of Holkar."* 

Such was the power of the Bhils during this period that the English 
general Wellesley wrote on the 2nd of August 1803 to the Governor of Bombay 
the following warning : " The whole range of mountains is in the posses- 
sion of Bheels, whose exertions would prevent the invasion of any party of 
marauding horse. This fact points out the necessity of cultivating a good 
understanding with and encouraging the Bheels, so as to attach them to 
our cause....l cannot conclude this letter without requesting that you will 
urge the gentlemen at Surat to keep on terms with the Bheels : these appear 
to be a race of the same description with those who inhabit the hills in all 
parts of India. By conciliation, and refraining from our interference with 
their concerns, they will prove our best friends, and contrary line of conduct 
will make our worst enemies : it must not be expected that we should involve 
ourselves in the affairs of these Bheels, or press them for tribute. These 
shrewd words of advice reveal the wise lines on which Wellesley based his 
policy of dealing with wild tribes like the Bhils when he was about to declare 
war against Sindhia in Gujarat, especially as the Bhils were the subjects of 
this Marathi ruler and any rash interference with them might have frus- 
trated all his plans. 

Like the English the Maräthäs too were endowed with keen foresight fot 
once again they tried their old policy of conciliation when dealing with their 
own fiery people, the Bhils, in A.D. 1804-05. The result was a spell of peace 
between the Bhils and the Péswa. In this year Dattu Nayaka Bhil entered 
into agreement with Narasimha Khandérao promising to give up their preda- 
tory habits and to live peacefully as loyal subjects of the Maratha govern- 
ment. They were accordingly informed that if they abided by their promises 
they would in no way be molested. Despite all this their ravages were re- 
ported again in A.D. 1806. Balaji Laxman, the Diwan of Vittal Narsing Vin- 
curkar was appointed with “ fullest powers” Ser Subhedar of Khandesh and 
Buglana and a body of the Pééwd's infantry, under * Manohurgeer Gosaeen 
was dispatched to support him.’ But such appears to have been the state 
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of these provinces that they were never restored to order under the administra- 
tion of the Päswäs. “ Holkar's ravages had been “ followed" says GRANT DUFF 
by various plunderers and the Bheels who, till 1802 A.D. had lived intermixed 
with the rest of the population, betook themselves to the mountains and 
carried on precisely the same system of plunder as is now practised by the 
brigands of Italy and Spain." This observation of GRANT Durr was quite 
correct for again in A.D. 1805-06 there was yet once again a rising of the 
Bhils, near the fort of Khaira and near Ramnagar. Narsing Khanderäo and 
Manohargir were sent with an army to put them down. The officers of cer- 
tain forts and Vikramshah, Rajé of the sansthan of Jowar and Rujlé Rana 
of the sansthön of Ramnagar, two Koll chieftains, were also directed to send 
forces to their assistance and to co-operate with them.® It is apparently to 
this outbreak that GRANT DUFF alludes when he says that there was an out- 
break of the Bhils in A.D. 1806. 

These Bhils continued to wreak havoc by assisting marauders and adven- 
turers as before. Dangalia Trimbakji, confined in the fort of Thana in Salsette, 
effected his escape on the 12th of September 1816 A.D. GRANT Durr says that 
he "confided his safety to the Bheels, Ramoosees and Mangs and resided 
chiefly in the hills about Nassuck."* In the next year (A.D. 1817) several 
Bhils and Bedars ( Ramosis) were engaged by Dànglia Trimbakji in the service 
of the Raja of Satara and in the camps of Sindhia, Hólkar and Amir Khan.* 
Receiving this support of Hindu rulers between whom and the English there = 
was little love lost during this period, the Bhils did not spare white people, if 
they could help. On the Sth of November 1817 it was reported that two 
white women were abducted by the Bhils who thrashed one of them while 
the other died." 





The Bhils after A.D. 1818, 


After the fateful year A.D. 1818 there appeared to be a change in the 
life of the Bhils, Captain Briggs was appointed an agent for effecting a 
settlement with the Bhils in Khandesh.* Still the Bhils in the mountains 
adjoining Khandesh continued to disturb the country for some time after 
the English government was established. In A.D. 1819 the plan adopted for 
settling them was appropriate waste land for such of them who chose to 
surrender the bow and arrow for the ploughshare. In spite of all this in 
AD. 1822 WiLLIAM CHAPLIN found that the Bhils were “ unsettled and dis- 
satisfied with a Government of order which keeps them within bounds. ..The 
jungles and hills of Khandesh are still more or less infested by them, not- 


GRANT Durr, op. cit., IT, p. 412. 
Satara Rajas and Peshwas Diaries, V, (170), p. 173. 
GRANT DUFF, op. cit. IL p. Hz. 
Ibid, p. 468. 
. Selections from the Peshwa Deitar, 41, (124) : р. 124: дом зѕалерансуй 
büvakü Bhilümi dharüm nëlyā po ek jivé mürili va ëk mēli. 
6. Grant Durr, op. cit. II, p. 521 
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withstanding the very judicious and zealous exertions that have been at various 
times made to seize or destroy these Banditti. Gang robberies on the highway, 
and successful forays, in which great numbers of villagers and village cattle 
are carried off, still evince the turbulent and daring spirit of those half civi- 
lised marauders of whom but a scanty portion has yet surrendered the bow 
and arrow for the ploughshare. The Chiefs seem to have but an imperfect 
influence in rep these outrages, though they find no difficulty in excit 
ing a spirit of depredation whenever favourable opportunities present them 
selves" In A.D. 1822 from the returns of the Collector of Khandesh no fewer 
than 111 cases of highway robbery occurred during the last three years but 
the perpetrators of these crimes were not brought to justice.* Sir James 
Outram during A.D. 1825-30 succeeded in forming a Bhil-corps, while their 
riots in A.D. 1852 and 1857 were easily suppressed.* 





r. 
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RAJADHARMA IN THE SAUNAKIYA 
By 
V. R. RAMACHANDRA DIKSHITAR 


The Seunakiya published recently in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series is 
interesting in more than one point. It is a treatise on Dharmasástra, con- 
sisting of two parts, the first part dealing with rituals and the second with 
the rites of kings, especially the coronation rite. One feels from a study of 
these two parts that the book as published at present is incomplete and there 
must be several sections dealing with different topics of the Hindu dharma. 
What is remarkable about this treatise is that it is a very ancient one, In 
the second part of the book with which we are concerned at present Saunaka 
is seen addressing a certain AÁóvalàyana.! This reference to Asvaliyana ts 
indeed very significant. We know of the well-known Aévakiyana, as the 
author of the extant Grhyasütra, who is said to have flourished roughly 
the sixth century B.C. From the fact that Asvalayana concludes his Grhya 
sūtra by saying ' Namah Saunakàya, namab Saunakäya , the editor of this 
treatise seems to conclude that the author of the Saunakiyam was the pre 
ceptor of the great Äsvaläyana, and enumerates a list of as many as twenty 
two works attributed to his authorship.? It is not possible to agree that one 
and the same Saunaka was the author of this and all the other twenty-two 
works. The style and language of several of these works compel us to the 
conclusion that all these did not emanate from the same pen. With regard 
to the Saunakiyam itself, excepting the accidental coincidence of the mention 

f Asvaläyana, and Aévalàyana's reference to Saunaka, it cannot be quite 
readily admitted to belong to such an early century as the sixth century B.C., 
though there is nothing impossible in this. 

Other references in this treatise are equally remarkable. The Itihäsa- 
Purága is mentioned! indicating the existence of Itihásas and Puranas before 
the composition of this work. The next reference of importance is to the 
Aitareya-vidhàána*, evidently the prescription of the Aitareya Brühmana on the 








1. प्रतिमा लक्षणं चैव प्रतिष्ठा चाचंनं तथा । 
उणु बुद्धघां समायुक्त ! आश्वलायन ! सुव्रत ॥ 21. ४. 
2, Preface, p. ii. 





इतिहासपुराणादीन्‌ शणुयात्‌ तदनन्तरम्‌ । 10. 11. 
4. महामिषेकं वक्ष्यामि राजन्यस्य विधानतः । 
ऐतरेयविधानोक्तं ज्ञात्वा सर्व यथाक्रमम्‌ ॥ 4. 1. 
शुभे मुहुर्ते राजानं पीठमारोहयेद्‌. गुरुः । 
ऐतरेयोक्तमन्त्रेण ब्रह्मघोषबिघोधिते 4. 21 
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abhiseka of the king. Again this Dharmasästra makes mention of the Vai- 
snavas and their dlayas or temples as distinguished from those of Siva: In 
more than one place the worship of Durga is prominently mentioned? In 
this treatise, as has been already said, prominence is given to the coronation 
rite of the king. The rite was followed as was prescribed by the Aitareya 
Brühmana, thus showing that its basis is rooted in the Vedic literature. In 
this rite of abhisecanam, the Purohita finds an honoured place. In fact, 
in the Saunakiyan polity, the Purohita still enjoys the exalted place assigned 
to him by Kautalya and other writers on polity. A Brähmana of good cha 

racter, belonging to a noble family and versed in Vedas and Vedangas was 
to be appointed Purohita for the purpose and fulfilment of Dharma. The 
term dharmdyaira means all this. The Seunakiya proceeds that a king 
should discharge all his obligations with the aid of his Purohita. By so 
doing he ensures progress of his kingdom, stable wealth, and fame here and 
hereafter. One of the main duties of the Purohita was to perform the 
consecration ceremony in an auspicious place at an auspicious time. After 
the ceremony was gone through, the king is said to address the Purohita to 
bless him and to help him in the peaceful conduct of his administration 
believing as he did that a rajanya under the guiding hand of a Brahmana 
was ever blest’ When once the abhisecanam was over, the king was 
hedged with divinity. He was regarded as Indra, the king of Gods. De 
tails of Varsotthanam, of nirdjanam of elephants and of horses, all pertain: 
ing to a king are furnished in three different sections 6 to 8. This is fol- 
lowed by a section where a reference is made to naksatradevata puja on his 
birthday (Section 9). What is particularly interesting is that that day was 
considered as a special day of festivity. That day the king fed all people irres- 
pective of caste. He brought relief to the distressed and freed the impri- 


1. वैष्णवेस्तैरनुज्ञातो नित्याचंनमथाहरेत्‌ । 
एतद विष्य्वर्चन सम्यक प्रतिष्ठाविधिसंयुतम्‌ ॥ 21. 23. 
2. 715; 13.14; 1422. 
3. वृत्तवन्तं कुलीनं च वेदचेदाङ्गवित्तमम्‌ । 
ब्राह्मणं इणुयाद्राजा धर्मायैव पुरोहितम्‌ ॥ 1. 7. 
4. पुरोहितेन विप्रेण सर्वेक्रमांणि कार येत्‌ । 
सुगतिं gı a FF चाप्यचलां ब्रज्ञेत्‌॥ 1. 8. 
5. मण्डपे नृपतिं तस्मिन्नमिषिन्वेत्‌ पुरोहितः । 
प्र्ञस्ततियिवारेखु तिष्ये बा अ्रवणेऽवचा ॥ 1. 13. 
See also 18. 2 & 7. 











6. बुहस्पतियंयेन्द्रस्य तथा मे द्विजसत्तम । 
सवाः प्रजाः पालयितुं प्रसीद भगवन्‌ ! मम ॥ 
ब्राह्मणाधोनो राजन्यः सकलं भद्रमञ्नते ॥ 2. 6-7} 
तमप्यच्य गन्धमाल्यादिमिः क्रमात्‌ 
भिरानीत॑ वेदवेदाज़वेदिमि: ॥ 4. 26. 
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soned. Some of these details agree with what is said in the Tamil classic 
Sileppadikäram of the second century A.D. in its reference to the celebration 
of a kings birthday? when there was a remission of taxes and general release 
of prisoners. 

Thus we see many interesting details relating to certain aspects of an- 
cient Hindu polity in this Dharmasistra of Saunaka. If scholars would 
assign to this composition sixth century B.C, as has been suggested in the 
preface to this edition, then the controversy centering round the introduction 
of week-day in India at a later period of the 4th century A.D, could be set at 
rest on account of its unambiguous reference to vara in more than one place. 


1. मोचयेद्‌ दुःखितान्‌ सर्वान्निरुदान्‌ नृपसत्तम 
सार्ववर्णिकमन्नाद्यंतस्मिन्रहनिकारयेत्‌ ॥ 9. 6. 
2. Canto XXVII, 1. 234. 


THE DATE OF COMPOSITION AND AUTHORSHIP OF 
A WELL-KNOWN VERSE IN SANSKRIT 


By 
HIRALAL R. KAPADIA 


“ श्रेयांसि बहुविश्ञानि भवन्ति महतामपि । 
अभ्रेयसि श्रशत्तानां क्रापि यान्ति बिनायका: ॥ ” 

This verse is to be frequently met with in Jaina exegetical literature, and 
that, too, as a quotation.! The earliest commentator who has done so (so 
far as | know) is the well-known Haribhadra Süri, the Yakinimahattarä- 
dharmasünu. He has quoted this verse in several of his commentaries? out 
of which his commentary on his own work Anekäntajayapatäkö may be here 
mentioned. There is a wide difference of opinion regarding his date, Some 
believe that he died in Vira Sarhvat 1055 ie. in Vikrama Sarhwvat 985, while 
others believe that he flourished about two centuries later. Whatever view is 
accepted, it may be safely asserted that the verse in question is at least 12 
centuries old! 

In the 12th gatha of Visesdvassayabhdsa; a splendid work of Jinabhadra 
Gani Ksamäsramana, we have as the first carana а “атр वहुकिषाई àmi” of 
which the Sanskrit rendering is बहुबिप्नानि Safe, This is practically the first 
caraya of our verse under consideration. It may be mentioned that accord- 
ing to the Jaina tradition Jinabhadra Gani died in Sermvat 645. 

In the end I may add that I have not come across any work where this 
verse is explained in Sanskrit 











l. Nowhere is the author mentioned ; only the verse is quoted either fully or 
as a pralika, 

2. See the eier of Anuogaddära, the virarana of Mandisulta, the 
rvükhyd(?) of Süstravürtásamuccaya. 

3. Silänka Süri who seems to have flourished not later than the 9th century 
has quoted the verse in his ommentary on Ayärangasuita. Similarly Malayagiri 
Süri, a contemporary of Hemacandra, the well-known polygrapher, has quoted the 
verse in his commentary on AKammapayadi, Poficasamgaha. etc. 

4. While commenting upon this work Maladhärin Hemacandra Süri has quot- 
ed the first carapa of the Sanskrit verse under question. 
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Under these circumstances I may conclude this note with the following 
questionnaire :— 
(1) What is the original source of the verse in question ? 
(2) Who is the author of this verse? Is he /ama or non-/aina ? 
(3) Is this verse to be met with in non-Jaina literature, and if so, 
| which is the earliest work wherein it occurs ? 
(4) Are there any verses parallel to this in Indian and non-Indian 
literatures as well? 


(5) Is this verse explained anywhere in Sanskrit ? 


A NOTE ON UTKALAPAYA 
Br 
A. M. GHATAGE 


BónHTLINGK and RorH have the following note in the First Volume 
of their Dictionary " utkalápa (ud+ kaldpa) adj. with upraised (spread out) 
plumage (of a j. Ragh. 16.64. Mrt&ak. 76.3. From this thè denomi- 
native utkaläpay- to cause the peacock to spread its tail, fig. to bid someone 
to be proud ; to recognise someone's merits ; to pay thanks ; (?) vayas sarve 
vidyapare gatah | tadupadhydyamutkalapayitvd svadese gacchama | tathaivert 
kriyatémityukivad brähmanä upddhyadyamutkalapayitvanujnan — labdhvà 
pustakäni nitvä pracalitah|Paficat. 244.24. 

In the Verbesserungen und Nachirdge to their Vth Volume they add 
"ulkalüpa, utkalapay- is according to BENFEY causal of kal- with ud-: it 
means (1) to take leave of someone (Acc.) Paficat. 244.25. ed. om. 53. 15; 
Vet. in Gott. gel. Anz. 1860. p. 736. (2) to carry the wife from the house of 
the father to one’s house ; Vet. in LA(IT) 17.14 ; Gott. gel. Anz. 1860. p. 736 
cp. ulkalápana," M. WILLIAMS and APTE have nearly the same to say 
on this word 

Many things about this word make one suspicious both as regards its 
form and meaning. It will be seen that it occurs only in two books the 
Райсаіаліта апі the Vetdlapeficavimsika, and it is taken either as a denomi- 
native or a causal Тһе form wstkalépeyitvd occurring in Райс. with the 
termination of the Gerund as frd in spite of the pre-verb ud would suggest 
some kind of Prakrit influence. The meanings derived from it, by regarding 
it as a denominative of ulkalapa are not found in literature and the other 
two (1) 'to take leave' and (2) 'to take the wife away from the father's 
house' are not agreeing with both the derivatives. Neither do they show 
any inter-relation between themselves. One is naturally forced to see some 
kind of misreading or some other confusion as regards the origin of this 
word. It is evident that the word as used in the two popular books has 
nothing to do with the noun ufkalápa as found used by Kalidasa 

Both the Peficatenfra and the Vetdlapaicavimsikd are popular works 
and the commonly used recension of the former comes most probably from the 
Jain sources. As such we should expect that the word is some kind of 
sanskritisation of an original Prakrit or Vernacular expression to be found 
in Jaina writings. In the Bharajakadvatrimsikd edited by HERTEL we find 
two places where a similar word is found used : p. 28. An ascetic takes away 
a few sugar canes from the field of a wealthy person without his permission - 
but to avoid being called a thief he asks permission of the field itself and 
himself gives the answer as he wanted. The owner one day catches hold 
of him and asks him why he has stolen the canes, to which he answers, “ ahari 
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sarvadapi mutkaldpyaiveksudamddan grhitavan " suggesting thereby that he 
has taken the permission of the field. p. 36. ' sacaturdasa vidyàh sangopanga 
adhitya ....taii gururs mutkalapya svakiyapuram prati cacála|". From these 
two places it is clear that the word mulkaldpya is used in the sense of ‘to 
take permission or leave’ and the second passage closely agrees with the 
one in Pafic. We can naturally think that both the words are in reality 
one and the same and the form was originally mrutkalaáp— with the mean- 
ing ‘to take leave’. | 

About the origin of this word itself we find that Hemacandra in his 
DESINAMAMALA gives the explanation ' mukkalamucie saire" VI. 147. accord- 
ing to which the Desi word mukkala means both ' proper ' (ucila), and ' free ' 
(sveira). Dhanapäla further confirms this statement when he states in his 
PAIALACCHINAMAMALA ‘ sacchemdd udddma niraggald mukkala visamkhalaya 
13. From this Prakrit word mukkala, a denominative, can be formed by 
the adding of the usual suffix dye in Prakrit as mukkaldvei ‘to make free, 
to be free, to do the proper things’ according to the meanings of the original 
word. It was, it appears, wrongly Sanskritised as mulkaldpayali from which 
the forms in use were derived. The Prakrit word mukkala continues to live 
in the modern languages in the form cf mokala ' free' in Marathi, muka[dvo 
‘to make free’ in Gujarati. From its original meaning 'to free' it is easy 
to see its other meanings, the student at the end of his studies freeing him- 
self from the authority of the teacher, and the carrying of the bride from 
her father's house is to free her from the authority of the father who was 
supposed to be her guardian upto the time, not only till her marriage but 
till her formal departure from the paternal house. 

The Prakrit word mukkala itself appears to be derived from the past 
passive participle mukka from the Sanskrit root muc to release from a form 
like “mukna as suggested by PISCHEL. The verb mukkai has given rise to the 
Marathi verb mukene ‘to lose’. The form extended with the addition of 
the syllable fa we find used in the Apabhrarhéa verse quoted by Hemacandra 
vaddappanu pari páviai hatthisi mokkaladena " " but greatness is cbtained by 
Ioosening the hand (by giving many gifts)". VIII. 4. 366 


llth December 1853—2lst May 1938. 





With the death which occurred on the night of May 21, this year of 
Professor Jacob WACKERNAGEL, the world loses a great grammarian and 
linguist and India one of her greatest lovers. Born on the 11th of December 
1853, in the city of Basel in Switzerland, WACKERNAGEL started his studies 
there and later migrated to Göttingen where he had the unique opportunity 
of studying under BENFEY. His father was, for long, Professor of German 
Language and Literature in Basel. This inherited love of grammar and lin- 


guistics carried the young scholar to Leipzig for a term and later ta Oxford ड | 
on a scholarship. He received his doctorate from the University of- Basel in 


1876. That same year he presented his Habilationsschriftsfor the post of 
Lecturer in Sanskrit and Classical Philology in Basel. Three years later he 
became Additional Professor, and in 1881 he got the coveted Professorship of 
Greek Language and Literature in the same University in addition to the 


Johannes Reuchlin Readership and a Lecturership in the Obern Gymnasium. ' 


In 1902 he went to Góttingen as Professor of Linguistics and in 1915 returned 
once more to-Basel in his old capacity. Here WACKERNAGEL carried on his 
great work of teaching as well as research until 1936 when he retired. His 
scientific work in linguistics had already marked him out as one of the most 
eminent scholars of his time, and he was duly honoured with the Rectorship 
of Basel University during 1890, 1918-19, and of Góttingen during 1912-13. 
He was also the recipient of many honorary degrees as well as memberships 
of learned societies. In 1918 he received a volume of studies from his pupils 
and admirers, entitled Antidoren, as a mark of their esteem and love. 

Of the many great works which WACKERNAGEL has left behind him only 
two need be specially remembered here: his brilliant lectures on Syntax 
(Vorlesungen über Syntax mit besonderer Berücksichtigung von Griechisch, 
Lateinisch und Deutsch) and his great work on Old Indo-Aryan Grammar. 


(Altindische Grammatik) of which only three volumes appeared during thè 


lifetime of the author. These two unfinished masterpieces show what a loss 
Linguistics has suffered by his death. 

The New INDIAN ANTIQUARY started with the blessings of, Prof. WACK- 
ERNAGEL, but the Editors and Publishers regret that WACKERNAGEL could not 
see the first number even. It is a personal loss to the NEw INDIAN ANTI- 
QUARY which hoped to associate itself with this great Master of Linguistics 
and Indic Grammar. The Editors, on behalf of the Journal and its many 
subscribers and contributors, convey their heartfelt sympathies to the members 


of his family in their great loss. They hope to publish shortly a short bios 


graphy of the regretted Professor with a portrait in a special issue devoted 
to his memory. May his great soul rest in peace ! and may the thoughts he 
lived be ever a source of inspiration to all! 


= 


"The Editors are thankful to Prof. A. DEBRUNNER for supplying them with 
brief notes on Prof. WACKERNAGEL's life. | 


E 


’ EDITORIAL 


With the completion of the first six issues of the New Indian Antiquary 
we have almost fulfilled our promises to the contributors who had so kindly 
sent us their learned research papers for the inaugural number or the imme- 
diately following numbers. It is necessary at this stage to affirm and re 
affirm the aims and objects for which the New Indien Antiquary comes into 
being and the programme which it is chalking out for itself. 


Primarily the objects for which this new journal ccmes into being are 
threefold : (a) To preserve all available cultural material in India which 
is fast disappearing and to present it in the most scientific manner in a 
permanent form ; (b) To create interest in Indian Scholars for their ancient 
culture and inspire them to approach this study from the modern scientific 
point of view and enable them to present to the world at large their researches 
in this direction, and (c) To create a permanent centre in India for an 
authoritative, scientific and true interpretation of India's great and varied 
culture through all periods of her evolution. And above all, co-ordinating 
these threefold objects by the offering of a free medium of expression for all 
Research Scholars irrespective of nationality by the publication of a monthly 
journal which will appear regularly supplementing the work of all the other 
~ The absence of a permanent centre in India for cultural studies, like the 
— École Francaise d'Extréme Orient at Hanoi, pped with a complete Library 
and all modern instruments of research, will be felt by all true scholars 
working in the different branches of Indology or Oriental Learning in general 
With the best of intentions none of our learned societies, universities Or 
libraries are completely equipped with sufficient material covering every 
aspect of Indian Culture ; besides, there is no Council of the Learned Bodies 
and Societies to co-ordinate the workings of these individual Institutions to 
help a genuine research scholar. But even under such handicaps the amount 
f real research work done in India alone is of a surprisingly large character 
for which there is not enough scope in the existing research journals published 
in India or abroad. People may wonder if scholars are impatient beings, unable 
to brook delays in the publishing of their painstaking researches ; but when 
the delay is coupled with starvation with regard to books, apparatus of re- 
search and other modern instruments of research, whatever little energy they 
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possess js sorely tried. Progress in any subject becomes possible only when 
there is a quick exchange of results or comparison of notes after due delibera 
tion. All these factors have contributed towards the creation of the New 
Indian Antiquery. By the offering of a regular medium of expression for 
scientific papers on Indology much of these difficulties will be lightened. 

The New Indian Anliquary cannot of course take the place of that per- 
manent centre which we have in mind. But so long as there is no centre of 
that type, of which it can properly become the true medium and organ, it can 
help the research scholars in manifold ways. A medium of research work 
should also be a meeting place to discuss the y problems which naturally 
arise in every branch of research; the New Indian Antiquary offers to all 
such scholars its columns under the title CORRESPONDENCE. All queries, notes 
or discussions can be published im these columns and the Editors will act as 
co-ordinating officers to get scholars working in the same field introduced 
to one another through this Correspondence. Queries will be answered, as 
far as possible, by competent scholarg in these columins. It is the hope of 
the Editors that all research scholars, irrespective of their nationality, will 
collaborate with them in making this section an interesting and live one. The . 
Correspondence section will also undertake to publish accounts of research 
tours undertaken by individual scholars or by societies, from time to time. 
We invite all of these to co-operate with us in bringing within the reach of 
every scholar an account of the progress of such research tours. 


Another section that we have in mind is the “ NOTES OF THE MONTH " 
wherein we hope to publish all such relevant information about the activities of 
societies or individuals which will form a useful bit of knowledge for other 
scholars or public bodies. We hereby appeal to all such institutions to keep 
us informed from time to time of all their activities either by means of 
communications, notices, etc. or by the presentation of their annual or other 
reports or both. The New Indian Antiquary hopes to become in this way a 
substitute for that centre of cultural studies we have mentioned above. 

Much of the research done in Indology and allied subjects is not limited 
to publication in English journals alone. For scholars who are not acquainted 
with foreign languages it is difficult to keep abreast of all the interesting work 
done in the different fields in the various parts of the world. And even if the 
difficulties of languages did not exist it would be difficult to have access to 
all this research material in any part of the world, with a few exceptions. 
The New Indian Antiquary, therefore, opens up a section dealing every month 
with an anlytical index of all such research, not confined to learned journals 
alone, but also taking into account the Proceed Transactions, etc. of 
leamed societies, Abhandlungen, Sitzungsberichte, etc, indicating briefly the 
chief results of such researches. In this connection we appeal again to indivi- 

| scholars, the Oriental Societies and Oriental Publishers to borate 
with us in keeping this section up-to-date. We request individual scholars to 
present us immediately on publication with copies of their learned papers with 
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a brief summary of important new results where possible ; we appeal to the 
Oriental Societies and Publishers to send us copies of their publications in 
advance so that we may be able to include the results of such researches in 
time. We also appeal to such Reviews and Journals which occasionaly publish 
articles of Indological interest to send us copies of these articles for making 
this record as complete as possible. Irrespective of the language in which these 
studies may be written the New Indian. Antiquary undertakes to take into 
account everything published to make this record unique and absolutely useful 
to every scholar in the world. We shall consider our efforts as successful if 
we can establish in this way a perfect contact between scholar and scholar, 
between the various learned bodies in the world and between the Publishers 
and Scholars. 


Another feature which the New Indian Antiquery hopes to incorporate 
as soon as the arrangements are completed is to publish review articles by pro- 
per authorities, summing up the researches in a particular field during that 
year. This is a proper complement to the analytical index by synthesising the 
work of different scholars in each branch by some scholar who is an autho- 
rity in that branch. By thus taking regular stock of the work done in a 
given period new lines will be indicated for further research. These review 
articles will not only be useful to the researchers themselves, but will also 
serve as a contact between the scholar and the intelligent layman. In this 
way the New Indian Antiquary will be fulfilling a need stressed by H. H. the 
Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda during his address to the Oriental Conference 
held under his enlightened patronage in 1933. 


Finally we shall be publishing regularly as a Supplement to the New 
Indian Antiquary critical studies or editions of rare works in the Indological 
field. The scope for these studies is almost infinite and the possibilities of 
independent publication rare. This unique Mss. ге дерс in the 
various libraries of India and abroad needs proper investigation by qualified 
scholars and in this we are offering an inducement for further research by 
Indian and other scholars by opening up this Supplement. If sufficient en- 
couragement and financial patronage are given we shall establish an Extra 
Series of this journal devoted to such studies. In the meantime the Supple- 
ment will give the necessary encouragement to all researchers. 


The New Indien Antigquary is a growing institution ; the features men- 
tioned above and others, which must grow gradually according to the needs 
felt and created by the scholars themselves, have to be slowly built up with 
the active co-operation of the scholars themselves. This is precisely what we 
meant in our Editorial Preface when we said that the new journal will in- 
corporate all that is best in the existing Oriental Journals in the world. All 
permanent institutions must be slowly and steadily built up and we look 
towards all true lovers of India’s great culture for active help in the various 
directions mentioned by us, and by sympathetic and generous patronage. 
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The policy of this journal is to publish regularly all research papers 
presented in a scientific manner; it will give importance to the visual and 
other arts which are only just beginning to exercise fascination on the Oriental 
scholars in India. Special importance will be given to fields not covered by 
the numerous other research journals published in India or eleewhere. We 
feel confident that our noble and learned countrymen, no less than the scholars 
belonging to Asia, Europe or America, patrons of arts and letters, will as 
sociate their names permanently with this constructive work on Indology by 
spontaneous and generous contributions, sympathy and patronage. 


S. M. KATRE 
| Р. K. GODE 


HASTAS 
(Being a study of the elementary Hand Poses in Ancient Hindu 
Dancing according to the Nàjya Sastra oj Bharata Muni). 


By 
P. 5. NAIDU 


Of all the poses of the various Angas and Pratyängas described by 
the Natya Sastra, those of the hand are the most important and the 
interesting. Gesticulation by the hand has always been one of the most 
natural means of expression for human emotions. "Its (hasla's) 
appeal", says RAJENDRA SHANKAR, "is very great, for with its expres- 
sions, hints and suggestions, are the lovely and graceful movements 
esthetically blended with rythm and music, of the very body and limbs 
of the dancer capable of paintmg with startling vividness all the phases 
of joy or languors of sorrow." It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
Natya Sdstra has entered into the minutest details in the analysis of the 
Hand Poses in order to bring out their ®sthetic value and significance 





HASTA AND MUDRA 


At the very outset it is necessary to sound a note of warning against 
the prevailing tendency to use the terms Hasta and Mudrä as though they 
were synonymous expressions Not only in the popular articles on Danc- 
ing, contributed to the columns of the daily press, but also in some of 
the papers in the learned journals we find the word Mudrä used where 
Hasta is meant. The Natya Sdsira tradition will not tolerate this confu- 
sion. dt is true that both Haste and Mudré refer to’ gestures of the hand ; 
but the words belong to two utterly different universes of discourse, the 
former to the zsthetic and the latter to the iconographic and ritualistic. 
Hasta has a strictly esthetic connotation. It is the only term to be 
used when a gesture of the hand in dancing is to be indicated. Mudra on 
the other hand, is used in iconography, and in Buddhistic and Tantric 
Theology. 

In her excellent monograph on *Mudras** Miss Tyra DE KLEEN, the 
Swedish artist and traveller says, “ Mudra is a Sanskrit word which means 
‘seal’, The designation of the ritual hand-gestures by this word originates 
from a time, when the priests used to pronounce certain mantras, at the 


1. Four Aris Annual, 1935 

2. This book was published in 1924 by Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. It has 
an interesting introduction by A. J. D., CAMPBELL, the assistant keeper the 
Indian Section of the V. & A Museum, London. 
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characters with their fingers, thus sealing the magic." Jean PRYZLUSKI writes 
in his paper on ‘Mudra’. “In Sanskrit the word Mudrä...... has fre- 
quently meaning of 'seal' and describes the actual seal as well as its 
impressions Mudrä means also mode of holding the fingers (in reli- 
gious worship or magic rites) 


In the light of these remarks, it. would be conducive to clear think- 
ing and expression to use the word Hasta when we wish to signify a hand 
pose in dancing.? 


HASTAS 





"We have pointed out in T&ndava Laksanam? that Bharata deals with 
the various poses of the hand, as used in classical dancing, under the head 
ing of Sarira Aügika. The following table sets forth the relationship bet- 
ween the Hastas and other elements of significant dancing 


ABHINAYA 


(expressive or significant Dancing) ) 





TS | RT SS O S 
(poses of the (vocal expression) (costumes, orna- (expression of 
Pie ment, etc.) mental states) 
Е a 
rira Ce 
(body T limbs) ( movement ) 
Bu Le ELA vicos i bie | E | 
Head Chest HANDS Side Waist Legs. 


1. Indien Culture, Vol. ii, 1936 

2. We may note here that Dr. Ananda K. COOMARASWAMY says, ‘ The 
term Mudrd (seal) is mainly used in Buddhist Iconography; the term Hasta 
(hand) exclusively in Hindu Iconography." Ind. Coll, Vol I, p. 3, in. 

3, "Bharata discusses Abhinaya under four main heads, namely Angika, 
Väcika, Ahärya and Sáttvika. The first deals with the poses of the body, and 
the second with vocal expression ; costumes, ornamentation and other adventitious 
appendages to dancing are dealt with under the third division, and mental states 
and their expression in the fourth. Aügika Abhinaya is divided into Sárira (that 
which relates to the body and its limbs), Mukhaja (that which relates to facial 
expression), and Cesta (that which relates to movement). Sàrira Aügika consists 
of the poses of the head, chest, hands, side, waist and legs 


—Tändava Lakzonpam (by the author of this paper and two others, Madras, 
1936), р. 13. 
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students of Abhinaya are familiar with the distinction that is usually 
drawn between Nafya and Nytfa, the former indicating a dance whose only 
aim is to expound a definite theme with all its emotive evolutions, the latter 
signifying a dance which has no such aim, but merely attempts to please the 
audience by the exquisitely graceful poses executed in the course of the 
dance. Consistently with this general distinction the Hastas, or hand poses 
are classified into Nafya and Nríta Hastas; the former being subdivided 
into Asamyuta (single-handed) and Samryuta (double-handed) Hastas 


FUNDAMENTAL KARANAS 


Before taking up the detailed description of the Hastas, (according to 
the ninth chapter of the Nàfya Sástra), we wish to mention the four funda 
mental hand movements discussed by Bharata Muni. These are Avesfila, 
Udvesfita, Vyávarta and Parivarta. The first of these exquisite poses is 
performed by folding in slowly and gracefully into the palm the four fingers, 
commencing with the fore-finger and finishing with the little finger. The 
definition of this pose makes it plain that the fingers are not to be moved in 
simultaneously. The movement of each finger follows close on that of the 
preceding, the time intervals being equal. (Fig. I). In Udvestita, the fingers 
folded in in the first pose, are opened out in the same order. (Fig. II) 

hen the fingers are folded in as in Avesfifa, but commencing with the little 
finger and finishing with the fore-finger we have Vydverta (or Vydrrtia) 
(Fig. III) : and when the V yavarta fingers are stretched out in the same order 
Perivarta is performed. (Fig. IV). In these fundamental poses the wrist 
makes a graceful curve, either inward or outward, as the case may be. 
Extensive use is made of these four hand poses in several of the Karanas 
described in the fourth chapter of the Nafya Sástra. 





CLASSIFICATION OF THE HASTAS 


Bharata divides the hand poses used in Näfya into two distinct groups, 
namely, those in which only a single hand is used, known as Asarhyuta 
Hastas, and those in which both hands are used, called Sarhyuta Hastas. 
Twenty-four Asamyuta Hastas and thirteen Sarhyuta Hastas are described 
in the Nätya Sastre. NandikeSvara's Abhinaya Darpaga mentions twenty- 
eight Asarnyuta and twenty-three Sarhyuta Hastas. Other minor treatises 
relating to dancing mention still other figures, but we shall keep to the 
authentic tradition of the Natya Sdastra.t 


l. Dr. Ananda K. COOMARASWAMY in his edition of Abhinaya Darpanam 
(Cambridge, Mass. 1917) mentions 28 + 3 Asarhyuta Hastas, and 24 + 3 Sarhyuta 
Hastas ; while Mr. Manomohan GHosH in the Calcutta (1924) edition of the same 
work describes 24 + 4 Asamyuta, and 23 Sarhyuta Hastas. 

Bharata Sangraka (a Telugu work printed in Rajamundry, 1908) mentions 
30 Asarhyuta and 24 Sarhyuta Hastas. z 
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ASAMYUTA HASTAS 


1. PATAKA. ` FLAG. Fig. V. 


The fingers are erect, stretched out fully, and held close together ; the 
thumb is bent and rests against the side of the palm as indicated in the 
figure. 


(The Patüka pose is so called, because, when the hand with the finger 
formation, as described above, is bent at an angle of 90° to the fore-arm, 
we get the appearance of a flag staff with its small flag at the top. 


Patdka is the foundation for all.the other Asarnyuta Hastas). 


2  TRIPATAKA. THREE FINGERS STRETCHED OUT IN PATAKA. Fig. VI. 
The Patdka pose is made first and then the ring finger is bent into a 
graceful curve. 


3. KARTARI MUKHA. SCISSOR-FACED. » Fig. VII. 
The fore-finger in the Tripatüka pose is pulled back, so that it faces the 

back of the middle finger. 

4. ARDHA CANDRA Harf MOON Fig. VIII 


All the fingers (the thumb included) are brought close together and 
arched gracefully like a bow 


5. ARALA. CROOKED Fig. IX. 


The fore-finger is curved like a bow, the thumb is bent and the other 
fingers are shot up straight. 


6. SUKATUNDA. PARROTS BEAK Fig. X. 


When, in the Arāla Hasta, the ring finger is bent like the beak of a 
parrot, Sukatunda is formed. 


1. Musti. FIST, Fig. XI 
The fingers are well folded in so that their tips touch the palm with 
the thumb resting against the closed fingers. 


8. SIKHARA. CREST. Fig. XII. 
The thumb in Musti Hasta is stretched out erect. 


9. KAPIDDHA. Woop APPLE Fig. XIII. 


Sikhara Hasta is formed first, and then the fore-finger is lifted up and 
laced so that its tip touches the thumb. 





10. KHATAKA MUKHA CRAB FACED Fig. XIV 
When the curved ring finger is lifted up along with the little finger 
this pose is formed. 


11. - SÜCYASYA. NEEDLE FACED. | Fig. XV. 
The fore-finger is stretched out in Khafakd Mukha. 


12. PADMA Kosa `` LOTUS SHEATH Fig. XVI 

Make Sücyüsya keeping all the fingers wide apart.. Bend the fingers 
slightly and raise them up again. (In this pose not even the finger tips 
should touch one another.) 


13. - SaRPA SiRA. SERPENT HEAD Fig. XVH. 

The hand in Patdka (Fig. 1) is arched with just a slight hollowing of 
the palm. (This pose is so called because it looks like the hood of a 
cobra. ) 


14. Maca Sirsa. DEER: HEAD Fig. XVILI. 

The three fingers, the fore-finger and the middle and ring fingers, are 
bent as in Musti (Fig. VII), but the thumb and the little finger are out 
stretched. म 


15. KANGÜLA . PLOUGH. | Fig. XIX. 
The ring finger in Padmakosa is bent, and the little finger is raised up. 


16. ALAPADMA. SHAKING LOTUS Fig. XX 
The fingers are turned askew in the palm without touching one another 
(This peculiar skewed movement is to be gone through in such a manner 


IT. CATURA. Four FINGERED Fig. XXI. 
fingers are stretched out. 


18. BHRAMARA BEE. Fig. XXII 
| The. middle finger is curved so that it almost touches the thumb; the 
fore-finger is bent ; the two other fingers are stretched out without touching 
each other 


19. HAMSASYA. SWAN FACED. Fig. XXIII. 
The thumb and the fore-finger touch each other, while the other fingers 
20. HAMSA PAKSA. .. SwAN SIDE, . Fig. XXIV 


The thumb is bent, the little finger is stretched straight up, and the 
other fingers are also stretched out 


21. SAMDAMSA. = po ToNcs, +. Fig. XXV 
Make Aräla (Fig: W) first, and then let the fore-finger touch the thumb. 
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22. MUKULA. Bun. | Fig. XXVI. 
In the Harısäsya pose all the fingers are lifted up, held close to one 
another so that their tips are brought together. 


23. URNANABHA SPIDER Fig. AAVII 
- The finger should first go through the Padma Koga (Fig. XVI) 
tion, and then they should be bent. 


24: TAMRA CODA. Cock's CoMB Fig. XXVIII. 

The middle finger is curved so that it touches the thumb, the fore-finger 
is bent, and the two other fingers are folded in so that they touch the 

These are the twenty-four Hastas described in the ninth chapter of the 
Nätya $ästra. The original definitions were, no doubt, framed in such a 
manner, that each one followed naturally from its predecessor; all of them 
taking their ultimate origin in Patáke. When we remind ourselves that the 
professional danseuse has to commence her training in her very early girl- 
hood, we realise the importance of simple and natural psychological asso- 
ciations for a tender mind attempting to master the difficult technique of 
the dance. These simple definitions together with the manner of their àr- 
rangement, bear eloquent testimony to the nature of the profound insight of 
Bharata into the structure of the human mind. 





SAMYUTA HASTAS 


l. ARJALL SALUTATION. Fig. XXIX. 
The hands are put in Patüka (A. H. 1), and are brought together so 

that the two palms are in complete contact. 

2. KAPOTA. PIGEON. Fig. XXX. 
When the Anjali pose is opened out below, Kapofa is formed 


3. KARKATA. CRAB. Fig. XXXI 
The fingers of the two hands are interlocked with the thumbs touching 
each other. The interlocked fingers may face the audience or the danseuse 
4. SVASTIKA. X-LIKE. ~ Fig. XXXII 
The two hands in the Patdka pose (A. H. 1) are crossed at the wrists. 





5. KHATAKÁ VARDHAMANA. INCREASING. Fig. XXXII 

The hands in Khalakd Mukha (A. H. 10) are crossed Swastikawise at 

the wrists. 

6. UTSANGA EMBRACING. Fig. XXXIV. 
The two hands in the Mrga Sirsa pose (A. H. 14) are placed so that the 

rignt touches the left shoulder-head, the left touches the right shoulder-head. 
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7. NISADA. IMPREGNABLE. » п «2134 Fig. XXXV 
The fingers of the right hand in Mukula (A. H. 22) are covered by 
those of the left in Kopiddha (A. H. 9). 


= 


8. DoLA SWING. 


The two arms are let down loose and free. The; fingers already in 
Patdka (A. H. 1) are now released 


9. PUSPAPUTA. FLOWER VASE. ~ | ‘Fig. XXXVI. 
Make Sarpa Šira (A. H. 13) of the fingers of the two hands, with the 

fingers close together; bring the hands close so that they form a basin. 

10. MAKARA CROCODILE. | > Fig. XXXVII 


The hands in-Ardha Candra (A. H. 4) are placed one over the other 
palm facing downwards. The little fingers are moved up. and down. 


11. GAJADANTA ELEPHANTS TRUNK. 
The arms are crossed in the middle with the hands in Sarpa Sira 
(А. Н. 13) 


12. AVAHIDDHA PIERCING = 


First put the hands in Sukatunda (A. H. 6) bend 
finger tips pointing towards the chest ; then lower the arms slowly 





13. VARDHAMANA. WIDENING 

The hands in Hamsa Paksa (A. H. 20) are held first with the palms 
facing downwards, and then upwards. 

The thirteen Sarhyuta Hastas described above are merely combinations 
of the Asarnyuta Hastas. Truly has it been said that the danseuse who 
has mastered the four fundamental Karanas and the Patdka pose can, with- 
out much effort, perform all the Asariyuta and Sarnyuta Hastas. 
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THE FOUR FUNDAMENTAL KARANAS 





Fic, L Avegtita. Ею. Ш. Vyävarta, 





ЕЈ 


Fis. TI Udvestita. Fic. IV. Parivarta. 


i 


A | 
E " \ 
1 + 
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THE TWENTY-FOUR ASAMYUTA HASTAS 









‚ 


Fic. VII. Kartari Mukha. 


\ 


Ес. VII. Ardha Candra. 





Fic. VI. Tripatāka. 
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Fic, XIV. Khataka Mukha. Fic, XVI. Padma Kota. 
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Ек. ХУП. Sarpa Sira. Fic. XIX. Kängüla. 


A = 





Fic. ХУШ. Мү а Sirsa. Fic. XX. Alapadma. 
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Ес. XXL Catura. Fic. XXII. Harhsisya. 





Fic, XXIV, Haritsa Pakga. 





Fic. XXII. Bhramara. 
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Fic. XAVIIL Tamra Cüga. 





Fic. XXVI Микиш. 





HASTAS 


SAMYUTA HASTAS 


^ 


Fic, XXIX. Anjali 





Fic. XXX. Kapota. 
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FIG. ХХХІ, Кажаѓа. 
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THE BRAHMI INSCRIPTIONS OF SOUTH INDIA 
By 
C. NARAYANA RAO 


Certain Brahmi inscriptions were brought to light in 1912 in the Pandya 
country and referred to in the Epigraphical Report for the Southern Circle in 
that year. Attention was drawn to them in the Reports for 1915 and 1918. 
Rao Sahib. H. KRISHNA SASTRI, the then Epigraphist, read a paper on them 
at the first All-India Oriental Conference held at Poona in 1919. Mr. K. V. 
SUBRAHMANYA AIYAR agam read a paper on the same subject at the third 
session of the Conference held at Madras in 1924. Both papers attempted 
to conjecture the meaning of these epigraphs. But the attempts were vitiated 
by two factors: (i) Certain letters in the epigraphs could not be properly 
deciphered on account of their non-occurrence in other Bráhmi writings ; (ii.) 
Both of them assumed that there were some Tamil words occurring in them. 

Mr. KRISHNA SASTRI's readings varied from time to time. For example, 
in the Report for 1915, he read the Sittannavasal inscription as : 

e ómi t (u) ku mu th(ü) (ü) ra (?) 

pi jü na tà kà v(u) t((i1) i te nà ku chi 

ti po (chi) [а (а) gha(?) ra ché(gha) ? 

t(ö) a (su) (?) ta na nà ma 
while he changed it in his paper at the Oriental Conference into : 

eu mi nā tlu) ku mu ttha (ü)ra 

pi dà no tā kā vu ți I të nā ku 

chi (ü pó chi la i !à ya ra ché ya 

tō a ti (аа па та. 

The same is read by Mr. SUBRAHMANYA AIYAR as: x 

E ómi nàtu Kumathür piRàntà Kavudi 

Itég ku Citupócil iláyar céytà atithanam. 

Similarly, there are uncertainties with regard to certain letters in the other 
inscriptions. Mr. SUBRAHMANYA AIYAR has brought about greater confu- 
sion by giving unknown values to certain letters on account of his preconce 
ed notion that they are Tamil inscriptions. This untenable hypothesis about 
their Tamil character has made Mr. AIYAR to proceed further and make all 
sorts of changes in the readings to suit his theory. Mr. KRISHNA SASTRI also 
was not free from this bias and he made the whole lot of the inscriptions 
a jumble of Prikrt and Tamil forms. 


To my mind, the records appear to be Präkrtic. There is no warrant 
for assigning such an early date as the third century B.c. for any Tamil in- 
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iption. To distort the reading of extarit records to fit in them up-to date 
modern Tamil forms in records of the third century B.C. is, I beg to submit, 
to put the unwary on the wrong track. 

I do not pretend to be so positive about the interpretation of these re- 
cords and where two epigraphists like Messrs. KRISHNA SASTRI and SUBRAH- 
MANYA AIYAR differ so widely, it may seem unwise to step in. Yet, I shall 
try to give my interpretation of the records on the supposition that, because 
they are in Brähmi characters and all contemporary Brahmi inscriptions con- 
tain Prákrt records, these also may be only Präkrt records. Scholars may 
accept my interpretation for what it is worth. 

Before proceeding to interpret the records, it is pertinent to allude to the 
general features of the sounds recorded by the letters of the epigraphs. Mr. 
SUBRAHMANYA AIYAR has summarised them and I shall give them below with 
such remarks on them as are necessary. 


(1) “ The rarga-prathama's have generally used." But see Anai 
malai inscription—third letter ‘ je’ ; Sth letter du’: TirupparankunRam in- 
scription. A seventh letter ‘ja’; Arittänapatti inscription A. thirteenth letter 
‘dha’; D. & E. 4th letter “dhi’ ; Siddharmalai inscription G. ‘Dhi’. These 
are the only places where werge-irfiye's occur, but Messrs. SASTRI and AIYAR 
differ at these places. What Mr. SASTRI reads as ‘je’ in the Anaimalai in- 
scription, Mr. AIYAR reads as ‘ku’ (!) and ‘ja’ of Mr. SASTRI in the Tirup- 
parankunRam record is read as ‘la’ by Mr. Arvar (!). The ‘dhi’ of the 
Siddharmalai record G. is read as ‘ti’ by Mr. SASTRI himself in his original 
reading as given in the epigraphical report for 1915. What Mr. SASTRI reads 
as ‘da’ and ‘dai’ Mr. AIYAR reads as cerebral ‘Ra’ and ‘ Rai’ but leaves it 
as ‘du’ in certain other places. Thus, there is great uncertainty with regard 
to the reading of these letters and it seems better to stick to the 'surd' 
readings until paleographists come to an agreement on this point. 

(2) “The Soft consonants, ie, the Varga-trliya's are conspicuous by 

This is true, but in spite of this remark Mr. AIYAR leaves ja' and ‘da’ 
unaltered. See remarks on (1). 


(3) ää 5 апа & are not met with, though "a" is occasionally found." 


dental affricate value as in Telugu, Marathi and some other modern Indian 
languages. 

(4) " The lingual '|" occurs frequently." 

1 апа | occur with equal frequency ; each of them occurs eight times. 

(5) “ Almost all the vowels exception of ai, au, r |, am, ah 
are represented." But Mr. Arvan allows some 'ai's in his readings 
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(6) "In the case of combinéd consonants, the occurrence of short 'ё' 
and short “6° deserve special mention, the two being the special characteristics 
of the Dravidian alphabets.” 

Short *€' and short * ó' are not special to the Dravidian languages. They 
are found in the Präkrts also. All Präkrt grammarians are agreed especially 
on their occurrence before conjunct consonants. 

(7) "' The aspirates are seldom used : the only two letters that are met 
with are ' tha' and ' dha '." 

Messrs. SASTRI and Aryar differ as regards ‘dha’. 

(8) “Some symbols which are never found used in the contemporary 
A4okan edicts are here employed and the sounds which they represent remain 
to be determined. This is a factor which at once points out that the language 
employed in the inscriptions contains in it sounds that could not be represented 
by the symbols extant in the Asókan code. 


Mr. SUBRAHMANYA AIYAR is not sure about what he says in this regard, 
for he mentions six symbols FE SAE, as being peculiar to the pre- 
sent epigraphs, but admits the presence of all of them except "lr in other 


Brahmi records. He does not mention what ts the peculiarity about [^ 
It does occur in some other Brahmi records. So the only letter that admits of 


any doubt is FT which Mr. Sastri reads as ‘da’ or ‘dai’ but Mr. Arvar 
would have it read as the Dravidian lingual R to suit his theory of the Tamil 
nature of the records. To my mind, the letter seems to represent ' tt' for no 
part of the letter resembles Bràhmi ' da ' and varga-lrfiya's are absent in these 
records, while the suggestion of a cerebral ' R' value to it is unwarranted 


The peculiarities of the alphabet presented in the epigraphs under discus- 
sion have led Mr. SUBRAHMANYA AIYAR to think of Tamil as their language. 
But if we remember that the same peculiarities characterize the Pai&ci 
Prákrt, we should be under no doubt as to the language which these writings 
register. 

I proceed to attempt an interpretation of the records. I take them in the 
order given by Mr. KRISHNA SASTRI in his paper Tread before the first All. 
India Oriental Conference : 

1. Marugaltalai Inscription : 

vé pa kó(ki) si pà nà 
ku tu pi ti kia) (la) ki na 
cha na ma. 

Mr. KRISHNA SasTRI's remarks on this are : " The word 'kósipàna ', if it 
has been read correctly, may be compared with the Skt. ' Ka&yapánàm ', and 
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‘kutupita ", which often occurs in these inscriptions, with the Tamil ' Kottu- 
vittin' “ caused to be cut", cf. also CHILDERS : kottéti”. 

Mr. SASTRI is not sure about the reading ‘ko’. The equation ' kutupità — 
Tamil ' kottuvittàn ' is gratuitous, especially as he himself recognizes the exis- 
tence of the Pàli root ' kotteti' in the same sense. There is no warrant for 
supposing that final ‘na’ is omitted in ' kutupità '. 

Mr. SUBRAHMANYA AIYAR'S emendation is— 

Ven Kösipän kutupitä kälakafıcanam. 
This is based on the supposition that ' na’ in the epigraphs is a basic letter to 
suit the Tamil approach to its interpretation. There are certain other suppo- 
sitions made by him. 'Véna' is emended into ' vén ' and is identified with a 
territorial division now represented by the Travancore State. There is no 
authority for the statement that the Travancore State was ever called ' Vég '. 
The equation ' Vén — " Vé|" is equally unacceptable. The emendation of 
kösipäna ' into ' kosipán ` is also not proper. The existence of ‘an’ as the 
ending of masculine nouns is a later phenomenon im Tamil, says CALDWELL. 
The insertion of ' n' after ' kutupità ' is equally unwarranted. 'p' is a causal 
particle both in the Dravidian and the Sanskritic languages. As for ' kálakàfi- 
canam', MoNIER WILLIAMS' remark that Hémádri uses this word to denote 
' a particular form of building ' in the Caturvargacintàmani is the only one that 
is applicable to this record. 
My Interpretation. 

If the third letter is to be read as ' kó' the record has to be read as : 
vena kösipäna kutupità Кајакайсапат. 

vena = Vaisyänäm ; vaiíya — véssa — véyya — véya — vé = Skt 
gen. pl. suffix ‘nim’ as in Prakrt; Késipiina = Kaséya Kutupita = 
Kuttapita, ‘caused to be cut kälak 1 ã particular form of build- 
ing ' ; 'kutápitá' is a past passive causal participle agreeing with ' kàlakáfica 
nam"; the difference in gender between the adjective and the noun need not 
give trouble. The agreement between the adjective and the noun is not strictly 
followed in the Prákrts. 

Meaning : " The ' kilakàncanam ' or building caused to be cut for (or by 
or belonging to) the people, the KaSyapas. 

If the third letter is to be read as ‘ki’, as Mr. KRISHNA SASTRI suggests, 
it should be read as : 

vénaki sipäna kutupitä kälakäficanan 
vergiki = Skt, Vainäyaki, ie. a woman follower of the Vinaya or Buddhist 
doctrine ; sipäna = Skt. silpänäm belonging to the sect of the silpin's or 
architects or artisans. 

Meaning : The ‘kalakaficanam ' or building caused to be cut or built by 
a woman-follower of the Buddhist Vinaya doctrine, (or a woman whose per- 
sonal name was ' Venäki" or ' Vainäyaki ’) 

This second meaning seems to me more probable. 
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IL. Anaimalat Inscription. 
Mr. KRISHNA SASTRI'S reading :— 
(1) i va(m) je nà du tü u 
dai yu ](a) p(à) ta na tà ni é 
rià r ta nà 


(2) ata tu va yi ara tam 

tha kā yi pā nā 

Mr. KRISHNA SasTRI's remarks on this are : 

'Ivamje nàdu' is the name of a country ; 'udaiyu' — udaiyan (Tamil 
word); 'én' a tank (Tamil word); 'aritinà — Haritán&m ; ' tátuvàyi ' 
weaver. Mr. SASTRI is not sure about du and gai. Of ']' he says that it is 
broader than in the ancient inscriptions of Ceylon. He sees a clear dot 
after 'ta' in 'ta tu và yr a'. 'pà' in line 2, he says, may also be possibly 
read as ‘po’. 


Mr. SUBRAHMANYA AIYAR's emendation is : 


Iva kunrätü uraı yulnätan-a täna 
En Aritan Attuvayi Arattha Käyipän 


In this Mr. KRISHNA SasTRIs (m) disappears; 'je' becomes 'ku 
(why ?); 'du' becomes cerebral ' Rai'; he is not sure whether 'y' should 
go with 'urai' or 'u]nàtan' ; (pà) beco tänä es ‘tana’; 
"atatuvayl' becomes 'attuvàyl'. All the 'sa's are given a basic value. He 
slurs over the meaning of 'ai' in his own reading ' urai'. He sees in this re- 
cord the Tamil pronoun 'iva' — these 


My interpretation will be based on the following grouping of the letters 
in the d: 

Ivaku—náttu—tü Uttuyula—pótana—tànà 

Eriäritanä Atäntuvayı "a—rattha—Käyipäna. 


I accept the dropping of 'm' after ' Iva' which Mr. KRISHNA SASTRI 
himself thinks as doubtful. I also accept the change of ‘je’ into ‘ku’ for 
no other reason than that it does not make much difference because it occurs 
in a proper name, though what exactly the letter is has yet to be determined. 
I would read as ‘ttu’ what Messrs. SASTRI and AIYAR have read as ‘du, 
(dai)' and ' Ru (Rai)' respectively. I do not expect 'd' in these records. 
I reject the reading ' R' as highly improbable. ‘Nadu ‘= country, need not 
be considered a Dravidian word. It is derived from the Skt. root ‘nat’ to 
wander. -' tü' in ' Nattu-tü' stands for Skt. —' tab ' from ; ' pótana ' stands for 
putrápàm' or ' pautrápàm '; 'tànà' for ' dánam '; ' Eri'áritani' for " Airá- 
vatänäm'; ‘ raftha 'rüshtra'; and 'Käyaipänä' for ' Käsyapänäm’. 
The meaning of the epigraph will be : ' The gift(s) of the sons (grandsons ?) 
of Uttuyula belonging to the Airávata sub-sect of the Kááyapas of the Atän- 
tuvayika-rästra, and (who had come) from Ivaku-nädu '. 
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ПІ. TirupparankunRam Inscriptions. 

Mr. KRISHNA SasTRI's reading : 

(A) Éruk(o) (tu ra) i jam 
ku tu ma (pi ka) nà po 
là l(ai) ya па. 

(B) ch(é) ya tà à ya cha 
ya nà nai tu ch(ä) ta nà. 

His remarks : 'Érukó(üra' is a place-name ; ' kutumapika ' is ' kutum 
pika ', Skt. ' Kutumbika ', a husbandman. No remarks are offered on (B) ;— 
Mr. SASTRI is not sure about the letter ' jam ' ; it has slight similarity with the 
Khälsi Asökan ' ja' given by BUHLER ; it is somewhat like the modern Tamil 
* Ja ',—the letters given as 'ya' in (B) are peculiar, the reading is tentati 
‘cha’ resembles the ‘cha’ of the Bhattiprole inscription. 

Mr. SUBRAHMANYA AIYAR'S emendation : 

Eru kötür Ila-kutumpikan 
Ceytä a Äycyan Nedu—Catan. 

' jam ' is changed to ' |a ' ;—' pólàlaryanà ' is omitted іп the reading but 
explained in the note :—' naitu' changed to ' négu '.— 

Meaning : " Pólàlaiyan, a husban of Ceylon (and a resident) of 
Érukotür (caused to be cut) and ' Áychyan Nedun Cháttan made (it) 








My reading. 
(A) f£rukotüra Ija—kutumpikanà polilaiyaná 
(B) Cöyatä'äya-cayanä nefu tani. 
Skt. Eru kotira Simhala—kutumbikänäm Pöläl—äryänäm 
caitya-ayänäm nisthä caityänäm. 
'pöläsa’ in Uvävogadesäs occurs as the name of a town ; ' polàságha ' 
in the Abhidhanarajéndra occurs as the name of a garden 








: shment of Caityas and groups of Caityas of 
(to, by) the citizens of Poll, the dwellers of Ceylon, of Erukötüra. 
IV. Aritüpat[i Inscriptions. 
Mr. KRISHNA SASTRI's readings : 
(A) Kà pi ya n(à) na tà si 
ri ya ku a nā dha mă ma 
1 tà na ti ña сћа (thi ya 
па ва 1 (а) ка па і [а fla 
cha ti kā nā tā na tai ya 
cha ti kā nā ché i ya pa 
li ya. 
Remarks by Mr. KRISHNA SASTRI: There is a vertical stroke attached 
to ‘pa’ (second letter) at the bottom like the medial u-sign ; length of ° nã ` 
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in all these inscriptions is of the Bhattiprolu type :—' chatthiyánà ' and ' chä- 
tikans ° are variants. ‘“Ché'iya’ = " Chaityäni (?) ” ; Päliya=Pälya (?) ;— 
‘ Siriyaka, Siriyaku, Yakäsötikä” contain the word yaka = Yaksha. See 
also " yakänä’ C. Below.—He does not give his interpretation of the whole. 

Mr. SUBRAHMANYA AIYAR'S emendation : 

“ Кашуап Nata Siri yaku'an dhamàm ita 
Natin—Cariyan Sálikán Tlin—Cariksn 
täntaıy Cárkikàn Ceiya Pàá]iy." 

"Mhi^ is changed to ‘ri’; ‘ti’ is changed to ‘ri’; 'i' à' is changed to 
"là" ;—basic values are given to ‘na’ and ‘ya’ as in the rest.—He equates 
‘ita’ with ‘ida’, modem Tamil ' idu ', this ; ' tàntaiy ' with ' tandei ', father ; 
'salikàn' with 'Syülaka', brother-in-law, or 'Salika', an apartment, a 
room :—he also brings in a ' mákan' perhaps ' son ', which occurs elsewhere. 
The meaning he gives to the passage is : 

"This is the charity of the glorious chief Sri-yaksa karami (by 
caste). This stone-excavation for a relic-chamber was made by Cärikan, the 
father of Ijan-Cärikan and the brother-in-law of Nödun-Cäriyan.” 

My Reading. 
käniyanä natä siri-yaku’anä dhamäma : 
iti natifia cätthiyanä sä’j'äkänä Iläna 
citikánà tána-taiya ; cátikáná cé'iya 
páliya. 
Skt. ganakänäm näthä(näm) $ri-yaksänäm dharmam : 
idha (Päli *here') (itah) nartinäm särthayähakänäm 
Simhafinàm érésthikanàm dàna-déyam 
Srösthikänäm caitya-pälikä. 

" The gift of the prosperous yaksas, the accountants ? the gift of the 
Srésthins or chiefs of the wandering traders of Ceylon who have camped here : 
the * catiya-palika ' or relic-monastery of (built by) the merchant-chiefs,” 

` nata ' may be a scribal error for ‘ nötä ’=Skt. snusä=daughter-in-law : 
see (B) below for ' notà '. 

MR. KRISHNA SASTRI'S readings : 

(B) Ka (ra) ni ra n(8) tà si ri уа Ка (гй) 

(C) cà na tà ri tà na ko tü pi tó nà 

(D) (Ve laa dai ni ki mi td ra ko ti (6 ra) 

(E) (Ve la (a) dai ya ni kà mà t(à) ko 

(po) ti ra (ya) kā si ti kā a (ri t&) a 
si tà па рі па ka ko tû pi tö na 

Remarks : In ' vela* adaiyanikámá' the ‘y’ after ‘ai’ is superfluous, 
and occurs frequently in Tamil inscriptions after syllables ending in medial 
‘ai’. 'kotüpitonà' is from the root ekotu', 'nótüsiriyaka' and 'natási- 
riyaku' are variants,— There seem to be three dots before ‘cha’ after ‘ siri- 
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yakaru' in (B), but it is highly doubtful if they are to be taken so. ‘a’ and 
‘ra’ at the end of (D) are engraved so close to each other that they may also 
be read as a broadly formed ‘la’, (but the text gives 'o' and not ‘a .) 
No interpretation is attempted. 


Mr. SUBRAHMANYA AlYAR's emendation : 

(B) Karanira nota Siri yakaru 

(C) Cänatäritän kotupitön 

(D) Vel adai nikimator koti Gr 

(Е) Vel adaiy nikämatäkö potir yakasiti 

kä'aritäva Sätän Pinäka kotupitön 

Meaning of (B) and (C)—" Caused to be excavated by the glorious 
chief Yakan Cänatäritän, a 'karapi' (by caste.) " 

(D) “The citizens (or merchants) of Velladai cut it 

(E) * Yaksisiti, the daughter of a citizen of Ve]|adai caused to be made 
(this cave) and Sáttan Pipakkan had it cut." 

This interpretation of Mr. AIYAR is on the same footing as the one 
given by him for (A) above. 


My reading. 


(B) karanira n(G)ta siri-yaka-(ra) 

(C) càána tàritàna kotüpitónà 

(D) Veja-attaya nikamatako (po)tira (ya)kasiti ka'a(rite) a 

sitand pinaka kotüpitönä | 

Notes: Karanira (karana and -ira) where 'karapa' has in Prákrt 
the meanings 'krti, kriyà, vidhäna’ (Thänanigasutta 3.1; Surasundericaria 
424) : or ' a court of justice" (Upadésapada, 117) ; or *one who does" ( Kuma- 
rapälacärita); any of these meanings suits here, '-ira" is a 'malup' suffix 
meaning ‘having’. -'nótà' is from Skt. 'snusà; 'son's wife’; ‘noha’ in 
Mahárástri Prákrt.—' nótà', as Mg. KRISHNA SASTRI suggests, may be а 
variant of ‘nata’, Skt. ‘natha.’ ‘Siriyaka’, Skt. Sri-yaksa '—' rácina ', Skt. 
* räjfiäm ', of kings, ' täritänä" Skt. däritänäm ог daridrägäm, "of those which 
have been excavated,' 'of the poor. —' kotüpitona '—S5kt. Kuttapitànàm ', ' of 
those which have been cut.'—' vela' may be connected with the Pràkrt ' vella ' 
іа. ‘тава’, pleasure; or 'vé&'ala'a, Skt. ' vidáraka ', an excavator (Sütra- 
krtüngoniryukti, 36), or Skt. ' vaikülika,' ' belonging to the afternoon.’ ( Da£a- 
taikdlikaniryukli, 1.5: 2.17) :— attaya’', Skt. ‘arthiya’, for the purpose of 
—'nikümatà', a collection of Naeigemas or congregations of merchant 
guilds.—' -kó', Skt. 'krté ', ' for the purpose of." '-tà' is a suffix giving the 
meaning of ‘a collection or congregation —' pótira ', Skt. ' putri ', or ' pautri ', 
daughter or grand-daughter.’ ‘ Yakasiti’ may be a proper name or a common 
name from Skt. Yaksa-stri, a Yaksini or a merchant woman (cf. 
‘Yaksa’, who is always referred to as a merchant.)  'kà'arit&'à ', 
Skt. ‘kiritavati’. ‘sitinim', Skt. ‘sirthavihinam’ ‘for wander- 
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ing merchants, —' piháka', Skt. 'vinäyaka’, (Vinayaki) a 'yaksa ', 
yaksihi', (Paumacaria, 35, 22); “kotüpitönä’, Skt. kuttäpitänäm’. (I 
do not accept the sonant ' d ' in these records, and so, as elsewhere, I have read 
it as ' tta .) 

The meaning of the inscription will be,—" The daughter-in-law of the 
king (honorific plural used) who had got this cave excavated and cut, the 
daughter of Yaksastri (proper name) a ' pináka ' or ' yaksini ', had this done 
for all the congregations of wandering merchants as an afternoon (resting 
place.) i 

V. Between Kilür nd Ki Avalavu. 

Mr. KRISHNA SASTRI'S reading : 

fi pa cha a po te na tu 1A vd ccho 
ko tu pà li i 

Notes : All the letters are in an inverted position to one who reads them 
from below, except ° tê " and ' kó '.—' upachà'a ', Skt. ' upádhyàya '.—' voccho ', 
Skt. ‘ upadhyaya. The interpretation of the whole is not attempted. 

Mr. SUBRAHMANYA AIYARS emendation 

upüchaá'a pótà Metula-vócco koqu pálii 

Note: upácá'a', Skt. 'upásaka. Meaning, " This is the cave cut by 
Netula-voccan, the som of a lay devotee." 

My reading. 
upácá'a pota nattalä vocco kotu pàli'i 

Skt. " upädhyäya-putrah nätyakar-öpädhyäyah kuttäpitä pälikä (ki o). 

“The monastery that the instructor of dancers, the son of the teacher, 
got cut 

VI. Karungalakudi Inscription. 
Mr. KRISHNA SASTRIS reading : 
(E) thu ya rü ra a ri ti nà pà li 
Note : ' Ethuyarüra' may be the name of a village. 
Mr. SUBRAHMANYA ArvAR's emendation : 

Ethu yarüra aritin päli 

" This is the cave of Ariti of Ettiyür. 

My reading is the same as that of Mr. KRISHNA SASTRI. 

Skt. “Ethuyarira Hariténam pali (ki?) 


VII. Muttupatti Inscription. 
MF. KRISHNA SASTRI'S reading : 
(A) Vi na tai ü ra 
(B) Cai ya ]a nÀ 
(C) ki vi va 
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MR. SUBRAHMANYA AIYAR'S emendation : 
Caiyalan Vinatai'üra käviy 

“This is the cave of Caiyalan Vinatai'firan.” (!!!) 

My emendation is: 

Vinatai'üra caiya'a |öna käviya 

Note—' caiya'a, Skt. 'caityaka '—'|éna ', Skt. 'layana', a hollow,— 
*küviya' Skt. ' guhikà ', a small cave, —Dravidian, ' gavi '. 

"The small hollow cave-monastery of Vinatai' üra." 


VIIL Siddharamalai Inscriptions. 


Mr. KRISHNA SASTRI'S readings 

(A) póti nÀ ü ra a tà na 

(B) ku vi rà a (na) tai ve ya a tà na 

(C) ku vi rà a na tai ve (ya) a tà na 

(D) ti tö Î la a tà na 

(E) a na tai a ri ya 

(F) ti a na tai (1 ra) và ta na 

(G) ma dhi r(à) a na tai (vi) su và nà 
(H) chà na tà na tai chà na tà na 

(J) a na tai ve na tā a tñ nā 


Note: The frequent occurrence of the groups of letters 'a ta na' and 
‘a na tai’ is noitced. No interpretation of the record is given. Mr. VENKAYYA 
tried to explain 'anatai' ‘the dwelling place of the Buddhist saints.’ 
(How ?) 
Mr. SUBRAHMANYA AIYAR's emendations. 
" Potinüra'a tàna The gift of one belonging to Podinür." 
Kuvira antai Veya-a täna “ This is the bed of Kuvira and the gift 


B 
of Vey 

C. Titayila täna “ The gift of one belonging to Tittai.” 

D. Antai Ariati " The bed of Ari'ati." 

E. Antai Irávatàn " This is the bed of Irávatàn." 

F. Matira Antai “ This is the bed of one belonging to Madirei." 

G. Visuvàn Chánatà antai " This is the bed of Visuvàn Cánatán." 

Н. Cänatän antai “ This is the bed of Cänatän.” 

J. Vénatà'a tàna “ This is the gift of Vénatàn." 

Where, and how, does 'antai' come to mean 'a bed'? Is it because 
the inscription is found on a stone bed? 

My reading is the same as that of MR. KRISHNA SASTRI, except that I 
would read the 'dhi' in G. as ‘ti’ with MR. AIYAR. 

A. Pótna'üra'a tind 

Skt. "pótina'üra-sya dànáni" " The gifts of the village Pötina’üra.” 
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B. Kuvirà'ana tai 

Skt. Kubérinim déyam, “ The gift of the sect called the Kubéras. 

veya'a tana, Skt. ‘vaisyasya danani.’ The gifts of the merchant or 
cultivator.” 

C. Same as B. 

D. From this, the lines run one into another. 

D. and E. tit6]a'a tànà,—' titoila' may stand for Präkrt ' tittilla" mean- 
ing ' dvárapála, partihára ', a doorkeeper, messenger, a ‘desya’ word (Gaha- 
sattasai, 556), or ‘tittha’ Skt. ‘Tpstha’, a congregation of Buddhist monks 
and nuns (Visésdvatyakabhadsya, 1035):—The ‘a’ after ‘tité'lla’ stands for 
the genitive singular termination '-sya'. and therefore the second meaning 
alone suits here 

'ánà'ana', Skt. 'dánànàm '.—'tai', Skt. 'déyam '. 

Meaning : “ The gifts made to the congregation of Buddhist monks and 
nuns 
E. and F. 'ariyati'ana tai, ‘Skt. "árya-stripam déyam ', " The gift of 
the husband-women.” 

F. and G. Irávatanà Matirá'ana tai, Skt. ' Irávatánüm mátrgàm déyam.' 
“The votive offering of the mothers of the Iràvata sect 

С. апа Н. Visuvanad canatana tai, Skt. ‘visvanim jinapadinaim 
déyam ', " The votive gift cf the people of all the villages" Cf. Telugu 
riptions : " nànà-desim-pekkandru ' etc. 

H. and J. Canatand ana tai, Skt. ° jànapadánàm anyad déyam.' " another 
gift of the villagers.” 

J. Venatä’t tänä, Skt. ' Vinatäyä dänär,' “ The gifts cf Vinatà (or of a 
devotee). 

IX. Kongar Puliticneaları Inscriptions. 

MR. KRISHNA SasTRI's readings : 

A. Ku tū Ко (и р tà và па б ра 

chi a na (i) pa (ti) va 
B. Pa ka na ü ra pé tà nà pi 
(а na i ta th ve po na 
C. (Ku) tū kō tā la ku (1) ta tà vi 
nā chë tu a t(3) nā Є па 

No interpretation of the whole is given. 

MR. SUBRAHMANYA AIYAR'S emendation : 

A. Kutu kotupitivin Upici'an upäruvän 

“ The lay devotee Upiruvin caused the cave to be cut." 

B. Päkänür-pötätän Pitän Itätäve len 

“ This is the cave of Pidän Itätäven, a resident of Päkanür.” 

C. Kutu kotälaku Itätävin Cetu'atän län 

“This is the cave of Itätävın Cétu'atàn, the excavator of caves." 
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My reading is the same as that of Mr. KRISHNA SASTRI, except that I 
think it is possible that his reading ‘tu’ may be * tla’. 

A. Kutü ko(upitàvánà üpáücá'anà (0 pativa:—Skt. Opatu’'a kuti 
kottäpitavän upädhyäyänäm. " Opätu’a had this excavation cut for the trea- 
sure." 

B. Päkänä’üra pet (4) tänä pitänä itätäve pönä 

Skt. “ Päkänä’üra vrddhänäm dänam pitakänäm hitärthäya pö (prö?) 
tànàm." “ The gift of the elders of Päkäna’üra for the good (welfare, upkeep) 
of the ° baskets of books’ (the collections of the sacred Buddhist scriptures) 
of the boys or pupils (the collection of sacred books or scriptures which have 
been displaced, or got confused in arrangement. )" 

C. kutü kötälaku itatävi nä-ceita'a tama lēnā 

Skt. "köstham kösthägara-krtö hit-ärthäya ; Jüäna-$rösthasya dänam 
layanam." 

“The apartment for the benefit of the library; the cave, the gift of 
Jnänasröstha.” 





X. Alagarmalai Inscriptions. 
Mr. KRISHNA SASTRI'S readings : 
Mà ta ti (ai) yi pō nā ku la vā nā a (ta) nà a t(à) па 
M(a) ta ti rai ko (ра) pu và ni ka nà 
уа kā nā ко па ti ka na 
Ка па Ка а (а) па т(о) ka nā a tā nā a tā mā 
Sà (ma) mi si nà mi ta ti 
Ku pa ni ti và ni (ka) nā na du ma là па 
(và ni) ka nà yu |a nà ta nà 

H. Chi ka ttha mà tu na tà nà tà ra a pi yà k(o) tü po tà a va nā 

J. And ka na na 

Note : Inscriptions H. and J. are fragmentary, since they do not end 
with any mark of punctuation. Between (nà' and ' mi' in E. and ' rü' and 
'pà' in F., there is a space for one letter. The group of letters ' mátatirai ' 
occurs in A. and B.—' vänikänä" is probably to be connected with Skt. 
'vapnik' of Tamil 'vapiyan'. No interpretation of the whole is given. 

ME. SUBRAHMANYA AIYAR does not give the first five inscriptions men- 
tioned above, but begins with ' vàpgikána ' in Е. Та (ће writings omitted, he 
perceives ' mattirai ' which occurs several times and the names of two persons 
who, he thinks, are * Pohgulavan’ and ‘ Kilavanika’ ‘dealers in gold and 
grains respectively. He emends the rest as follows : 

Vänikan Nedumalän ;—Vänikan Yuljnätan :—Cikaramäran tina :-— 

tära'ani kutupitaavan ; ankanam 

Of these, the first two, he thinks, are names of persons. The third means : 
“The gift of Cikaramüran. 'Cikaramüran' as a common name, he says, 
means "the glorious carpenter." The meaning of the rest, in his opinion, 
is: “ Tarakani caused the cave (?) and the drain (?) to be made.’ 


EEE 
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My interpretation follows Mr. KRISHNA SASTRI's readings. 

A. mitatiralyi-poni kulavini atamia tana 

Skt. “Matharaki-putranim [pautrinam(?), potanam(?)] kulapänäm 
айапауа [asthänäya(?) ästhänasya(?) ] dänäni.” 

Meaning : " The gift of the sons (grandsons?) of Mathariki, the heads 
of the guild (kula), for food (for the guild ?)" 

* Pápu ', I consider, is the Paisici Prákrt form of ' vávaya', a Desi word 
for ' Ayukta, or gräma-mukhya', an official, the headman of a village. (Deii- 
ndmamald, 7.55.) 

Meaning : " The gift for the guild of Mithariki, given by the chiefs of 
the villages of the merchants.” 

C. yakänä kögatikänä 

Meaning : " The gift of the merchants (yakşa's) who trade in bulls 
(who belong to the Gönarda guild ; who come from the Gonarda hill) 

D. (i) kanaka'a tind 

Skt. “ganakasya danani 
The gifts of the accountant.” 
(ii) mökanä аќапа'а tana 
Skt. “ möksänäm ästhänäya dänäni 

“Gifts for the institution of states of relief. (from pain) 

E. and F. "süma misinà mitati rupà niti vänikanä natta-malänä.” 

Skt. "samaya-miéréga maitri-Crüpà niytibh vapijàm nasta-malànam. 

" The е in the form of friendship mixed with faith in the ‘ samaya 
or ' Buddhist Dharma’, of the merchants who have their mala's or impurities 
of the soul destroyed." 

G. and H. vänikänä yujanätanä Cikattha-mätana tänä 

Skt. vanijam yiitha (-yula)-näthänäm Srikantha (Cikattha-) mätrmäm 

dãnãni. 

^ The gift of the merchants, the chiefs of the guilds (of the Yula-guild ?) 
of the Srîkantha-mÃtr-gana (Cikattha-mätr-gana.) 

H and J. tára'apiya kotü pótà avani'a näkanänä. 

Skt. däraka-ganikä kotfäpitä avanäya nägininän 

" The beloved of the excavator (had this) cut for the protection of the 
Nüginis." 

Nàga's and Nügini's are frequently met with in Buddhist literature. 
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XL  Sittamavásal Inscription. 

Mr. KRISHNA SASTRI'S reading : 

É umi nà t(u) ku mu ttha ü ra 
pi dā na tā kā vu t1 1 te па ku 
chi tū pō chi la i [à ya rà che ya 
to a ti ta nā та 

Note : ‘natu’ and ' üra' denote the district and the village respectively. 
For Mr. KRISHNA SASTRIS first reading of this inscription and the emenda- 
tion of the same by Mr. SUBRAHMANYA AIYAR, see beginning of this paper 

Mr. SUBRAHMANYA AIYAR fits in the following meaning into this inscrip- 
tion. 

"Citupocil ijayar made this 'adhisthànam' (monastery) for Kävudi 
Iten who was born at Kumuttür, a village in Eöminädu 

I would group the letters thus : 

E'umi-nátta Kumutt'üra  -pittànà tà-kà vuti itenäku 
Cittapéchila [iya-racheyaté atitanima 

Skt. Eumi-natta Kumuttha dra pitakindim träna-krt& vrddhi-hitäna- 

krt& Simhala-räjyatah adhisthänam. 

“An institution of Kumuttha'üra in E'uminátta from the kingdom of 
Ceylon for the protection and with the wish of the increase of the Pitaka's 
(the three baskets or collections of Buddhist scriptures. ) 

XII The Undàankal inscription 

Mr. SUBRAHMANYA AIYAR brought to light another inscription of this 
series from the cave known as Undäfikal. He gives the following reading of 
the same. 

(1) Antai Pikān Makan Vén tana. 

“This bed is the gift of Vén, the son of Pikän. 

(2) Potilai Kuviran : Ven Küvira kotupitän 

Potilai Küviran' is the name of the occupant of the cave. 

" Veg Küviran had it cut." 

In the absence of the impression of the original inscription and from 
the trend of the emendations of Mr. Aıyar of the rest of the inscriptions dis- 
cussed above, I fancy the original to be 

(1) a na tai pi kā nā mā ka nā vë mā ta na 

(2) pötilai ku vi ra nä ku vi ra na ko tu pi 

Tentative Sarhskrit rendering : 

anyad déyam bhiksünäm, mahatäm vaisyänäm dänäni ; putrah 
TET | Kubérápàm kottapita (và) 
Another gift for the Bhiksus; the gift of the great householders, the 
merchants ; the son of the Kubéras, the merchant (householder)—Kuberas, 
had it cut.” 
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The above discussion leads us to the following conclusions. 

1. Mr. KRISHNA SasrRI had done well in giving us his readings and 
leaving them there when he could not give a cogent interpretation of the re- 
cords, But he gave a wrong lead by identifying certain of the groups of 
letters as Tamil words. He failed to reconcile how Prikrt grammatical forms 
could be found side by side with those in Tamil. 

2 Mr. SUBRAHMANYA AIYAR made a mess of the whole lot of the ins- 
criptions acting on the wrong lead given by Mr. KRISHNA SASTRI concern- 
ing the existence of Tamil words. For his purpose of making them appear as 
complete Tamil records, he took undue and unwarranted liberty with them ; 
he cut off vowels as well as consonants, added others, twisted some more, 
made wrong grouping of the letters, tried to force meanings into the words 
he had created, and when he failed to draw any sense out of them, as very 
often he could not draw, he was satisfied with saying that they are all proper 
names, names of persons or places. 

3. It should be remembered that the inscriptions are in the Brähmi 
script. All inscriptions in this script so far discovered have been only Prakrt 
records. The letters, except for two, in these epigraphs, are very clear and 
ably deciphered by Mr. KRISHNA SASTRI. The existence of the two peculiar 
letters in these records should not lead one to suppose that they belong to a 
non-Prakrit scheme of letters. In fact, in these Brahmi inscriptions, letters 
are found in certain of them which are not found in others, and certain letters 
acquire new and peculiar shapes. 

4. The most peculiar feature of the epigraphs under discussion is that 
they contain a form of Präkrit described by the Prākrit grammarians as 
Paic. The Asokan edicts found at Shábàzgarhi and Manséhra are consi- 
dered to register a form of Prikrit which reveals a resemblance to Dardic 
forms, which Sir George A. GRIERSON has popularized as representing the old 
Paisici dialects, but the present epigraphs are strikingly and more directly 
representative of the form of PaiSici known to the Indian grammarians. 

The Pändya country, according to these grammarians, is a tract where the 
prevailing language is PaiSici. These inscriptions conform to their state- 
ment in a remarkable manner 


“Ж- 


SPECIMENS OF ARTS ALLIED TO PAINTING 
FROM WESTERN INDIA 


By 


M. R. MAJMUDAR 


Poetry, music and dancing are inseparably associated with Western India 
school of painting. It will be interesting to refer here to certain minor arts 
more closely allied to painting, and more amenable to illustration 

One of these arts is the cutting of paper-stencils, as practised in the 
Vaispava temples of the Vallabhácárya Sect in the north and west of India. 
These stencils are used in the preparation of temporary pictures upon smooth 
horizontal surface by means of coloured powders, or they are utilized just 
to transfer a design on cloth, or on paper or on smooth walls, by pouncing 
through a pricked or perforated original 

The specimens that are proposed to be introduced through this note are 
those dealing with the art of letter-writing ; firstly in the style of the paper- 
stencil, and secondly in the style of figure-weaving in silk or cotton fibres, 


This paper stencil specimen is No. 1305 of the Oriental Institute Collec- 
tion, Baroda—acquired as early as 1912, The subject-matter of 10 paper 
folios of stencil work (Plate I) is the Sanskrit text of the Gitagovinda, done 
out of devotion and reverence for the Vaisnava lyric of Jayadeva, by a 
member of the highest section of Brahmins in Gujarat—the Nagar Brahmins 
of Vriddha-nagar—the modem Vadnagar in North Gujarat 


The calligraphic artist is one Devakrsna, a resident of Natapadra—the 
modem Nadiad in Kaira District, Central Gujarat—who was a devotee of 
the feet of Visnu. The text containing this personal reference to the 
Brahmin artist is given on the 10th folio and reads as follows : 


“ इति श्री गि( गी )तगोविंदे प्रथम सि( गी )ते समाप्त संपूर्ण । भ्रीरस्तु । नटपद्र वाह्तब्य॑ 
अद्धनगरज्ञातीय विष्णुपादांबुजसेवक देवकृष्णेन स्वये लयपितं । रामापणमस्तु ॥ श्री ॥ १० ” 
(PLATE I) 


The size of each of the folios is 91" X 4" and the rectangle containing 
the lettering measures Th” X 21", the remaining space being the margin, 
left out on all the four sides. It is meant to be read on one side only, like 
certain perforated designs and paintings. 


The fourth folio (Plate Ia) is remarkable in one way, in that it illustrates 
the use of the copyist's device in cases of usual slips in writing, such as the 
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interchanging of letters—when the copyist does not erase or waste the paper, 
but puts the figures 1, 2 over such interchanged letters to guide the reader 
Thus, instead of the word тад in line 1, folio 4, it is inadvertently cut 
as yag but this he corrects by the use of figures as qia, It may 
be noted that the figures used are not Devanagari, but are purely Gujarati. 
The artist has used stars ( * ) to indicate either the pauses in, or the com- 
pletion of a line of the stanza. 


The other groups of specimens are the interesting examples of the art 
of figure-weaving or chequer-patterns in weaving. 


These, as a class by themselves, show a higher stage in the process of ka 


weaving. Textiles of complex patterns and textures necessitated the more 
complicated apparatus, that must belong to a later stage in the evolution 
of the loom. 

The weaver, due to the demand of variety, was called upon to furnish 
articles possessing diverse colourings and elaborate ornamentation. Accord- 
ingly, designs are woven as elaborate almost as those of the present day, 
with dragons, phznixes, mystical birds, forms, flowers and fruits. 


The Chinese were the earliest inventors of figured silk-weaving. A 
scheme leng maintained in Syria and Byzantine patterns was that of re- 
peated roundels, within which subjects other tnan. scriptural i.e. secular in 
nature were wrought, eg. hunters on horse-back, fantastic animals and birds, 
singly or in pairs, confronting one another or back te back, frequently with 
a sacred. tree device behind them. 


To the influence of the early sporadic weavings that are traced out from 
China, Byzantine, Venice etc, we seem to trace a distinctive class of work, 
which was done by inmates of monasteries and convents, as well as their 
devout ladies in little looms, for use as stoles, maniples, orphreys and simi- 
lar narrow bands or vestments.! 


We have been fortunate to trace similar braids or narrow-bands done 
by Jaina monks or yatts, hailing from Western India. 


Dr. A. K. COOMARASWAMY was the first art-critic to publish such braids 
in his “ Catalogue of Indian Collection, Museum, Fine Arts, Boston, Part IV, 
Jaina Paintings and Mss, 1924." One of these braids is dated Sarhvat 1766 - 
(1710 A.D). It is reproduced here (Plate II) to facilitate comparison with 
another braid, which is earlier in date and is published here for the first 
time. 


* brai 
5 Such cotton-braids were used mostly for tying up manuscripts. The 
cotton-braids reproduced in Plate II are blue and white, bordered with brown- 
ish red. 
"u a Ste TSC DARET M i 
l. Ency. Britannica, (11th edition), Vol. 28, pp. 451, 
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PLATE I 


Folios from a paper-stencil copy of the Gitagovinda. 
[Oriental Institute Collection, Baroda. | 
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PLATE Ia 
The fourth folio of the paper-stencil copy, with a correction. 
[Oriental Institute Collection, Baroda. | 
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The text woven in the braid, reads as follows; the metre is Duha or 
Sorathia A "е ьар? 
पापपंथ परिहरहि, घरहि सुभ पथ पग । E 
पर उपगार निमित्त, वखाणहि मोषि--मग ॥ १ ॥ z 
सदा अवेछ ( छि) त चित्त, जु तारण तरण जग | 
अहसे गुरकों सेवत, भागहि कर्मंडग ॥ २ ॥ 
१७६६ ^ | 
मैं समुझयों निरधार, यह जग काचों काचसों । 
एकै रूप अपार, प्रतिबिंबित लखियत जगत ॥ १ ॥ 
संवत रस रस मुनि मही, उसियारपुरा सुभ घेत । 
कोर करी भगतू जती, पूज्य नारायण हेत ॥ २ ॥ 
१०७६६ 
Translation :— 
“(A Guru) who forsakes the path of sin and sets his foot on the holy 
path, 
Who tells the way of salvation, for others’ good, 
Whose mind is ever nol-wanting, who is a saviour from the world, 
Such a Guru serving, the thief of merit (demerit) runs away." 
(Sarhvat 1766) 
“I clearly understood, after examination of this world ; 
God has but one transcendent form, the world is manifest as (His) 
In Sarhvat 1766, in the holy land of Üsiärpur 
Bhagat(u) Yati made this Kora in honour of the revered Narayana." 
Even though, on the strength of the above couplets, the specimen has 
been classified as Jama, it 1$ doubtful whether the text can be taken posi- 
tively to refer to Jainism. The words mosamaga [Sans. Moksamarga ; Pràkrit 
mokkha magga; Old Gujaráti mosa (kha) maga), karmathage and jati 
are equally applicable to Hinduism also. Moreover, the Bimbaprati- 
bimbaväda put forward by SafkarS@irya is reflected here, which does not 
appear to be common in Jainism. Nardyana for whom the Kora is prepared 
is also a name seldom found among Jainas. It appears, therefore, that the 
Kora may have been prepared for any yeti (a man with self-restraint) and 
not necessarily a Jaina Yati. 
However, the next specimen (Plate III) is decidedly Jaina and has not 
a shadow of doubt, inasmuch as the lettering shows a clear salutation to the 
five-fold worthies of the Jaina clergy, the paficaparamesthin : (1) the Arhat 
ог the worthy Jina; (2) the Siddkas or the free souls; (3) the Acdryas or 
the best in conduct ; (4) the Upédhydyas or the preachers of scriptures ; and 


EC 


1. This word avefcıta is left out in the translation given by Dr. Coomara- 
SWAMY. 
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(5) all the Sadhus everywhere in existence or those who have achieved deli- 
verance. These salutations are technically called the ‘ pefica namaskara" (Sk. 
namaskara, Prakrit namokdro or namukkdro, Old Gujarati navokkära or 
navakara). 

The woven letters read thus : 


नमो अरिहंताणं । नमो सिद्धाणं । नमो आयरियाणं । 
नमो उवझायाण | नमो लोए सब्व साइुणं । संवत 
१७३६ वर्षे ETT FÊ ५ दिने । ऋा® । 

मनोहर पाटीकृता । 

The style of putting mütra on the left side of the letter, instead of on the 
top, mostly found in Mss. copied in the Jaina style and known as pratimätrö, 
or prsthamátra is adopted in the present instance. This piece is further re- 
markable, because it furnishes information about the calligraphic artist who 
wove the braid on the 5th of the dark half of Bhadrapadra, in the Sarhvat 
year 1739 (1683 AD.). The name of the Jaina clergy (Rsi) is Manohara. 

This strip measuring 11'.6" long and 7" broad, has letters woven in 
deep red, on a yellow background 

The weaving artist of this as well as the previous braid did not rest 
satishied with the lettering device ; he has indulged in adorning his piece with 
figures and designs of elaborate ornamentation, more or less of a secular 
nature. 

This braid (Plate III) shows the designs of the following objects : a 
frisüla (trident), a sword, a boat, a palanquin, a fan, a moat, a writing 
wooden-board, and a hanging lamp. 

The braid noticed above (Plate II) has also the gns of peacocks 
seated on a tree, at the right hand corners. The other designs are a svastika, 
a Jar, a tree, a temple and other floral designs of creepers etc. 

The third piece of braid (Plate IV) though measuring only 4' long and 
"I" broad, at the Baroda Museum, is very interesting in that the subject- 
matter of its lettering is purely Hindg or Brahmanical It contains the 
sacred Gayatri—a prayer to Sirya, the lord of glorious light, with the three 
Vyahrtis. It also contains the twelve-lettered Mantra—(called dvadafaksara 
mantra), an invocation to Vasudeva Krsna. 

The text, contained in the Kora, noted as yajfiopavita in the register - 
of the Baroda Museum, is written in panels or two lines, and is as under : 

“ओं नमो भगवते 
वासुदेवाय । 
ओं भू भुवः स्वः । तत्सवितुर्वरेण्ये भगा देवस्य थि ( धी ) माहि । 
धी यो यो नः प्रचोदयात्‌ । 
ओं नमो नारायणाय । आं श्रीकृष्णाय नमः । 
ओं नमो नारायणाय । ओं श्रीकृष्णाय नमः । ” 
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The text just referred to above is sacred to all Varna-Hindus— both 
Smarta and Vaisnava. 

The two specimens that we are now going to notice are not mere narrow 
strips or braids, but are a sort of letter-weaving on a large scale. The letter- 
' ing is done in white, the back-ground being deep red. 

Plate V shows a cap, big enough to cover the ears fully and the back 
portion of the head upto the neck. Generally such caps are worn by sädhus 
and mahants. The cap appears to have been prepared out of a piece of 
silk-cloth, which has the text of a four-verse Stotra composed by Vallabhä- 
cárya (b. 1479, d. 1529, лр.) called * Catussloki '. 

The portion of the text from the cap, so spread as to make the. back 
visible, gives after the ' catussloki-Bhagavata ', the text of Vallabha's Stotra, 
which reiterates the worship of God Krsna, with all possible devotion :— 

“ सर्वदा सर्वभावेन म॑ ( भ ) जनीयों अजाधिपः । 
त्वस्यायमेव धर्मो हि नान्यः क्कापि कदाचन ॥ १ ॥ 
एवं सदा स्वकर्तव्यं स्वयमेव करिष्यति । 
प्रभुः सर्वेसमा हि ततो नि्थिति(त)तां ब्रजेत्‌ ॥ २ ॥ 
यदि भ्रीगोकुलाधीसो 'ृतः सवात्मना हृदि । 
ततः किमपरं ब्रहि लौकिकैः वैदिकैरपि ॥ ३ ॥ 
स्मरणं भजनं चापि न त्याज्यमिति मे मतिः ” ॥ ४ ॥ 
इति वल्लभाचायं । 

Vallabha, the expounder of Suddhadvaita philosophy of Vaisnavism has 
a large following in Western India, especially in Rajputänä and Gujarät. It 
is however not possible to assign the date of the article, which has been 
acquired by the Baroda Museum from some place in Southern Rajputana. 
It must, however, be not less than two hundred years old 

The last mention of a Saivite specimen completes almost the Hindu 

pantheon as represented in weaving-pattems. This article in the form 
of a Gau-mukhi (Plate VI) or a cow-mouth shaped right-angle bag, is used 
by a devotee to mutter his mantras with the help of a rosary, which is kept 
in the right-angle bag along with the hand 

The designs in the lettering are the litiga-yoni device placed as full points, 
sometimes with a trišūle. The text contains salutation to the various- 
named Siva, Parvati and Ganesa 

Closely allied in effect to the stencils and the ornamental weaving on 
small looms is the printing of letters on cloth, just as the cloth with names 
of Rima which is known as " Ràma-nàmi " cloth. But we have not come 
across such a specimen from this part of India. 

The cumulative effect of the various specimens noticed in this note is that 
the complex patterns and the elaborate omamentation in weaving was prac- 
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tisw] as an art of no mean value among the masses, as well as the enlighten- 
ed clergy, in Western India. 
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PLATE VI 
AÀ Gau-mukhi (a right-angle bag) with Saivite text woven in it. 
[From Baroda Museum Collection. | 
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KAUTSAVYAKARANA: A DETAILED NOTICE 
RECOVERY OF KAUTSA’S AUTHORSHIP 
4 By | d a 
SADASHIVA L. KATRE 


The MS entitled Kautsavyakarana, shortly noticed by me in the October 


1937 issue of JRAS (p. 731), comes from the collection of one Bäjasästri GARDE 
who lived at Gwalior about a hundred years ago and seems to have been very 
fond of stocking old or transcribed MSS of works on diverse subjects. A 
few years ago, however, a considerable portion of his collection was actually 
immersed into a well by the last surviving lady of his line, possibly in a fit 
of despair, but, thanks to the timely intervention of some authorities of 
Gwalior State, the remnant could be rescued and deposited at the Oriental 
Manuscripts Library of Ujjain maintained by the State. 

The MS under question (Accession No. 3576) contains in all twelve 
straw-paper folios of the size 11!4 X 6 inches. Of these, two are covering 
leaves reading the beginning and the end respectively (viz., " अथ कौत्सव्याकरण- 
qua" and “A Fr समाप्तम ” ) of the work on the middle of 
their external sides. The remaining ten folios contain the text, commencing 
with the second part of folio 1 and concluding on the fourth line of the 
second part of folio 10. Each side of the written folios leaves a margin of 
about 11% inches on all sides and, with the exception of folio 10°, uniformly 
contains eight lines of about forty letters each. The abbreviated form 
i ro sgo” of the title, along with the number of the folio, is noted on the 
left-side margin of the second page of each folio. The MS is written in 
dark black ink and in Devanägari script and the handwriting, as also the 
general condition of the MS, is good. Although the scribe's name and age 
are not mentioned, the MS must be about two centuries old on account of 
its possession by the said Bajasastri GARDE who, under his signature and in 
a handwriting quite different from that of the scribe of the text, has also 
added some literary and personal matter, both in Sanskrit and in Marathi, 
subsequent to the fourth line of folio 10°. 

The work consists of four chapters (Adhyayas), each chapter being 
sub-divided into four quarters (Pädas). The Sütras, though not punctuated, 
are numbered at distances and their sum-total is given at the close of each 
quarter and chapter. Each chapter begins with “gft; ae” and each sub- 
sequent quarter with “ge” The MS evidently contains only the text 
without commentary ; but, here and there, in margins and above or below 
some lines, are found subsequently inserted a number of notes explaining or 
illustrating some Sütras, А few original readings of the text also appear to 
have been subsequently emended. 
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The title “ Kautsavyakarana” at once aroused my curiosity, my previ- 
ous information being that no work ascribed to the celebrated Kautsa has 
been known to be extant and that our scanty knowledge about him is derived 
solely from quotations and allusions in his successors’ works. Thanks are 
mainly due to my friend and teacher Prof. K. CHATTOPÁDHYÀYA of the Sans- 
krit Department of the Allahabad University who first brought to my notice 
that the work, despite the difference in title and ascription, was identical 
with what WHITNEY published in 1862 (/AOS, Vol. VII) as Atharvaveda- 
Pratifakhya on the basis of a solitary MS in the Berlin Library in the last 
colophon of which the work was termed as Saunakiya Caturüádhyáyika and 
which also contained a commentary termed as Calurüdhyáyibhasya. Never- 
theless, the discovery of our present MS is not without its own importance 
as it still helps us in arriving at new and important results regarding the 
work, its authorship, etc. 


On a close comparison of our MS with WHITNEY's text I was able to 
trace out a number of deviations in reading and other divergences and also 
to recover several Sütras missing in the Berlin MS, as will be found noted 
in Appendix A below. It is not possible here to comment individually on 
these divergences, It may, however, be pointed out that in many cases 
our MS. presents readings that appear to be preferable to those in the Berlin 
MS adopted by WHITNEY—eg, 134, i94, 1153, 11.59, 11100, 1133 iii53. 
11.55, 1v.93, iv.107, etc. Next, in some cases at least, our MS removes the 
difficulties felt by WHITNEY on account of the readings in the Berlin MS— 
eg., 1.66, 11.53, iii,86, iv.65, iv.93, etc, Further, while in some cases (eg. 
1.29, iv.93, etc.) our MS supports WHITNEY's emendations of readings in 
the Berlin MS, in other cases (eg, prior to ill; 125, 182, 11160, etc.) it 
renders them baseless, though sometimes plausible. 

The importance of our MS further lies in the fact that it res- 
tores several Sütras missing in the Berlin MS. As noted by 
WHITNEY on pages 141 and 177, the scribe of the Berlin MS 
has distinctly indicated the gap twice by means of a lacuna. In the first 
case, Le, after 11128, the Sütras vered are "ame" and फिप्पल्यादिफ 

along with the part “a~ already guessed by WHITNEY, of iii.20 

(“а Веча: In the second case, ie. after iii.80, they are “ amg” 
Tear TERR”, " semen" and “ निपातस्य स्वः (emended as 
निपातस्व: '? ), However, there appear to be three more gaps in the Berlin 
MS not possibly indicated by the scribe and in two of these cases not even 
detected by WHITNEY. The first is after iii.85 where the Sitra restored by 
cur MS 15 “प्र मिनन्ति", The second is after iii.86 where the Sütra restored 
by our MS is "air" In both these cases the gap was not detected by 
WHITNEY. The third is after iv.93 where the Sütra restored by our MS is 
" gexqqu ", In this case, too, the gap is not possibly indicated by the scribe 
of the Berlin MS nor was it detected by WHITNEY on the spot. But 
WHITNEY's note on page 231 (vide Appendix A below) obviously suspects, 
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as an alternative, the loss of such a Sütra somewhere in the chapter in the 
Berlin MS. Our MS confirms this suspicion of WHITNEY and renders un- 
necessary his alternative conjectures to do away with his difficulty. 


A very remarkable feature of our MS is, as will be clear enough from 
Appendix A below, that it presents as part of the text proper many long 
and short passages, both metrical and prose, which WHITNEY Tegards as 
forming part of the commentary contained in the Berlin MS and, in some 
cases, as quoted by the commentator from some previous authority—i.e., 
after 1.105, prior to iii55, after ii.74 and prior to iv.l. We do not know 
on what grounds WHITNEY allotted these passages to the commentary in 
stead of to the text proper. In fact, there is not the slightest indication in 
our MS of the text being intermingled with a commentary. On its authority, 
one cannot but locate these passages in the original text and remark that 
even if some of them be quotations from some predecessors works, they are 
quoted as such by the original author himself. The passages concerned have 
even been counted as groups of Sütras in the enumerations of Sütras found 
at the close of the respective quarters and chapters in our MS. This is 
really a very important point necessitating a remvestigation of the Berlin 
MS from this point of view. 

I may, however, add here that our MS thus incorporates as part of the 
text proper only the four passages mentioned above. There are many other 
similar passages quoted by WHITNEY as part of the said commentary which 
have not at all found place in our MS, eg., after 18 (quoted on page 14), 
after i.10 (quoted on page 261), etc. 


If we regard these four passages as part of the text proper, then the 
work in all explicitly refers once to Sákatáyana, twice to Anyatareya and 
twice to Sànkhamitri. 

I quote below in Appendix B all the colophons in our MS along with 
the corresponding ones in the Berlin MS as noted by WHITNEY. Each colo- 
phon in our M5 contains a separate enumeration of Sütras for each quarter 
and chapter while the last colophon also notes the sum-total of Sütras of 
all the four chapters. The Berlin MS, on the other hand, gives the enu- 
meration in some cases only and, when it does, it carries on the same to the 
end of the Chapter. The difference in the number of Sütras, when it 
occurs, is obviously due to some Sütras missing in the Berlin MS and 
WhHITNEY's publication and, further, the above-mentioned four detailed pas- 
sages being treated there as distinct from the text proper. 

The importance of our MS from the textual point of view will be clear 
enough from the foregoing treatment. Yet its outstanding importance lies 
in its raising the issue of the authorship of the work. Appendix B below 
will show that the four chapter colophons of our MS describe the work as 
Caturddhydyikd (= Treatise in Four Chapters) forming part of, or embody 
ing, Kaulsavyäkarana (= Kautsa's Grammar) belonging to the Atharvaveda 
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The title-page and marginal headings, too, all note " Kautsavyäkarana " 
as the title of the work which consequently seems to be based on sound tradi- 
tion. Our MS thus distinctly points to Kautsa as the author of the work. 
It may be that the present work forms part of a major grammatical treatise 
ascribed to Kautsa. 

The title "Saunakiya Caturàdhyayika " is found, on the other hand, 
only in the last concluding colophon of the Berlin MS. Consequently, the 
ascription of the work to Saunaka based on this unseconded solitary evi 
dence stands on a very weak ground. 

Internal evidence also possibly goes against the ascription of the trea 
tise to Saunaka. The Sitra 1.8— 


“४ प्रथमान्तानि तृतीयान्तानीति शीनकस्य sR, 7 Tl” 1 

makes a third-person allusion to Saunaka and refers to a precept of his, of 
which, as explained by WHITNEY, the binding authority is denied. It pos- 
sibly still remains undecided as to which work of Saunaka is cited here. 
As WHITNEY says, the Rk-Prätiäkhya, which is traditionally ascribed to 
Gaunaka, cites Gargya as holding the opinion embodied in the above-men 
tioned precept of Saunaka, without exclusively identifying itself in decisive 
words with that opinion. Whichever work of Saunaka might have been 
meant by our author, the form of the Sütra quoted above seems to go against 
&aunaka's authorship of the present work. We little expect that a celebrat- 
ed author would, in a work of his own, thus exhibit the non-observance of a 
dictum laid down by himself elsewhere, although it is not unusual to find an 
author alluding to himself in the third person. It thus seems inconsistent 
to attribute the present treatise to Saunaka. As such, its ascription to Kautsa 
is certainly justified on the authority of the colophons in our MS as shown 
above. 

I have, however, not been able to locate in the present work any words 
or views ascribed to Kautsa in Yäska's Nirukta 1.15, Aévaliyana's Srauta- 
sütra 1.2.5 and VII. 1.19, Ápastamba's Dharmasūtra 1.19.4 and 1.28.1, Latya- 
yana's Sraulasülra Х.2.9. and Hemadri's Parisesakhande 11. 251. This may 
lead some scholars to distinguish the present Kautsa from his namesake re- 
ferred to in the above-mentioned works. However, there is every possibility 
of the same Kautsa having composed more works than one and of the said 
quotations referring to his own other works. Even the present work is likely 
to be, as I have shown above, a part of Kautsa’s major work. 

At any rate, our author certainly seems to be identical with the Kautsa 
mentioned by Patafijali in his уре ар из 111.2.108 '* उपसेदिवान कौत्स: पाणि- 
निम्‌ etc" (KIELHORN's edition, Vol. II, page 115, lines 17-20) as hav- 
ing studied under Panini. Pininis influence on our author can be easily 
detected through the numerous identical and parallel Sitras in the Asfé- 








| 1. “That the words thus declared to end in first mutes end rather in thirds 
is Saunaka’s precept, but not authorized usage."— WHITNEY's translation, 
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dhydyi and the present work. These affinities render the identity of our author 
almost certain with the Kautsa mentioned by Patafijali as a disciple of 
Panini. 

If our author comes out to be identical with his namesake mentioned by 
Yaska, then it would unmistakably reverse the popular chronology of Yàska 
and Panini. The said identity, however, is still to be proved and I hope 
fresh substantial contributions would be forthcoming on this subject from 
scholars. 

Some of WHITNEY's other remarks too, in connection with the present 
work, require substantial modification in the new light. That the present 
treatise belongs to the Atharvaveda is substantially proved by the colophons 
of our MS, but the title " Atharvaveda-Pratiikhya " WHITNEY gave to it is 
no more justified. Another work in three Adhyiyas bearing that title, which 
WHITNEY in 1862 regarded as almost impossible to discover, has already 
been discovered and since published by V. B. SásrRI at Lahore! Further, 
the subject-matter of the present treatise entitle it to be called 
a Vedic Vyakarana rather than a Práti&ikhya with no less justification than 
the Vedic portion of Panini’s Asfddhydyi. 








APPENDIX A 
(Deviations in Reading and otker Divergences.) 
WHITNEY's No, | WHITNEY's Reading. Kautsa Reading. 
| | 
Chapter I 
Prior toi 1. | ॐनमः सरस्वत्यै नमः॥ | शभ्रीगणेशायनमः- हरि: ओम 
| 3 नमो ब्रह्मवेदाय ॥ अथाङ्गिरसः*॥ अथाँगिरसः 
i. 4. । अन्त्लूकारः स्वरः पद्यः ॥ अनुकारः स्वरः पद्यः 
i. 13. नादो घोषवत्स्चरेषु ॥ 
i 19. । कण्ठ्यानामघरकण्डः ॥ 7 " 
і. 25. | M ओषछघानामघराष्ठ्य॑ 
i 30. ईपत्स्पृटमन्तःस्थानाम्‌ ॥ ईपत्स्पृष्ठमंतस्थानां 


i. 34. |  एकारौकारयोर्विदृततमम्‌ ॥ | एकारौकारयोर्विवृततस्मैका- 
| 





1. The Oriental MSS Library of Ujjain, too, has stocked an old MS of the 
same work designated as Atharvaveda-Parsada-Pratiiakh ya. 

2. WHITNEY's emendation of ४ अचाडिस्स: (Page 245, "The last word is, 
as I cannot doubt, a copyist's error for “' अथर्वाङ्गिरसः” ) i quite uncalled for. 

3. This is WHITNEY's emendation. From his footnote the Berlin MS seems 
to agree here with our MS. ў 

4. This appears to be an emended reading in our MS. 
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WHITNEY's No. WHITNEY's Reading. | Kautsa Reading. 

i. 54. पदान्ते च ॥ ee पादांते च CER 

i. 66. | en Te: पादमहुलिमित्येव- етс रेफः पादमंगुरिमित्येव- 
मादीनाम्‌ ॥ ARI 

i. 68. यरोष्मापत्तो च ॥ परोष्मापत्तो ч oa 

i 77. अस्मे युष्मे त्वे मे इति erat: अमे युष्मे त्वे मे इति चोद 

i. 82. । आलां इवादिष्विवादितिः ' परः॥ आत्नी इवादिष्विवादिलि परः 

i. 85. पांखुमांसादीनाम्‌ ॥ AGG ( subsequently- 

a. | emended as zqrzrt) मांसादीनां 

i. 94-95. सोष्मणि पूर्वस्यालुष्मा ॥ आन्तयेण| सोष्मणि पूवेस्यानूष्मांतयेण वृत्ति: 
TA: N 

1. 102. अन्यस्मिन्व्यजने चतुर्थमष्टमं अन्यस्मिन्व्यंजने प्रथमचतुर्थ- 
ЯТ 11 | मुत्तमं Rs S 

i. 104. पूर्वस्‍्वरं संयोगाविधातश्व ॥ ूर्वेस्वरं संयोगासि 


After i. 105. (Part of the commentary  ( Part of the Text proper ) 
| FU sip the Berlin Ms.) | किमर्थ: e एतावत्स्वर्थर्ष्वापि 
feat: qT: | TF TATAR (later emended as ° weqya- 
कम्‌ । एतावत्स्वाथोंडपि | बहु- ध्यूपि ) बहुविधाल्निविधाः प्छतयो 
विघाल्लिविधाः मुतयो भवन्ति । स्वर-| अवति स्वरपरा अभिनिष्टानपरा व्यंजन- 
परा आभिनिष्टानपरा ब्य्ञनपराः। तासां | परास्तासां याः समानाक्षरपरास्ता 
या: समानाक्षरपरास्ता इतावङृतवद्भ- | इतावप्ळुतवद्भवेति इत उत्तरमधिकं 
बन्ति इतावष्ठुतवद्भवन्ति ॥ 


Chapter II 

ii. 3. । पदान्ते चाघोषाः ॥ पदांते चाघोषाः* 

ii. 15. | ताभ्यां समानपदे तवगीयस्य पूर्वे) ताभ्यां समानपदे ‘ATE 
| सस्थानः ॥ THEI 

ii. 16. | पकाराज्ञानापदेषपि ॥ OO उत्तर नानापदेपि ॥ 
| 





1. Vide WnHiTNEY's note on page 48—" It is not in accordance with the usage 
of our treatise elsewhere to give, in citing a word or phrase in a rule, another form 
than that which it actually has in the text: we should have expected here 
EAR." Obviously the Kautsa reading removes WHITNEY's difficulty. 

о This is WHITNEYs emendation. From his footnote the Berlin MS seems 
to agree here with our MS 

T This appears to be an emended reading in our MS. 

4. This appears to be an efhended reading in our MS. 

5. This appears to be an emended reading in our MS. 
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Ware Ne | wamsers Reding, | Kaus Reading dautsa Reading. 









WHITNEY's No. WHITNEY's Reading 


| 
| 
नकारस्य चटतवर्गेष्बघोषेष्वनू- | 
| 





ii, 26, 








| 
| 
ü. 32. атаач ӘЧ: ॥ 
ii. 47. | TERE रौ द्विवचनान्तस्य 1 
ii. 53. | j 
ii. 59. | 
ii. 73, | 
ii, 75. 
ii. 77. 
й. 82. 
ii. 85. 
ii. 86. 
ii 87. 
й. 92. 
ii. 100. | थिचीरि वर्हिपथ्यप्सुदिविप्रयिचीभ्यद्च 
i. 105. | परेः स्तृणातेः ॥ परे स्तृणातेः 
ii. 107. | आमि स्याम प्रतन्यतः dd अभि ष्याम FAT 
Chapter III 
iii, 3. | व्यधावप्रत्यये ॥ व्यवधावप्रत्यये 
iii. 6. | जीवन्तीमोषधीम्‌ ˆ ॥ जीवंतीमोषधीमह 
їй. 20, रलोपे ॥ Tî qeı . 
ii. 25. | अध त्यंघीः परवर्जम्‌ ॥ । अध्ये ari: mad 
After iii. 28. | (Missing in the Berlin छकारश्च पिप्यल्यादिषु पूचीत्‌ 
Ms.) | a 
iii, 33. | प्रगृह्या प्रकृत्या ॥ TETA TFA 
iii. 53. एकोरोकारान्तात्पूर्वे पदादेरका- एकारोकारांतात्पूचेपदादेकारस्य 


Te || 


l. Vide WHiITNEY's note. The Kautsa reading ith the other Prati 

है | ing agrees wi . otl ráti- 

&khyas cited by WHITNEY S 
2. According to WHITNEY's note, the commentary in the Berlin MS. 

identical with the Kautsa reading 4 = ae 
3. Vide WHITNEY's note (page 141)—" Then follows a lacuna in the 

manus 

cript, of some extent and importance, since it certainly includes one or more rules 

T The ending '* 4 ^ of the recovered portion is part, already guessed by 

WHITNEY, of the Sütra i129 * a विसर्जनीय: ” 
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Co OUO EEUU NIE No. WHITNEY's Reading. | Aautsa Reading. 


Prior to iii. 55. (Part of the commentary (Part of the Text proper ) 
contained inthe Berlin Ms.) 3» म्‌ पडेव स्वरितजातानि लक्ष- 
षडेव स्वरितजातानि छाक्षणाः णानि प्रतिजानते पूर्व पूर्व दढतरं 
प्रतिजानते ॥ पूर्व पूर्व दृहतरं ब्रदीयो 'म्नदीयो यद्यदुत्तरं अमिनिहितः प्राशिष्टो 
यद्यदुत्तरम्‌ l0 HR: Peet ( further emended ४5 प्राक- 
яе: ёза ता उभौ॥ तैरो- रिछिष्टो ) जात्य: क्षैप्रथ तावुभौ तैरो 
व्यज्नपादवृत्तावंतत्स्वारितमण्डलम्‌ ॥ - ब्यंजनपादवृत्तावेतत्स्वरितमंडळम्‌ 
सर्वेतीक्ष्णोईमिनिहितस्ततः प्रास्लिष्ट तीक्ष्णो5मिनिहितस्तत: प्राशिष्ट (130९ 
उच्यते ॥ Gal SAA SRI ST: emended as प्राकृश्छि्ट) उच्यत् 
E aa li ततो मदुतरः स्वार- ततो मदुतरो स्वारौ япа: Û 
स्तैरोब्यज्नन उच्यते ॥ पादवृत्तो सदुतर ताबुभो ततो मदुतर: स्वारस्तैरो 
इति स्वारबलाबलम्‌॥ अपर आहे व्येजन उच्यते पादवृत्तो मूदुतर इति 
TIT तुल्यग्र्ती इति ॥ स्वारवठावलं अपर: प्राह तैरोब्येजन- 
' उदात्तः पूर्व: ॥ परोषनुदात्त: ॥ Tai gari gya: qi: 





सन्धिः ॥ परोनुदात्तः स्वारित॒संघिः 

ii. 55. | एकारौकारौ पदान्तौ परतोऽक्रारं' एकारौकारौ पदांतौ परतोऽक्रारः 
| सोऽमिनिहितः ॥ सोऽनिनिहितः 

ii 56. | इकारयोः प्राश्छिष्ठ ; ॥ tert: TEPE: 

iii. 60. | * ऊकारस्य सवत्र ॥ उकारस्य सवत्र 

iii. 62. | ब्यञ्ञनव्यचेतस्तेरोब्यञ्ञनः ॥ व्यजनबन्यपेतस्तरोब्यंजन 

üi. 65. 'अमिनिहितप्रास्छिष्जात्यशेप्राणामुदा- अभिनिहितप्राक' म्लिष्जात्यक्वेप्रा 
त्तस्वारेतोदयानामणुमात्रानिधाता विक णामुदात्तस्वारेतोदयानामणुमात्रा- 
| स्पितं तत्कवयों वदन्ति ॥ निषातों विकंपितं तत्कवयों वर्दति 

ii. 71. атата TR: स्वरितादनुदात्तम्नुदात्तश्रतिः 


After iii. 74, |( Part of the commentary ( Part of the Text proper ) 
contained in the Berlin Ms.) अस्वराणि व्यंजनानि स्वरवंतीत्या 
| व्य्ञनानि स्वरवन्तो- न्यतरेयः Б #Ч: ЄНЇ ЧЧЕЛЇЙ- 
त्यान्यतरेयः ॥ किं सन्धेः स्तरित | त्यान्यतरेयः उत्तररूपं आांखमित्रिः ॥ 
भवति ॥ पूर्वरुपमित्यान्यतरेयः ॥ किमक्षरस्य स्वर्यमाणस्य स्वर्यते अई 
उत्तररूपं आङ्कमित्रिः ॥ किमक्षरस्य हृस्वस्य чи! чете айй 
чате स्वर्यते ॥ अर्ध हृस्वस्य ' झांखमित्रिः अक्षरस्यैषा विघा न विद्यते 





1. This appears as an emended reading in our MS. 

2. This is WHITNEY's emendation. From his note the Berlin MS. seems to 
agree here with our MS. 2 

3. This appears as an emended reading in our MS. 
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WHITNEY's No. WHITNEY's Reading. Kautsa Reading. 


Tal dees it सर्वमिति शाद्ठु- यद्धिस्वरीभावः 'कगधेर्चपदांताव 
मित्रिरक्षरर्स्यषा विधा न विद्यते यद्य- प्रहविवृत्तिपु मात्राकालः कालः 





दश्वरीमव (१)॥ ऋगर्धर्चपदा | 
न्तनावग्रहविषृत्तिषु मात्नाकालकालः ॥ 
After id. B0. | (Missing in the Berlin नसश्व घातुस्थात्पकारात GIG. 
Ms. 1) 'त्यादीनां निपातस्य स्वः ( later 
-emended as faq: ) 
iii. 83. quis: t gam: 
After iii. 85. (Not found in the Berlin प्र मिनंति 
Ms. and not detected by 
WHITNEY ). 
iii. 86. न मिनाति n Originally न मिनाति, later 
emended as 7 Haft 
After iii. 86. | (Notfound in the Berlin — 


Ms. and not detected ल 
WHITNEY. ) 

ii. 89. . पदान्तस्पर्युक्तस्य | पदांतस्य स्पशयुक्तस्य 

iii. 5. | पदेनावर्जिते च ॥ |  पदेनावर्जितेन 

Chapter IV 
Prior to iv, 1. (Part of the Commentary ( Part of the Texi proper 
contained in the Berlin Ms.) समासावश्रह॒विग्यहान्पदे. यथोवाच 
समासावप्रहविग्रहान्पदे यथोवाच च्छंदसि शाकटायनः तथा प्रवक्ष्यामि 

FAR शाकटायनः ॥ तथा वक्ष्यामि चतुष्टयं पदं नामाख्यातोपसरगनिपातानां 
| चतुष्टयं पदं नामाख्यातोपसरगनिपाता- आख्यातं यस्कियावाचि नाम सत्त्वा- 
। नाम्‌ ॥ आख्यातं यत्कियावाचि नाम | ख्यमुच्यते निपाता्चादयोऽस्रक्त्च उप- 
सत्त्वाख्यमुच्यते ॥ निपाताक्वादयः सर्गास्तु प्रादयः नाम नाम्नाम्नुदात्तेन 
सर्व उपसर्गास्तु प्रादय:॥ नाम नान्ना- | समस्त प्रक्तिस्वरं न युष्मदस्मद्रचनानि 
agia sae cern a i चामंत्रितमिष्यते नामानुदात्तं प्रकृति 


l. Vide WHIINEY's note (page 177), " Here follows a lacuna, apparently of 

2. On iii.86 WHITNEY remarks, “The manuscript reads minanti instead of 
minäti, and the final repetition of the rule before its successor is wanting." The 
scribe of the Berlin MS. seems to have erroneously combined into one the two 
$17०३ “प्र भिनत्ति ” 24 “ न मिनाति ”, 
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Prior to iv. 1. 
( continued ) 


युष्मदस्मद्रचनानि न चामन्त्रितमि- स्वरो गतिरनुचो वा नाम चेतस्यादुदात्त 
з ॥ नामानुदात्तं प्रकृतिस्वरो fais क्रियायोगे गतिपूर्व: समासो यावंतो- 
रनुचो वा नाम चेत्स्थादुदात्त ॥ किया- : समथास्तान्त्समस्ये त्‌. 
।योगे गलिः पूर्वः समासो यावन्तोऽ EY дв 
नुचाः समथास्तान्‌ समस्यते ॥ 

यत्रानेकोऽनुदात्तोऽस्ति чч यन्नानेकॉप्यनआो त परथ प्रकृ- 
प्रकृतिस्वरः ॥ आख्यात नाम वा यत्त्या- तिस्वर: आख्यात नाम वा यत्स्यात्सवै- 
त्सवमेव समस्यते ॥ सोपसगै तु यन्नीचैः मेव समस्यते सोपसर्ग तु यन्नीचै: पूर्व 
чї वा यदि वा परम्‌ ॥ उदात्तेन वा यदि वा परं उदात्तेन समस्येते 
Wert तथैच संप्रतिष्ठितम्‌ ॥ यथैतत्सुप्रतिष्ठितं उदात्तस्तु निपातो 
उदात्तस्तु निपातो यः सोऽनुदात्तः| यः सोनुदात्तः क्चिद्भवेत्‌ समस्यते 
कचिद्कवेत्‌॥ समस्यन्ते तथा विधि- यथाविधयमितिहासो निदनं नघा- 
मितिहासो निदशनम्‌ ॥ नघारिषां 'रिषां स्रसददेत्येवमादीन्युदाहरेत्‌ सहे- 
स्ुसहेत्येवमादीन्युदाहरेत्‌ ॥ सहेत्यने- ' त्यनेनाजुदात्तं परं नाम समस्यते 
। नानुदात्तं परं नाम समस्यते ॥ 

अनुदात्ते चोदात्तं स्वभावो यत्र, अनुदात्तेन चोदात्तमभावो यत्र 
चोच्यते ॥ सहसूक्तवाकः सान्तर्देशाः चोच्यते सहसूक्तवाकः सांतर्देशाः शत- 
शतक्रतो निदसेनम्‌ ॥ 'कृतो निदर्शनं 
अनुदात्तो नु गतिमंध्ये पूर्वपरो प्रकृति- उदात्तो ज॒ गतिर्यत्रानुदात्तं परं 
स्वरी ॥ पूर्वेण विग्रहस्तत्र पुरुषेऽधि | पदं पूर्वेण विद्रहस्तत्र संसुभूत्या निद्‌- 
‚arten: ( Transposed ) शेने यत्रोभे प्रक्तिस्वरे पूर्वं यञ्च परं 
।  उदात्तानुगतियत्रानुदात्तं परं /च यत्‌ वयित्वायुदात्तानि सर्वमेव 
पद्म ॥ पूर्वेण विग्रहस्तत्र संमुभूत्या | विगृह्यते नामाख्यानि समस्यते 
FETE Il чат च नाम नाम्नोप- 
LU NE Ä g anea a gg- 
!_ यत्रोभे प्रकृतिस्वरे पूर्व यच परं च а а पवा T 


t oo त्तानि सर्वमेव gamete: ane’ कदाचन 
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Prior to iv. 1. मामनु प्र ते प्र वामित्येवमादी- मामनु प्र ते पुत्र इत्येवमादी- 
( concluded J) ' न्युदाहरेत्‌॥ एतदश्चानुदात्तानीदमस्य न्युदाहरेत एतदश्यानुदात्तानीदमश्य 
айя я! pr 
नामोपसगंगतिभि: समस्यन्ते al- नामोपसगेगतिभि: समस्पंते कदा- 
'चन॥ बृहन्नेषां य एनां वनिमायन्ति चन वृहन्नेषां य एनां वनिमार्याति पर्ये- 
` अनुदात्तो गतिः सर्वैः समस्त अनुदात्तो 3 êêê पूर्वपरौ 
स्वरितादिभिः ॥ संखरान्येण दुरमंण्य 'मकृतिस्वरौ पूर्वेण विग्रहस्तत्र पुरुषेधि 
आचायेंति निदझनम्‌ ॥ समाहिते ( Transposed ) 
T PARN I ITA- ek: derim निर्दुरमण्य 
प्रतिविंशतिः ll 'आचार्यति निदरशन प्रपरानिसमानि- 
| दुरवाधिपरिवीति च अत्यपिसूद 
| mianga विशतिः 
' एकाक्षरा उदात्ता आयुदात्तास्तथा-'  एकाक्षरा उदात्तास्त आयुदात्ता 
परे ॥ अमीत्यन्त उपसर्गाः क्रियायोगे स्तथाऽपरे अभीत्यन्त उपसर्गाः क्रिया 
। गतिस्तथा ॥ योगे गतिस्तथा 
आयुदात्ता दसैतेषामुचा एकाक्षरा' आदुदात्ता aI एकाक्षरा 


'नव ॥. विंशतेरुपसगोणामन्तोदात्तत््व- नव वेडातेरुपसगॉणामतोदात्तस्त्वभी 
भीत्ययम्‌ ॥ । त्यये 
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iv. 23. विश्बाद्दानीमि ॥ 
iv. 30. । वस्वचस्वप्रसन्नसाधुमिसो ॥ | 
iv. 39. अन्ञती विसंभ्यां प्राणास्या चेत्‌ ॥ 
i. 42. | मिथोवगृश्मयोर्मध्यमेन ॥ 
iv. 44. ER ATT Il 
iv. 46. सुभिषक्तमस्तमें ॥ 
iv. 53. अन्नलिजरत्पवंसु ॥ 
iv. 65. मनुष्खत्‌ ` ॥ 
iv. 69. 231 सवेनामैकारान्तेन ॥ 
iv. 74. षत्वण त्वोपाचारदीघेड्त्वलोपान्प- | 
दानां चचापरिहारयोः समापत्तिः n 
iv. 93. बनियमिश्रधिग्लापि  ॥ | 
After iv. 93. (Missing in the Berlin 
Ms.) 
iv, 98. इदमृष्वादिषु पदत्वात्‌ ॥ 
iv. 100. दोघायुत्वादीनां च ॥ 
iv. 104. यज्ञततिनं प्रथग्वेदेभ्यः ॥ | 
iv. 107. पदाध्ययनमन्तादिशन्दस्वरार्थज्ञाना 
Т | 
iv. 117. प्रणह्यावग्ह्मसमापाद्यान्तगतानां 
द्विर्वचनं परिहार इतिमध्ये ॥ | 
iv. 124. समापाद्यानामन्ते संहितावद्दचनम 11. 
iv. 126. स एकपदः परिहायश्च ॥ 
( concluding ) 


Kautsa Reading. 


विश्वदानीमि 
बस्वघस्वप्रस॒न्नसाधुनियों 

अनित विसंभ्यां प्राणाख्या चेत्‌ 
йз атата 

Бе ата 

सुमिषक्तमे 

अंचतौ जरत्पूर्वस ( १ ) 
मनुष्वत्‌ 

पत्वणत्वोष चाः 3 दाना 
चचोपारिहारयोः समापत्तिः 
वनियमिश्रथिम्ळपीनां 
бач 








दीघोयुत्यायादीनां च 
यज्ञपतिन पृथम्वेदेभ्यः 
दाव्ययनमंतादिशन्दस्वरार्थज्ञानाथं 
संहितादाड्यांथ' , | чү, 
प्रगृह्मावगुह्यसमापद्यानामंतग- 
तानां द्विवचनं परिहार इतिमध्ये 
аттата аёаа 


स एकपद: परिहार्यश्व परिहार्यश्य 





1. From WHITNEY's note on page 217 the Kautsa reading appears to be pre- 


ferable. 


2. The Kautsa reading removes the difficulty expressed by WHITNEY on 


ge 229 


Vide WHITNEYs note on page 231—" The signature of the section is as 


follows : 102 : Caturthasya trtiyab pádah; so that, unless rule 53 is to be divid- 
ed into two, or unless the copyist's count is inaccurate, we have lost, somewhere 
in the course of the second and third sections, one of the rules of the text.” 

4. WHITNEYS note on page 235 shows that the commentary in the Berlin 


MS. takes note of “ संहितादाठ्यांथम्‌ n 
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NH VoL MS CERNIT UT | Berlin MS. Kaulsa MS. 
Reference, | 
After i. 41. ' चतुराध्यायिकायां प्रथमस्याध्या- ४१. इत्यथर्ववेदे कौत्सव्याकरणे 
यस्य॒ प्रथमः पादः 1 सूत्र ४१ M TAT ATE प्रधमः पादः॥१॥ 
| एकचत्वारिंशत्‌ ॥ | 
After i. 62. प्रथमस्य द्वितीय: पाद: ॥ $3 0 0 २१. इति प्रथमाध्यायस्य द्वितीयः 
| | पांदः २. 
After i. 91. | प्रथमस्य तृतीय: पाद: ॥ ९५१॥ | २९. इति प्रथमाध्यायस्य तृतीयः 
| पादः ३ 


After i. 105. | चतुराध्यायिकायां च प्रथमोऽच्यायः' १९, इति प्रथमाध्याये चतुर्थः पादः 
समाप्त ॥ १३ (१) ॥ FRET तरणो 





| ' समाप्तः 3. सूत्राणि ११० 


After ii. 39. | द्वितीयस्य प्रथमः पादः ॥ | ३९. इति द्वितोयाध्यायस्य प्रधम 
| पादः १. 

After ii. 59 | ॥ ५९॥ द्वितीयस्य द्वितीयः| २०. इति द्वितीयाध्याये द्वितीयः 
ЧТ: |! | पादः २ 

After ii. 80. ॥ ८० ॥ द्वितीयस्य तृतीय पादः॥| २१. इति द्वितीयाध्यायस्य तृतीयः 
पादः ३. 

After ii. 107. ॥ १६ (१ )॥ इति द्वितौयोऽः| २७. इति द्वितीयाध्यायस्य चतुर्थः 

| ध्यायः समाप्तः ॥ ` पादः ४. इत्यथर्ववेदे कौत्सन्याकरणे 


| | चतुराध्यामिकायां द्वितीयो ऽध्यायः २. 
| सृत्र १०७, TF २१७, 


After iii. 25. | तृतीयस्य प्रथमः पाद: ॥ २५. इति तृतीयाध्यायस्य प्रधमः 
पादः १. 

After iii. 54 तृतीयस्य द्वितीयः पादः ॥ | ३१. इति तृतीयाध्यायस्य द्वितीयः 
पादः २. 

After in. 74. | तृतीयस्य तृतीयः पादः ॥ ४०. इति तृतीयाध्यायस्य तृतीयः 
| qR: 3. 

After iii. 96. ॥ १०५ ॥ इति तृतीयोऽध्यायः॥ | २९. इति तृतीयाध्यायस्य चतुर्थ 

| पादः є, дача कौत्सव्याकरणे 

चतुराध्यायिकायां तृतीयोऽघ्याय 


| समाप्तः ३. सू १२५. 


TE E EN 
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а | 
WHITNEYS | Berlin MS. | 


Kautsa MS. 
Reference. | 





After iv. 46. | ॥ ४७॥ चतुर्थस्य प्रथमः पाद:॥ ८८. इति चतुर्थाध्याये प्रथमः 
३०4 चतुराध्यायीभाष्ये चतुर्थस्य | पादः १. 


प्रथम: पादः समाप्तः ॥ 


After i, 72. | चतुर्थस्य द्वितीयः ore: २८. इति चतुर्थोध्यायस्य द्वितीयः 
| पाद: ३. 

After iv. 100. | ॥ १०२॥ चतुर्थस्य तृतीयः पादः॥| ३०. इति चतुथाध्यायस्य तृतीयः 
| पादः ३. 


After iv. 126. | शौनकीये चतुराध्यायिके चतुर्थः| २८. इति चतुर्थाध्यायस्य चतुर्थ 
पादः ॥ चतुराध्यायीभाष्यं समाप्तम्‌ ॥ | पादः ४. सूत्राणि १७४. इति चतुर्थो 
श्रीरस्तु ॥ लेखकपाठकयोः शुभं भवतु ॥ | ध्यायः wv. Te Ae ११०. द्विश सू० 
| п SR: ॥ १०५७, तू: सू. १९५. च. सु. 1७४ 
संवत्‌ १७१४ वर्षे ज्येष्ठ शद्ध ९ दिने इत्यथर्ववेदे कौत्सन्याकरणे चतुराध्या- 
| समाप्त लिखितं पुस्तकम्‌ ॥ bn समाप्ता ॥ सूत्रैक्यम्‌ ५१६ ॥ 











SOME INTERESTING VOCABLES FROM MODERN 
INDO-ARYAN DIALECTS 
By 
BABURAM SAKSENA 


A study of the modem Indo-Aryan (IA) dialects does offer not only 
interesting facts for Phonetics but also for Semantics. I have collected together 
lists of Awadhi and Malvi words and from those offer here a few words as 

Awadhi: onahd, kantyd, kérd, mild, halab. 

Malvi : àl, kabijh, kim, khajalad, taraj, pataknà, batand, bandbast. 


onahd * overcast’ is connected with Skt. avanaddha- and bears the same 
sense even now. The same root is found preserved in pahnab ' to shut up, to 
put in a fold’ which is derived from pra-naddha. 


kaniya "lap" is a word of the feminine gender and is found particularly 
in Western Awadhi. It corresponds with standard Hindi gód. The derivation 
of kaniyd is doubtful. Probably it is connected with Skt. karna ‘side’ and 
we may compare with it Marathi kdni fem. ‘loop of a rope’ (cited under 
kanu, Nep. Dic., p. 86). 


kord ‘lap" derived from Skt. kroda is a rare preservation of the ancient 
word in its actual sense. It is found in Eastern Awadhi particularly and is 
used in the masculine gender as different from géd and kaniy cited above. 
Professor TURNER suggests the possibility of Népali kolfo (NEP. Dic., p. 108) 
with Skt. kroga. 


Milä "a person, a man, is found in Eastern Awadhi; its origin is ob- 
scure. Possibly it has a non-Aryan origin. It is very commonly used by the 
illiterate people. 


halab 'to wade, to move' found in Eastern Awadhi has quite a distinct 
sense from its Hindustani correspondent, Ailnd ‘to shake, to move" (intran- 
sitive) and hilénd (transitive). 

al ‘ pumpkin ' corresponds with Hindustani leuki and is evidently a deri- 
vative of Skt. alábu (NEP. Dic, p. 563, see lauko). Like lauki, öl is feminine 
and the two words together make a fine example of the difference in the play 
of the accent in the earlier stages of the Prakrits. 

kabith ' wood-apple' corresponds with Hindustäni keithä and is derived 
from Pkt. kavifthe. Professor TURNER (NEF. DIc., p. 105 under kath) quotes 
Dakkhini Hindustan kawil, Sindhi kawvifu and Marathi kavéth which have-{- 
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kim ‘the Kadamba tree' is derived from Skt. kadamba and is the only 
derivative of the word known so far. The corresponding words in other IA are 
loan-words from Sanskrit 

Анга “wife, woman" is very common in Mälvi. Its derivation is ob- 
scure. Has it any connection with khafvd ; khaj-, the meaning being * one who 
occupies the bed or shares it”? 

tdraj ' latrine, Nature's call The origin is obscure. 

pafaknd ‘to put’ corresponds with the same word in Hindustani and 
Awadhi where it bears the meaning of ‘throwing, causing to fall’. The 
MElvi word does not contain any bad tinge and is quite commonly used in 
the sense of Hin. rakhnd. 

batánà ' to show ', derived from Skt. vērtā ' talk ', has come to be restricted 
in this sense in Mälvi although in Hindustani it still retains the meaning of 
‘talking, informing’. The transition from ' talking ' to ' showing ', however, is 
intelligible as giving information entails generally some physical gestures. In 
a particular idiom in Hindustani viz., in bhàr batüna 'to suggest feelings by 
the poses of dance ', the sense of ' showing ' is available. 


banóbast corresponding to Persian bend-o-bast * arrangement, manage 
ment" is restricted in Malvi to a particular sense. It means ‘the arrange- 
ment made to facilitate the coming out in the open of a Purdah pri 
involving the emptying of the place and its vicinity of all males’. 

mäi ‘husband’ is peculiar to Málvi and is widely used in this sense. 
Its origin is obscure ; it is unlikely that it has anything to do with Awadhi 
māti ' earth ', derived from Skt. mritikà. 

If we interest indigenous scholars in the usefulness of collecting vocables 
of the unwritten dialects of IA, I believe we shall find considerable material 
of linguistic interest. Incidentally we shall also be able to know how far our 
spoken, as different from literary, dialects owe a debt to the substratum 
languages. The written standard languages, most naturally, have been avoid- 
ing the loan-words, and what we muss there, 1$ easily available in the dialects. 
In this respect we Indians ourselves can do a lot, unaided by foreign scholars. 


NOTES ON MARATHI ETYMOLOGY—I 
By 
S. M. KATRE 


In my Presidential Address at the Linguistics Section of the Ninth All- 
India Oriental Conference held at Trivandrum in December 1937 I had occa- 
sion to draw the attention of all Indo-Aryan Linguisticians to the necessity 
of studying the different modern Indo-Aryan languages scientifically and inci- 
dentally correct the many wrong notions prevailing about Modern Linguis- 
tics as applied to Indian Languages. There is so much to be done in this 
field yet, but at times it 1$ necessary to correct wrong movements which are 
liable to bring the whole science into misuse by the application of pseudo- 
scientific methods. It is therefore necessary to review the whole field of 
Modern Indo-Aryan Linguistics and urge upon the properly trained scholars 
not only to publish their scientific researches in English but also give the 
benefit of their specialised knowledge to scholars of each language through 
the of that language itself, 

In this series of studies I propose to discuss a few interesting words the 
history of which is as yet not clear to Marathi scholars. The principles of 
modern Linguistics must be clearly borne in mind: before we attempt to give 
the etymon of any given vocable. And the history of modern Indo-Aryan is 
so deeply imbedded in the earlier stages of Indo-Aryan that at times we may 
even, have to go deeply into questions which are not the immediate concern of 
a scholar of modern I-A. languages. In this sense these studies will not be 
a regular contribution towards an etymological dictionary of Marathi on the 
comparative basis, but they will form the source book on the foundation of 
which any future comparative etymological dictionary of Marathi will have 
to be built up. They are rather indicative of the methods to be applied 
thoroughly to every word before any comprehensive attempt in that direction 
materialises, and as such we may have to discuss the question of principles 
involved not only in Marathi linguistics but also in the whole field of I-A. 
linguistics. 

To start with the main theme of these studies I shall begin with two 
words which occur in the brilliant paper of Prof. VELANKAR on “ Apa- 
bhrarhSa and Marathi Metres", namely ovi and sak. Prof. VELANKAR has 
demonstrated beyond any possibility of doubt that all the common Marathi 
metres are to be traced to the popular Apabhrarhéa metres which were in vogue 
among the people just before the modern I-A. vernacular came into being. So 
we may overlook for the present the etymology suggested by RAJWADE and 


———— ee me me आळ.) 


1. New Indian Antiquarv (NIA.) 1715-228, 
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supported by PRIYOLKAR of the word osi from the root ova-meé — Sk. ava- 
v'má' "to measure off", and consider the purely historical aspect of the 
question of deriving ovi from the Sk. ardha-catus-padi. Prof. VELANKAR has 
made out an unimpeachable case for deriving ovi from Sk. ardha-catus-padi 
from the metrical point of view, but the linguistic aspect of this question needs 
investigation. 

It is one of the fundamental principles in modern linguistics to take pro- 
per notice of the chronological sequence of all linguistic phenomena ; etymology 
as such can only be supported if the f are demonstrable otherwise from 
the chronological point of view. For there are many words in the Sanskrit 
lexicons which are patently Sanskritisations of Prakrit, Apabhramsa or other 
words of a non-Aryan character, and citations of these in no way prove the 
possibilities of such derivations. A case in point is the word bhopla, which 
has been identified by the late Mgr. DALGADO with the Portuguese word 
abdbra’ in opposition to the Sk. lex. word behu-phala-ka ; the lexicon giving 
this word is of recent origin, and may at first sight appear to be a Sanskritisa- 
tion of the Portuguese original But it has been actually demonstrated that 
this word occurs much earlier than the of the Portuguese to India? 
and therefore gives credence to the etymology of Sk. baku-phala-ka even if 
an earlier occurrence of the Sk. word is not traceable. 

Furely linguistic considerations show that the process & Teste by Prof 
VELANKAR involves difficulties which cannot be explained away by rules of 
Prakrit Grammar. Although we depend to a large extent upon the orthodox 
Prakrit Grammarians for our understanding of Prakrit Grammar, we do not de- 
pend upon them for our study of Prakrit Linguistics. The object of the Prakrit 
Grammarians like Vararuci and Hemacandra was not to give us a historical 
grammar of the Prakrit languages but to give us a practical method of learn- 
ing Prakrit with the mastery of Sanskrit ; from this point of view there are 
many errors of linguistic terminology employed by these orthodox Gram- 
marians, since the aspects of phonetics, phonology, morphology or semantics 
(concerning ourselves only with the vocables in a sentence and their interpre- 
tation outside of Syntax) were not independently studied as a whole. 

The Maräthi word auf is in the first place connected not with Sk. ardha- 
caturtha- but with the form ardha- *turtha ; but here we meet with certain 
difficulties. Sk. ardha- has given us two forms in Pk. addha- and addha- : 
f Sk. ardha- in the above compound gives us the cerebralised form as sug- 
gested by Prof. VELANKAR in addhultha- we cannot derive Mar. aut or for that 
matter Gujarati üfhu from the OI-A. form ardha- *turtha- through the MI- 
A. form addhu{(ha ; the history of the cerebrals in I-A. shows the untenability 








IAN NIA. 1. 223 ff. 
2. Portuguese Vocables in- Asiatic Languages (GOS. LXXIV), & v. 
3. In his note on this word (to be published shortly) my friend Mr. P. K. 


GODE gives a reference from Sripati's Marathi commentary on his Jyotisaratnamálà 
Sripati flourished about the 11th century A.D. (see Indian Culture 4. 483). 
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of such supposition. Initially no cerebrals are known to OI-A. in genuine I-A. 
words : in MI-A. we find initial cerebrals due to cerebralisation (unexplained) 
of OI-A. words in certain instances. Medially we find the OI-A. cerebrals retain- 
ей in MI-A. and the treatment depends upon whether they are single inter- 
vocalic or otherwise. In Maráthi and Gujarati, as in some MI-A. dialects 
the lateral retroflex -|- replaced the -g- in several instances. Apart from 
these changes a cerebral has not suffered such a drastic treatment as the 
losing of the occlusion characteristic in Mar. auf. The cerebralised form 
addha i$ characteristic of Ardha-Mágadhi and Jaina Máhárástri! while addha 
is the only form known to the other dialects. We have actually the form 
addhuitha occurring in Amg.? besides the cerebralised addhujfha. The form 
ulii is also quoted from the Sürapannatti? Probably it is a mislection for 
&uj[hi. The Сиј. form üfhu preserves the original aspirate of the MI-A. 
and OI-A. stages, while Mar. characteristically loses the final aspiration. But 
it should be remembered that the form addhu[(ha is not directly irom Sk. erdha 
+ calurtha, but from ardha + *turtha. Now in the case of the equations 
given by Prof. VELANKAR from Sk. ardha-catus-padi to ovi the cerebral forms 
have to be replaced in the first instance by dental forms of Sk. ardha. But 
the chief difficulty here is the transition of *-uffha- to ^-uddha- (from Sk. 
*-lurtha-) ; this is by no means an easily explained phenomenon, though we 
have some parallels in kaffha- : kaddha-, etc. No normal historically demon- 
strable phonetical law can explain this vocalising of a consonant cluster, and 
the possible stages are of such a nature as to make the whole process untenable. 
Secondly we have to explain the change of forms like ardha-catus-padi : MI-A. 
addha-(c)au-ppai through addha-(c)aüvai; we have indeed Hindi caupéi. 
from Sk. catus-padi. This last will give us in the Apabhraréa stage a form 
like *ädha-üvai or äha-üvei but nothing beyond. The syncope is possible 
only at one stage, and we cannot build up hypothetical forms 
indefinitely on such basis. Hence on the happy analogy suggested 
by Prof. VELANKAR himself we have with us a Sk form like 
ardha- *tus-padi (cf. Sk. ardha- "lurtha) giving a MI-A. form *addha-ütai 
and an Apabhrarhéía form * áhüvei with only one syncope. This form may 
oossibly lead to * hüvai or its Vrddhi form * kovai and yield Mar. (A)ori 
or more popularly ovi. For the forms "Iurtha- and *tus- of Sanskrit we 
may cite fwr-iya meaning “fourth”. This etymology then gets over all the 
defects of the one given by Prof. VELANKAR and offers a possible evolution 
of the form on the historical basis of deriving Marathi metres from their 
corresponding ApabhrariSa ancestors. But the more natural way of construct- 
ing the Mar. word on the same basis, taking into consideration the lame or 
defective fourth foot of the metre is to take the original Sanskrit word to 
be apa-padikä giving MI-A. words *ava-vóia — 'o-üiu > *ociü - Mar 
ori regularly 


1. PiscHe, Pr. Gr. 5291, (p. 201) 
2, Ibid., $8290, 
3. Püia-sadda-mahannavo, в, v. 
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The second word that I am about to discuss here is more interesting and 
involving of some fundamental discussion of I-A. grammar itself. The word 
süki is indicative of a Dvipadi containing 28 mäträs in each of its two lines 
making a total of 56 matras. RAJWADE connected this word with the Sanskrit 
$ákvari indicating a particular Vedic and later classical metre containing 
altogether 56 syllables. Prof. VELANKAR disagrees with this derivation on 
two counts : firstly the similarity between the two metres discussed is only 
connected with the number 56 and therefore superficial, for the Mar. and 
Sk. metres have nothing else in common, one dealing with 56 syllables and 
the other dealing with 56 matrds ; secondly he quotes the authority of PISCHEL 
to show that no Sk. -r- is lost in MI-A. or the new Indo-Aryan Vernaculars 
where it is retained as -r- or -l. As regards the first contention I have no 
remarks to offer and I agree with Prof. VELANKAR that since the two metres 
are unconnected historically or as no historical connection between the two 
has been demonstrated so far, the derivation appears highly doubtful. But 
what I intend bringing out in this discussion is that a Sk. -r- need not be 
retained in MI-A. or new I-A. languages. The question of retention must 
necessarily depend upon the origin of OI-A. -r- itself. It is in this sense 
highly interesting to find out what would be the feminine form of éékven- 
in MI-A. dialects im opposition to the feminine form fäkvari of Sanskrit. 
A detailed discussion of feminine base formation will be reserved for my 
basic work on MI-A. comparative grammar. Here I may only mention the 
point that where OI-A. feminine formations show some PI-E. peculiarities 
it is mot necessary that the MI-A feminine bases should depend upon the 
OI-A. bases. In this event though Sk. offers a feminine £ákvari to the mascu 
line sdkwan-, if we demonstrate that the normal formation of the feminine 
would be a form in MI-A. like sakki, then the case is complete for equating 
Mar. sûkî with the Sk. $äk-veri through the feminine base formations of 
OI-A. and MI-A 


This question takes us to the very problem of the alternance r/n which we 
find in the whole domain of Indo-European grammar. A detailed discussion 
of the problem with reference to I-E. linguistics will be found in ENVENISTE'S 
Origines de la formation des noms en indo-eruopéen (Ardien-Maisonneuve, 
Paris, 1935). 1 shall only take the relevant forms from OI-A. in discussing 
this question of MI-A. formations. 


In the first place we find in OI-A, certain flexional types in r/n or i/n. 
From dían- (áfn- in oblique cases) we have déri-, catur-asra-, etc. Similarly 
Sk. ásthi gives the genitive asthndh: udän- gives us the forms sam-udrd, 
udrá-, anudrá, etc. Sk. dksi : aks-nà ; dsr-k : asnáh, yákr-t : yaknáh ; #аЁт-1 : 
Saknah (whence the Prakritised Sk. form cha-ga-ya) ; dhar: бинат, еіс; 
grdhra- : grdhnu-.; vasar-, vásora- : vasan-tá- ; üdhar : üdhnah. | 


This alternation r/n is also found in certain complex suffixes. Of the 
formation in * -ser-/-sen- we have no purely I-A, examples : for this we have 
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to go back to the FE. stage where we find this fairly common. Similarly 
for the formation *-ter-/-ten- of LE. we have no purely OI-A. examples, and 
only a comparative study of I-E. shows that where Sk. has the -fara-/-Lana- 
suffix the alternation is seen in some of the other cognate languages.” 

The third formation in this series is in *-wer/n (or *-mer/n) and gives us 
the largest number of examples in OI-A. Vedic sna-van has a parallel in Avestic 
snd-ver- on which the Prakrit nhäru and Päli nahöru are based giving the 
various new I-A. forms. In OI-A. we have two allied suffixes -tara- and 
-vana-. In this way we get forms like is-vard- " lord ", adh-vará- " feast, sacri- 
fice ", it-vará- " going", vy-ad-vard- “ gnawing animal", kér-vara- “ action”, 
etc. A more significant alternance is the feminine formation of -van- in -vari- ; 


ydj-van-: yaj-vari “ worshipper" ; jil-van- ; jit-vari “ conquering ";1й-иап-: 
rfa-vari “regular, truthful”; i-van-< pivari "full, strong, swelling " ; Sdk- 
van- : &dk-vari " strong, powerful, able"; °-davan-:davari “ giver"; sva-dha- 
pan-: svadha-vari " constant, faithful". Similarly we have forms in -man-/ 
mara-: ü&man-: aií-marád- " stone" ;. dd-man- : ad-mará- ^" gluttonous ". 

Thus the question of an alternance of r/n goes back to the I-E. stage and 
shows traces even in the same dialect belonging to this group. But while 
the feminine formation of -tan-/-vari is common to a few forms the more 
usual formation in OI-A. is -rat-/-pafi. Now this suffix becomes -vanta- in 
MI-A. but in the nominative singular, forms in -paj are survivals of ОТ-А. 
declension. In the Apabhrarhéa stage such nominative singular forms have 
often given rise to new bases. Thus the nominative singular masculine 
sakkam May easily give rise to the normal feminine sakki, or else the reduction 
of OI-A, -vali directly give us a form like *vaii in MI-A. leading to -vi in 
Apabhrarhéa. Hence the Sk. fak-van will give rise to MI-A. formations 
like *sakki or *sakkai, yielding Apabhrarnéía forms of the type *sakki or saki 
Thus there is no linguistic difficulty of connecting Mar. saki with Sk. $dk-rari 
through the simple form fdk-tian. 


1. BENVENISTE, pp. 100-108. 
2. Ibid. pp. 103-110. 


THE AVIMUKTA-TATTVA OF BALAMBHATTA PAYAGUNDA 


In my search for women writers in Sanskrit, on whom I published some articles 
in the Journal oj the Mythic Society, I came across in the Catalogue of the Ori- 
ental Library, Mysore (1922), in the section on ' Máhátmya ', p. 179, a work called 
Avimukia-iattva, (MS. No. CIOS Devanagari 71 folios), said to have 
been compiled by a lady named Bhavani,—' Bhavani samgrhita.” The Curator of 
the Mysore Oriental Library, Mr. М. $ BASAVALINGAYYA, was kind 
enough to send me extracts oí the beginning, end and colophon of this work. 
From the extracts we learn that this Avimukta-taftva on the greatness of Benares 
is a work of Balakrsna or Balam-bhatta, son of Vaidyanätha Päyagunda, and I am 
contributing this note on the work, since the work seems to have remained un- 
known till now, not having been mentioned in works like Mr. KANE's History oj 
Dharmasüstra, I. | 

It is well known that Bälam-bhatta wrote the Balambhatfi or Laksmi-vya- 
khyäna on the Mitäksarä and published it as a work of his mother, Laksmi. From 
the 6th introductory verse in his Dharma-£&üstra-sarigraha which he began compiling 
for COLEBROOKE, we learn that Bälam-bhatta had a stepmother named Bhavani, 
* Laksmisiinurbhavan —India Office Catalogue, No. 1507. We now learn 
that this Bhavani was his junior stepmother, that Bálam-bhat(a wrote a treatise 
on the greatness of Benares called the Avimukta-tattva and that this work, he 
published as a production of this 'Dwitiya amba Bhavani’. | give here the be- 
ginning, end and colophon of the Avimukta-tattva : 

BEGINNING : शीगणेशाय नमः । धीकालमैरवाय नमः । 

अविमुक्ते महाक्षेत्रे पुरुषार्थे साधने । 
पराज्ञानादि ( ? ) भ्रत्यादिमूलक तत््वमुच्यते ॥ 
यद्यपि तापनीयेऽविमुक्तमेवैकं तारकोपदेशद्वारा तत्काले मुक्तिजनकत्वं (१) उक्तं तथापि 











जाबालादौ तस्य वाराणसीमध्यप्रतिितत्वमप्युक्तमिति Rar तत्तात्पर्यभूतम्‌ । तथा हि--- 
END : “सर्वभूतदयाती थे ध्यानतीर्थ विशिष्यते । 
एतानि पञ्चतीर्ानि सत्यषष्टानि देहिनाम्‌ ॥ 


de वसन्ति सर्वदेहेषु तेषु स्नानं समाचरेत्‌ ॥ 
इति ्रीवराहपुराणे घरणीवराहसंवादे अध्यात्मती शंवर्णनं समाप्तम्‌ । 
हंहो महेशा कइणामयमानसोऽसि 
किं मां न मोचयसि कन्द्कवत्पतन्तम््‌ । 
भुक्तेषु तेषु हर हे तव कः प्रसादः di 
C007 50४ : इति श्री त्यायगोण्डो ( पायगुण्डो ) पार्य बाः 
पविसुक्ततत्त्वं संपूर्णम्‌॥ संवत्‌ १ ८४४ कालयुक्ति संवत्सर--- 
According to Mr. GOVINDA Das cited in Mr. KANE'S History of Dharmasastra, 
I, p. 462, the time of Bálam-bhatta is A.D. 1740-1830. In the same Neen 
KANE'S book, we are told that a Benares Palace Library MS of Acära-bälambhatfi 
is dated Sarhvat 1831 (Ap. 1774) and that a Jammu MS of Bülam-bhatta's U'pa- 
krti-tattva is dated Sarhwat 1848 (Ap. 1731). This Mysore MS of Bälam-bhatta’s 
Avimukta-tattva bears an intermediate date, Sarhvat 1844 (Ap. 1787). | 
V. RAGHAVAN 






CORRESPONDENCE 
MY RESEARCH IN LONDON 


When my friends and sympathisers cheered me by their send-offs in last Decem- 
ber, many wondered why I was going to Europe for research in Indian History and 
more particularly in Maratha History. Certain scholars of high repute wrote to 
tell me that I should do better working with my small typewriter in one of the 
Records in Calcutta, Madras, Bombay and Poona, and derive full benefit of the 
expense and labour involved. 

I often wished the Indian Research Societies and Institutions would concentrate 
more on the collection of catalogues and press-lists than on the publication of records 
or selections therefrom, despite the propagandistic value such publications possess. I 
naturally rejoiced at finding the authorities of European archives sparing no effort 
to secure catalogues and press-lists from every quarter. These are well bound and 
kept in a separate section for ready references and within the easy reach of the 
reader. Every country tells her own tale of her contribution towards the advance- 
t of the social sciences and in unravelling the vast treasure of human knowledge 
and experience of bygone ages, With the help of these sources in India, not only 
could duplication of labour and expense have been saved but every effort would 
have presented a distinct advance. 

Up-to-date card indexes filed according to authors and subjects serve adequately 
to guide an ordinary reader. His requirements are often limited to known sources, 
but the interest of the research worker is not confined only to the main topic of 
sised and conspicuously noticed by the author. The research worker, therefore, feels 
greatly handicapped if direct access to book-shelves also is denied to him. Titles 
do not ally indicate the subject-matter in detail and are often misnomers. In 
fact, any cross index, however exhaustively prepared, does not prove adequate or 
perfect for his needs. But the old depositories in which his interest is centred are 
so enormously swollen in the course of time that many of them häd to find resort 
to the "stack" system, owing to lack of space and funds for rearrangement. In 
such depositories, of course, direct access is neither helpful, nor safe from the ad- 
ministrative point of view. This makes the task of the research worker rather diffi- 
cult. His speculation on the imperfect data does not often meet with the desired 
result. -The system adopted here of index by personal (or Christian) names instead 
of sumames of Indian authors is most confusing and disadvantageous too inasmuch 
as all erences to these authors are made by surnames, Subject indexes, which 





SACRA Bie ape in foe aor inden, arê generally neglected becanse of the 
necessity for a speci: labour and also because whateve skill displa is open 
to criticism. ण з open 
Amid these advantages and disadvantages, I began m work in the India 
Library and the British M u nn Ar in idia Office 





Having made my exhaustive notes of all the published and unpublished material 
available here, a plan for my campaign was an absolute necessity, so that whatever 
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harvest I reap must prove helpful and at the same time whatever stege it reached 
it must be self-contained and serviceable. I determined to work on the following 
principles : 
(a) To extract material in the first instance from those manuscripts and pub- 
lications that cannot possibly be lent out, 
(b) To divide the work by periods such as Pre-Shivaji (16th century), Sha- 
haji-Shivaji (1601-1660), Shivaji (1660-1680), Sambhaji (1680-1689), 
Rajaram (1690-1700) and so on. 
(c) To attempt contemporary and direct sources firstly. 
(d) To note and index whatever volumes read (every volume selected is gone 
through entirely) 
I restricted myself in the first instance to the 16th and 17th centuries, and had 


to do my search section by section for various reasons, 
зБ 


ee “TOTAL No. or | No. or E No. OF 
ION VOLUMES ® | VOLUMES СОМЕ VOLUMES TO 
| | THROUGH.** | BE STUDIED."*" 


India Office Library :— | 
Collections : 





Col. MacKenzie : 
(a) "1822 | 11 3 8 
(b) Private | 56 22 34 
) General 118 7 111 
Orme Collection 262 82 | 180 
Sanskrit Collection 25 20 5 
Collection 63 18 45 
Miscellaneous | 25 18 | 7 
| 
India Office Records :— | 
Danvers Collections : | 
(а) Dutch Records 113 78 35 
(b) French Records | 14 1 13 
(c) Portuguese Records. 59 59 = 
Charters and Agreements | 14 | 5 9 
Treaties, Contracts and | 42 | 7 35 
menta i | 
Factory Records not counted 19 3 
British Musewm-Oriental 
Books and MSS. Library : | 
Sanskrit Section 2 2 
Marathi Section 31 29 Г 
Hindi Section 2 7 ER 
Gujarati Section z 3 2 
Persian and Urdu not yet ह ४3 
ttempted. 


While going through the various manuscripts care is taken to 

com the 

lished material with them. For this and other reasons about EDS ЫП 

to be gone through A mention of the following in particular may be of interest : 
(1) Catrou's Supplement on Aurangzeb-French-1706 है” 
(2) Valyntin's IVth volume : the Great Moguls, Dutch—1725. 


(3) Ogilby's History of the Great Moguls- English, 1675. 





"Indian History generally. **16th and 17th century, 
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I have also started compiling a Reference Book for identifying paintings of 16th 
to 19th centuries. All the identified Dutch, Mogul, Rajput, and other paintings of 
personages of historical importance are being photographed. The estimate as it 
stands now numbers no fewer than 1000 of these pictures just to make it a repre- 
sentative collection of what is obtainable in Europe. The sets of cards and pictures 
published by local Museums are also being collected. Two photographs worth men- 
tion are: Shivaj's Sword at the Buckingham Palace and Tatiya Topi—a minute 
previous to his hanging 

The Dutch and Portuguese records make a valuable addition to our knowledge 
particularly that relating to the 16th century. Their narratives of events on the 
Western coast provide details of day to day happenings and depict a complete if 
one-sided picture. Portuguese records describe sufficiently well the relations of the 
various powers in the Deccan down to the middle of the 18th century. The mate- 
rial is voluminous, I can hardly induce myself to attempt anything but the political 
side and have to neglect both the economic and industrial aspects. 


äl, Barton Road 
West Kensington. V. S. BENDREY. 
London, W. 14. 28-7-38. 


[The acknow pum of the receipt of a book in this section does not necessaril 
imply Be it will reviewed or that the Editors will undertake lo make an 
arrangements. 


The Editors do mot take the responsibility of returning to the Publishers such 


books as are not reviewed; the publicity given here is regarded as a full return 
for the presentation of [he work 


Reviews will be published as circumstances permit and copies of them will 
be sent 1o the publishers of the works reviewed, | 


Annual Report of the Mysore Archzological Department jor the year 1936. 
Superintendent, Government Press, Bangalore, 1938. Pp. viii + 187. Price Rs 8/-. 
FROM THE DIRECTOR oF ARCHEOLOGICAL RESEARCHES IN MYSORE. 


Bhrügadüta, edited by Prof. S. P. CHATURVEDI, Morris College, Nagpur, (Pp. 35- 
65 of the Nagpur University Journal, No. 3, December 1937). Reprint presented 
by author. Pp. 31. 


Concepts of Riti and Gund in Sanskrit Poetics in their historical development 
by P. C. LAHIRI (= Dacca University Bulletin No. XVIII). The University oí 
Dacca, Ramna, Dacca 1937. Pp. vii + 310. 


Die Lehre der Jainas nach den alten Quellen dargestellt von Walther SCHUBRINC. 
Walter de Gruyter & Co, Berlin & Leipzig, 1995. 61" X 91". Pp. 251. Price RM. 22 
(= Grundriss der indo-arischen Philologie und Altertumskunde, III. Band, 7 Heft). 
From the Publishers. 
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Hymnes et Prières du Veda—Texts traduits du sanskrit par Prof. Louis RENOU 
Librairie d'Amerique et d'Orient Ardien-Maisonneuve, ll rue Saint-Sulpice, Paris 
(VI), 1988. Pp. viii + 164. 

Polski Biuletyn Orientalistyczny—T he Polish Bulletin of Oriental Studies, Vol. I, 
1937. The Oriental Institute of the J. Pilsudski University, Królewska 10, Warsaw, 
Poland. Price including postage 10 Zloty or 2 Dollars Pp. 142. 

Sri Jaina-jyotir-grantha-sangraha, edited by Upáüdhyáya KSAMAVIJAYA Gani 
Shah Mulchand Bulakhidas, Mulji Jetha Market. Dvarkesh Lane, у, 1 
Pp. 149. Price Rs. 2/-, 

Srimad Bhagavad Gità (Text of Suddha Dharma Mandalam Edition). The 
Suddha Dharma Office, Mylapore, Madras, 1937. Pp. iv + 81. Free within India 
on receipt of two anna Stamps: Foreign ls. postage extra. 

Srimad Bhagarata, condensed in the Poet's own words by Pandit A. M. SRINI- 
VASACHARIAR, translated by Dr, V. RAGHAVAN, with Foreword by Sir P, S, Siva- 
SWAMI AIYER. G. A. Natesan & Co, Madras 1937. Pp. xiii--447. Price Re. 1/4. 

The Heart-Doctrine oj Sri Bhagvad Gita and its Message by T. VASUDEVA 
Rao and T. M. JANARDANAM. (-— Suddha Dharma Tract No. 3). Suddha Dharma 
Mandalam Association, Mylapore, Madras, 1988. Pp. xvi + 144, Free, within 
India, on application with four annas stamps. Foreign 2s. postage extra. 

The Mahabharata, condensed in the Poet's own words by Pandit A. M. SRINI 
VASACHARIAR, translated by Dr. V. RAGHAVAN, with a Foreword by Prof. S, RADHA- 
KRISHNAN. G. A. Natesan & Co, Madras, 1935. Pp. xvi + 495. Price Re. 1/4-. 

Valmiki Ramayana, condensed in the Poet's own words by Pandit A. M. SRINI 
VASACHARIAR, translated by Prof. P. P. S. SasrRI, with a Foreword by the Rt. Hor. 
V. S. SHRINIVASA SASTRL Second Edition. G. A. Natesan & Co. Madras 1937. 
Pp. xvi + 420. Price Re. 1/4-. 

Wörter und Sachen, Zeitschrift für indogermanische Sprachwissenschaft, Volks- 
forschung and Kulturgeschichte—Neue Folge, herausgegben von Prof. Dr. Hermann 
GÜNTERT unter Mitarbeit von R. Von KIENLE, H. KUEN, W., PoRZIG, K. STEGMANN 
VON PRITZWALD, L. WEISGERBER und W. Wüsr. Band I, 1838—Heít I. Carl Winter's 
Univ.-Buchh., Heidelberg. RM. 10- per half year. 


VIRABALLALA II 
By 
S. SRIKANTHA SASTRI 


Vira Ballàja's long and glorious reign extending over a period of nearly 
half a century marks an epoch not only in the political history of Southern 
India but also in the cultural history of Karnataka, The Hoysala power that 
had newly arisen from the ashes of the Chajukya Empire had been firmly 
and truly strengthened by the conquests of Visnuvardhana-Bittiga. But 
during the reign of his son and successor Narasimha I the Hoysala empire 
had received a check if not a positive set-back in the attempt at expansion 
over the whole of the southern peninsula. There is no record of any campaign 
that was personally conducted by Narasimha who, bom in luxury, seems to 
have contented himself with keeping together the conquests of his father while 
on all sides the Chäjukyas, the Chölas, the Pändyas, the Kälachüryas and 
the Yadavas of Dévagiri strove to dismember the newly formed empire. 
It was under such circumstances that Vira Balldla assumed the reigns of 
office. 





A. POLITICAL AND CHRONOLOGICAL. 


Vira Ballája was the son of Vira Narasimha I1 and Échala Dévi. The 
latter is spoken of as “Pandya mahdréjadhiraja Münàübharana V ariéan- 
raya sanjata " i.e. bom of the family of Mänäbharana the Pandya sovereign. 
Vira Ballila, it might safely be conjectured, must have taken part in his father's 
campaigns at a very early age for in 1167 A.D., he is already styled “ Malairaja 
raja" ie. Lord over Malai? Perhaps he grew impatient of his father's feeble 
control and in 1171 A.D. we find him fighting with some of his father's feuda- 
tories. By this year he had already acquired the titles “ Tefikapaditya, Ten- 
kana Chakravarti, and Sapta Milava Visnuvardhana." His Dandanäyaka 
Bittarasa defeated the Chengälva Mahädäva and built Pälavarapattana though 
opposed by Chengalava Permadéva, Bálaguda Nandi Déva and Kuracheya 
Udayäditya. In that year we find Vira Ballala at Jayamgonda Ballälapura 
on the eve of his coronation. Perhaps these early transactions of his are to 
be interpreted as a rebellion against his father, in the early part of the year 
1173 A.D. in Taliginädu and Kodaginädu. The fact that like his grand-father 
he was also called Virageviga Vishnurardhena has led a few scholars to attri- 
bute some of his achievements to his grand-father and wice versa. He had 
numerous titles, some self-acquired and others inherited We have to keep 
in mind the warning of Dr. FLEET that care should be taken to distinguish 

l My. Arch. Rep. 1923. 
2, Bl. 85 Epi. Car. Vol. V. 
3. My. Arch. Rejort 79 of 1913. 
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tween the two in arriving at chronological data. For example even before Vira - 
Ballaja conquered Uchhangi, he had already possessed the title Uchhanginatha 
acquired from Bittiga. Hence to arrive at the date of the capture of the 
fort it would not suffice to find out the earliest dated inscription which 
refers to it. Talakadu was probably never taken by him and yet it figures 
in the list of his conquests because Vishnuvardhana had already taken it. 
Keeping these canons of criticism in view, we will try as far as possible 
to settle the chronology and the political happenings in the reign. 

There is some confusion as to the precise date of Vira Ballüla's coro- 
nation even in the epigraphs themselves. Mr. Rice and Dr. FLEET assumed 
that Vira Ballila was crowned on July 22nd, 1173 AD: The inscriptions 
give us the following dates :— 

Vijaya Sravana Suddha 1 Sömavära. July 12, 1173 A.D. 

Vijaya Sravana Suddha 10 Bhanuvara, Saturday, July 21-25 1173 a.p2 

Vijaya Srivana Suddha 11 Bhanuvara. July 22, 1173 a.p. 

Vijaya Sravana Suddha 11 Bhanuvara. July 22, 1173 ap. 

Vijaya Srävana Suddha 11 Bhänuvära. July 22, 1173 Ap? 

Vijaya Sravana Suddha 11 Bhänuvära, July 22, 1173 &.0.% 

Nandana Ashadha Suddha 10, Budhavara, July 3rd 1172 Ар. 

Nandana Ashadha Suddha 11, Guruvara™ July 4th 1172 Ар. 

The choice of dates lies between July Srd 1172 AD, and July 22nd, 
1173 A.D. Since the last inscription of Narasirhha is dated 1172 AD.® it is 
probable that Vira Ballija was crowned in the same year, with the support 
of Tantrapàla Hemmüàdi. (Bl. 86, Ec. V). 

Soon after his coronation at Dvarasamudra he began his era of conquests 
which went on almost uninterrupted to the very last year of his life. The 
Pändyas of Uchhang, Irungolas of Nidugal, the Chölas of Kanchi. the 
Kalachuris of Kalyani, the Yadavas of Dévagiri and the Sala chieftains 
harassed the empire on every side. His first campaign was evidently against 
the Pandyas of Uchhangi. In 1174" we hear of a battle at Hajevägil in 
Havaleya Palya. Uchhangi had been in the possession of the Chölas for 
twelve years in the reign of Vira Narasimha’ and had resisted every effort 





l. SEWELL and S. K. IYENGAR place the death of Narasimha as early as 1170 
AD. on slender evidence. (Historical Inscriptions of South India). 
1. Bl. 118, Efi. Car. V. 
2 Hua. 71, Epi. Car. XL 
3. Ни. 119, Epi. Car. XL 
4. Ad. 4, Epi. Car. VI. 
5. Kd. 50, Epi. Car. VI. 
6. Ak. 71, Efi, Car. V. 
7. Sh. 45, Epi. Car. VII. 
8. Kd. 66, Epi. Car. VI ; Bl. 25, Hn. 154, Efi. Car. V. 
9. Hn. 29, Efi. Car. V. 
О. Bl. 137, Epi. Car. V. 
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of the rulers of Hoysala empire to capture it. This formidable fort was 
under the command of the Pandya, Vijaya Pándya Kámadéva. One of the 
inscriptions describes how Vira Ballaja reduced it to dust 


Chira Kalam ripugalgasddhya menisird Uchhangiyam muttidur- 

dhara töjönidhi dhüligönfeyene Kondäkäma dévovani 

Svaranam sandodeya Kshilisvaranara bhandüramam striyaram 

luragavrüta mumam samantu pididam Ballála bhüpalakam " 

Dr. FLEET opined that the siege of Uchhangi must be dated later than 
1196 AD. It is also held by some scholars that since an inscription dated 
14th March 1177 4.D,* mentions Vira Ballàla as staying at Dvarasamudra, 
it must be inferred that he had not yet set forth on his conquest. And be- 
use another epigraph dated 26th September of the same year? says that 
he was engaged in his conquests, we must locate the exact date somewhere 
between the months of March and September. Since the former inscription 
merely says that the King was ruling in peace and wisdom at the capital, 
it does not follow that he had not already made some conquests. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that for five years after his coronation such an energetic ruler 
of an empire surrounded by enemies, idled away his days at the capital. 

The generals who conducted the campaign were Mahäpradhäna Komara 
Nägadeva, Virayya and Mädhava Dandanäyaka. The hill fort was stormed 
after a long siege and the Pándya had to submit after the walls were laid in 
the dust. The Pändya was restored to his ion after his surrender 
and Vira Ballàja obtained the titles " Giridurgamalla," " Pandya-rája-pra- 
tishthüpanüchürya" " Pándya-raja-gaja-Késari" and since the cavalry of 
the chief was captured on a Saturday he obtained the title of Santwàárasiddhi.* 
Evidently like êrî Krehmadeva Riya of Vijayanagara at the siege of Raichore, 
Uchhangi was taken by Vira Ballila on a Saturday declared auspicicus for 
war. It is interesting to note that many of these titles belonged to the Kala- 
chüris also. Vijaya Pandya of Uchhangi had been the feudatory of Sövideva 
Raya Murari and therefore this campaign of Vira Ballàja was primarily 
directed against the Kalachüris whose power had suffered an eclipse after the 
death of the usurper Bijjala. 

In 1175 A.o.® Balläla attacked Sibi and captured Häneya Köte which he 
renamed Vijayagiri?^ In the same year ($. 1097) he marched against the 
Tuluva Chiefs in the Mangalüra and Bara Küra districts and took not only 
the title of Tuluvabalajaladhi but also married Tuluvala Mahadévi who be- 
came his senior queen (piriyarasi). She was the daughter of Ähaväditya 
Sr. Bel. 124, Epi. Car. IL 
Chn. 13, Epi. Car. V. 

Chn. 36, Epi. Car. V. 
ВІ. 137, Epi. Car. V. 

St. 99, Epi. Car. XIL 
Mik. 12, Epi. Car. XL 
My. Arch. Rep. 1917. 
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Vira Vikrama П who belonged to the family of the Guttas of Guttal. Dr. 
FLEET conjectured that she was the wife not of the Emperor but of one of 
his feudatories named Ballila son of Simha of Säntalige nädu. But it is 
now believed that she was the queen of Ballá]a the emperor. 

In 1176 4. Récharasa who had the title Vasudhaika-bündhava aban- 
doned the decaying Kalachüri empire where he had been the prime-minister 
and accepted office under Vira Ballàja. The emperor made an attack on 
Tiptur in this year. A great merchant (mahavaddavyavahari) Devi Setti 
built a Jaina temple called Vira Balläla Jinälaya.® 

In 11772 (Monday 26th September) Vira Ballila had gone to Uchhangi 
to consolidate his conquests prior to the march to the south against Kanchi 
It is well known that the Kannada poet Rudrabhatta in his Jagannatha 
Vijaya written during this reign gives the title “ Raja-rája-phratishthanirata " to 
the emperor. Whether this Raja-Raja is the second or the third of the name, 
it is difficult to say. Many scholars hold that it was during the days of 
Vira Narasimha II that Hoysala intervention in Chola politics began for the 
first time, but facts seem to point otherwise. It is extremely probable if not 
certain that Vira Narasimha’s reinstallation of Raja Rája III must be placed 
during the last years of Vira Ballála or the first years of Vira Narasimha II. 
The dealings with the Chójas began very early in Vira Ballila's reign. 
Uchhangi, as has been already mentioned, had been besieged by Chölas 
for twelve years before Vira Balila recaptured it. An inscription of 1174 A.p.* 
tells us that Balläla burnt the " Chólika Kshitite]a" Another inscription 
of 1184 Ар? gives the title " Chola Kalaka Süréküra " (plunderer of the 
Chola army) to the emperor. A third inscription of 1188 Ap: mentions 
Samanta Someyya näyaka who had the title “ Kedavabala jaladhi badaba- 
nala." Evidently the dealings with the Kadava Perunjinga must have begun 
before that date. 


However we have no right to assume that Vira Balläla was content- 
ed with merely one expedition into the Chöla country nor can it be assumed 
that he had no need to retake Banaväse, Pänurgal, Palasikä etc. when they 
had once been conquered or that since Vira Ballila was in Dwárasamudra 
in the year 1177 A.D. he had not yet started on his conquests, 


During the comparatively weak rule of Vira Narasimha І, the Chájukyas, 
the Chojas and the Kalachüris had become powerful. Banavase had fallen 
into the hands of the Chajukya general Brahma. Uchhangi was in the hands 
of the Pändyas. Hänurgal was under the Kadamba ruler Kämadöva who 
had deserted Vira Balläja for the Kalachürya Emperor. Therefore Vira 
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Balläla had every need to drive out these intruders from the Hoysa]a empire. 
The dealings with the Chélas must have begun soon after the conquest of 
Uchhangi. 


Dr. KIELHORN in the appendix to the eighth Volume of the Epigraphia 
Indica gives the dates of Raja Каја II as 1146-1161 A.D. Relying on this 
it is believed by some scholars that the title “ RAja-rdja-pratishthanirata " 
given to Vira Balläla by Rudrabhatta must be a reference to Räja Raja III 
who came to the throne in 1216 A.D. on some day between June 27th and 
July 10th, as before the former date there ruled Kulóttunga III and Vira Ballä- 
ja's early part of the reign is not contemporaneous with that of Räja Räja II. 
But since the revised dates of Räja Räja II have been given as 1146 to 1178 
A.D. and because as already pointed out, there is an inscription of 1175 A.D. 
which refers to the burning of Chó]a vishaya, it is reasonable to conjecture 
that about the year 1174 AD. Vira Ballila reinstated Räja Räja II. The 
latter was evidently harassed by Rajadhiraja Il who had come to power 
in 1172 A.D, Thus Vira Ballila’s intervention in Chola politics must be located 
between 1172 and 1178 at which latter date Kulöttunga III succeeds Raja 
Raja II. 

The next campaign was against the Irumgölas of Nidugal. In 1178 AD. 
Vira Ballija's empire was limited on the north by Sävimalai, in the east 
by Nangali, and Padiyaghatta, in the south by Kongu and Chéram, Anamalai 
and in the west by Bärakür and Ghattavädi.® 


In 1179 A.D. (7th April, Saturday) Vira Ballala fought with Sankama 
deva at Madavalli near Chavuti ghatta. This Samkama is evidently the 
Kalachiri emperor who had the title NiéSanka Malla and claimed Vira 
Balläla’s homage. Sovidéva Raya Murari died in 1178 A.D. leaving a fast dis- 
integrating empire to his two sons Sankama and Ahavamalla who by the 
help of Piriyadandandyaka Kavanna restored the fallen fortunes of the house 
This Kävanna styles himself “ Kalachüri rájya samuddharana" ie. the up- 
lifter of the Kalachiri empire. Ahavamalla had effected a distribution of the 
Kalachiiri dominions between himself and his brother about the year 1178 A.D. 
and this was taken advantage of by Vira BallAla. 

Somesvara IV of the Western Chäjukya family who had been supplanted 
by Bijjala and his sons, now strove in his turn to rally round himself the 
old chieftains who had been staunch supporters of the family fortunes. 
Foremost among them was the Dandanäyaka Brahmadöva of Banaväse who 
devoted his energies to uphold the Chilukya power against the Kalachiirya 
usurpers. Brahma styles himself “ Chdjukya rdjiya pratishthapanáchàr ya." 
" Kalachürya Kálanala" and " Cha[ukya rájya samuddharana. Vira Balläla 
however defeated the Chalukya forces under Barmadéva or Brahmadéva, 


1. Ak, 138, Epi. Car. V. 
2, Chkm. 21, Epi. Car. VI. 
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thus setting limits to the Chilukya political jurisdiction in the North at 
Heddore. 

Іп 1180 a.p., we find Kallayya Näyaka of Gallipaleya fighting the battle 
of Ummadibavara. On Monday February 9th 1150 A.D. Mahäpradhäna 
Toya Singayya and Basavayya Näyaka of Hänurmgal were encamped at 
Uddareya Könte and were involved in a fight with the son-in-law of Bankayya 
Nayaka. 

In 1181 A.D. Vira Ballàla was at Huliyera nelavidu. 


In 1182? Bappadandädhipa who had the title “ Drohagharatta” and 
founded an agrahära named Drohagharatta Chaturvédi mangalam, had won 
{ог Ва ја all the region bounded on the North by Perdore, including Malai 
nädu, Tujunädu, Bäyilnädu, and Chölamandala. A battle also took place 
in Kilalainädu where the fort Peruvadakkottai was under the general Adich 
chandan and his mercenary soldiers. 


In this year, on Monday November 9th* (Subhakrt, Margasira Suddha 
Pädyami, Sömavära) the Chief queen Padmalä presented Vira Balläja with 
a son and heir. Thus by 1218 A.D. when Vira Narasimha was formally crown- 
ed, he was already thirty-six years old. 


Between the years 1183 A.D. and 1188 4. p, Vira Ballàla was at Dvára 
samudra evidently preparing for the second expedition of conquest. In 
1184 A.D. he lost his queen Chikka Bammalà for whose merit he made a 
donation. In 1188 A.D. we hear of a boundary dispute in “ Aggadala ayara- 
valiyagadi" when one Bidiga and Amnea died in the fray." 


In 1189 A.D. began the long war with the Yadavas of Dévagiri who had 
wrested the northern parts of the Chálukya Empire from Sómé£wara and had 
enetrated far into the Hoysa]a territory. The Ka]achüris also took the offen- 
sive as we find Vira Balla encamped at Hadideya Kuppa against the attacks 
of Murari KéSava Narasimha, when one Guriya Malla attacked the general 
Gandapendéra Chenna Kalama Sähini, the dandenäyaka of the Kalachüri 
Bhujabala Chakravarti.* 

It was in 1190 Ap. that the decisive battles which fixed the northern 
limits of the Hoysala empire were fought. Vira Ballila was at first encamped 
at Hallivür and then at Lokkigundi Bhillama had encamped at Hériir 
and attacked the Hoysaja army with 12000 cavalry and 200.000 foot at 
Soratür. The year 1191 A.D. usually given as the date of the battle seems 
to be wrong. Bhillama suffered a heavy defeat on Sunday 23 December 
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1190 A.D. and fled from the field of battle leaving remnants of his army 
to perish, pursued by Vira Balläla as far as the Krshna. An inscription 
graphically describes the fight. 

Sandugráhita raktadindavalirádatti mahi chakra ma | 

nnendingäruva dottidatfegala bettellelliyum batteyin | 

nendingappudu Mdrigam hasivadendingappudem bannegam | 

Kondam Sévuna Sainyamam bavaradó| Ballala bhüpalakam I 

Eradum lakkambaram sullhaneyarafani sannähadim panneralsü- 

siradasvasräni mölamikervaneya mani paryänadim törkevellai 

tare imnondäneyim Säuna nöpa balamam nünki bennaffi kondam | 

Sorafiirim Krshna véri nadiyatadivaram Vira Ballàla räyam || 

A Kannada poet Räjäditya also says :— 


Madeanäräti nrpälakam bhayadi bengof{odu tirpalli tä- 
nadiyolbidduru paficha bhage hayashatbhägem disäpaffava 
dudu mürbhäge kadarchi vódidavu chaturbhage layakke san 
dudu mikkarunüru väji sahitam kellódidam Bhillamam. 


By this great victory! the Hoysala empire included within its compass 
Virätaräja nagara, Kurugödu, Matanga Hill, Gutti, Guttavo]al, Uddare, Kaledi 
Bandanikke, Ballare, Soratür, Erambarige, Häjuve, Mänuve and Lokkigundi 
Vira Ballàja now claimed to be an emperor, established his own era and 
assumed imperial titles as " Samasta bhuvanäsraya, Sriprihvivallabha, Maha- 
rajadhiraja, Paramésvara, Paramabhattaraka, Pratapa Chakravarti, Bhuja- 
bala Chakravarti, Asaháya Sira" etc. Bhillama was not killed in this 
fight, as an inscription in the Trikitesvara temple at Gadag dated June 1191 
A.D? tells us that at the request of his minister Jaitrasimha, he granted Handi- 
göla in Belvola 300 to the god Triküt&vara. But he died soon after, before 
the year 1192 A.D. whether actually slain by Vira Ballala or not it is impossi- 
ble to say with certainty. 

In 1192 A.D. the Yádava Jaitugi or Jaitrasimha now tried to avenge the 
death of Bhillama and marched on the Kuntala kingdom to regain the lost 
possessions and prestige. Lokkigundi* was attacked but Baladeva (Vira 
Ballija) defeated and repulsed him retaking Lokkigundi and marched again 
as far as Gadag where an inscription tells us that he acquired the lordship 
of the Kuntala country from Jaitrasimha. The Hoysala empire now included 
Nangali, Kongu, Singamalai, Rayapuram, Talakadu, Rodda, Beng ri, Kol- 
lagiri, Ballare, Vallüru, Chakragottam, Uchhangi, Virätanapolal, Bankäpura, 
Banaväse, and Koyyatür.* Eragadandanätha was placed in charge of Bana- 
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vase 12000 and Sántalige 1000.! A battle took place at Sigalnàdu? when 
Sigalnadalvar seized fifty horses near Tumbikere where Murasádi räyar had 
encamped. The latter then destroyed KAvepajeya and marched to Anilaivadi 
against Sikkeya nàyaka of Mukkodal in Sigalanädu. 


In 1194 AD. Vira Ballija was at Baguliya Nelavidu and on Thursday 
18th August laid siege to Kurudaköte. 


In 1195 A.D. he had reduced Erambarige and encamped there. 


In 1196 A.D. he was engaged in fighting Kamadéva of Hanumgal. Vira 
Balläla had his camp at Änekere and his general Sáhani died in battle per- 
haps at Bajehallı in Avatur 120 of Talagainädu Kodgi nädu’ Kämadeva 
had taken up the Kalachüri cause and we find him fighting the Hoysalas 
upto 1204 A.D. There was a skirmish with the people of Kenkere‘ 

In 1197 AD. Vira Ballila was at the Hallaviir or Vijayasamudra on 
the banks of the Tunga-bhadra in the course of his northern conquests.” His 
commander Madhava captured the fort of Ekkalarasa. 

In 1198 he was encamped at Kukkanür-Koppal* and made a grant 
at Mudgonda Solapuram.* 

In 1199 Vira Balläla was at Lokkigundi when Sindeya näyaka won the 
battle of Hafli over the Nilagiri army. One Däsayya Näyaka figures as the 
"ormmar of Valangai forces In 1199 Sämantas Lakkeyanäyaka and 
Madayya made a grant to Pampà Virüpaksha.1? 

In 1200 A.D. he was at Huliyere nelevidu after taking the formidable 
fort of Nidugal from the Irurngöla and cutting off the head of one Tailapa. 
This Tailapa was the son of Ekkalarasa a feudatory of Sarıkama Kalachüri. 

In 1202 we hear of a battle at Baniyür.1« 


On Monday 13th January 1203 A.D. (Sivaratri) Malleyana Dandanäyaka 
took the fortress of Udareya Köte. In the same year, Yädavas re-com- 
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menced their war against the Hoysalas. We find the chief queen ( piriyarasi) 
Kétala ruling at Hallavir in Masavaddi from Hallavur.' 

In 1204 while Vira Balläla was at Hallavür, the nalprabhu Bichasetti 
died fighting with Nonamba Nayaka.* 

In 1205 Ramayya Näyaka of Chunchuna Kote fought with Edavara 
Rächayya Näyaka at Belavür? On Monday 25th April a battle was also 
fought at Kereya magali. 

In 1206 AD. Vira Ballila claims to have captured the elephants of 
Soméévara and his son Vira Narasimha is mentioned as joint ruler.* 

In 1207 An. (November 5th Monday) a battle took place at Ketana 
halli near Balligave.* 

In AD. we find Vira Ballila ence more marching on Heddore.* 

In 1909 he was ped at Vijayasamudra on the banks of Tunga- 
bhadra on his expedition against the Yadavas.' 

In 1212 A.D. (8th April, Monday) Singhana was defeated in battle as he 
was marching on the Kuntala country In the same year a few months 
before (3rd January, Sunday) we find Balläla at Hallavur and his queen 
Padmalà at Hosahadangili.? 

In 1213 A.D. Vira Ballàja lost the dominions North of Malaprabha 
to Singhana Yadava. An inscription of 1214 A.D. gives the title “ Sévuna 
Kataka sürekärarum", to Arakereya Bonkeya Nayaka, Honnahal|i Madeya 
Näyaka Käleyanäyaka, Bächehalli Bökeyanäyaka, Bellira Macheyanayaka 

zaláchàrya Kasavey Nüyaka, Baragiyana Macheyanüyaka, Masaneya 
Koleyadi Nàyaka, áchanpa, Marenáyaka, etc. 

In 1214 (15th September, Monday)? we hear that Gujjaras had pene- 
trated even to Dvarasamudra itself where in the Ittigégéri, Amitayya, son of 
Basavadandanatha and Méjayya, son of Kamayya Dandaniyaka, forc- 
ing the enemy to retire, died in battle 

In 1217 Basavanna Dandanäyaka was ruling from Kurugódu. In this 
year the expedition against the Magara Kingdom took place. An inscription 
of 1218 A.D. already gives Vira Narasimha the titles “ Magara réjya disa- 
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patta,"." Adiyama nàüyaka gharatia,” and “ Chéla pratish{hd@pandcharya.” 
Therefore all the transactions in the Chola country must be prior to 1218 A.D. 
and of course long before the marriage of his son Vira Sóméévara in 1234 A.D. 
In this inscription Vira Balläla is styled Dakshina Chakravarti ie. Lord of 
the South, and was ruling at Dvarasamudra called also Vijayasamudra. 
His general was Malleyanäyaka of the family of Sambuvaràya (Sambuvaraya 
Kädavoräya Kulänvaya). The dealings with Chölas in the time of Narasimha 
and Sómésvara are recorded in a Sanskrt work of Sakalavidyà Chakravarti, 
named " Gadya Karnamrla." It speaks of a ninety days battle between Vira 
Narasimha and the Magadha (probably the Magara), Pándya and Chola 
chiefs who had overrun Raja Raja III's territory and imprisoned him at 
Jayanta mangalam (Sendamangalam). Narasimha took the fort, released 
the King, marched on Srirangam and compelled the Pandya to acknowledge 
his suzerainty. 

In 1218 Vira Narasimha plundered the Chola capital? In § 1139-40 
we hear of Sémésvara ruling in Cholika vishaya. That the struggle with the 
Kädava Perunjinga was even earlier than 1233 A.D. is proved by an inscrip- 
tion of 1222 A.D. which calls Narasimha “Chéja Kamala Kanjapriya” who 
restored the fortunes of the Cholas by defeating Adiyama, Chéra, Pandya, 
Magara and Kadava. (Adiyama Chöra Pändya Makaröddhata Kädavaram 
Kavartegondu Chola neltarakke tandam). Therefore the Makara 1- 
tion must be placed in about the year 1217 A.D. when a march on Srirangam 
took place before 24th July.” Narasimha captured numerous elephants of the 
Magara King. | 


Aneyandyakange neradáneya náyakanalladánanem- | 

binud! yévudendu Narasimha mahipati nürugavidam | 

tàniradelli müdana disavarduddhataram borolchi ni | 

raneya noddida Magara ndnegalam piditandanasvadim || 

Perhaps it is from the capture of the Makara el ts that Ва а 

i ; | е 2 elephants that a 

assumed the title of Gajarenteküra* like Praudha Dévaraya II of Vijaya- 
nagara. | 


In 1219 A.p. Vira Ballá]a had his camp at Nalluru Koppa. The next year 
saw his demise. Since Vira Narasimha was crowned emperor on Thursday, 
April 16th (not the 18th) 1220 A.D the death of his father must have taken 
place previous to that date probably in the month of March The attachment 
and fidelity that Vira Ballila evoked in his followers is probably unparalleled 
in history. Kuvara Lakshmadandädhipa and his wife Suggalidévi had been 
brought up by Ballája in his palace like his own children without any distinc- 
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tion of master and servant. He had honoured them with the " Todara™ and a 
" Gandapendéra" of pearls. Suggalà was also permitted to wear the 
“ tédara” on her left foot.’ 


“ Jayasimha Kshitipdlakange Jagamellam bannisal pündu bha. 
sheyond Suggaladévi kotfateradim Ballajabhü pöttama 
—Ppriyaputramge Kumara Lakshmarathini náthangeko[[almanah 
priyeyá Suggaladévi bhasheyanila chakram pogalvannnegam." 
One thousand of his heroic followers had also vowed to die with him at 
the death of their lord and sovereign. 


Tore dáldanodane sáyade 

peragulidem toredu sattavanevéle dald | 

vorevevad nemba gandare 

toredar Kali Kuvara Lakshmanodanati subhafar ” 
"Thinking that he who continued to live even after his master was no more, 
was as good as a corpse, the heroes followed Kuvara Lakshma's example and 
went to heaven." 

Thus did the people pay their homage to the qualities of their prince and 

Master—with their own very lives—a sacrifice befitting a heroic age. 


B. ADMINISTRATIVE AND SOCIAL 

The administration of the kingdom lay in the hands of the king aided 
by eight chief ministers and numerous dandandyakas, sandhivigrahins, hegga- 
des, nälprabhus, gaundas, etc. Chief among them were (1) Késavaraja Cha- 
müpa, (2) Panamapparasu, (3) Gauriyamalla, (4) Mahäpasäyita Basavayya, 
(5) Ballachamüpa, (6) Sriranga näyaka, (7) Ramanna, (8) Narasimhadeva, 
(9) Chattayya, (10) Mélayya, (11) Mächayya, (12) Nonebe nayaka, (13) 
Kumara Panditayya, (14) Amitayya, (15) Mädayya ‚(16) Jattayya, (17) 
Nälprabhu Sarıka gävunda, (18) Srikaranagrani Paréva, (19) Vishnu, (20) 
£cha, (21) Révaga, (22) Narayana, (23) Nägadeva, (24) Sarvädhikäri 
Lakshmayya, (25) Mahäsimanta Tantrapäla Hemmädi, (26) Süji Mädayya, 
(21) Sandhivigrahi Näranammayya, (28) Viradeva, (29) Mahadeva Arasu, 
(30) Chéramayya, (31) Samanta Sömayyanäyaka, (32) Jaibhata, (33) 
Récharasa, (34) Idayür Büveyanäyaka, (35) Govinda, (36) Märayya Näya- 
ka, (37) Tüdapillai Dandanäyaka, (38) Mallayya, (39) Mallidéva, (40) 
g ıhämandalika Baramarasa, (41) Ekkalarasa, (42) Kädamba Käma- 
déva, (43) Ratta Mallikärjuna, (44) Kallayya, (45) Adichchandan, (46) 
Sikkeyanäyaka, (47) Bettarasa, (48) Dummeyanäyaka, (49) Sämanta Deka- 
rasa, (50) Bharatamayya, (51) Bähubalidandanätha, (52) Sindeyanäyaka, 
(53) Malayanna, (54) Ramadéva nayäka (55) Chikkayya, (56) Pergade 
Kai. (57) Vaijarasa, (58) Kannegouda, (59) Sankanma, (60) Trilöchana, 
(61) Sähini Harihara, (62) Eraga, (63) Bhandäri Hulla, (64) Amrtavala, 
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(бо) Pölälvadandanätha, (66) Sajjevalla Padmanäbha, (67) Chandramauli- 
mantri, (68) Masana Gavunda, (69) Surige Perumal danda näyaka, (70) 
Singa Pillai, (71) Pergad Javaramayya, (72) Honnagavunda, (73) Arakere 
Bonkeyanäyaka, (74) Beljlür Mächayanäyaka, and (75) Kasavayya näyaka, 
etc. Vira Balläja also sometimes appointed his queens to govern the provinces 
as in the case of Padmalä who governed Mäsavädi. 

Of the generals mentioned above Amrta, Mantri Kallayya, Masanayya and 
Basava are represented as the four arms of Vishnu’ (Vishnuvardhana Ballaja). 
Bahuvali and Bharatamayya as the descendants of Mariyàne, were related to 
the Emperor by longstanding family-ties from the days of Vinayáditya.* Danda 
nayaka Narasimha evidently belonged to the defunct Ganga family as he 
styles himself Nenniyaganga, Ganga-Gangéya, etc, the titles assumed by 
Bütuga and others. In 1202, he was ruling in Asandi nelevidu. Mallayya 
Nayaka belonged to “ Sembuvardya Kadavardya Kulinvaya.” 

In spite of the continuous war throughout the reign, the country seems 
to have been peaceful and prosperous. The following taxes are mentioned in 
the inscriptions :—(1)Geaddurmballi, (2) Nidividiya siddáya, (3) Aneyasése, 
(4) Kudureya sése, (5) Khanava siddáya, (6) Bhandi gede dere, (7) Köti 
hadike, (8) Koftigedere, (9) Tödaragadyäna, (10) Kuruvaragünike, (11) 
Adikeya sumka, and (12) Maidandda Heggade Kanike. Another tax Holeyara 
bülavana is evidently a poll-tax on the pariahs. Two measuring rods Bhé- 
rundanagale and Dróhara malla are mentioned. 

Foreign trade flourished exceedingly during the reign. The inscriptions 
mention numerous mahévadderyavakdris who traded in Arab horses by way 
of Honävara and other western ports, in pearls of Ceylon and Malabar, San- 
dalwood, Silks and other luxuries. The Hoysalas like their political heirs— 
the emperors of Vijayanagara, were forced to import horses from foreign 
countries. One secret of the success of the Yädayas was their powerful cavalry. 
Vira Ballája felt that proper strengthening of the cavalry would be of advan- 
tage to repulse the northern attacks. Some of the merchant-princes mention- 
ed are: (1) Chatta Setti, (2) Kavadamayya, (3) Räjasreshthi Kammeta 
Sri Malliyögappa, (4) Hoysala pattanasvami (lord-mayor) Sovi-Setti (5) 
Gandanäräyanasetti, (6) Vira Balläla pattanasvami Naga, (7) Mänikya 
Bhandari Ramadéva nayaka, (8) Bähubali Setti, (9) Parisa Setti, and (10) 
Vaddavyavahüri Dévi Setti, etc. The maritime trade-transactions of Chatta 
Setti and Dasaya are thus eulogised in inscriptions? 


Haridäsäbhändamem V érunigenadisuvam Varunivastuvam pis- 
Laradindraseyo|perchisusanosedu Kaubéri yim dyumnamam nó- 

dire yam yübhagado] sandi suvaneseva maulyangalam Sam yadindu- 
tlaradikkingajjuvam nédanupama vamjan Ddseyam döshadüram || 
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Hariyahayakke tódenipahéshachayamgala nindradantigam | 
sariyenisirba dantigalanabhradolinde supüni muttinà] 
nereyenisirpa muttugalanaide bahitrade tandu maruvam 
dharaniparoldu Hanmatada Chattapa Setti santatam 


` ira Balläla was fond of reclaiming forest-lands and planning out new 
towns. He beautified the capital and Arasikere which he made a treasure- 
town (Bhandéravadi). In 1171 AD. he built Palvarapattana after defeat- 
ing the Chengalva Mahadéva.* In 1186," Sachiva Viradéva cut down the 
forest in Malainädu and founded Vira Ballijapura. Vira Ballala renamed 
Hallavür Vijayasamudra and Jayangonda Ballijapura was founded near Ara- 
sikere. Häneyaköfe was renamed Vijayagiri after its capture.* There is also 
an old local tradition to the effect that while out hunting, Vira Ballala happened 
to come across a small hamlet which occupied the place of the present city 
of Bangalore and founded the nucleus of the city. 


C. RELIGION AND FINE ARTS 

The 12th century in the History of Karnataka is of great importance 
because of the new religions Vira Saivism, Visishtadvaitism of Rämänuja and 
Dvaitism of Madhava that made themselves felt in the lives of the people. Soon 
after the demise of Basava and Bijjala by 1170 A-D., Vira Saivism with all 
the fervour and enthusiasm of a newly formed creed fulminated over Karnataka 
and all its neighbourhood. The reli of Rämänuja after the death of 
Bittiga Vishpuvardhana took up its stronghold in Mélukéte and brought 
some of the Emperors to lean definitely towards its tenets. By about 1200 
AD. MEidhvaism also clustered round Udupi and other places in the South 
Kanara districts. Besides these there were of course Jainism, with its centre 
in Sravana Belagola, Advaitism, Kashmir Saivism, Lakuliga Päsupata at 
Sthànu Rudrapura, Balligamve and other places. 

Vira Ballala is said to have been well-versed in Saiva tenets and Palkurike 
Sama mentions Bhillama and Vira Ballá]a in his Gana sahasra näma. 

Vira Ballàja was a liberal-minded ruler and gave equal patronage and 
protection to the followers of all faiths. From his own hands he made a grant 
at the request of Dévana, the son-in-law of Lakshmayya, to the Agnishthigeya- 
matha at Khandya. He visited Sravana Belagola personally and confirmed 
all the grants previously made to Gommata.* His queens were free to follow 
any faith they pleased. His minister Sachivottama Récharasa built Sahasra- 
kūļa Jina Bimbalaya at Arasiyakere* and the Säntinäthälaya at Sravana 
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Belagola. In 1176 A.D, the merchant Dévi Setti built Vira Ballaja Jinalaya 
named after the king! | Again Vira Ballija Pattanasvimi Nagarasa made a 
grant to Gommata and built a dancer's hall to Parévanatha at Sravana Bela- 
gola.” The minister Chandramauli and his wife Achambika made grants to 
Adhyätmi Bälachandra” Kammata Malli Setti who ruled Bandanikke under 
the suzerainty of Vira Ballila and Amdtya Sirya Dandanäyaka who are des- 
cribed as the devotees of Näräyana made a grant to Santinatha Basti at Ban 
danikke* The four brothers Amyta, Masanayya, Kallayya and Basava not 
only built the Amrtêšvara temple but also the Ekköti Jinälaya at Vakkalagere.® 
Adigävunda built not only a temple to Adi Mallikärjuna but also a Basadi“ 
Inscriptions mention that the Chatussamayas of Jina, Buddha, Hari and Hara 
were equally patronised and there was little communal animosity. 

The Saiva gurus who figure in the epigraphs of the reign are : 

(1) Ketaji, Devendra Sakti, Rimasakti, Vamasakti, Mahadévaji, Chikka 
Кат. и 

(2) Nagarasa Pandita, Sivagakti, Kalyänasakti 

(3) Bappaji, Mallikärjuna Pandita. 

(4) Isanasakti, Kalyanasakti, Dévéndragakti, Narasimhasakti. 

(5) Bandarasi. 

(6) Sadyöjätächärya, Räja räja guru Kriyäakti, Vämasakti (The 
Krıyasaktis also figure in Vijayanagara history as the hereditary gurus of the 
first dynasty.) 

(7) Sóvarüsipandita, Vàmaíakti, Amrtarigi Traijlat 
bharanapandita. 

(8) Bhüpaji, Achaléóvara Pandita, Dévéndra Pandita, Rudra£akti. 

(9) Jnänasakti, Kalyänasakti 

(10) Vämasakti, Kalyänasakti. 
(11) Röchasakti, Säntisakti, 

(12) Padmidéva, Vama Siva, Dévya Siva. 

(13) Mallikirjuna guru. 

(19) Chilukaji, worshipper of Nonabegvara in Henjeru, Sómaji, Pótaji 
(16) Jnänabh Nägaräsi Pandita, Nonambaji, Ananta Šiva. 
(17) Mänikadöva of Agastyagötra, Karpätänvaya, 
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Of the Jaina gurus the chief are :— 
(1) Of the Muülasamgha, Désigana and Waekragachha, Balachandra, 


Ramachandra, Kulachandra, Kanakanandi, Srutakirti Traividya, Nayakirti, 
Abhayachandra, Viragandi, Mághanandi, Vardhamana, Dévachandra, Rama- 
nandi Traividya, Némichandra, Srutakirti bhattaraka, Vinayéndu, Bala 
chandra, Padmasena, Jayakirti, Mà andi siddhänti, Jayakirti, Bälachandra 
Pandita, Prabhächandra, $rutakirti, Mäghanandi Pandita, the guru of Ka- 
malabhava—author of Santipurana 

(2) Of the Pustaka gackha of the Müla Samgha :—Gunbhadra, Naya- 
kirti pandita, Chandra siddhanti, Nayakirti, Adhyatmi Balachandra. 

(3) Of the Tintrinigachha of the Kranürgana —Padmanandi, Rama 
nandi, Munichandra, Sakalabhüshapa Traividya, Sakalachandra ; Subhachan- 
dra Pandita, Sakalachandra Bhattaraka ; Bhanukirti mälädhikäri, Hemanandi- 
vadibha Vajra s 

(4) Of the Dramila Samgha established by Piijyapada -—Sripala Trai- 
vidya, Vasupijya Siddhanti.; Vajranandi to whom Vira Ballila himself gave 
a grant on December 25th 1192 A.D. Besides, there were (5) Srutakirti of 
Sangitapura, the guru of Aggala, (6) Gandavimukta Ramachandra, the guru 
of Janna, (7) Munichandra the guru of Gunavarma, (8) Nandiyogisvara the 
guru of Achanna. 

Of the Architecture of the time we have numerous examples. To men 
tion a few :—(1) Sahasrakita Jinalaya at Arasiyakere built by Récharasa, 
(2) KattaméSvara temple at Arasiyakere, (3) Perforated screens of the Chen 
nakééva temple at Bélir, (4) Amrtésvara temple at Amptapura, (5) Büches- 
vara temple at Koramangala, (6) Porch of Gövindaräja temple at Kóraman- 
gala, (7) Sangaméévara temple at Sindigatta, (8) Lakshmi Narayana temple 
at Sindigatta, (9) Mahälinga temple at Sante-bachahalli, (10) Pancha Lin- 
ge4vara*temple at Gövindana Halli, (11) Kirti Narayana temple at Heragu, 
(12) Vira Narayana temple at Belavadi, (13) Chattéévara temple at Chatta- 
halli, (14) Säntinätha Basadi and dancing hall at Sravana Belagola, (15) 
the temple at Bandannikke built by Kammata Mallidéva with the assistance 
of the senior queen Abhinava Kétaladévi, and (16) Kedárésvara temple at 
Halebidu attributed to Vira Balläla and Abhinava Kätaladevi, etc” An ins- 
cription makes mention of an eminent architect named Stötakächärya who 
had surpassed Mayäsura himself. 


Education in the vernacular was especially encouraged by Vira Balläla. 
An inscription of 1174 AD. makes provision for a school of 120 students who 
were to be instructed in the vernacular at Narasimhadévapura evidently 
named after the king's father. Fixed salaries were paid to the teacher Sovan- 
na, 20 Manis (servants) and a cook ( Banisagitti). The students were given 
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regular oil-baths and food and clothing. Besides this provision for Karnataka 
Bülasiksha, there were centres of higher learning of the Jainas at Sravana 
Belagola, of the Saivas at Sthinakundapura, and a great University flourished 
at Balligamve under the Lakuliga Pasupatas and Kalimukhas. 

Music was also patronised by Vira Ballala like his contemporaries Bhil- 
lama and Singhana in whose court the renowned Sürügadeva flourished and 
wrote his Sangita Ratnäkara ( Ashtidhyayi). Vira Balläla possessed the 
title " Sangita Prasanga Bhangi Sanga Bharata,” and “ Sarvajiia Chüdámani " 
which denote his scholastic attainments. The work “ Sangita Chiidémani™ 
attributed to a Pratipa Chakravarti Jagadékamalla is probably a work of his 


D. LITERATURE 

The twelfth century is of outstanding importance in the history of Kan- 
nada Language and Literature. The new creeds that had risen from the soil 
of Karnitaka all of them, aimed at democratization of philosophy, religion, 
literature and every department of knowledge, The patronage of the Hoy- 
salas, the Chá]ukyas, the Kalachüris, and the Yädavas gave a fresh impetus to 
the already growing mass of lterary creations, that took their origins from 
religious fervour and the desire to spread the new gospel, “clad in the light of 
a thousand stars.’ The Virasaiva religion brought forth numerous Vachana- 
káras and others who resorted to simple metres like Tripadi, Sangatya, Chau- 
padi, etc., instead of resorting to the artificial champu style that was in vogue 
amongst the Jaina poets It was Harisvara who first took to Ragale and it 
was Räghavänka who made the Shatpadi popular, though strictly he is not 
entitled to the credit of having invented that form. We hear of numerous 
poets chief among whom may be mentioned :—(1) Räjäditya, (2) Naga 
chandra, (3) Devapächärya, (4) Bachanna, (5) Trivikrama Pandita, (6) 
Aggala, (7) Achanpa, (8) Némichandra, (9) Kanti (10) Harihara, (11) 
Raghavanka, (12) Kereya Padmarasa, (13) Harihara süri, (14) Mälayya, 
(15) Janna, (16) Kallayya, (17) Rudrabhatta, (18) Polilva dandanätha, 
(19) K&avaräjachamüpa, (20) Sarana, (21) Barevarächärya Süryanna, (22) 
Röchanna, (23) Madanamahéévara, (24) Mallikarjuna, (25) Säntinätha 
Kavi, (26) Paréva Pandita, (27) Sigu mäyana, (28) Dévakavi, (20) Kama- 
labhava, (30) Gupavarma, (31) Kamaparya, (32) Andayya, (33) Vrtta- 
sa, (34) Bandhuvarma, (35) Jöbana Pandita, and (36) Pasupati. Many of 
these poets are known to us only from inscriptions they have composed 

The intense religious feeling that underlay the new literary activity could 
not but be reflected in the works themselves. Thus other faiths came to be 
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Another characteristic of the literature of the period was a general at- 
tempt at purity and simplicity of diction ; Grammar and rules of Prosody were 
made subservient to the contingencies of expression of ideas. Harisvara ex- 
pressly discards the meticulous distinctions in the use of Ra, Ra, La, and La. 
In the Shatpadi, Tripadi and Sangatyas greater liberties were taken in matters 
of rhyme and even grammar. The attempts at purism even went so far as 
to use only fedbheva and déSya words discarding altogether Sarhskrt equiva- 
lents as in the case of Andayya in “ Kabbigara Kava.” But it was evidently 
a failure and no such attempt was ever again made. Nayaséna in his Dhar- 
mamyta condemns the indiscriminate use of Sarmskrt and compares it to a 
mixture of oi] and ghee. 


Posagannadadim vyávar | 

nisuvem satkrtiyanendu Kannadamam chin | 
tist küdaladakkata | 

misukada sakkada manikkuvavanum Kaviyé ? || 


Sakkada pélvoge nera | . 

Sakkada mum pelge sudda Kannada dójtamn | 
dikkuvade Sakkadangaja | 

Takkude verasalke ghriamumam tailamumam || 


However, the Jaina and Brahmapa poets usually follow the old champu 
style but manage at the same time to maintain a remarkable lucidity of 
thought and ease of expression as in the case of Nàgachandra in his Pampa 
Rämäyana and Rudrabhatta in his Jagennatha Vijaye, Déva Kavi in “ Kusu- 
mävali Käuya” and Nemichandra in his " Lilävati” instead of resorting for 
their material to the old Puranic legends, have woven romances from their 
own imagination and thus trod a slightly different path 


E. CONCLUSION 


Thus, Vira Ballája appears in History not only as a great warrior but 
also as a cultured sovereign. His titles " Tarka vidyà visaárada," " Sarvajiia 
chakravarti," and " Sabdavidyasamagra lakshana susiksha" indicate his vast 
scholarship in Tarka (logic) and Sabdavidyd (Grammar and Rhetoric). He 
seems to have had many wives. His chief queens mentioned in inscriptions 

(1) Remmädevi ;: (2) Baichalä, the daughter of Mädayya Näyaka 

(3) Mahádévi Arasi Bammalà who had the titles " Savatigandha vörane”, 
" Abhimmava Parvati", and "Sawatiyara venma sammajige"; (4) Chikka 
Bammalà (d. 1185 A.D); (5) Chandalä; (6) Kétalà' who had the title 
Gandhavárane piriyarasi" ; (7) Umádévi the daughter of Késavayya ; (8) 
Pinlyaras! Pattamahadevi Cholamahadevi evidently a Chola princess whom 
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Vira Balläla married after his Chdja conquests ; (9) Piriyarasi Padmalä! who 
was the mother of Vira Narasimha and a daughter Sóvalà ; (10) Tuluvala- 
mahädevi; (11) Chikkapatta mahädevi® and (12) Abhinava Kétala? The 
queen Umãdêvi bore him a son named Kumara Panditayya.s 

Of the t attachment which the king and the Royal family evoked 
in the minds of the subjects, already one instance has been given. Another 
inscription tells us that when Honnavve, the mother of Mahapasáyita Huli- 
vanada Samanta Sivddaya Nayaka, died, her servant Honni voluntarily gave 
her head to the " hook" and died according to her vow. Similarly we are 
also told that when the people of Béviir slandered the fair fame of the Queen 
Cholamahadévi, her servant Kéldmalla attacked them and gave up his life. 
The queen touched by remorse made a grant for the merit of his soul? 


Vira Ballája's titles, by the end of his reign, ran as follows: Samasta- 
bhuvandsraya, Sri prthvivallabha, Mahdrajadhiraja, Paramésvara, Paramabha- 
ttaraka, Pratapachakravarti, Pratépadéva, Yuddharanga Trinétra, Pratapa 
Trinétra, Bhujabala Chakravarti, Giridurgamalla, Sanivdrasiddhi, Kirti. Né- 
rayana, Konkana süléküra, Chóla Kataka surekara, Rûja rûja pratishthänirata, 
Pandyaraja pratishthöpanachärye, Kälachürya Kälänala, Bhillama dalatala 
prahara, Sdlamanneyabéntékara, Huliráya ganda bhérunda, Gajabén{ékara, 
Sarvajia chigdmani, Saptérdha laksha kshiti$a, Sangita prasanga bhanzi 
зап а Bharata, Gajarajaganda, Taitugirühuta disapatta, Tarkvid yavisarada- 
vichára nirata, Sabda vidyà samagra lakshanaá susiksha Dakshina Chakravarti, 
Tujuva balajaladhi badabanala Malaparoluganda, Kadanaprachanda, Bhu- 
jabla Vira Ganga Vishnuvardhana Hoysaja Vira Ballaladzva. " v 

It is a pity that hitherto no coin or portrait of this remarkable sovereign 
has been found to give us an idea of his personality. An inscription of the 
second’ year’ of his grandson Söm&svara tells us that he set up the image 
of Poysaléévara (Bhójéévara) at Vikramapura or Kannanür. Along with 
this, he also installed at Jambukésvaram four images named after his grand- 
father and grandmother (Balli]ja and Padmalä), and his father and mother 
Narasimha and Smal. Perhaps these portrait-statues might still be existing 
somewhere. | 

Vira Ballája was a brave and energetic man impatient of his father's con- 
trol in his youth. Soon, however, he turned his energies to fight the enemies 
of the Empire than plunge the country in civil war He regained the prestige 
of the Hoysalas which had suffered an eclipse during the comparatively feeble 
rule of Narasimha I and made himself a foremost power in the South as in 
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Krshna against the Yädavas, Kälachüryas and Chälukyas, and in the east as 
in the days of Vishnuvardhana I. He led the Karnätaka army north as far as 
Kanchi. It was this that enabled his successors, Vira Narasimha and Sómésvara 
to play with decisive effect with the Chola and Pandya politics, deposing and 
reinstating whom they chose. Vira Ballila was primarily and necessarily a 
conqueror but at the same time lacked not the superior graces of a cultured 
man. His outstanding personality among the princes of his day, marked him 
out as the champion of Karnataka culture: The influx of Kannadigas into the 
eastern and southern parts began during his reign and continued even in the 
days of Vijayanagara empire. Thus his reign is of interest as it provides the 
necessary link in the continuous history of Karnataka Culture. 


THE AGE OF JAYATIRTHA* 
By 
B. N. KRISHNAMURTI ŠARMA 


1. THE LIFE AND WORKS OF JAYATĪRTHA (1365-88 A.D.) 


After Madhva, the next loadstar in the firmament of Dwaita Vedānta 
and its Literature is Jayatirtha. He is to Madhva even more than what Và 
caspati Miéra was to Sarhkara. Renouncing the world at a very young age, he 
devoted himself to the service of Madhva's philosophy, and within a brief 
space of thirty years, he raised it to a position of S4straic equality with the 
Advaita and the Visistädvaita by his remarkable industry and-depth of scholar- 
ship. For beauty of language and brilliance of style, for proportion, keenness 
of argument and fairness in reasoning, for refreshing boldness, originality 
of treatment and fineness of critical acumen, Sanskrit philosophical literature 
has few equals to place beside him. Though designated by the unassuming 
titles of commentaries, his works are first-rate classics in Philosophy, display- 
ing an extreme orderliness, a masterly elaboration and an unchecked progress 
towards a predetermined effect, But for them, the works of Madhva would 
never have made headway into the philosophical world. Jayatirtha is thus a 
name to be conjured with in Dvaita Vedanta and its Literature. He stands 
supremely inimitable and belongs to the class of the great makers of style 
specially of Sanskrit philosophical prose—like Sabara, Sarhkara and Vicas- 
pati. In point of all-round brilliance there is not one who could successfully 
hold a candle to him, in Dvaita literature, except perhaps the great Vyása- 
riya. Even he lacks the elegant diction that is Jayatirtha's by right. Small 
wonder then, that Jayatirtha has won for himself, the honoured title of 
"Tükacarya ", par excellence. Vyasaraya pays him a memorable tribute : 

Citraih padaisca gambhirair vakyair manair akhanditaih | 
Gurubhavam vyanjayanti bhati Sri Jayalirthaväk | | 
(Nyüyamrta, i, 4). 
Vadiraja, in his Tirthaprabendha, (iii, 18), pays a similar tribute to the ser- 
vices rendered by Jayatirtha to the cause of Dvaita Vedanta. So complete 
has been the domination of Jayatirtha in Dvaita Literature of the post-Madhva 
period, that barring a few memorable exceptions, the entire course of its sub- 
sequent history has been one of commentaries and super-commentaries on 
the tikäs' of Jayatirtha! He has not only dominated the subsequent history 
of his faith but has also totally eclipsed the past and thrown into the shade 
everyone of the works and commentaries of his predecessors on the works of 


1. His comm. have never been designated " Tippagis" (minor ones) 
are led to believe on p. 302 of the Vij. Sex. Com, Vol. NU ME 
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Madhva. By his own sheer brilliance, he has driven out of the field the 
works of Trivikrama Pandi a, Padmanábha Tirtha, Narahari and others, 
and caused their very names to pale into insignificance, before his. 
II. LIFE AND CAREER 

Several narratives in the form of " Vijayas ', have come down to us 
of the life of Jayatirtha. We have the Anu-Jayatirthavijaya purporting to be 
from the pen of Vyäsatirtha who describes himself as a direct disciple oí 
Jayatirtha and we have also a Brhad-Jayatirthavijaya, from the same hand. 
There is another life of Jayatirtha by Chaläri Samkarsanäärya (1700 A.D.). 
The Satkathä makes use of some stories from these and other sources. We 
have no inscriptions or other historical documents relating to Jayatirtha and 
it is indeed curious that so remarkable a personality should have been left 
out historically unrecognised by his contemporaries. 

ПІ. Two ALLEGED EPIGRAPHS EXAMINED 

] have with me extracts from a couple of c.p. grants purporting to have 
been issued to J. by contemporary rulers and alleged to have been published 
in the Archzological Survey of India (1928, iv-v, p. 310, JRAS) and ЈА, 
XVIII, Insc. 1109,* supplied to me by a Pandit of the Uttarädi Mutt, at 
Bangalore. My informant could not however name the source of his infor- 
mation. Further investigations have shown that certain passages in these 
extracts answer very closely indeed to parts of the published text of the c.p 
grant of King Govindacandradeva of Kanouj dated Vikrama Sarhvat 1166 
(1109 AD.) [Indien Antiquary, XVIII, 1889, p. 15, text edited by KIEL- 
HORN]. But dates make it impossible that the same King could have been 
the donor in both the cases. It is also curious that the donees in both the 
cases, though belonging to different centuries,—(there is a difference of 280 
years between the dates of Exhibits A and B (1)], have more or less the 
same titles and hail from the same village! It is plain then that the extracts 
have been “made up” of promiscuous adaptation from the inscription of 
Govindacandra and from other sources :— 

Exhibit No. 1 (Insc. No. 1) A., supplied by S. BHIMACAR, Pandit, Utta- 








A 
(a) Om Paramätmane namah 
Samrambhah suratärambhe sa $riyah $reyase'stu vah || 
(c) Sajalasthala- sogara- päsäga- girinadi- vanavätikimramadhüka- 
lohalavanikarordhvadhah siddhiyutah .......... Samvat 1354, 
(1298 A.o.)® Pausyä vadya ravau (15) adyeha Asatikäyäm .... 


2. The mixing up of the two sources is amusing. 
3. This date is however too early for Jayatirtha. 
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(d) Marahatta-brähmanäya Bhajtakavadagrüámavinirgatàya, Aévalá- 
yana-@khine, Visvamitragotraya, Srutddhyayanasampanna Brah- 
managunacandraya Sannyastaya Jayatirthäbhikhyäya Vaisnavä- 
ya... || 

With the above compare the following extract from the text of the c.p. 
grant of Madanapāla and Govindacandra dated Vikrama Sarh. 1166 (1110 
A.D.) published in the JA, for 1889, p. 15 :— 

(Govindacandra's c.p. Grant of 1109) 
B 

(a) Om Paramátmane namah 
Akunthotkanthavaikunthakanthapithaluthatkarah | 
sarhrambhah suratürambhe sa ériyal éreyase'stu vah || 

(b) Pradhvaste Süryasomodbhavaviditamahaksatravarnéadvayesmin 
Utsatrapráyavedadhvani jagadakhilam manyamänah Svayam- 

bhüb | 
Krtvä dehagrahäya pravanamıha manah Suddhabuddhir dharitryä- 
Muddhartum dharmamärgän prathitam iha tathä ksatravaméa- 
dvayam ca || 

(c) Sajalasthala- sosarapásánagirinadi- vanavátikàmramadhüka- loha- 
lavanakarordhvadhah siddhiyutah .......... 

(I the illustrious Ranaka Lavapraväha, having duly bathed in the 
Yamuna at the ghat of the deity Muraitha, here, at Asatikä) Sarn- 
vat 1166, Pausyávadya (15) Ravau | 


(d) Bhattabrähmanäya Gügäputräya, Rilheputräya, Bhaftakavaga- 
gramavinirgalaya, Sárnkhyáyana&àkhine, Gautamaitathangirasa-tri- 
pravaraya Srutadhyayanasampanna Brähmanagunacandräya, vi- 
&uddhena manasä .......... 

It can be seen from the above that Exhibit A has actually reproduced 
from B sections (a) and (c) wholesale and two or three significant phrases 
from (d). A comparison of (c)A and (c)B, would reveal another fact that 
both the grants happen to be made on the same day of the same fortnight of 
the same month (only the year being different) ! It is perhaps needless to 
point out that the information in (d)A, that J. hailed from the village of 
Bhattakavade is against the traditional view which makes him a native of the 
village of Mangalvedhe, near Pandharpur. 

EXHIBIT II 

This purports to give additional facts about J. and his accomplishments 
and mentions a number of ruling Princes contemporary with him :— 

(1) Pradhvaste süryasomodbhavaviditamahaksatravam&advaye'smin 
Utsatrapráyavedadhvani jagadakhilam manyamänassyayambhüh | 
Krivä dehagrahäya pravanam iha manah &uddhabuddhir dharitryä 
Muddhartum dharmamärgän prathitam iha tathi ksatravaréa- 

dvyam ca | | 
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(2) Säkesvabdasahasrake Satayuge pafcottare nävatau 
Pátindráyudhanàmni Krsnanppaje Srivallabhe daksinam | 
Pürväm írimad Avantibhübhrti nppe Sri Kamadeve param 
Sauryänäm adhimandalam jayayute Bhime-Varähe ‘уай | 
(3) Sriman Madhvamunindracittajalarıd-dhämasphurat Srirama- 
Rämapremasamrddhaviksana-laharyämajjamänah вада | 
Dhimatsantatim utsavämrtanidhävämajjayan santatam 
Maunindrodya viräjate hyatitaram Srimaj-Jayaryabhidhah || 
(4) Mimirhsidvayaparago Gururasau yall Kisyapiye naye 
Särmkhye cäpratimallatänayanidhih tryakso'ksapadoktidrk | 
Yascärväka-viälamänadamano durvära-Bauddhämbu 
Pänänandita-kumbhasambhavamunir Digväsasäm antakah || 
(5) Yasyatyadbhutavahavahanamahasastraprayogadisu 
Prävinyam pravikatthitam prthumati Srikamadevena ca || 
The first verse here is found in exactly the same form in the text of Go- 
vindacandra's grant, immediately after the verse : "Akunthotkanthavaikuntha 
_......." The opening line of the second verse obviously refers to the year 
of a certain grant alleged to have been made to J. The date is given as Saka 
1295 (1373 A.D.) which is otherwise acceptable for him. Lines 2-4, of the 
second verse mention (1) Prince Indrayudha, son of Krsna, as the Lord of the 
Southern kingdom ; (2) Kamadeva ruler of Avanti, as the lord of the Eastern 
kingdom and (3) Bhima-Varäha, king of the Sauryamandala (Surästra ?). 
ut for a sharp variation in the date, this verse is identical with the 53rd verse 
in the last and concluding chapter (64) of the Arislanemi-burana-samgraha 
of Jinasena, who gives the date of the composition of his own work, in that 
very verse as Saka 705 (783 A.D.), when there were reigning in various direc- 
tions determined with reference to a town named Vardhamanapaura (identified 
with the modern Wadhwän, in the Jhäläväd dn. of Kathiawad), (1) Indr- 
yudha in the North; (2) Srivallabha in the south; (3) Vatsaraja, King 
of Avanti (Ujjain) in the East and (4) Varäha or Jaya-Varäha in the terri- 
tory of the Sauryas (Kathiawar) :— 


“ Sikesvabdatatesu saptasu disam paficottaresu (705) uttaram 
Patindrayudhanamni Krsnanrpaje, Srivallabhe daksmam | 
Pirvam 
Puryäm 
Sauryanam adhimandalam Jayayute Vire Varühe' vanim || 
(Jinasena's Harivaniía or Aristanemipurana-sasigraha, Chapter 64, 

ver. 53, No. 7630, Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrt MSS. in the 
India Office Library, KEITH, Vol. II, p. 1347, col. i). 


The only genuine portions of Exhibit II, thus seem to be the verses 3 and 
4 (and 5, if we omit the name of Kàmadeva), which extol the merits of 
Jayatirtha, his Sästraic learning, attainments in riding, archery, etc., which 
are confirmed by tradition. 


Srimadavantibhibhrti nppe Watsa(adi)raje param 
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IV. Lire 


From the various biographical accounts of J. we gather that his former 
name was Dhondo Pant Raghunäth. His native village is said to have been 
Mangalvedhe about 12 miles SE. of Pandharpur. His father—presumed to 
have been Mahärästra Brahmin—(others claim him to have been a pucca 
Karpataka),' was an officer of rank and importance and held the title of 
Despande. The Satkathd gives the names of J's parents as Raghunath 
(father) and Rukmäbai (after the consort of Vithobä at Pandharpür). Born 
as he was with the silver spoon in his mouth, young Dhondo Pant grew up 
into a strong and sturdy youth. He was a good rider and an athlete, Early 
in life he had been married to two wives (cf. Kantayugme kamalavadane saiva- 
loke viraktih). 


At twenty came the great turning-point in his life, which was charged 
with so much consequence to the future of Realism in Indian Philosophy. It 
was in the course of one of his hunting expeditions, that young Dhondo Pant 
came, one summer noon, to the banks of the Candrabhägä, to quench his 
thirst. He did not even trouble to dismount his horse, but strode forth into 


flashed up before the youth's mental eye, a kaleidoscopic vision of his past 
He was strangely affected and sought to be taken over as a disciple. News 
of his son's escapade reached the ears of the Despände, who came down to 
demand restoration of his son. The attractions of family life failed however to 
turn the mind of the youth, once made up. In the end wiser counsel pre- 
vailed and Dhondo Pant was allowed to go back to his teacher. He was soon 
ordained a monk under the name of Jayatirtha, and learnt the Sastras under 
him.? 


We have already seen that Aksobhya and Vidyäranya were contempo- 
raries® The Jayatirtha-vijaya of Sarikarsanücár ya, makes J. too a contem- 
porary (younger) of Vidyäranya and refers to a meeting between the two. 
This is supported by the fact that there are no quotations from any of the 


1. Pandharpir was originally within the Kannada country which extended so 
far mura er The great Karnataka Poet, Purandara Düsa, was A native of Pan- 
m ie Many old ae have been found all round the territory, 


(J's G. B. Prameyadipikd.) 
3, The date of Vidyäranya is given as 1302.87. Grants to him have been 
found dated between 1371-78. If an interval of at least 30 years is assumed between 
iud QU. (d. 1899) and АоЬзув, эе ошту бе ийе dR 
which case, he could not but be a Contemporary of Vidyaranya | 
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writings of J2 in the Pimaprajfia-Daréana section of the Servadarsana-sam- 
graha (SDS.). 
Internal evidence in the works of J. clearly establishes him as having 
come long after Sriharga, Anandabodha and Citsukha.* 
V. THE WORKS OF JAYATIRTHA 


Over twenty-two works are known to have been written by J., almost all 
of which have been printed. 

(1) Tattvasamkhyana-Tiká (p) 

This is a short com. in 200 granthas, on the first of the ten Prakaranas 
(of Madhva). The contents of the original have already been described in 
the earlier pages and there is nothing more to be added about the com. The 
definition of " Tattva " given by the commentator is however of much philo- 
sophical interest ; “ Svariipa-pramiti-pravyttilaksana-sattatraividhye parana- 
peksam Svatantram. Parápeksam asvatantram " | 

(2) Tallvaviveka-Tika (p) 
This runs to 160 granthas and its contents are much the same as of (1). 
(3) Tatlvodyota-Tika (p) 

The com. has 1500 granthas and is one of the best-written among the 
minor works of the author. Under the brilliant exposition of J., the abstruse 
original assumes a newer light every time. It is a very clever and well- 
thought-out plea indeed for the dualistic interpretation of “ Tattvam asi”, 
that we have, in :— तत्त्वमसीति वाक्येन परमात्मसाइकमविज्ञेषः प्रतिपाद्यते ; अभेदस्य प्रमाण- 
बाधितत्वात्‌ । ननु, वर्तयायत्ते शब्दप्रयोगे कस्माद्गौणप्रयोगः ! अस्त्यत्र प्रयोजनम्‌. । इह हि महत्त्वादि- 
गुणवन्तं स्वातन्त्र्येणात्मानं मत्वा स्तञ्धं श्वेतकेतुं निमित्तीकृत्य स्वातन्त्वाभिमानिनो जीवजातस्य 
आहेकारशान्तये तत्त्वमसीत्युच्यते ॥ तत्र यदि विज्ञानानन्द्घनस्त्वमसीति ब्रयात्‌, तदा नाध्य अहं- 
कारञशान्तिः स्यात्‌। अभेदोक्तो तु मीमांसा ज्ञायते -न तावदत्र मुख्यार्थः संभवति, प्रमाणविरोधात्‌ 
अतः स इव त्वमसीत्यर्थेः । न चायमपि संभवति; अग्रसिद्प्रतिपत्तये खल प्रसिद्धमुपमानमुपादीयते, 
यथा गौस्तथा गवय इत्यादौ दष्टस्वात । न चैवं प्रकृते । उभयोरप्यप्रसिद्धत्वात्‌ । अतो नास्योपमानमात्रे 
तात्पर्यमिति पइ्यन्‌, सूयंसूयेक्योरिव इश्वरस्य मम चास्ति साइस्यविरेष इति पझ्यन्‌, अहंकारं 
त्यजति ॥ प्रतिर्तित्रे चात्मनि बिंबसमानधमीनविरुदान संभावयतीति, अतो लाघवेन बहोरधंस्य प्रति 
पत्तये तत्त्वमसोत्युच्यते ॥ पारतन्त्यमात्रोक्तो, राजपुरुषवदेव प्रतीतिः स्यादिति॥ (P.29). 


1. The reference to certain comm. on the bhisya of Anandatirtha, in the SDS 
is evidently to the pre-]. comm. 

2. J. has quoted several passages from the Tattvapradipika of Cit, both in 
his c. on the V. T. N, and the Av. C. HAYAVADANA RAU, (Q/MS, xxiv, 278-8), 
places Cit. between 1220-84, on the basis of a couple of inscriptions from Sirhhácalam. 
There are however, objections to the identification of the donee in these with the 
Advaitic dialectician. We have not proof that Narasimhamuni was an alias of Cit- 
sukha, even though he was certainly a devotee of Nrsimha. The Citsukha Soma 
yäjın of the grant, mentioned as the temple-manager, cannot of course be the as- 
cetic Citsukha. I would however, accept the 1220-87, for Cit. apart from the 
above epigraphs. 
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Writing about the untenability of Ràmànuja's interpretation of the " Va- 
carambhana-text ", J. says well that the example of the “ Nakha-nikrntana "' 
entirely gives away the whole case for a Parinäma-väda interpretation :— 
इदे तु सर्वेथानुपपन्नम्‌ afe सरष्मयादिकं प्रति कारणत्वमात्रमस्त्येव । नखनिकृन्तनस्य तु, 
स्वयमपि कार्यस्य कार्ष्णायसं प्रति तदपि नास्ति! किमुत, एऊनखनिङ्गन्तनविकारः सर्व 
काष्णायसं न भवतीति ¦ अतो बिज्ञायते--नैते दृष्टान्ताः कार्यकारणत्वविवक्षयेति ॥ (Р. 35 Ь). 

(4) Visnu-lattva-nirnaya-Tikd (p)? 





This is the biggest of J's comm. on the Prakaranas and contains nearly 
5120 granthas. He refers to the earlier interpretations of Padmanäbha and 
Narahari (p. 8, lines 16-17), quotes extensively from the Tattvapradipika of 
Citsukha, and repels his attacks on the concept of Bheda (difference), and 
alludes to certain attempted defences of the Advaitic interpretations in the 
light of the criticisms of Madhva :—p. 66, 1 4: p. 92, 1.10. 

(9) Mäyäväda-khandane-Tikä (p) 

The number of granthas in this work is 175. The author quotes Sriharsa : 
Taccädvaitam ' Brahmaivedam sarvam ° iti $rutyarthena saha aikyam äpan- 
nam, Brahmaiva syät” (Khendanakhandakhädya, p. 220, Chouk. 1914) iti 
(p. 12), and from Anandabodha the verse “Na san ndsanna sadasan nànir- 
vacyopi tatksayah |" etc. referring to the cessation of Avidya as belonging 
to a fifth order of prediction (paficama-prakarata). 

(6) Prapeiicamithyätvänumänakhandama-Tikä (p) 
(granthas 275) 

The author explains at the outset that it is incumbent upon the realist 
to expose the untenability of the doctrine of the unreality of the world ; for, 
unless the world is shown to be real, the definition of the Brahman given in 
the B.5. 1, 1, 2, as the Author, etc., of the Universe, would be a travesty. He 
quotes from Mandana (p. 5, line 10) the line : " Sarvapratyayavedye А 
( Brahmasiddhi, 20). 


E+ 


(7) Upadhikhandana-Tika (p) 

This com. (granthas 300) is otherwise known as Tallvaprakasika? It is 
later than the c. on the VTN. (see reference to Bimbaprati-bimbaváda, pp. 18 
and 37b). In the course of his exposition, J. says that the Advaitin must 
either give up the idea of Ignorance attacking the Brahman, or else account 
for it in a rational manner. It is foolish to take refuge in the * durghatatva " 
of Avidyà. He quotes from the Nyayamakaranda of Anandabodha (under 
verse i, of UK.) the passage beginning with “ Nanu, sarvam hi yo jänäti sa 
sarvajfiah. Tisrascäsya vidhäs sambhavanti eos. pratiksipatiti "". 


l. Nirnayasagar Press, Bombay, 1898. 
p. Ci. J. p. 48, L 13; p. 49, 2 and Sit. ii 164; J. 51, 9-10 and 36, 3-4 
with Cit. p. 833 (Bombay). | 
3. "Evam samápita-Tattvaprakásika-vyakhyo bhagavin Tikäkärah. [^ 
(Vyäsatirtha, Com) 
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(8) Pramanalaksana-Tika (p) 

The com. (granthas 1450), goes by the name of Nyäyakalpalatä. It isa 
lucid exposition of the original which has been rendered superfluous by the 
more exhaustive treatment of the same subject in the Pramanapaddhati. 

(9) Kathálaksana-Tika (p) 

[Granthas 354.] The author gives a clear exposition of the subject of 
dialectic disputation and throws much historical light on various points. He 
refers at the outset to three different classifications of Kathà adopted by 
Sastrakáras :— 

(1) Eka eva kathämärga iti Bahyah (Le. Buddhists) 

(2) Vadavitande dve eveti Srihargah 

(3) Vado jalpah, vadavitanda, jalpavitandà ceti catasral 

каша iti Gauda-Naiyayikah || 
(10) Karmanirnaya-Tika (p) 

This runs to nearly 920 granthas and was printed in 1900. The most 
interesting fact here is that interpretations (of the KN) of Narahari Tirtha 
are criticised on three occasions : once at the very beginning of his c. on the 
opening line : Tatraike ähuragunam brahmeti. Natat yuktam. Srutiyuktiviro- 
dhãt. Yuktasabdah sobhanaparyayal Yathiha Bhiksuh | Tatha ca 
Yuktivirodhät na yuktam iti sidhyavisigtata | ; for a second time on p. 3-4b, 
on the statement of a syllogism and lastly in connection with the interpreta- 
tion of the somewhat inadequately worded text : ~ Vedaväkyasya tu väcanıkär- 
tham vinà naivänyo yujyate.” 

SUTRA PRASTHANA 

Except the Anu-bhasya, J. has left comm. on all the other works of 
Madhva on the Sütraprasthäna. Of these, his com. on the AV is acknow- 
ledgedly his magnum opus. Next in importance comes his Tattvaprakäsika. 

(11) Tattvaprakasika (p) 

This is the best known and most universally studied com. on Madhva's 
BS.B. The extent of the work is nearly 8000 granthas. It has completely 
superseded other commentaries in the field, both earlier and later. While the 
earlier ones died a natural death leaving not a trace behind them, the TP. 
of J. has had the honour of not less than eleven commentaries written on it. 

A comparison of the TP. with the Satlarkadi pävali of Padmanäbha Tirtha 
would show that the former follows very closely indeed in the footsteps of the 
latter. He is familiar with the TD", but passes over things which have been 
explained therein at some length.* He keeps strictly to the original avoiding 

1. See Righavendra’s Bhavadipa on the TP. i, 3, 17, p. 112, 23 : Tattvapradipádi 
präcinafikä-ritya-&arhkate : Abhäsitam iti (before 1. 3, 4). 

2 See Bhavadipa, i, 1, 4, p. 30, 21. The GautamaSipa episode is described by 
Trivikrama at great length; but it is disposed of by J. and Padmanäbha in one 
sentence. 
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all digressions and criticism of rival interpretations of the Sütras, reserved for 
treatment in his subsequent work, the Nydyasudhd. 
Anu-Bhäsya-Tika. 
The Catalogue of the Mysore O.L. (1107 Nagari) ascribes to J. a com. 


on the Anubhäsya. That this is by a later hand is clear from one of the open- 
Ing stanzas in it :— 


Pranamya Nrharim Madhvamunim Jayamunim tathä | 
Vivrtim hyanubhäsyasya karisyämi yathàmati ||. 
(12) Nyàyasudhà (p) 

The Nydya-Sudha (NS) is a first-rate classic, a superb controversial trea- 
lise and an illuminating com. on the AV., all in one. It is more familiarly 
known to Madhva scholars by the shorter title of ‘Sudha’ and runs to 24000 
granthas. “Sudha vā pathaniya vasudha va palaniyà ", is a saying which at- 
tests the universal homage paid to it by the traditional scholars, Its original 
name seems to have been " V isamapada-vükyárthavivrti ^. though it is called 
by the name of “ Nyāya-sudhā ", in the penultimate verse of the last chapter. 


П 
The views embodied in the bhasyas of Sarhkara,2 Bhäskara, Rä- 
mánuja, and Yädavaprakäsa, on the Sutras, and in the comm. of Väcaspati,? 
Padmapáda, and Prakü&itman,; as well as those of the Sünkhyatattivakau- 
mudi, the Tativabindu,® the Муйуакизитайуай ло the Khandena-khande- 
khädya, the Citsukhi.2? the Manamanohara, the Nyéyalilévati,4 as well as 
those upheld by Gangesa Upadhyáya,!* Atreya 1« Sureóa,!! the Bhüsanakára,:* 














lyam Nyäyasudhä bhaumair vibudhaih, sevyatäm sadà ... 
Vol. i, p. 294b ; 195b : iv, p. 653 ; i, 1, 6 (adhikaraga), p. 295 : iv, i. adh. 
2; pp. 616-17. 
i, 1, 12; Prakrtyadhikarapa, etc. vol. L p. 197b ; ii, 2. p. 428. 
Iv, 2, adh. 5, p. 647. | 
Vol. i, p. 190. 
í p. 100; p. I12b on i, 1, 3. 
i, 89, 102. 
i, 2, p. 316. 

p. 89 
ii, 1, adh. 4, p. 289. lines 20.6. 
j 210 ; i, 1, 31 (p). 
1, 1, 29р; р. 40 агі 60 ( Bhavarü 
P. 62 with Cit. p. 58-60 (Bby), 
i, 4, adh. 6, p. 216. 
1, 2, p, 359 ; ii, 4, р. 215. 
See i, 1, p. 96 (Parimala). 
i, 2. p. 336, line 9, 
i, p. 349 (Parimala). 
P. 406. 


Päjfäna) cf, Cit. p. 82: and also cf. i, 1, 


poh BESaoeeuaenaegG 
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&rdhara (Nyáyakandali), Prasastapáda,? the author of the Nyayavartikatát- 
paryatikü, Wyomasiväcärya,* are quoted and refuted where necessary i 
course of the NS. The doctrines of the Bhatta and Pribhakara schools of 
Mimsrhsa, relating to the philosophy of propositions and the various views of 
the Nyiya-Vaisesika and Samkhya-Yoga realists, as well as those of the 
Buddhists, Jains and Pasupatas, are reviewed and refuted in proper context 
with a wealth of details. The doctrine of Sphota is criticised in vol, i, 87, seq. 
The passages of the AV are shown to brilliant advantage by making them 
capable of meeting a variety of objections." In this respect the NS may as 
well be said to be a marvel at commentary-making. 








It would be no exaggeration to say that in the whole range of Sanskrit 
philosophical literature, there is not one other work like the original AV or 
its epoch-making com. the NS. " One does not know what to admire most in 
this work. So remarkably perfect is it in every way. The style is through 
out marvellously sustained. The eloquence is superb, yet absolutely unsimu- 
lated. There is no straining after effect as one finds in the Bhämati or other 
works of Vacaspati, and there is a moderation in embellishment. The author 
shows himself to be a perfect master in all the four Sistras (see eulogistic 
verse already quoted from a supposed Insc.). He discourses on the grammati 
cal and linguistic issues called forth by the exigencies of the context, in de- 
fending the Un-Paminian usages in the AV and on more important occasions 
of sütra-interpretation (II. 1, pp. 201-2) and these reveal his penetrating 
grasp of the subjects concerned. He has laid almost all the leading works of 
the various systems of thought studied in his days under contribution. His 
disquisitions on problems of metaphysics, psychology and theory of know- 
ledge show a good deal of insight into things and vast powers of analysis and 
argument. This will be evident from his masterly treatment of the five 
"Khyàátis" (Khyativada, i, pp. 41-57b), the doctrine of “ Saksi™ passim 
(p. 213 ff. and 448-50), Difference ( Bheda); pp. 380-82 and of “ Visesas” 
р. 356 


ПІ. 


It is from the NS. that we learn that some of Madhva's interpretations in 
his AV had already been called into question by critics owing allegiance proba- 
bly to the system of Sarhkara. One of these criticisms," it would appear, had 
reference to Madhva's attempt at fixing the import of the term Brahman in 


i, 4, p. 214. 
i, 4, p. 214. 
ii, i p. 251. 
i, 4, pp. 215-22 
For instance, the phrase " Pratyaksavacca prámünyam" is pointed against 
seven different pürvapaksas (pp. 76-79) ; and so is the case with " Gauravam kalpane 
anyathi " which disarms five different objections. (pp. 87-89.) 
6. C. M. PADMANABHACAR, Life and Teachings of Madhva, p. 197. 
7. See my Catussütribhásya of Madhva, p. 112-13 (Notes). 


Sere 
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the first Sütra by a process of elimination. J. points out that the critic objects 
to the tediousness involved in this kind of procedure, when the intention of 
the Sütrakära could as well be settled by a reference to the next Sütra. The 
critic is, of course, given a suitable reply.! 

The rules of Pänini are frequently violated in the AV and other works of 
Madhva. These lapses must have given the critics of the Äcärya many a 
vulnerable point of attack. Not only in his NS but in many other works of 
his has J. ably defended his master and justified his oddities against all kinds 
of criticism. The earlier comm. of Trivikrama, Padmanábha etc. have not 
paid any attention to these matters, presumably because such criticisms had 
not been made by the contemporaries of Madhva. 


IV. 


It appears from certain references in the NS that there were other comm. 
also on the 8.5.8." and the AV* besides those of Padmanäbha, Trivikrama 
and Näräyana Panditäcärya. Nothing is however known about the com- 
mentators. Some of them were perhaps the direct disciples of Madhva 
himself 


V 
As an instance of the lucidity of J.’s exposition, attention may be 


drawn to the following passage in which is set forth the Dvaita view of the 
philosophical standpoint and ideology of the Upanisads :— 


नारायणाख्यं प्रतिपादयन्ति । किंतु, ( १ ) कानिचित. सर्वज्ञत्वसर्वेशरत्वसर्वान En з plo 
गुणविशिष्टतया; (. २ ) कानिचित, अपहतपाप्मत्वनिदुःखत्व-प्राकृतभौतिकविग्रहरटितर्त्वा 

विशिष्टतया, ( ३ ) कानिचित्‌ अतिगहनताज्ञापनाय वाड्यनर कारेण, ( ४ ) कानिचित्‌ 
d तस्वोपादानाय अद्वितीयत्वेन, ( ५ ) कानिचित्‌ सर्वसत्ताप्रतीतिप्रवृत्तिनिसि 
त्त सर्वात्मकत्वेन, इत्येवमा्नेकप्रकारेः परमपुरुषं बोधयन्ति । ततो әтә 
बुद्धयो गुरुंप्रदायविकलाः अध्रुतवेदव्याख्यातारः सर्वत्रप्येकरूपतामनुसंदधाना वेदं छिन्दन्ति ॥ 


(P. 124). This is as against Sarhkara’s account of the ideology of the Upa- 
nisads, expressed in his com. on i, I. II (introductory) 









1. The critic seems to have taken his stand on the statement in Sarhkara's 
Бһаѕуа : अंत एब न ब्रह्मगब्दस्य न जात्यायर्यान्तरमारहकितिव्यम््‌ ॥ 

2. See also NS. (Bby edn.) p. 129b: 3TH Ж чи Г भिचारमुद्भावयन्ति = ud EE 
„ete (i, 1, adh, 6). T AGEI 

3. Under B. S. i, 1, 23. (TP) J refers to the view of a certain re” 


and the view is in direct opposition to that expressed b vikrama. Padmanäbha 
Tirtha and others are silent on this poi = а 


4 See NS. i, i, 1. p. 38, line 9 and 11, 2, p, 392 ing fs —— 
p. 199, line 22. P. 392 line 8 —9, and Parimala i, 4, 
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fet हि ब्रह्मावगम्यते वेदान्तवाक्येषु । नामरूपविकारोपाधिविशिष्टम्‌, तद्विपरीतं च 
सर्वोपाधिवर्जितम | यत्र हि ईतमिव भवतिं’ ‘аат eq a a’ इत्येव॑ सहल्षशों 
विद्याविषयभेदेन नह्मणो द्विर्पतां प्रदडोयन्ति वेदान्तवाक्यानि । तत्राविद्यावस्थायां ब्रह्मण उपास्यो 
पासकलक्षण: सवो व्यबहारः। तत्र ( १ ) कानिचित्‌ ब्रह्मण उपासनया अभ्युद्याधानि। ( ३) 
कानिचित्कममुक्त्यधोनि (३ ) कानिचित्कर्मसमृद्धघथानि | एवमपेक्षितोपाधिविभेद॑ ब्रह्म उपास्यत्वेन, 
निरस्तसमस्तोपाधि तु ज्ञेयत्वेनोपदिशति ॥ 


(13) Nyüyavivarana Tikà (p). 


This is an incomplete com. on the first two padas of the I chapter of 
the N yäyavivarana, which was completed by Raghüttama Tirtha, in the 16th 
century. Both the commentaries have been printed and published from Udipi. 





UPANISAD-BHASYA-TIRAS. 

The catalogue of the Gopala Vilas Library (Kumbakonam) and the 
Mysore O. L. (C 40), mention a com. on the Aitareya Upanisad bhäsya, by ]. 
But this is baseless. The existence of a com. on the Aitareyabhàsya by Vyàasa- 
tirtha, a direct disciple of J., may also be taken to be an indirect proof of the 
fact that no com. on that Up. has been left by the latter—to which there is 
moreover absolutely no reference whatever in subsequent literature. However 
that may be, Mysore C 40 has, on examination, turned out to be nothing more 
than a Ms. of Visvesvara Tirtha's com. on the Aitoreya Bhäsya. 


(14) Safprasna Bhäsya—Tikä (p) 
(Granthas 500) 


This, together with the gloss of Mankäla Äcärya, was printed in 1907. 
The commentator gives the aksarayojana, of the text besides giving the Bhàs- 
yayojanü with pratikas. It is a lucid and entertaining com. It is quoted by 
Raghavendra in his gloss on the TP. II, 4, 13 p ; 233b. 





(15) lIéavásya Upanisad—Bhasya—Tiká (р) 

This com. (granthas 450) was printed in 1926 with the gloss of Chalari 
Nrsimhacarya, at Kumbakonam. The Advaitic and Vi&istidvaitic interpre- 
tations of the text are severely assailed. Objecting to Sarhkara's interpretation 
of the first verse, J. says that the fact that everything in the world is “ cover- 
ed” by God, is hardly any reason why man should be advised to give up 
his activity ! Were it so, it w equally apply to the uninitiated (ajfidni). 
There would then be no point in recommending two different courses of action 
in verses 1 and 2. It would be difficult to extract a Monism from the pass- 
age in question as the dcchddaka and the dcchddya should obviously be dis- 
tinct. The use of the root Vbhuj in the Atmanepada, is also against the 
Advaitic and Visistádvaitic explanations. 





l. The passage is a running quotation from Sarkara's bhásya, by J. 
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The Advaita and the Visistadvaitic interpretations of mantras 8-14, in 
terms of jidna-karma-samuccaya, are criticised at length. The Samuccaya- 
paksa is dismissed as being opposed to the Sruti : niényah panthd vidyate' 
yandya. The view, moreover, that the mere knower of God has to suffer a 
greater share of misery in Samsara than a mere performer of acts, is both 
arbitrary and illogical. The (Advaitins') idea of Devaldjfidna introduced into 
Ја 11, is alien to the spirit of the Upanisads which ts mainly devoted to the 
science of the Atman. Pointed reference is made to the arbitrary way in 
which Samkara explains away verse 14, after prefixing a ve particle 
before the word sambhüti and turning it into asambhiüli? 


(16) Rg-Bhasya Tika : Sambandhadipiké* (p) 


In this powerful com. on the Rgbhäsya (granthas 3500) J. gives a lu 
exposition of the original not only in the light of the authorities cited by 
Madhva, but of other standard works like those of Yaska. He criticises the 
interpretations of other commentators (p. 72b and 76) and indicates the 
Adhyätma interpretation of the rks. 


(17)  Gita-bhasya-Prameyadipiká (p) 


This commentary has been printed twice in Southern India and runs 
to 4000 granthas. It is indispensable to a proper understanding of the original 
whose terseness and brevity are such as to try even the apotheosis of patience 
among . Following Madhva, and sometimes of his own accord, the com- 
mentator draws attention to the interpretations of Sarnkara and Bhaskara and 
criticises them. These references are thus very valuable to us not only for 
purposes of Gitä-interpretation but also of text-criticism and problems con- 
nected with authorship. Till recently, the Vedäntin Bhäskara was a forgotten 
commentator on the Gitä. Thanks however to the allusions to Bhäskara’s 
commentary on the Gild, in J.s Prameyadipikä, we are now in a position to 
say something about his Gitä-interpretation. It appears from these references 
in J.s commentary, that Bhiiskara was (1) a relentless critic of the G. B. of 
Sarnkara ; (2) that he had at least one Kashmirian reading in VI, 7, which 
was unknown to his brother-commentators like Sarhkara, and (3) that he was 
probably a Trimül yuttirna-brahmavàdin.? 


The commentator illumines many a dark and re corner of the text 
and draws out the hidden implications of the all too brief utterances of the 
Bhásyaküra, by breathing into them a soul of wit and formidable array of 


l. Those who object to Madhva's splitting up of " Sa atmá tattvamasi" into 
" Atat tvam asi" may as well ponder over this padaccheda, which is even more 
" strained 

2. Mirnayasagar Press, Bombay 1901. 

3. For detailed information about Bhäskara and his com. see my papers in the 
IHQ, IX. 1933. 
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details: He is ready with suitable defences of the grammatical lapses of 
Madhva.® The com. of Narahari Tirtha is twice alluded to. 


(18) Gitä-Tätparya Nyàyadipika (p) 


This com. (granthas 3267) on the GT. was printed at Bombay in 1905 
with a gloss called Kiranävai” The style of J. is not so felicitous here as 
in his other work. The com. contains two new allusions to the Bhàsya of 
Bhäskara (II, 16 and III, 17) and clarifies many obscure points.* 


ORIGINAL WORKS 


(19) The Vädävali (р) 


This is an independent controversial tract ( प्रकरण ) of the author in 500 
granthas. It is also known as Vedántavádávali and designated Vadamdld by 
AUFRECHT (i 119). The author seems to hint that the arguments used by him 
are a résumé of those employed by Madhva in his Khandanatraya, Td^ and 
VTN. He attempts a dialectic refutation of the illusionistic hypothesis with 
all its logical and metaphysical paraphernalia. The famous syllogism: faq 
मिथ्या Saar, Ar, परिच्छिन्नत्वात शुक्तिराप्यवत--- is analysed and refuted in 
minute detail The familiar theory of monists all the world over that our 
senses always deceive us, being merely appearance-interpreting, is effectively 
challenged and the fitness of sense-knowledge to reveal objects as they are, 
is vindicated. The following are some of the topics dealt with :— 
Definition of Avidya and refutation. 

Proofs in support of Avidyà examined. 

Definition of Mithyatva. 

aga, जडत्व २10 परिच्छिन्नत्व-— #e/us, refuted. 

The opposition of ss to the doctrine of unreality. 
The opposition of श्राति to the doctrine of unreality. 
The self-validity of प्रमाण 

Flaws in the doctrine of Aropa. 

The reality of Dream-Cognitions. 

सत्यस्वहेतुनां MAPAREN: | 


D p NTS Dom 


ns 
e 


1. Сі. 1. 30, р. 59 (Madras edn.) qaf प्रथकृभोंगाभिधानात्र 21 ता एवोपाददौ 
तस्य स FÎ: and II, p. 147 





गुख्खान्गीताथं P. 910 ; 07 कृपाळु (?- 13) ; कथं चास्य कतु न 
gpa 7. 30; भादिराज्ञाम्‌ (४ 4) बहवः कर्मकारणा भवन्ति (II, 36) 

3. I.R.L. Cat (XIV. p. 6095) is wrong in saying that this com. has 
not been printed. 

4. See the reference to. Vismudharmottara on p. 200. 

5. वाछखादाछाख भूयात्‌ - . - . - (85 एशजट and c. of Räghavendra on it ) 

6. CL. p. 53 of Vádavali and VTN 
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11. Monistic texts reinterpreted : नेह नानास्ति; एकमेवाद्वितीयम्‌ ॥ 

12. मेदस्य प्रस्यक्षाम्राह्मत्वे पूर्वपक्ष: | its refutation. 

13. Bheda is wiegen. 

14, Wisesas, 

The views expressed in the Taltvapradipika of Citsuka, the Virarana, 
the Nydyakandalt, etc. are quoted and criticised. Citsukha is once mentioned 
by name (P. 27). 

The author says well in the course of his work that there is no point in 
saying that dualistic texts in scripture are concerned with establishing the 
phenomenal reality of the world, as no philosopher or layman ever disputed 
the (phenomenal) reality: s ** sus व्यावहारिकत्वप्रतिपादनम्‌ । नहि कश्चिल्लौकिको 
वैदिको वा व्यावहारिकसत्यतां प्रपञ्चे नाभ्युपेतीति | Even the Buddhist is no exception 
to this rule. Elsewhere he remarks that the censure in असस्यमप्रतित्र ते 
( Gità AVI, 8) cannot but recoil on the Advaitin and apply to his view of 
मिघ्यात्व a5 there is really no philosopher worth the name ( आहुः ) who believes 
the world to be totally non-existent :—4 -ITAHHEQSEZI TARAN: | FEAT 
भ्युपगन्तुवोदिन एवाभावात्‌; आहुरित्यस्यायोगादिति । (P. 46b). Citsukha’s argumen 
in respect of 18 नानास्ति that it cannot be interpreted in terms of स्वगतभदनिषेध 
as is done by the Dvaitin, on account of the absence of a “ amag ” there, is 
directly repulsed :—s4 च ब्रह्मणि नानात्वं xaê qa इति चेत्‌। हन्त तहिं, त्वयाप्ये- 
कमेवाद्वितीयमित्यादेनानात्वनिषेषपरत्वमभ्युपगतं कथ स्यात? नानाशन्दस्य भावप्रत्ययान्तत्वाभावान्ने 
ति चेन्न “ मुक्तोपसप्यव्यपदेशात” (3- 8. 1, 3, 2) इत्यादौ भावप्रत्ययाभावेपि तदर्थतादशनात. ॥ 
( p. 66 ). 

The Vadavali is thus the earliest large-scale polemical tract of the post- 
Madhva period, acting in many ways as the forerunner of the Муйуйти1ца. 
The Vadavali-khandana (Mysore O. L. C 755), is presumably a reply to it. 





d m 
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(20) The Pramána-Paddhati (p) 


This is the biggest (granthas 750) of J.’s independent works. It has 
been published with eight comm. including those of Vijayindra, Räghavendra, 
Vedesa Satyanätha etc, from Dharwar. It is the standard work on Dvaita 
Epistemology and all questions connected with that branch of Metaphysics. 
It deals with the nature, scope, and definition of Pramänas, their ways of 
functioning, theories of Truth and Error, the question whether the validity 
of knowledge is to be viewed as innate ( स्वतः ) or extraneous (mm) etc. 
It is modelled on the Praménalaksana but reviews in addition, the epistemo- 
logical theories in the six systems of Indian philosophy—both orthodox and 
heretical. It is divided into three Paricchedas or chapters : Pratyaksa, Anu- 
mana, and Sabda or Agama 








1. FP. 22-23 : Cit. p. 58; p. 25 : Cit. p. 60; p. 71: Cit. p. 174. 
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(21) Padyamàálü (p)! 


This Is a work on daily worship and is in essence a summary of the me- 
thod of worship enunciated in the Tantrasdrasamgraha (of Madhva). It 
is a very elementary work. 


(22) Sataparadha Stotra 
This is a minor stotra praying for forgiveness of a hundred sins and 
delinquencies which a man commits every day. 
(23) Adhyätmämrta Torangini. 


A work of this name is ascribed to J. in the Satkathé (p. 30), and it 
Is bed to be a catechism of the principles of Dvaita philosophy, Nothing 
more is known about it. 





A LETTER OF MAHARAJA AJITSINGHJI RELATING 
THE EMERGENCY ADMINISTRATION OF 
MARWAR 


By 
PANDIT BISHESHWAR NATH REU 


On the death of Maharaja Jaswantsingh I, іп 1678 Ар. the emperor 
Aurangzeb annexed Marwar. But after 28 years of continual fight his 
Maharaja Ajitsingh re-captured Jodhpur, the capital of the State, as soon 
as the Emperor Aurangzeb died, in 1707 A.D., in the Deccan. After this 
his son and successor Bahadur Shah also invaded Marwar and compelled 
Maharaja Ajitsingh to leave the state administration in the hands of the 
Mughal officials and to accompany him against his brother Kambaksh 
But as soon as Bahadur Shah crossed the Narbada, Maharaja Ajit returned 
to his capital and driving away the Mughal garrison tock the reins of the 
administration in his own hands. 


In 1713 AD. Emperor Farrukhsiyar, who ascended the throne of Delhi 
after Jahandar Shah, sent an army under Sayyad Husainalikhan against 
Marwar. As soon as this news reached Jodhpur, Maharaja Ajitsingh went 
towards Tilwara in the westen part of Marwar for war preparations and 
sent his trustworthy and loyal noble Chanpavat Thakur Rao Bhagvandas 
to Jodhpur with a letter containing a number of detailed instructions to be 
carried on. 


This letter will give an idea of the condition prevailing then and the 
manner in which the affairs of the state were managed at the time of 
emergency and will also throw light on the administrative qualities of Ma- 
haraja Ajitsingh of Marwar. 


SOME NOTEWORTHY THINGS OF THE LETTER 


The top lines written in Maharaja Ajitsinghji's own hand-writing run 
as below :— | 


" We have sent you as a special favour to serve the country and com- 
mand you to carry out carefully the detailed instructions issued by us." 
Then there is a royal seal which contains :— 


"Glory be to Shri Huzur Chhatrapati, Maharajadhiraj, Maharaja Shri 
Ajitsinghji Deva. 


Hari, Amba, Shiva, Sun and Ganesh—may these five deities always be 
our guide." 
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Then there is a mark of approval in his own calligraphy and another 
three lines which go as under :— 

“This royal mandate under our own signature and royal seal is issued 
under the shadow of God." 

Translation of the letter. 

"By order of the—blessed, adorned with many auspicious qualities, 
protector of Hindus, emperor, sovereign ruler, king of kings, Maharaja Shri 
Ajitsinghji and his heir-apparent Abhaisinghji Rao Bhagavandas, son of 
Jogidas, has been sent to Jodhpur, our capital, as a mark of special favour, 
to look after all the State affairs and act according to our auspicious 
command. 

1. He should remain at Jodhpur. 

2. He should watch over the affairs of Ajmer, Merta and Nagaur, and 
be observant of Brahmans, Mahajans and Kayasths even if they are re- 
liable, and find out the purpose of the people who leave the place openly 
or secretly. 

3. May God forbid, even then, if any thing untoward happens he 
should write to us and should not depend on others, but send a messenger 
or trustworthy man with a written report, which will be submitted to us 
through Mahasingh and its reply too will be communicated through him. 

4. He should send his reports of current rumours and matters related 
to the administration with State messengers and the orders from us will al- 
ways be unicated to him and Mahasingh jointly. 

5. He should always be cautious in his duties. 

6. He should, for the safety of the State, keep friendly relations with 
others, so that when need be they may come to our help from our land and 
from Godwad, Sirohi and Nagaur. 

7. He should stock all necessary things in the fort and mount guns 
on all strategic points. 

8. He should manage the affairs of the fort in such a way that it may 
stand the siege of the enemy till the time of our arrival. God willing, we 
hope to reach early on receipt of information, yet it may take at least 
twenty or twenty-five days. 

9. Letters from other officials as well as from you should be sent 
10. Goyanddas and Dayaldas have been instructed to keep you in 
touch from time to time and if there will be any objection to their action 
simultaneous orders will be issued to both of you through them, then you 
should carry out their fresh instructions 

11. If a Qazi (Law giver), a Mulla (religious preacher) or a news- 
writer comes from Ajmer on any pretext he should be kept away from the 
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people of Merta. We shall also issue necessary instructions on such occa- 
sions. But such a man should not be allowed to approach nearer and if 
he comes at all you should not allow him to take possession and refers ra- 
tions. Moreover if any wicked person dares to approach, you should steal- 
thily get him killed at night by sending twenty or thirty mounted or foot 
soldiers and then the next morning institute a false search and investigate 
the matter. Special care should be taken of Bisalpur. 

12. Caravans may pass through Gudha but not through Jodhpur. It 
is our command that it should not come nearer to any town. 


13. You should also guard the affairs of Ahmadabad. 


14. You should watch the affairs at Udaipur and inform us of the 
departure and arrival of the people there. 

15. If necessary, keep friendly with the people of Ghanerao. 

16. Whatever you hear communicate it to the news-writer, so that he 
may write it to us and whatever you think more important you should write 
yourself, 

17. Take care of customs duty and see whether it has been duly 
charged on goods imported in Marwar or exported to Delhi. No partiality 
need be allowed. 

18. None should be shown undue favours. 

19. If they carry on well, all is for the good, otherwise take them to 

20. If we censure your work do not lose heart. Whenever we will 
want to make a necessary change in the policy, we shall send vou same 
instructions through Mahasingh as well as directly, at the same time; and 
then you should make changes in your management accordingly. 

21. Be always confident at heart. 

22. You should keep watch on border lands all round the country. 


23. You should arrange to send detachments on Deval and Sindhal 
Rajputs and Raddhara town." 

Dated 5th day of the bright half of Bhadaun, Sarhvat 1771 (3rd Sep- 
tember 1714 AD.) Camp Talwara." 

Reading on the cover—" On account of special favour the titles con- 
ferred on you are—our devoted, loyal, trusted, premier and faithful noble, 
Chief Minister, (Jumdutulmulk) centre of important affairs and (Madarul- 
maham) the best in the country Rao Bhagvandas." 


महाराजा अजितसिंगजीके स्वहस्तसे लिखी पत्रके उपरकी aa 


तथा अजराह नीवाजसरे देसरी खीजमत फरमाय बीदा कोया है ने नसीयत बीगतवार फैरि- 
सत फुरमावे सो फेम राख कामकर्णो हुकम छै सही । 
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dea छत्रपती महाराजाधिराज महाराजा श्रीअजीतर्सिहजी देव विजयते । 
...---षती भूप तामरस ... ...पस्र॒... ...पर राजत रा... ... ...हरि अंत्रे शिव सूर बिना- 
यक्क, ऐ सुरपंच सदा फलदायक ॥ 
( महाराज के हस्ताक्षरोम ) 
«тта छै” 
फरमांण अलीसांन दसकत खास मोहर खास इनायत पातसाही । 
` जील सुभानी ॥ 
(чя) 

fax श्री अनेक सकल सुभ ओपमा विराजमांनानां श्रीहिंदूपत पातसाह छत्रपती महाराजा- 
घिराज महाराजा श्रीअजीतसिंघजी महाराज कंवार श्रीअमैसिंघजी देव वचनात तथा निवाजसर राह 
राव भगवांनदास जोगीदासोतन्‌ पायतखत गढ़ जोधपुरनं सारी बात रा जावतारे वासते बीदा कीया 
सो भ्रीहुकम ममारक र माफक जावतों करसी। 

बीगत--- 

१, जोघपुर हीज e 

२, अजमेर मेडतै नागोर खबरदारी राखणो आदमो भावे इतवारी बांभण साह कायथ सो 
सावधान रहीजो आदमी चावा कै छांना नीसां होय सो जाबतो करणो । 

३. श्रीजी न करै पीण कदाच कांडे आयैबणे तो ्रीहजूरनुं अरज लिखणी इंणांरे भरोसे न 
रैहणो ने कासीद तथा मातबर आदमी मेलगों ने श्रीहजुर नें अरज लिखणी सो महासिंघरी मारफत 
अरज पोहचे जाब इणंनुं हीज इनायत होसी । 

x. अरजदासत सीरकार रा कासीद साये आई करे ने सुणी हकीकत लीखणी नें कांमरी 
अरञ्ञ लीखणी नै श्रीजी era Tm gam मेलो हीज हमेसा ईनायत होसी । 

७. कामकाज में सावधांन रंहणो । 

६. कांम मामले पांच आदमियांसु जोड़े राखणों आपैणांस तथा गोडवाड सीरोही नागोर वाळा 
तेंडीया भावे । 

७. गड ऊपर संचो राखणो ने तोपां सारे चढावणी । 

८. गढ़ रो ऐसो जाबतो राखणो म्हे आय पोहचां जीतरे कायम रहें ने रहें खबर gat 
श्रीजी करै तो आवां तो वेगा पीण दीन बोस पचोस तों खरा । 

९, काल थांरां नांबरों ने मुतसदीरो सको ने भेलो लीखणो । 

१०. गोयेददास ने दयाळदास नें हुम हुवो छे सो थानुं ईसारो सारो करता रैहसी नें क़रीणी 
वैते ईणा ऊपर अतरौजो "होसी तो हुकम इईंणानुं नै थानु ईनायत होसी सो इणांरी मारफत ऐ कह 


१ बाहर जायैँ। २ ऐसाही मौका आ पड़े। ३ अवाब। ४ इसीको। ५ साथही। 
& Wei ७ अपनोंसे। € बुलानेसे। ९६ संचय। १० कागज . ११ तुम्हारे 
१२ किसीतरह। १३ ऐतराज । १४ होग़ा। 
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११. अजमेर सुं हरकिणी बहाने जोधपुर आदमो आबे काजी तथा मुला वाकानेवेस तो 
मेडतावालां था Head राखणों ses सुं पोण हुक्म इनायत होसी आधो आवणें न “ча Чїй 
कदासे आवे तो दखल बीना हुकम मत देवो ने खांग ने पोण मत देवो ने कदाचोत कोई et 
होय तो रातरा बीस तीस असवार मेलैथां कै पीला सो जाय रातरा खूंद ने मारने परा जाय नें पछ 
че झूटो बाहर चढावजों ने मुझे तों बोसऊपुर जाबतो रहै 

1२, काफेळी गुढा में होय जाय पीण जोधपुरमें नावे हुकम छे कठाहीरों सैहर नजीक WHY । 

१३. ऐहमदाबाद रो ही जावतो राखणो । 

१४. उदेपुर पौण जाबतो रहे खबर आई करें कुण गयो रहो 

१५. ia and at घांणोरी वालां से जाबतो रहे । 

१६. हकीकत सुणो सो वाकानवेस ने पोंहचाजो सो लीखसी ने यांने हीज लीखणीं होय सो 
थे लीखजो । 


१५, टको पैदा होय ने श्रीजी हजूर ने चारै कै दीली नुं चालै सो कै लीयो न लीयो रयायत 
लागबाजी जीणरो Фа Чат 


je. हरैकोर किंणीरी न करणो । 
१%. शे "ees d चाले तो भळी बात छै ने नही तो कैहजो वैती माफक । 
xe. श्रीजी हजूर सूँ ओळैभो आवे तो चमकजो मती दलेल यैका कांम में रैहजो तै ऐसो 


कोई जरूर जांगसां तो महासिंघ री मारफत ने श्रीजी दरबार री तरफ दोनु एक हुकम आवै तो उण 
माफक जावतो राखजो । 


२१. दीलमे दलेली" राखजो । 
२२. सीवां सांढांरो जाबतो राखणो चोगीरदे काकडे छै dig 
संवत्‌ १५७१ रा भाद्रवा मुद ५ मुं ॥ तलवाडे 


य — 


१५ ख़बरनवीस। १६ आगे आने। १७ दोगे। १८ पर। १५ कभी । 
२० कमीना=नालायक। २१ भेजने। २२ पैदल। २३ सुबहको। २४ अनुसंधानकारीदल । 
२५ खास। २६ यात्रीदल । २७५ रहा । २८ मरजी। २९ घाणेराव। 3e qui 
३३ दिही को जानेवाळे या नगर में आनेबाले सामान पर चूंगी ली या नहीं इसका पूरा ध्यान रखना । 
३२ मुलाहिजा । ३३ किसीका। ३४ ठीकतौर । ३५ मौ के। ३६ शिकायत। ३७ दिलासे के साथ । 
३८ दिलासा=विश्वास। ३९ सौीमांग्रांतका। +४० चारों तरफ। ४१ सीमा। ४२ वहां |. 
अरे किधर। डंड भेजनी। ४५ देवल-राजपूतों पर । +४६ सींधल-राजपूतों पर । 
४५ राइघडे गांव पर । | 
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( ऊपर के वेष्ठन का मज़मून ) 
अजराह नीवाजसरे fee इनायत नीज परमभगत परायणानां सुकीइषु सदा परधानानां 
स्यामर्घरमेषु । वजीर आजम जुमदुतुलमुल्क मदारळमहाम रावभगवानदार्से । 


BE क 


४८ स्वकीयेषु ॥ ४५९ स्वामिषर्म में सञ्च । 

50. Champa, one of the younger brothers of Rao Jódhàji the founder of Jodh- 
pur, was a well known warrior. His eighth in descent Rao Bhagvandas, to whom 
this letter was addressed, served Maharaja Ajitsinghji during the occupation of 
Marwar by the Mohamedans. His loyal services had been summarised by the 
Maharaja himself in the following couplet :— 


भगवानो जोगातणी, सक सांवत सिरताज | 


कियो Bat ven a लियां भुँजां कुललाज ॥ 
(ie.) Bhagvandas, son of Jogidas, who is the leader of all the brave nobles fought 
the enemies of Marwar and kept the honour of his clan un-tarnished. 

His ninth descendant was Rao Bahadur Thakur Mangal Singhji, C.LE., a 
le soul, who served the Jodhpur Darbar loyally and faithfully as a member of 
the State Council, His eldest son the present Thakur of Pokaran is Rao Bahadur 
Thakur Chain Singh, M.A, LL.B., (who lately retired from the membership of 
the Council) and who enjoys the hereditary privilege of occupying the first seat 
on the right side row of the nobles of Marwar Darbar 








PANINI AND THE RK.PRATISAKHYA 
By 
5. P. CHATURVEDI 


The scholastic discussion! between Dr. THIEME and Dr. GHosH on the 
relation between Pänini and the Rk.-Pratisdkhya has now reached a stage 
when it would be desirable to examine it and see if the conclusions reached 
by GHOSH are unavoidable and the relevant facts cannot be explained other- 
wise. It is for THIEME to controvert comprehensively the charges and state- 
ments of GHOSH, for GHOSH " has no doubt that THIEME will again return to 
the fray and try to defend his position" (p. 399) : what I am particularly 
concerned with here is to weigh and analyse in detail GHosH's " rational and 
mtelligible interpretation" of Pänini's Pragrhya-Sütras by examining the 
alleged anomalies inherent in them. Let it be pointed out at first that 
though in his second article,’ GHOSH is ‘really grieved’ to see that he has 
been accused of condemning Pinini's Grammar and protests that “ nothing 
was further from his mind than to condemn Panini’ (p. 388) the whole 
tenor of his first article? indicated nothing but the ‘usual’ condemnation 
of the ancient Indian Grammarians. I do not know if such statements as 
~ Pan. (1-1-6) has never been understood even by the ancient Indian com- 
mentators" (p. 665) "it would reflect no glory on the author of these sütras" 
(p. 668), "1t is very unlikely that Panini had personal knowledge of the 
Padapálha" (p. 669), "his amazing mistakes, both of omission and com- 
mission " (p. 669), “ Pänini has not only copied the R.P., but he has copied 
it mechanically, perhaps without even understanding what he was copying 
(p. 670)", imply anything else. Another point worth noting at the outset is 
that GHOSH makes explicit statements in his second article to the effect that 
his chief purpose was not to prove Pànini's dependence on the RP., (p. 399) 
and that it was not his intention to use the Pragrhya-Sütras as an instru- 
ment with which to prove P.s posteriority to the R.P., (p. 390): but in his 
first article, he begins the treatment of the subject with particular refe- 
rence to the specific problem of the relation between Panini and R.P. and 
ends with that notorious sentence quoted above. “He has copied the R.P 
mechanically and perhaps without even understanding." Thus it is clear 
l. See Batakrishna GHOSH : Indien Historical Quarter! y, Vol X, pp. 665-670 ; 
Paul THIEME : Vol. XIII, pp. 329-42 ; K. CHATTOPADHYAYA : ibid., pp. 343-49 - A, 
Berridale KEITH : Indian Culture, Vol. II, PP. 742-44 ; Batakrishna GHosH : ibid., 
Vol. IV, pp. 387-99 

Unless stated otherwise, references to GHOSH are from his second article in 
Indian Culture, Vol. IV, pp. 387-99 

2. Published in Ind. Cult. Vol. IV. pp. 387.99. 

3. Published in IHQ, Vol. X, pp. 665-70, 

4. IHQ, Vol. X, p. 670. 
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that the controversy has resulted in shifting the ground of discussion from 
the relation between Panini and R.P. to the interpretation of the Pragrhya- 
Sutras and in mitigating, to a certain extent, the sting of attack made by 
GuHosH against Panini in his first article. 


Before I actually begin the examination in detail of the facts brought 
forward by GHOSH, it would be advisable to put forth in a concise form his 
main contentions on the subject. GHOSH concludes (p. 388) that ‘ Panini's 
Pragrhya-Sütras prove beyond doubt that he had actually borrowed these 
sütras from the В.Р. and that he has borrowed the first part of the sütra 
(84-57) from the R.P. (III-9). I shall take up the latter conclusion first 
and examine one by one the chain of arguments, which according to GHOSH 
leads to it. 


1. “Раши: (8-4-67)— Nodättasvaritodayam’ shows the unmistak- 
able rhythm of a verse foot. (GHos#). He ' particularly stresses ' this point 
and thinks that the burden of his ‘whole argument hinges on the metrical 
nature’ of the sütra. (p. 388) 





Sid 


A serious student of the Astädhyäyi knows very well that this X 
unmistakable metrical rhythm can be "traced " in many other sütras of P. 
The very first two sütras viz. " Vrdhirádaijadengunah " may be said to form 
the 2nd Pada of an Anustubh metre. One may suspect the first foot of the 
Anustubh metre in P. (1-2-46-Kritaddhitasamasaásca) and the second foot in 
P. (1-1-45-/gyanah samprasärenem ; 1-4-100-Tanánávatmanepadam) and 
so on. As these instances and many others similar to them cannot be traced 
to the R.P., it cannot be said that the metrical rhythm of P. (8-4-67) is a 
sure proof of its having been borrowed from the R.P. The conclusion of 
GHosH appears still more implausible when we remember that this ' metrical ' 
line is not the monopoly of the R.P. only, but occurs in the Уй]. Prätisäkhya 
also: Thus the emphasis and 'stress' on the rhyhtm of the sūtra is a too 


nt evidence to prove its dependence on the R.P. 

(2) “The Verse-foot, ‘ Nodattasvaritodayam, second in the hemistich, 
occurs more than once in the R.P." (GHosH p. 385). We are glad'to see that 
GHosH is more accurate in his second article than in the first one, where 
he made a sweeping remark? that ‘this Pada is repeatedly met in the В.Р." 
But this subtle change in the wording does not improve the matter, for ‘re- 
peatedly ' or '* more than once" amounts to only " twice" in the R.P. (III-9; 
111-12). О these, the second reference (R.P. III-12),* being materially only 
a re-statement of R.P. I1I-9, cannot be construed to amount to an independ- 
ent occurrence. Thus practically the solitary use of the phrase loses much of 
its force of being a conclusive evidence. 





[risulti 





1. IV-143, (published by the Madras University) 

2. IHQ, Vol. X, p. 670. 

3. References are from P, SHASTRI's edition published in Calcutta Sanskrit 
Series. 
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(3) “Panini nowhere else uses the term Udaye in the sense of para,” 
and "in the R P. the term udaya is regularly used in this sense” (GHOSH 
p. 38). 

Let us consider the latter statement first. The mere employment of the 
term udaya is not a sure argument in deciding chronological sequence, for 
other PratiSikhyas also use this term.! And even in the R.P, it is not “ re- 
gularly" used; for we have many instances (e.g. I-14; 11-10 апа many others) 
where the term para is used. Not only that, but in some places (eg. IV-6 ; 
IV-3) we come across both the terms udaya and para used indiscriminately 
in an identical sense in the same stanza. In fact, there is much truth in the 
statement made by GHOSH in his first article that “Both Panini and the 
Pratisikhyas have largely drawn upon a common grammatical tradition, so 
that even the most striking similarity between the two texts cannot prove the 
indebtedness of one to the other."* As regards the use of this term by Panini, 
it is true that this term is nowhere else used by him in the sense of para. It 
may also be added that in 1-2-40 he uses the phrase 'udáttasvarita-bara' in- 
stead of ' Udátta-svaritodaya' ; and this fact should make us think seriously 
whether the word Udaya in ' Udáttasvaritodaya' in P. VIII-4-67 had been 
used deliberately with some significance or is merely a ' mechanical copy ' from 
the R.P. That this term is used not only in the R.P., but also in other 
Prätiäikhyas has been shown above. This fact coupled with the consideration 
that even the R.P. uses this term indiscriminately along with its another syno- 
nym ' para' and does not define it,” leads to the conclusion that it was a tech 
nical term of earlier grammarians and that both Panini and R.P. have adopted. 
it from them. In accordance with the dictum ‘ Vyakhyanato Visesapratipattih 
nahi sandehat alaksanam’, it is for commentators to account for the phrase 
' Nodáttasvaritodayam" in a way more reasonable and convincing than that 
of Pänini's inadvertence’ and ' mecnanical copying' as supposed by GHosH. 
And from this point of view the explanation of Kaikd for Pánini's use of 
the word ‘udaya’ as ' Mafigalürtha' is more “admirably consistent.” 


But this is not the main and only objection to the theory propounded by 
GHOSH, viz. " that Pánini borrowed the first part of the sūtra (8-4-67) from 
the R.P. (III-9)," " which is practically identical in meaning with it." The 
similarity between P. (8-4-67) and the R.P. (III-9) in meaning and, to an 
extent, in form is only in the first part of the P. sütra. 


1. See JHQ. Vol XII, p. 341. 

2. IHQ, Vol. X, p. 665 

3. CHATTOPADHYAYA: IHQ, Vol XII, p. 348: "As Saunaka has not 
defined the term in his Prätisäkhya, he too may have taken it from his own prede- 
cessors," and "It is interesting to note that Panini has defined the term Aprkta, 
whereas Saunaka has not, though he has used it in the same sense. One may con- 
clude from this with greater justification than Dr, GHOSH that Saunaka was here 
dependent on Panini.” | | 

4. See THIEME : IHQ. Vol. XIII, р. 342, 
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There is in the RP. no counterpart of the second portion of 
the P. Sūtra, viz  "aGürgya-Küfyapa-Galavánám." The addition 
of this second part as a qualifying clause reveals at once the compre- 
hensive nature of the sütra by referring to the opinion of Gärgya, Käsyapa 
and Gilava. Pänini is dealing here with the problem in a general way and 
his treatment can, with no stretch of imagination, be regarded as borrowed 
from R.P. GHOSH, too, is not unmindful of the implications of the qualifying 
clause, for he confesses (p. 389) that ' there 1s a real difficulty ' as regards the 
qualifying clause. And it was for this reason (the non-identity of the quali- 
fying clauses) that he particularly “ stresses" and regards the metrical form 
of the frst half of the sūtra as the deciding factor (p. 389). As I have al- 
ready shown above, undue emphasis on the evidence of the rhythmical nature 
of the P. sütras leads nowhere and no capital should be made out of such an 
evidence. 

(4) GHosH apparently seems to see in the R.P. something correspond- 
ing to Panini’s qualifying clause, for he refers to " qualifying clauses on each 
side” and even has a lurking suspicion that they might be identical in mean- 
ing, though he is forced to confess “that it is impossible to prove” (р. 389). 
And it was due to the impossibility in reconciling the qualifying clauses on 
each side that he brings in with emphasis the argument of ‘rhythm’ in the 
P. Sütra. But I must confess I fail to see anything in the R.P. which might 
be regarded as a qualifying clause to ' Na cet uddltasvaritodayam' (R.P. ILI- 
9). On the other hand, Uvvata's comment on the R.P. (III-12).! referring 
to the opinion of 'all the authorities, clearly shows the absence of any qua- 
lifying or conditioning clause in R.P. (III-9). Thus it is clear that the quali- 
fying clause in Pin. (8-4-67) a-Gdrgya-Kidsyapa-Gdlabdndm has not even the 
remotest correspondence in the R.P. and the pious wish entertained by GHOSH 
to see "the qualifying clauses on each side’ reconciled has no semblance of 

(5) " The very grammatical structure of the word uddttasvaritodayam 
is rather anomalous. ...Should it not have been formally uddttasvaritodayak 
or udüttasvaritodayau," (GHosH p. 389). It is, indeed, not possible to un- 
derstand what GHOSH means by his proposed second reading of the phrase, 
Uddltasveritodayau (Nom. Dual). Apparently he has misunderstood the 
paraphrase of the compound by Bhattojidiksita, ' udáttaparah svaritaparasca 
anudattah' (quoted by him). The above paraphrase practically amounts to 
‘udattasvaritau udayau (parau) yasmat sah annudáttah ' and Bhattojidiksita 
following the well-known grammatical rule, ‘ Dvandvdnte $rüyamánam padam 
pratyekam abhisambadhyate ' is quite justified in paraphrasing the compound 
as above. But GHOSH, not understanding the rationale in the above para- 
phrase, suggests a form which has no meaning at all in the context, for the 
compound being of the Bahuvrihi type, is an adjective (Visesyanighna) and 


= 





1. “Sarve eva tu acäryäh udättodayam udattapararı svaritodayam svaritapa 
ram ca aksaram............ 
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there is no substantive here in the dual number to be qualified by it. So the 
compound should never have been 'udatltasvaritodayau'. As regards the 
first suggestion, udattasvaritodayal, it is true that it would have been a bit 
happier reading, for then it should have, very well, qualified the nom. sub- 
stantive, anudaáttah. But we should remember that there is no such word in 
this or the preceding P. sütra (8-4-66) and it is only by Vibhaktiviparinama 
(anudältah for anudätlasya) that the required word, amudattah could have 
been supplied here. Or by Vibhakliviparindma one may construe udatta- 
svaritodyam as a genitive singular qualifying anudétlasya. Another plausible 
solution would be to take the compound as Ariyd-visesana Bahuvrihi. The 
meaning of the sütra then, taken in conjunction with the preceding sütra 
would be " udattasvarilaparagm yatha syat tathä udällälperasya anudátlasya 
sthüne svaritah na bhavali, This interpretation is no doubt "klista" but 
not off the point. But one fails to see any relevancy at all in the other * klista ’ 
(?) interpretation (by GHOSH) as a dvandva of the type Pampddam (р. 
380). To take ' udáttastaritodayam ' as a dvandva compound of Pänipädem 
type is as ludicrously absurd as to suggest a reading with dual number, 
udaáttasvaritodayau. 


The words, udatla, enuddtta and svarila, being originally qualifying 
words, are used in the neuter gender also. In P. 6-1-158; 8-1-18 ; 8-1-3 
8-1-67 : 8-2-100 the word anudälta is used in the neuter gender ; in P. 1-2-32, 
the word udatta is in the neuter gender ; in P. 8-2-103, the word sterita is in 
the neuter gender. Hence the use in the neuter gender of a compound quali- 
fying anudattam (akseram) need not make the form anomalous, and ‘ drive’ 
the interpreters ° to extremities." Even if one agrees with GHOSH for a moment 
that the form should have been ' udattasvaritodayah', recourse to the proce- 
dure ' Vibhakli-viparináma' is indispensable, for, as shown above, the sub- 
stantive qualified is enudáttasya (coming from the preceding süíra) and nat 
anudáttah. Thus it is clear that...... udayah or...... udayam reading 
make no material difference and the first suggestion of GHOSH does not 
improve the situation. 


Now coming to the problem of the pragrhya sütra (1-1-16), it is proper 
to understand first the difference between the traditional interpretation 
and that offered by GHosH. The author of the Kaka explains 
it as follows : " The O of Vocative is pragrhya according to Sdkalya, when 
a non-vedic iff follows.” GHOSH translates it as follows: “The O of Vota- 
tive is pragrhya when Säkalya's non-vedic iti follows A comparison of the 
two above interpretations will show that the practical difference between the 

2 ations is that while according to GHOSH, this sütra will apply only 
in the R.P. Padapätha, the traditional interpretation will apply the sütra in 
the Padapátha as well as in other non-vedic forms. GHosH says that his 
interpretation is a "serious departure from the traditional one’: but the net 
result of this ‘departure’ is that the scope of sütra has been narrowed down 
to the Padapátha only. It cannot be assumed even for a second that it was 
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GHosH who for the first time interpreted the sütra with reference to Sákalya's 
Padapätha as implied by such assertions of GHOSH as " after many years of 
thought and study I arrived at the unhappy conclusions” (p. 390) and “ the 
word anärsa has to be interpreted in the way I suggested in my first article” 
(p. 392). In fact, commentators have always understood the word andrsa 
in a sense including Padapitha (andrsa= anrsidrsta= a-Vaidika). This is clear 
from some of the given by them of the sütra ,' Vayo iti" ; ° vino ifr; 
cf.: ‘ili fabdah padakdrapraksiptatval avaidikah ' ( Bülamanoramá on P. 6-1- 
129) : 'upasthitam nüma anársa ilikaramah samuddyddavacchidya padam 
yena svarüpena avasthápyate' ( Kasika on P. 6-1-129). The traditional inter- 
pretation extends the scope of the sütra to all non-vedic forms (including of 
course Sdkalya’s Padapatha) and seems to imply that Panini took into con 
sideration other Padapäthas, which did not follow the usage of Sdkalya. 
This conjecture is borne out by the fact that the Padapátha of Sámaveda 
does not observe pragrhyaiva in such cases and that of the Tailiiriyasamhita 
only under certain specific circumstances! That being so, there is no reason 
why one should narrow down the scope of the sütra. But this is actually 
done by GHOSH merely to show that Panimi “had been here borrowing from 
the Prätiäkhya and borrowing unintelligently." The assumption that Pānini 
had no knowledge of Padapäthas and that ' Padapàátha is no language at all ' 
has led GHosH to make a rather uncharitable statement that “F i had 
absolutely no business to mention a phenomenon peculiar to an artificial text 
like the Padapäta.” It is really a surprise that GHosH still sticks to this 
opinion despite the fact that CHATTOPADHYAYA has conclusively proved 
the contrary. GHosH's anxiety to equate P. 1-1-16 with R.P. (1-284) has 
also led him to overlook the ' real and formal' difference between them. The 
R.P. makes no mention at all of the condition laid down by Panini, * when 
followed by a non-vedic iti. Not that he does not know this difference, (for 
he says (p. 392) ' Have I not myself emphasized this formal difference in my 
first article ?"), but in his enthusiasm to make Panini an ‘unintelligent borrow- 
er’, he regards that a "real formal difference " (according to CHATTO- 
PADHYAYA? and 'emphasized by GHosH in the first article’) is the same as 
' merely formal" (p. 392). The simple fact is that Panini (1-1-16) in refer- 
ring to Sakalya’s opinion desires to deal with Sàkalya's Padapátha (for the 
particular grammatical peculiarity is found in his Padapätha) and other non 
vedic texts and we need not go for its source to the R.P. which, though re- 
cording the teachings of Sakalya and also of his followers, is ascribed to 
Saunaka and not to Sákalya. 





But it would be doing injustice to GHOSH if we do not take into consi- 
deration ' the difficulties" in his way of accepting the traditional interpretation 


] See CHATTOPADHYAYA : IHQ, Vol. XIII, p. 346 
2. See CHATTOPADHYAYA : IHQ, Vol. XII, p. 344. 
3. Ibid. p. 346 
4. Ibid. p. 344 
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of the pragrhya süfras which compel him to seek a " rational interpretation " 
and for pointing which (the difficulties and anomalies) he was “ reprimanded 
by his teachers for irreverence" (p. 390). According to the traditional in- 
terpretation, the word Sdkalyasya, means, in accordance with the usual proce- 
dure of Panini, ‘in the opinion of Säkalya'. The self-raised difficulty of 
GHOSH in accepting the above interpretation is that the name of the authority 
' Sakalya', does not occur at the end of the sütra, for he believes that * when- 
ever a pürväcärya 1s mentioned in a Paninian aphorism to indicate that the 
rule concerned is Vaikalpika, the name of the revered one is mentioned only 
at the end of that aphorism. In the whole of thé Grammar of Panini there 
is not a single exception to this rule’ (p. 391). It is really an ingenious argu- 
ment which GHOSH has advanced in the ccurse of the controversy. The tra- 
ditional study of the Astadhyayi, which is recognized as most thorough and 
which discusses each and every syllable of the Astadhyáyi in a very subtle— 
almost hair-splitting-manner, has not even dreamt of this methodology in the 
Astädhyäyi. Let it be stated at first that in the Astádhyayi, no such hard and 
fast arrangement in the order of words is seen If in “Tko yan aci" (6-1- 
77), Vidheya comes in the middle and міті а іп the end, we see the order 
reversed in 'Akah savarme dirghah' (6-1-101); in ' Adgunah' (6-1-87), 
Vidheya comes in the end, but in ‘ Vrddhireci’ (6-1-88) it occurs in the begin- 
ning ; the sütras ' Nipata ekajanün' (1-1-14) and Svarüdinipatamavyayam 
(1-1-37) have a different order as regards the position of the term defined 
and so on. Even the particles of negation and option (e.g. na, Và, Vibhäsä), 
which are used in a good majority of cases in the b eginning of the isiitras, 
admit of a different order in their use (eg. 4-1-22 : 7-1-29 ; 7-1-91 ; 7-2-38). 
Thus it would appear that it is futile to deduce any principle from the order 
ef words in the Asfädkyäyi. Even as regards the specific principle propound- 
ed by GHosH, the evidence is not so conclusive as GHosH thinks it to be, for, 
besides the exception (Pin. 6-1-127) which Guosy himself mentions and dis- 
cusses in the sequel, I may point out for argument’s sake the sütra, ' Lanah 
Säkafäyanasya eva' (3-4-111) where the name of a Pürväcärya has nat been 
mentioned at the end. That the word, ' eva’ in (34-111) is not an integral 
part of the previous word, Sdékafdyanasya, is obvious from the fact that the 
word would be otherwise quite insignificant and that Patafjali and Käsika- 
kara assign a quite different function to it. (See Patafijali on Pan. 3-4-110, 
and Ad@sikd on Pan. 3-4-111 and 3-4-116). 

As regards the Yoga-vibhga, proposed by GHoSH of the sütra Pan. 
6-1-27, in which the name of the Pürväcärya does not occur at the end, and 
which is therefore made, by the ingenious device of Yogavibhdga to conform 
to his view, there are two points which might be mentioned in passing. 
Firstly, GHOSH's device would justify a quite new form “саті atra', which 





1. Ch: Mahäbhäsya (I-1-1), “Na iha prayoganiyamah ärabhyate, kim 
tarhi?  Samskrtya samskrtya padäni utsfjyante tesäm yathestam abhi-sambandho 
bhavati.” 
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is not recognized by any Indian Grammarian. Strangely enough GHOSH does 
not attach importance to this objection, for he asserts that ° Panini s not recog- 
nizing a particular case of Pragrhya cannot prove that it was unknown in the 
language’, and at once quotes ‘ $yefi akurula' (Tait. Samhità ; 5-5-5) and 
* Mithuni abhavan ' (ibid. 5-3-6) as known examples. But GHOSH should wait 
for a while, before quoting the above forms as pragrhya-cases, to see whether 
the forms occur in Sikalya’s works, for according to GHOSH's own interpreta- 
tion, the sūtra enjoins pragrhyatva in Sákalya's opinion. And since Tait. Sarh- 
hità is not written by Sàkalya, the citation of the form from the Tait. Samhitä 
is to say the least, irrelevant. Secondly, it is difficult to see how he ' can easily 
get rid of an anomaly—the redundancy of ca (in the same sütra)— which was 
noticed already by Patafijali ; for even after the proposed Yogavibhaga, Patafi- 
jali's argument! for dropping ca, viz. “ Hrasvavidhi-sdmarthyal na svara-sen- 
dhih kimarthah cakürah, will still hold good. Thus the yoga-ribhaga proposed 
by GHOSH is too ingenious a device to be accepted and the only result achieved 
by this step is that the sütra ' falls into line with the so-called usual (?) pro- 
cedure of Pänini (mentioning the name of Pürväcäryas only at the end of his 
sütras) and similarly between this sütra and corresponding rules of the R.P. 
turns out to be complete identity." (p. 196). GHosH is certainly free to ex- 
pect such a result, but he should not force it on others. 


The second difficulty or anomaly which prevents GHOSH from acceptir 
the traditional interpretation of the Pragrhya sütras is why Panini should deal 
with the non-contractability of vocative O in relation to iti only and say 
nothing as to its behaviour when confronted with initial vowels of other 
words." (p. 393). He regards the "specific case of iti following upon a 
vocative form in O of infinitesimal importance from Pänini’s point of view” 
and therefore finds it impossible to resist the conclusion that this is “ the most 
eloquent proof of Panini’s direct dependence on the R.P." (p. 393). But 
as the facts stand, it is not true that Panini is silent as to the general problem 
of the final O before initial vowels. A reference to the sütras, Eco’ yavdyavah 
(6-1-78) and Enah padantadati (P. 6-1-109) will clearly show the behaviour 
of a final O before a and other vowels Not only that, Panini goes further, 
and in the sütra ' Lopah Sákalyasya' (8-3-19) he refers to Sikalya’s opinion, 
according to which the final O resolves itself to a (by 6-1-78 and 8-3-19) before 
a vowel other than short a and is not allowed to be joined with the follow- 
ing vowel (by 8-2-1). Thus the forms resulting from a general treatment of 
a final O before initial vowels are : Vaya tha (according to Sikalya), Vaya- 
viha (according to other Grammarians) ; Väyo'tra (according to all Gram- 
marians when the following vowel is a short a). It is only to account for such 
specific cases of hiatus as of a Vocative O before iti (which are not covered 
by the rules mentioned above but are found current e.g. in Sàkalya's Pada- 
pätha) that Pänini gives a particular rule (Pän. 1-1-16). Such being the 
real situation, it is not "an astonishing error" of omission on the part of 





1. On Pápini, 6.1, 127 
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Pänini. On the other hand, his treatment of a final O is scrupulously com 
prehensive, as is seen by his references (Pän. 6-1-122/3) to the condition of 
O in Go before a short a according to Sphotäyana and others. It is really a 
pity that Panini should be accused of the "error of omission" because he 
does not give a general rule treating a Vocative O before initial vowels and alsc 
of the ' grave error of commission, because he gives rules about the specific 
cases, which, according to GHosH, should not have concerned Pänini. The 
former charge—of error of omission—is untenable in view of the sütras 
6-1-78 : 6-1-109, As regards the latter charge of error of commission, it would 
be more charitable to judge Panini from his standpoint, before we arbitrarily 
narrow down the sphere of his work. A complete grammar, as visualized by 
Panini should not and did not exclude the Padapatha of Sikalya. 


Now we come to certain misstatements by GHOSH on the ial ñm pro- 
blem. He states that ‘the singular behaviour of the particle u in ‘aved v 
indra’ cannot be explained with the help of Páàn. sütras" (p. 394). Relying 
on WACKERNAGEL (I. 270 a. p. 320) he thinks that in the Samhita, u is 
unchangeable only after a vowel or a y out of i and quotes ' bha u amsave' as 
an example. And as u in ' aved v. Indra' is neither after a vowel nor after 
a y out of f, he, regarding it as a case of singular behaviour, remarks that 
Pän.'s sūtra cannot explain it. But all his difficulty is due to his misunder 
standing (p. 394) the sūtra ' mayah wiah vo vā’ (8-3-33). This sūtra he 
takes as enjoining pragrhyatva of an u (from wñ) preceded by a may. And 
since there is no pragrhyalva of u in ' aved v indra, despite its following a 
may (d in aved), he comes to the above conclusion about the insufficiency of 
Pänini's sitras. The fact is that the sütra ' mayah usiah vo va' lays down 
the substitution of v for u and the example given by GHOSH as unaccountable 
is really an example of this sütra. Thus there is no difficulty at all. Further 
GHosH challenges those who maintain that Panini wrote these sütras after 
a direct observation of the R.V. Samhita, to explain in the light of Págini's 
sütras those cases : eg. bhàá u amsave (R.V. 1-461-10) ; Praty u adaréi (К.У. 
7-81-1) in which u does not undergo sandhi with a following vowel. But he 
forgets that the siitra Nipdfa ekac anan (1-1-14) does easily account for the 
hiatus in ' bh wu arisave' (1-46-10). In this way, both the examples quoted 
by GHOSH are accounted for by Pán's sütras. Instead of making an uncalled 
for statement that “ Panini could not have formulated his siitras about the 
sandhi of u after a direct observation of the Б.У. Samhita,” Guosu should 
revise his study of Pän.'s sütras and give up the wrong notion that Pan 
(8-3-3) is * the only sütra, which restricts (?) the sandhi of u with a following 
vowel." 


As regards the interpretation of the sütra, 'Idütau ca saptamyarthe' 
(1-1-19), GHosH makes “a new departure" in regarding the enuvrtti of 
Sükalyasya itau anarse absolutely necessary. (p. 397). The traditional inter- 
pretation regards this sūtra as unconditioned by * Säkalyasya itau anärse,' and 
the examples given by the Kāśikākāra are, therefore, from both the Sarhhitā 
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and Padapátha. Technically speaking, it is possible to have examples (of 
i-kürünta type) from the classical Sanskrit also, as is clear from the following 
statement in the Tattva-bodhini commentary, “ Vdtaprami atra, yayi asakta 
iti udáharane sati api ükäräntasya laukikodähoranäbhävät ubhayoh api vede 
eva uddharanam ukiam.” The traditional interpretation clearly knows that 
the examples from the Padapátha are within the proper sphere of this sütra ; 
otherwise it would not quote ' priyah sürye priyo agna bhaváti' as a counter- 
example, if the word idülau' is dropped. It is quite immaterial whether 
agna, in the above is made pragrhya or not, because there is no possibility of 
its being joined in sandhi with bhaväti. So the only significance of giving 
agnü as a counter example lies in the fear that agnä will be followed by ili 
in the Padapätha (cf: 'ihäpi padakäle iti Sabda-prayoga-prasangah sa са 
anistah” ; Tattvabodhini). Still the Päniniyas insist on making this sūtra 
unconditioned by ' Säkalyasya itau’ merely to account for the hiatus in the 
Samhita examples [Gauri adhifritah (В.У. 9-12-3); tanü rivye (Б.У. 
10-183-2)]. GnHosH is not justified in taking these examples on a par with 
other hundred examples 'non-contraction of vowels in which is determined 
in the R.V. Sarnhità wholly by the exigencies of metre.” He should note that 
the written Sarhhità text does not join in Sandhi ‘Gauri and tani" with the 
following vowels, as it does in the ‘other hundred" cases. Unless GHOSH ex- 
plains the difference in the treatment (in the written Samhita text) of the 
two types of cases—one, not joined in sandhi and pronounced separately in 
the Sarhhitapatha, and the other, joined in sandhi but pronounced separately 

Samhitapatha, he is not right in assuming that Panini did not take 
into account the former type as special cases of pragrhya. We should con- 
sider the question on the basis of existing facts. And if Panini is later than 
the redaction of the present Sarnhita text, there is no reason why Panini should 
overlook the apparent pragrhya cases in the Samhitäpätha. 





MISCELLANEA 


ARJUNAYANAS: PRARJUNAS 


The Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta (1. 22) refers to a host oi 
tribes—Mälavas, Ärjunäyanas, Yaudheyas, Madrakas, Äbhiras, Prärjunas, Sanakäni- 
kas, Kükas, Kharaparikas, and other (tribes)—that obeyed the imperial commands 
and paid all kinds of taxes. It has long been correctly surmised that all these tri- 
bal states were located along the north-western, western and south-western fringes 
of the north-Indian kingdom of Samudragupta. Of these, the Mälavas, Yandheyas, 
Mädrakas and Abhiras are more or less well-known ; but very little is known about 

The names of the two tribes, Árjunàyanas and Prürjunas seem apparently to 
have some connection with the name of the Epic hero, Arjuna, though it is not 
certain. The Allahabad Pillar inscription connects the Arjunäyanas with the Yaud- 
heyas which is significant, inasmuch as the Adhiparvan (95, 76) of the Maohäbhärata 
gives the name of one of the sons of Yudhisthira as Yaudheya, so that the epic 
connection of the Yaudheyas and the Ärjunäyanas may not be altogether without 
foundation. 

The author of the Brha! Samhita also connects the Arjunayanas with the 
Yaudheyas and locates both the tribes in the northern division of India. Prof 
RaY CHAUDHURI locates the Yaudheyas in the Bharatpur State ol Räjputänä (Poli- 
tical History of Ancient India, 4th edition, p. 458); the Ärjunäyanas may have also 
occupied a contiguous position. The Arjuniyanas are also known from coins, but 
as their provenance is not known, they do not give any clue to their geographical 
location. 

The Prärjunas must have been the same people as the Prärjunakas mentioned 
in the Arthasästra of Kautilya but it is difficult to locate them with any amount 
of certainty. Vincent SMITH locates them in the Narasimhapur district of the 
Central Provinces (JRAS, 1897, p. 892), but a more plausible location is Nara- 
simhagarh in Central India (ZHQ, Vol I, p. 258), inasmuch as the three other 
tribes—Sanakanikas, Kakas and Kharaparikas—also seem to have occupied regions 
more or leas within the bounds of Central India. The Udayagiri Cave inscription 
of G.E.82 mentions a Maharaja of the Sanakänika tribe. Udayagiri is just two 
miles to the north-west of Bhilsa, ancient Vidiš. The Kakas are mentioned in 
the Mahabharata (VI, 9, 64) where they are associated with the Vidarbhas who 
were a well-known people occupying tracts of territory in what is now known as 
the Central Provinces. The territory of the Kikas is sometimes identified with 
Kaküpur near Bithur (Bombay Gazetteer), while SMITH suggests an identification 
with Kakanada near Sifici (JRAS, 1897, p. 892.99). The Kharaparikas are not 
elsewhere mentioned in inscriptions or literature ; but Prof. D. R. BHANDARKAR finds 
a probable identification of the tribe with Kharpara mentioned in the Bätihägarh 
Inscription of the Damoh district of the Central Provinces (IHQ, I, p. 258: EP 
XII, p. 46, v. 5). ' 

B. C. Law 
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MS. No. 623/VISRAM(1) AT THE B. O. R. I. POONA. 


Having found the several remarkable differences bet: the text | Y 
MO by P a Yati for his commentary ss ग A He T 
vhich appears to have been utilized by Gauda Abhinanda for his- dgement 
called Yopgardsisfha-sdra or Moksopàáya-süra or De ME DE been 
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noted at considerable length in my paper on "Further Light in the Date of the 
Yogavásistha,"! and come to the conclusion that there must be at least two different 
recensions of that work, I had been making efforts to get a copy of the one utilized 
by Gauda Abhinanda which must presumably be an earlier one. One of them was 
to examine the several MSS. at the Government Oriental MSS. Library at the B 
O. R. I. Poona, which had some connection or other with that work. One of those 
which I examined was MS, No. forming part of a collection transferred to that 
library from the Viérimbdg, Poona, where, I believe, the Peshwa’s collection of MSS 
had been preserved. The label on the wrapper thereof described it as " Yoga- 
vüsistha-Nirvága-prakaraga with Tika " and gave the name of the author of the work 
itself as " Vasistha" with a query in brackets and that of the commentator as 
" Bháüskarakantha." This latter name was quite unfamiliar to me till then because it 
did not appear in AUFRECHT's Cala. Cata. as that of one of the persons who had 
written commentaries on the Yogavasisfha, That was the greater reason why I dived 
into that bulky MS. which contained 207 folio pages each having a size 6" X 1014" 
and written over within red marginal lines marked on all the four sides. The 
character used therein was the Devanägari and it was. written throughout very 
legibly and was free from any repelling faults The Sarga-colophons therein were 
easily distinguishable because they had been written thoughtfully either in red and 
black ink used for each alternate word occurring therein or in one ink only leaving 
the space for every alternate word blank as 
इ श्री सक् के वि चिया मो पा टी यां... ...सगेः ॥ 

I hoped to find this to be a complete MS. of the commentary of Bháskarakaptha on 
at least the Nirvana-prakarana of the Yogavdsis{ha but on a cursory glance I found 
that the very first folio page therein had been marked 694 and commenced with 
only a portion of the commentary on verse 1 of Sarga 195 of that Prakarana and 
that the last folio page therein marked 901 ended with an incomplete sentence of 
the commentary on verse 1 of Sarga 270 of that Prakarana. All the same it was a 
remarkable MS. and I took some notes on examining it in the hope that they might 
be useful some day in future. That day has by chance come sooner than could 
reasonably be expected. 


The importance of the MS. was in my eyes considerably heightened when, 
reading Dr. K. C. PANDEY's recent publication “ Abhinavagupta, An Historical and 
Philosophical Study ", I came across at p. 153 thereof remarks to the following ef- 
fect about Bhiskarakantha, the author of Bhäskeri, a gloss on the lirarepratya- 
biipmürimariimi ol Abhinavagupta, namely that besides the above, this writer was 
the author of (I) a Sanskrit translation of Lelläväk, a Saivite work in the old Kãé- 
miri written by a woman in the 14th century ; (2) a commentary on the Vogavasis- 
tha consisting of one lac and ten thousand verses (? gramihas) according to his own 
statement in the Introduction to the Bhdskari, only a few fragments whereof were 
now left with his present descendant and which presented a Saivite interpretation 
of the text (as opposed to the Vedantic interpretation expounded by Anandabodha) 
and (3) Haresvarastava and also found on the same page a short genealogy com 
mencing with the commentator, in which the last descendant named Viáveóvara was 
said to be still living. It is quite likely that the Bhaskarakantha, the author of the 
commentary of which MS. No, 623 of Visrimbag (1) collection at the B. O, R. I 
forms part is identical with the author of the Bháskari who also wrote an extensive com- 
mentary on the Yegarüsis!ha and whose seventh descendant now living has frag- 
ments thereof. True, the said MS. points to the existence of a commentary by 
that author on a recension of the Yogaväsistha in which the Nirväna-prakarana had 
more than 269 Sargas, not sub-divided into two parts as in the printed edition but 








1. Poona Orietalisi, April 1938 pp. 29-44. 
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that by itself is proof of there being in the time of this author such a recension of 
the work in Kaémir. That time must be about the middle of the 18th century A.D. 
as, according to Dr. PANDEY, the authors seventh descendant is still living. My 
visit to Käämir іп the summer of this year has further revealed the existence of 
such a recension of the work in Kaémir even in the middle of the 19th century. In 
the Prince Pratapsinh Public Library at Srinagar there is a complete MS. of the 
Fogavüsisfha in the Sáradà script prepared in 5. 1920 (A. 1863.64), very well 
preserved in a strongly bound book-form as all MSS, Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian, 
usually are at all places in Srinagar where MSS. are preserved. With the kind help 
of a Kaémiri Pandit named Nilakantha Bhatta, I was able to ascertain that the 
work of which that was a copy had in it all the six Prakaranas which are found 
in the printed N.S.P. recension, that the total number of Sargas therein upto the 
end of the sixth was 704 as against 658 in the printed edition, that it had also a 
seventh Khila-prakarana made up of 14 Sargas and entitled “ Yogavüsistha-Nànà- 
pra&náh " but that this Prakarana had been added after the final colophon of the work 
containing a note as to there being 704 Sargas in all, out of which the sixth chapter 
alone comprised 373 (? 374), that these 374 had not been sub-divided into two parts 
the Pürvärdha and Uttarárdha as in the printed edition and that they did not 
contain any corresponding to Sargas 127 and 128 of the Pürvärdha in the printed 
edition which, as noted by me in my said paper on “ Further Light on the date of 
the Yogaväsistha” have all the characteristics of a finale. I also noticed during 
the process of comparison that the said MS. contained several entirely new Sargas 
in several chapters and several new stanzas in many Sargas. I could therefore con- 
clude that it was evidence of the existence in Kaémir of the Devaditokta Samhita 
having probably an extent of the full 32,000 stanzas mentioned in the colophons 
to I, 1, IL, IIL IV, V, VI/1 & VI/2 and in II, 17 of the printed edition which 
as a matter of fact contains only 29,289 stanzas including prose passages cut up 
at intervals to which had been superadded a Khilaprakarana of 14 Sargas at a 
subsequent stage. When this could have been done could not be ascertain- 
ed then and cannot be ascertained even now because, so long as the re- 
maining fragments of Bhäskarakantha's commentary whose existence in the 
possession of his living descendant has been vouchsafed by Dr. PANDEY, are 
not examined, it cannot be ascertained whether that prakarana was or was not in 
existence in the middle of the 18th century and so long as the other separate MSS. 
thereof namely Hpr. 2, 172 and 10, 2423 and 2442 (Khilä Moksopäyäh) noticed by 
AUFRECHT in his Cata. Cata. are not examined it cannot be ascertained which could 
be the earliest date of composition of this superaddition. But this is only by the 
way, For the present I want to emphasize the importance of the MS. at the BOR. 
as likely to lead to the discovery of the full text of a commentary of a Saivite 
Käsmiri Pandit of the 18th Century on the full text of the Devadütokta Sarhhità 
of 32000 stanzas which Anandabodha claimed to have obtained and commented 
upon but had not obtained and commented upon, provided the other existing frag- 
ments in the possession of the commentator's living descendant are, as the result 
of some negotiations, carried on through a proper channel brought over to Poona 
to take their place with the said MS. and a transcript of the abovementioned MS. 
(No, 8771) at the S.P.P. Library, Srinagar in the Devanagari character prepared 
by a careful Pandit knowing the Süradà script thoroughly, is also obtained on 
approaching the proper authority through the proper channel Till then the Írag- 
t of the MS. of Bhaskarakantha’s commentary on the Yogavdsistha must remain 
as evidence of the existence in Kashmir in the middle of 18th century of a recen- 
sion of that work differing in material respects from that commented upon by 
Anandabodha Yati, so far as the contents of the Nirvana prakarana are concerned. 


P. C. DivANJI 
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SIMHALA IN CENTRAL INDIA 

We adduced an evidence in the ABORI. (Vol XIX, pp. MẸ) in support ol 
Mr. KiBEs theory, locating Rávapa's Lanka in Central India. We have since 
lighted upon another evidence in the Kalki-hurana. 

The Kalki avaldra was bom as a son of a Brahmana, named Vismuyatas, in 
the village of Sambhala. He, with king ViSikhayiipa of Mahismati and others 
vanquished in war Kali, the Buddhists at Kikata, the Sakas, the Yavanas, the 
Barbaras, the Mlecchas, the Kambojas, the Tanganas, the Khasas, the Cinas, the 
Savaras and others. He married Padma, daughter of king Brhadratha of Simhala. 
This country is described as an island in the sea, inhabited by Bráhmanas, Ksatri- 
yas and others The capital of the kingdom is named Kärumati, Princess Padmä 
obtained a boon from god Siva that she would get Visnu as her husband, and 
anybody other than her husband looking at her with lustful eyes would be turned 
into a woman. Owing to this boon to her, which was but a curse to others, all 
the princes who attended her srayartvara were turned into women and lived with 
her as her attendants. 

The princess heard about Kalki from his favourite parrot and fell in love 
with him. She was everyday expecting the arrival of Kalki. One day she be- 
came very disconsolate. She could find pleasure in nothing. She was finding 
fault even with the cool and pleasant breeze from the Reva (Narmada), pregnant 
with water particles and scented with pollens, as :— 

Revd-vari-parisnitanmt  parüg-üsyar samagatam | 
Dhrta-nirarı tasagatam nindanfim раганай priyam || 6 
Kalki-puräna TI, ch. 2. 

This clearly shows that the capital Kärumati of. this island of Simhala must 
have been somewhere in Central India, in the vicinity of the river Narmada. It 
is worth noting here that this Simhala was inhabited by the four Varmas. Can the 
same thing be said of Ceylon ? 

It is further said that after the marriage of Kalki with Padma, Kalki directed 
the princes, who were turned into women and served Padm as her attendants, 
to bathe in the Reva and they at once got back their former state. as :— 

Tah striyo'pi tam-dlokya samsprsya caram-ümbujam | 
Punah pumstvam samdpannd Revd-snandt tad-ajiaya || 18 || Ibid. Ch. 3. 

The village of Sambhala, the home of Kalki, seems also to have been in Central 
India The name of Sambhala occurs in an inscription found in the district of 
Dämoh іп С.Р. It says that one Vijayasirhha of Visvamitra-gotra, son of Harisaräya, 
fought with Chitoda and Delhi, drove away the Gurjjaras and the Gonds and found- 
ed Sambhala, as:— 

Jo Cittodaha jujhi (jjhi) aw jim Dhili (IB) дајы jitta | 

So supasamsahi rabhahakai Harisarüa tia sutta || | 

Khedia Gujaljja)ra Gomdahai kiya adhi(dhi) am mara | 

Vijayasinha kita SAMBHALA khu paurisa kaka затизйта || 
Dümoha-dipaka, p. 11. 

We have seen that the island of Sirhala is described as surrounded by sügara 
(sea). It is not uncommon to describe lakes as sigaras. In Bengal big Bils are 
sometimes called as samudra and sdgera, such as Dhol-samudra, Hurä-sägara. In 
the district of Sylhet there are many Hdors. It is a corrupt form of the word 
sdgara. In the rainy season these Hdors look like so many seas. The name 
Saugor Ж the district of Saugor may have something to do with зӣрата. The 
name of the capital of this Sirhhala is given as Känımati. It is worth looking 
into if any such place exists or existed in Central India. 

— ILXDL JOGENDRA CHANDRA GHOSH. 

lala is generally identified with Sam the dabad district. U.P 
The Pag Sam Jon Zan an places both Sambhala and Lata e puri in ee VAR 
yäna, containing 500,000 towns. (WADDLE, Lamaism, p. 182 : IHQ., Vol. iil. p. 745). 


NOTES OF THE MONTH 

The History Week at Kamshet to be held in honour of Rao Bahadur G. 5. Sar- 
DESAI between the 2nd and 6th of this month is an informal meeting of advanced 
research workers and younger scholars for a discussion of problems, exchange of ideas 
and organising a co-ordinate plan of research. We take this opportunity of wishing 
R. B. SARDESAI a very useful and long life of further activities in the field of 
Maratha and Indian History where he was one of the pioneer workers. 

Before the commencement of this History Week two volumes of papers, one in 
English and the other in Marathi, will be presented to Rao Bahadur SARDESAI at the 
hands of Dr. M. R. JAYAKaR, Federal Judge, on the 1st of October 1938 in commemo- 
ration of the distinguished services of Rao Bahadur SARDESAI to the cause of Indian 
History for over forty years. This function will take place at Bombay on behalf of 
the Sardesai Memorial Committee with Mr. B. V. JADHAV ex-minister of Education, 
Bombay, as chairman, and Mr. S. R. TIKEKAR as Secretary. On behalf of the New 
Indian Antiquary we convey our heartfelt greetings to Rao Bahadur G. S. SARDESAI 
and all organizers of the proposed functions. Eminent scholars like Sir Jadunath 
SARKAR are expected to attend and take active part in the deliberations. 


With the advance in research in any particular branch of Indic studies it be- 
comes necessary to bring together from time to time all scholars working in the same 
field, and of recent years the growth of such conferences, whether formal or informal, 
augurs well for Indology in India. The present organisation is the first of its kind, 
being a purely informal meeting, held for the purpose oí honouring R. B. SARDESAI 
and designing ways and means for the continuation of the good work which he start- 
ed and to which he has devoted the greatest part of his life. Apart from the different 
discussions arranged at this gathering in the shape of Comptes rendus of the actual 
work so far done in Indian History but not yet published—in itself a very useful 
guide to the problems of further research on a planned basis—there wil be a dis- 
cussion on the evolving of a practical scheme of collaboration in historical research, 
apportionment of work among individual scholars and learned bodies in order to 
avoid overlapping and such other wastage, and creation of a permanent central 
exchange house for historical research workers in India. The last day of the Con- 
ference will be devoted to the discussion of finding ways and means and evolving a 
detailed plan for (i) co-ordinating historical research in the Bombay Presidency, (i) 
foundation of a modest historical library as the centre of a “ Summer School" at 
Kamshet, for advanced workers, (ii) creation of an endowment fund for assisting 
the publication of approved fruits of research or original sources, selected by an 
expert committee, and (ir) drawing up a list of helpers and workers and the lines 
in which they will respectively render aid to others and conduct researches them- 
selves, 

Among the many things needed for a proper research in Maratha history for 
which R. B. SARDESAI has himself edited the voluminous selections known as Peshwa 
Daftar, an index of all proper names with reference to the printed volumes should be 
emphasised. These modern instruments of research should be supplied with every 
volume published giving us the original or primary sources of history, and this in- 
dexing should be done on the most up-to-date lines, giving every aspect of research 
requirements, 

We have no Dictionary of Place Names in India on historical basis with reference 
to Indian literature, inscriptions or other sources of history. This is also a badly 
needed work which should be attempted on such a co-ordinate basis for the whole 
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length and breadth of the country, taking all languages and all sources into consi 
deration, and every place, small or great, which has had a name. The existing 
geographical dictionaries are absolutely insufficient from this point of view. 

Work of the type suggested above can only be a national work and should figure 
prominently in an All-India Conference like the History Congress or the All-India 
Oriental Conference. With the increasing research in every domain of Indian His- 
tory these primary instruments of further research should be within the reach of 
all scholars in a short space of time 

+s 5 ка .. = er 

The second session of the Indian History Congress will be held at Allahabad 
this month on the Sth, 9th and 10th. The value of these Congresses and Conferen- 
ces cannot be over-estimated. Scientific histriography in India is only of recent 
growth, and the mass of primary sources is so great that unless a co-ordinated effort 
on national lines is organised the full value of these sources cannot be realised. The 
first Congress was held at Poona in June, 1935. Now after three years the second ses- 
sion has been organised at Allahabad under the very able general President Prof. 
Dr. D. R. BHANDARKAR, assisted by Sectional Presidents like Rao Bahadur K. N. 
DiksuHit, Dewan Bahadur Dr. ©. KRISHNASWAMY IYENGAR, Prof, D. V. „Ог. 
BALKRISHNA, Dr. SURENDRA NATH SEN, Mr. R. P. KHOSLA and Mr. SITA RAM KHOLI 


The objects of such conferences should be two-fold: (а) to give the necessary 
stimulus to all research scholars by exchange of thoughts, ideas and frank discus- 
sions of problems and difficulties for further research work on an organised basis, 
and (b) to bring within the reach of the educated masses the results of such 
researches in a popular and casily digestible form. The main difficulty in India and 
. abroad connected with research is the absence of a central organisation which is the 
depository of all research plans, programmes and actual work done from time to 
time in the different parts of the country or even other countries. Much waste re- 
sults in this fashion. It is in order to eliminate all such waste and offer sage advice 
to all interested scholars that these Congresses and Conferences should co-operate to 
build up a central body of co-ordinating officers, representing the different branches 
of Indology. The New Indian Antiquary offers a medium for such organisation with 
the willing co-operation of all scholars truly interested in Indology. 

The popularisation of serious research in history may best be done by intelligent 
organising of museums, exhibitions and popular excursions by scientific societies, in- 
viting the intelligentsia to collaborate with them in these excursions. Although each 
Conference or Congress arranges its own excursions they do not filter through and 
excite the interest of the general body of the intelligentsia. Our Museums need re- 
organisation on a scientific basis; we have, for instance, no museum giving us the 
evolution through the centuries of the various items oí dress or ornaments, Each 
of these has its own interest, not only for the accredited scholar, but also for the 
man in the street. In these days when we are thinking in terms of the usefulness of 
cultural studies for the nation as a whole on a productive basis, it is necessary that 
results of these painstaking researches should be presented to all people who are not 
scholars in an interesting manner. We have no doubt that these Congresses and 
Conferences will achieve these results in a short while by organising such co-ordinat- 
ed efforts. 

The Second Session of the History Congress is organising a Historical Exhibition 
dealing with the historical evolution oí painting and sculpture, archzologial dis- 
coveries, old manuscripts, historical documents and other articles of historical im- 
portance such as letters, wearing apparel, etc. Excursions have been arranged to 
Kausambi, Bhita and Allahabad Fort, Khusru Bagh, Museum and Jhusi. We wish 
the Congress every success in its noble efforts. 

* не T E^ rs v. 
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With the recent appearance of the first part of the critical edition of the Udyoga- 
parvam under the able editorship of Prof. 5. K. De of Dacca University, the ninth 
fasciculus of the magnificent Critical Edition of the Mahabharata opens out. The 
last 20 years have marked a silent but effective organisation at the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute in Poona under the direct supervision of the General 
Editor, Dr. V. 5. SUKTHANKAR, for critically editing for the first time the greatest 
epic in the world from all available MSS sources which are of a significant character. 
This stupendous work has now been in progress for two decades, and we have al- 
ready with us the first volume, Adiparvan, edited by Dr. SURTHANKAR himself, the 
Virütaparvan by Dr. RAGHU VIRA of Lahore, and this first part of the Udyogaparran 
by Dr. De. With the completion of the second part now in press, we shall have 
more than a quarter of the entire work in print in the critical edition. Other 
volumes in the series are either completed or under completion by different gifted 
scholars. The Sabhaparran was to have been edited by the late Prof. WINTERNITZ 
of Prague, but his death cut short the hope of all Indologists of associating his name 
actively with this great achievement for the institution of which he was indirectly 
responsible. 

We are glad, however, that the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute secured 
the co-operation oí a very gifted American Indologist, Prof. Franklin EDGERTON 
now in Poona, working on the final points of his edition of the Sabhaparras. Prof, 
EDGERTON is Professor of Sanskrit in Yale University and has numerous works to 
his credit, from the text-critical to the linguistic fields. He has under preparation 
a lexicon and grammar of what he calls " Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit” which will 
be one of his major contributions to Indian Linguistics. Under his able editorship 
we can be sure of maintaining a high level of scholarship and international co-ope- 
ration for this Critical Edition, thus fulfilling in part at least the original hope of 
the European Committee which first gave definite shape to this idea of a Critical 

As a recognition of this greatest of all achievements, in the Indological field, 
of this century so ably realised by the General Editor Dr. SUKTHANKAR, firstly by 
his unrivalled edition of the Adiparran and secondly by the exercise of such wonder- 
ful control on the subsequent volumes of this series, the American Oriental Society, 
at a meeting held in Philadelphia on April 19 this year, elected Dr. SUKTHANKAR as 
one of its honorary members. This is the second time that an Indian Scholar has 
been thus honoured, and it is a matter for gratification that one so intimately con- 
nected with the illustrious name of the late Prof. Sir Ramakrsna Gopäla BHANDAR- 
KAR should now succeed him to this honour 

The editorial work on the Sabhd- and the Vana-parvans is now completed, 
bringing the entire project to more than half its extent, but the greatest handicap 
appears to be the absence of funds for printing the text. We appeal to all Indian 
princes, merchants, scholars and private individuals or public institutions to aid 
this -huge undertaking with ample funds for printing individual volumes. Subven- 
tions towards the cost of printing, subscriptions to a number of sets or donations are 
required to bring this work to completion, marking India's greatest achievement in 
the whole field of Indology. 
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The first report of the Bombay Field Club since its inception on the 25th Sep- 
tember, 1935, is now ready and indicates a very promising beginning in the right 
direction. The aim of the Club is to bring into cultural contact people interested 
in the study of Art, History and Archzology and to endeavour to promote the study 
of India's national cultural heritage. The Club is also endeavouring to provide 
opportunities for training in observation and description of historical remains and 
other works of Art on a scientific basis so that records may be intelligently kept by 
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members pursuing investigations in their homes and districts. To fulfil these ob- 
jects the Club organised excursions to Elephanta Caves, the ancient Temple at Parel 
near Vajresvari, the Historical Forts of Cheul, Korlai and of the Angrias, and to the 
Mandapesvara Caves and Memorial Stones-Palais at Eksar. A committee has been 
appointed each for (i) examining the possibilities of carrying on excavation at the 
ancient Buddhist centre Sopárà near Bassein, (i) to prepare an up-to-date photo- 
graphic record of the sculptures and inscriptions at the Kanheri Caves near Borivli, 
and (ii) to conduct exhibitions of photographs, etc, of places of Historical or Ar- 
chxological interest. 

Already the third committee organised a well attended and highly interesting . 
exhibition of photographs of archxological and historical remains on novel lines in 
the Town Hall, Bombay, between 10th and 25th September, in aid of the King 
Emperor's Anti-Tuberculosis Fund. Such exhibitions, apart from the humanitarian 
views encouraged by the sponsors, create genuine interest in the minds of the people 
by bringing home to them "the glory that was Ind" and reminding them of the 
past achievements as a spur to future action and present organisation. 

The Bombay Field Club is working at present as part of the University School 
of Economics and Sociology activities. The fourth aim of the Club is to "esta- 
blish similar Field Clubs in other parts of the country which would work in co- 
operation and co-ordination with the Bombay Field Club,” It is hoped that these 
activities of the Bombay Field Club may spur the other centres of learning in India 
to organise similar activities in this field, Archeology in India is greatly handi- 
capped for lack of funds, but we think the greatest handicap is the ignorance of the 
people themselves. If all India realised the greatness of her past cultural achieve- 
ments and particularly the remains of archeological and historical importance the 
Government would not have difficulty in properly equipping their Archeological 
Department with the needed funds and the impetus to work. Archeology should 
not become a specialised branch, for its interest is more universal than that of any 
other branch of research. 

As to the publication of the results of such research as is carried on by such 
Field Clubs or is proposed to be carried out, the New Indian Antiquary offers its 
pages to all alike without any distinction. 

The Membership fee of the Bombay Field Club is limited to Rs. 3 only per 
annum: it can be compounded by paying a Life Subscription of Rs. 100 or more. 
Donors and Patrons have to contribute a sum not less than Rs 250 or Ra 500 
respectively. Students become members by paying an annual subscription of Re. 1 
only. All donations and subscriptions have to be paid in advance 
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Hymnes et Prières du Veda, textes traduits du sanskrit par Louis RENOU, Profes- 
зеш а la Sorbonne. Librairie d'Amèrique et d'Orient ADRIEN-MAISONNEUVE, 11, rue 
Saint-Sulpice, Paris (VI*), 1938. Pp. viii + 164. 

The product of the French Indologists in the field of Vedic studies has been sur- 
prisingly small hitherto in comparison with their work in the other fields, The author 
of this small translation is the first of a band of scholars belonging to a new genera- 
tion whose research in the Vedic field needs no introduction to any Vedic scholar. It 
is therefore all the more interesting that this short work is an indication of the 
Progress that is now likely to be realised in the French speaking countries within 
the Vedic field, linguistic as well philological, with a thoroughness that is character- 
istic of German scholars. The net result of such a procedure is a happy combi- 
nation of French clarity with German thoroughness, giving us perhaps a higher 
approach to the many problems of Vedic scholarship, 

Prof. RENou has given us here 44 hymns from the Rgveda, 24 hymns from 
the Atharrareda, four citations from the Kausikasutra, two hymns from the Vajasa- 
ncyisamhità, one each from Mailrdyenisamhita and Taittiriya-brähmana, Each hymn 
is preceded by a short introduction to the subject of the poem or prayer. In the 
brief introduction the translator has given general ideas of Vedic literature and 
their subsequent effect on Hindu thought from the earliest to the modern times, 
The work is addressed to the intelligent Frenchman who wishes to understand the 
literary and philosophical contributions of the Vedas to Hindu and World thought. 
The author is in the happy position of eschewing linguistic and philological problems 
connected with the hymns, though himself an accredited linguist, and the result is 
very readable and accurate. The get up of the book leaves nothing to be desired. It 
is one of the best introductions to Vedic literature that have appeared within recent 
years, 

5. М. К. 


Wörter und Sachen, Zeitschrift für Indo-Germansiche Sprachwissenschaft, Volks- 
forschung und Kulturgeschichte, herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. Hermann GüNTERT, Carl 
Winters Universitäts-buch-handlung, Heidelberg, 1938. Neue Folge, Band I, Heft 
l. RM. 10/- half yearly. 4 Hefts per year 


The present series of a well-known journal deserves every encouragement [rom all 
lovers of Indo-European culture. The inatigural number of the New Series opens 
out with an editorial from Prof. GÜNTERT entitled Neue Zeit—neues Ziel, wherein 
he explains the full significance of the objects of the new series, The second paper 
i5 of an archzological interest dealing with stone hgures from Val Camonica. The 
third is by E. WINKLER on the Linguistic Thought of the French scholars, and. the 
fourth deals with the problem of research connected with linguistic minorities on a 
statistical basis. There follow short notes and Book Reviews. The journal is bound 
to exercise great influence in the furtherance of research in the field of I-E. culture 
from all points of view. The Editorial Board consists of Prof. GÜNTERT, supported 
by R. von KiENLE, H. KUEN, W. Porzic, K. STEGMANN von PRITZWALD, L. WEISGER- 
BER and W. Wüst, ensuring a steady conducting of the Journal We wish the New 
Series every success under such able editors. 


S. M. KATRE. 
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Die Lehre der Jainas nach den alten quellen dargestellt von WALTHER SCHUBRING. 
Grundriss der Indo-Arischen Philologie und Altertumskunde, Band IH. heft 7. Walter 
de Gruyter & Co., Berlin and Leipzig, 1935, pp. 251. 


The present work requires more than a passing notice. Jt differs from all the 
earlier attempts to deal with Jainism and its philosophy, both popular and scholarly, 
in that the author uses a method differing from them all in treating his subject. As 
the title itself indicates, he has confined himselí to the old sources of Jainism which, 
from the perusal of the book, appear to include the Ardha-Mägadhi canon and the 
early works dealing with it and probably ending with the compendium of Umäsväti, 
even though later works in Sanskrit and Prakrits are occasionally used and mentioned. 
In the field thus chosen, the author has made an attempt to be exhaustive so far as 
it is feasible. Naturally no detail is left out as being insignificant in order to deal 
with the general problems in greater details. All the facts the books afford are 
painstakingly collected and properly arranged, making the work a storehouse of facts 
and naturally in its exhaustiveness the work stands unique and unsurpassed. One 
is simply amazed to imagine the labour spent by the author in arriving at this re- 
sult which shows the present state of Jain studies and their results in the most 
systematic manner, particularly when we consider the facts like the imperfect nature 
of the editions of the canonical books, absence of concordances, lack of monographs 
on individual works and other similar helps. Another healthy feature of the book is 
the greater attention paid to the sources themselves than to later discussions about 
them, though they are not unduly neglected. 

The collecting and co-ordinating of facts thus culled out from the canon is 
obviously on the model of Umasvati, his predecessor in this systematisation of the 
canonical doctrines, There is, however, some amount of doubt as regards the histori- 
cal implications of this method followed by him. It cannot be said that the author 
has neglected to take note of the heterogeneous nature of the sources and the diver- 
sity displayed by them. In fact the author is one of the best workers and critics 
in this field. But putting facts from different books of the canon and later works 
on a given topic often produces the impression that the whole system was so full 
and complete from the very beginning. 


Besides the treatment of Jain philosophy in all its branches the author has also 
dealt with many other topics connected with Jainism with more or less fulness, He 
devotes his introductory chapter to a brief history of Jain studies, a welcome feature 
of which is due notice taken by him of Indian workers in the field. The concluding 
sections of the chapter deal briefiy with the different languages used by the Jain 
writers, and he appears to favour the view that their Sanskrit should be admitted as 
a peculiar dialect not to be judged by the classical standard. More exhaustive and 
of greater importance is the problem of Jain History dealt with in the second chapter, 
where the author begins with a description of their mythical history up to Mahävira 
and then a historical account of the founder and his successors. The concluding por- 
tion of this account is necessarily brief and the whole of the chapter appears to leave 
in the background the history of the Digambaras. Then follows a detailed descrip- 
tion of the , much of which is schematic and uninteresting to read. The author 
himself is conscious of the sketchy nature of the bibliographical account of the non- 
canonical works at the end and expressly states that it is to be regarded as anything 
but the history of the literature. But in spite of the fact that it falls out of the 
topic of the book it will be of great use to those who are working upon the history 
of Jain literature. 





The scope of the book does not allow the author to go into discussion of all the 
problems that he has touched, and in some cases he has given us the results dog- 
matically stated. The relation of the Pinda Nijjutti to the Aydranijjutti is not very 
accurate and the alternative tradition is neglected. The statement of the dates of the 
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early Digambara writers like Samantabhadra and others will not be easily accepted. 
In spite of some limitations, which are all more in the nature of the subject-matter 
the work stands out as a unique production in the whole range of the Jain studies 
and speaks volumes about the author's command of the subject and the years of 
labour spent on it. It is certainly a thing of satisfaction that the work in the series 
originally standing on the name of LEUMANN should be brought out by his pupil, 
and the long delay after which it has appeared has only enriched it. 

A. M. GHATAGE. 





= 


Founders o] Vijayanagara by S. SRIKANTAYA ; Mythic Society, Bangalore City. 
1938, pp. vi -- 174. Price Ra 5 or 105. Size 54" X 84”, 

Vijayanagara, that ‘forgotten empire’ is now being remembered with all zest 
by Indian Scholars. Numerous books and critical articles, written by competent 
scholars like Dr. SALETORE, Dr. VENKATASUBBIAH, Prof. RAMANAYYA, Rev. Father 
Heras and others, have thrown abundant light on the past glory and unique history 
of that Hindu Empire which stood as a bulwark of Hindu Culture and Civilization 
for about three centuries. 

A bewildering mass of data bearing on the history of the Vijayanagara Empire 
now made available needs to be properly synthesised for the use of people who live, 
move and have their being in the culture fostered and preserved by the rulers of 
the Vijayanagara Empire and for this purpose the book under notice is admirably 
suited as it is an outcome of the author's special lectures delivered before the Anna- 
malai University in 1930. For those who have no patience to read the ponderous 
volumes of specialized research Mr. SRIKANTAYA's manual will give a bird's-eye-view 
of the problems that agitate the minds of the researchers in the Vijayanagar history 
at present 

The study of ancient Indian Polity has been latterly engaging the attention of 
Indologists. The springs of political action that brought forth into existence and 
prominent relief this glorious empire need to be studied minutely not only by histo- 
rical scholars but by students of political science who are likely to give a new orienta- 
tion to the lifeless mass of facts dug out from inscriptional and other sources pertain- 
ing to this bright patch in the panorama of Indian history. | 

According to Mr. SRIKANTAYA Hindu faith underlying the origin and establish- 
ment of the Vijayanagara Empire was not born ol any attachment tò any parti- 
cular form of Hinduism. It was a comprehensive movement embracing all forms of 
Hindu faith including the prevalent forms of Jainism and other religious faiths of a 
nondescript character, The combined weight of this faith preserved the indepen- 
dence of the Hindu dharma against the onrush of the proselytising Muhammadan 
and provided it a peaceful home. The old Hindu temples and Muths provided power- 
ful social and economic centres, fostering a spirit of love for country and religion in 
the people of the Karnatak country in the fourteenth century long prior to the deve- 
lopment of national idea in Europe ; 

The reasons that led to the rise and fall of the Vija anagara Empire ha 
of their own for all future empire-builders and i Ment en E E E mim 
defence of the Church in his History of England has an analogy for the defence of 
the Hindu faith that moved the whole framework of the Vijayanagara E in the 
by not allowing our religion to get the better of our duties to our fellowmen, which 
alone can tend towards national unity, if not world unity, the dream of all political 


E, LIE FE ISEI 
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Concepts of Riti and Gung in Sanskrit Poetics in their historical development. 
By P. C. LAHIRI. University of Dacca, Ramna, Dacca, 1937, Pp. vii + 310. 

The-toncepts of Riti and Guna in Sanskrit Alarhkara literature have never be- 
fore been treated so systematically or exhaustively as in the present work, approved 
for the degree of Ph.D. of the Dacca University. The concept of Rasa drew the 
greatest attention of the students of Poetics and it came to be regarded rightly as 
the very soul of Poetry. Bharata, the oldest writer on Dramaturgy, used this pro- 
minently in his treatise. But it took centuries after him to be admitted in the 
realm of Poetics. Before the literary critics realised the importance of Rasa they 
busied themselves with the concepts of Riti and Guna. It is therefore very interest- | 
ing to read in the pages of this book the historical development of these ideas. 

It is noteworthy that the first concept that came to be formulated was not. that 
of Gunas or excellences but of Dosas or defects. Bharata first treats of Dogas and 
then defines Gunas as ribarvavas of the former. Whether we interpret viparya- 
valra as viruddhaiva or abhávatva the Gupas do not stand prominent, as they de- 
serve to, as Independent entities, The early wnrters Bhamaha and Dandin occupied 
themselves with Alamkära and Riti and treated of Gunas a3 subservient to Riti 
Nor did they define clearly the boundaries of Guna and Alamkära. In Dandin's 
scheme Gunas are also called Alamkriyás while the poetic figures of speech proper 
are described as Sddhdrana-alamkdra-jatam. These early writers had collected to- 
gether a number of peculiarities in poetry which made or marred its beauty and 
were struggling hard to classify and co-ordinate them. No unanimity of opinion was 
to be looked for in this nebulous state. Thus what was denounced by Bhämaha as 
sasandeha doza came later on to be greeted by Mammata as Slesdlamkara. The 
famous opening verse of Aumürasambhava, viz. astyullarasyüm disi devatütmü 
provides a telling instance regarding the confusion of classification that prevailed 
This verse has been cited as an instance of no less than four gunas, Slesa, Mädkurya, 
Arthavyakti and Saukumürya. Vàmana regarded the gupas as of dual character per- 
taining to word as well as its sense, thus increasing their number which in the hands 
of Bhoja rose up to twenty-four. Confusion was worse confounded when Bhoja, 
besides regarding the twenty-four gunas as belonging to word and sense added to the 
number a set of new gunas which though originally defects are transmuted into ex- 
cellences under certain circumstances. That defects cease to be defects under cer- 
tain circumstances was apprehended as early as Bhämaha who showed that repeti- 
tion lost its character as a defect when the speaker was swayed by tions of fear 
and sorrow. Here was the germ of the idea that defects and excellences become 
what they are only in connection with emotions or sentiments. That excellences 
are more important than figures of speech had been made clear by Vamana who 
declared that the former were constants while the latter variables. But it was left 
for the writers of Dhranyüloka to weave the different elements into a harmonious 
whole and assign to each its proper place in the body poetic. In their scheme the 
sentiment occupied the position of the soul and excellences were intimately connect- 
ed with them. This aspect of the excellences rendered feeble their connection with 
word and sense and the corrective came from Jagannatha who maintained that the 
excellences were properties of Sabda, Artha, Rasa and Racana. 

The concept that arrested greater attention was the concept of riti. When and 
how the different mürgas or ritis came to be formulated and how they came to be 
identified with certain localities is a subject on which, in the absence of material, no 
opinion can be hazarded. It is unfortunate that no works prior to Bhämaha have 
as yet come to light. We are left with the curious phenomenon that the first writer 


Bhamaha who refers to rifis starts by roundly condemning their distinction between 
Vaidarbhi and Gaudi ; says he : 


गोडीयमिदमेतत्तु वैदर्भमिति कि पृथक । 
गतानुगतिकन्यायान्नानास्येयममेधसाम ॥ 








aJ 
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But the territorial names not only continued to be used but were added to. 
This Vàmana recognized a third riti Paicali while Bhoja added no less than three 
more: Là[iya, Ávantiküà and Magadhi. This multiplicity of number made it i 
creasingly difficult to define their boundaries. Nor did the territorial nomenclature 
pass unchallenged. Kuntaka in particular takes cudgels against the practice of re- 
garding the ritis as rooted in the soil of different territories. Literary style, he. 
protests, can never be chained to a locality even as a social custom like marriage | 
with a cousin is 


чч Вата. काव्यकरणं मातुळेयभगिनिविवाहवत देशधरमंतया व्यवस्थापयितुं 
THR, | 


Hence he repudiates the old nomenclature Vaidarbhi, Gaudi, etc, and styles his 
ritis, Sukumüra, Vicitra and Madhyama, the elegant, the ornate and the mixed, Ас 
cording to Dandin and Vámana the styles were differentiated from one another by the 
presence or absence of excellences. In the opinion of Rudrata the differentiating 
criterion consisted in the presence or absence of compounds. As a result of the two 
views the excellences came to be closely associated with compounds, ojas in. parti- 
cular being regarded as dependent on long compounds. The writers of Dhvanyaloka 
cleared the issue by showing that the excellences depended entirely on Rasa and were 
independent of compounds as also of choice of letters. These latter made for what 
they called Samghafand or arrangement of words and letters which should not be 
confused with excellences. Thus the different concepts came to be disentangled and 
defined and we feel obliged to Dr. LAHIRI [or the detailed account he has given us 
of the vicissitudes of these concepts through long centuries from Bharata to Jagan- 





D. K. KELKAR 


CORRECTIONS 


Р. 230, read epi Indikén for epi Indikéen 
P. 344, (middle of page) read In 1923 jor In 1918 


THE FIRST SERMON OF THE BUDDHA 
By 
N. AIYASWAMI SASTRI 


The Wheel of Law, Dharmacakra, is considered to be the first Sermon 
delivered at Benares by the Buddha just after obtaining the perfect Enlight- 
enment, sanıyaksambodhi. There have been several versions of the Ser- 
mon in different languages, Päli, Sanskrit, Tibetan and Chinese, etc. The 
Päli version is found in the Suttapitaka (Samyutta-Nikdya, Vol. V, pp. 420- 
424), as an independent Sütra and in the Vinayapitaka, (Vol. 1. pp. 10-12) 
as a part of the Mahavagga. There are two versions of it in Sanskrit, one 
forming part of the Makévastu (ed. E. SENART, Vol. IIT, pp. 330-335) and 
the other of the Lalitavistara (ed. S. LEFMAN, pp. 416-418). It has, at 
least, five versions in Tibetan; 1, Dulva IV, ff. 64-67 ; 2 Dul XI, 69-72: 
3, Mdo. XXVI, 88-91; 4, Mdo. XXVI, 431-434 ; 5, Mdo. XXX 427-432. 
We have, at present, two translations in Chinese, one made by An.shu.kao 
of the Eastern Han dynasty, A.D. 25-220 (NANJIo No. 657), and the other 
by Ltsih, A.D. 710 of the Thaü dynasty, A.D. 618-907 (NANJIO No, 658) 
The Tibetan version contained in Mdo. XXX, 427-432, Dharmac: krapra- 
vartanasütra, according to its colophon, is a direct translation of the Pali 
version ; whereas the version in Mdo. AXVI, 431-434, Dharmacakrasütra is 
a translation of some independent Indian treatise of that name. The trans- 
lation found in Mdo: XXVI, 88-91, is a part of the Abhiniskramanasiitra 
and other two versions contained in Dul. IV, 64-67. and AI, 69-72 are also 
parts of some other treatises of the Vinaya class 





A careful and critical study of all these versions enables us to classify 
them into three main classes :— 


I.. The -Tibetan version in Mdo. XXVI, 431-434, Dharma- 
cakrasūtra together with that in Dul. XI, and the Chinese 
version af I-tsin 


II. The version in Mdo. XXVI, 88-91, Abhiniskramapasütra together 
with that in Dul. IV. 


Ill. The Pāli version and its Tibetan translation. All other versions 
in Sanskrit and Chinese may be brought under this class. 


The following parallel analysis of their contents will show the main 
differences that have been found in each class of the versions : 
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КОЛАЙ A трг SUS т с ЖАШ SS 
Crass I Crass II | Crass III 
I. Two Extremes and Il. Ditto 


I. 12 Aspects of the 
Four Truths. 

II. Buddhas  adver- 
tising of his Enligh- 
tenment 


ПІ. a. Kaupdinyas 
awakening of the 
Spiritual Eye, 

—b. Naming of Kau- 
ndinya as Ajñāta- 
kaundinya. 


IV. Devas exclama- 
tion at hearing the 


V. Naming 
Sermon. 


(IIL. b.) 


of 


VI. 


a Middle Path. 

II. The necessity for 
delivering the ser- 
mon twice by the 
Buddha. 

(See VIII below.) 


HI. Ditto. 


IV. Ditto 


Ditto. 


VII. Ditto. 


(V. b.) 


VIII. Description of 
the nature of 
Four Truths. 

(As a separate 


Dharmaparyáya). 


IX. Awakening 
the Spiritual Eye. 


of 


П. Description of the 
nature of the Four 
Truths. 


III. Ditto. 


IV. Ditto. 


V. a. Only 
VII). 


(b. in- 


VL Ditto. 


VIL Naming of Kau- 
mdinya as Ajfata- 
kaundinya. (Omitted 
in the Chinese) 

Ш.) 
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It is clear from the above analysis that in Class I, the Sermon, in 
words of the Buddha, contains mere enumeration of the Four Truths into 
twelve aspects and declaration of Kaundinya's awakening and nothing else 
In Class II we find besides the above, the Buddha speaking of the two ex- 
tremes to be avoided and a middle course to be resorted to, and also describ- 
ing the nature of the Four Truths in a separate Dharmaparyáya as though 
he was pressed to do so by his disciples ; while in Class III we see that even 
that description has been incorporated in the Sermon itself. 

It is very difficult to answer the question how such differences arose out 
of the one version of the Sermon which has been supposed to be delivered 
by the Buddha. I assume, however, that those differences might have been 
in vogue from the time of the Buddha himself and formed three modes of 
preaching the Sermon by the Buddha on different occasions. There is no 
lack of evidence to show the possibility of the above assumption. For, the 
Buddha is said, in the Mehdévasiu, to have preached the Sermon four times ; 
while in the Abhiniskramanasütra he is reported to have delivered it twice.! 
Is it not possible, therefore, that he did so not on one occasion only, but on 
different occasions ? If we take it for granted, it 1s equally possible that the 
forms of preaching of the Sermon have been at variation on different occasions. 
I, tnerefore, consider it probable that the three different versions, in main, have 
been in vogue from the time of the Buddha himself, though they have 
been modified in later periods, with some additions and omissions, 

But M. FEER, on the other hand, who has translated the Tibetan ver- 
sions into French and also compared them with the Pali and Sanskrit ver- 
sions, has given expression to the opinion that the Dharmacakrasütra is 
only an extract from, and mutilation of, the Pali version. This opinion 
seems to be based on the assumption that the originals of the Buddhist 
Canon were in Pali and all similar treatises in Sanskrit, etc. were only re- 
ductions of the Pali works. Recent discoveries and researches have proved 
it certain that such an assumption is no more valid and the Sanskrit and 
other Buddhist works may also be of independent origin and equal antiquity 

In the following pages I have made an attempt to render into Sanskrit 
the five Tibetan versions which I have grouped into three main classes as 
above described, and published them in order together with the English 
translations of the two Chinese versions. As there does not exist much 
difference between the versions in Mdo. XXVI, 431-434 and Dul. ХІ, 69-72 
only the former is rendered into Sanskrit in full, minor differences contained 
in the latter being noted in the footnotes together with the Tibetan equiva- 
lents of the important technical terms. Similarly in the case of Mdo. XXVI, 
88-91 and Dul. IV, 64-67, only the former is rendered in full and small varia- 
tions of Dul. are given in the footnotes. With regard to the Tibetan trans- 
lation of the Pali version, I have translated it into Sanskrit, not into Pali 











1. See below and ROCKHILL, The Life of the Buddha, p. 37. 
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because Pali is not so familiar as Sanskrit to the Orientalists in general. I 
have added to my Sanskrit translation of this version comparative notes 
showing all the differences between the Pali and Tibetan verona. The Pali 
and Chinese versions differ widely from each other almost in every respect 
and I have noted in the footnotes only very important differences between 
का. 

For the originals of the Tibetan translations, I have made use of the 
Aylographs of Narthan Edition of the Kanjur preserved in the Adyar Lib- 
rary and for the Chinese translations, the Tripitaka in Chinese of the Taisho 
Edition. 


धमे चक्रस्र्रम्‌ ˆ 
॥ नमः सर्वज्ञाय ॥ 


І. ця аат заці чеч, аай भगवान बुद्धों वाराणस्यां विहरति सम ऋषिबदने! 
सृगदावेः। अथ भगवान्‌ TAT FATE | 


( २) इदं दुःखमारयसत्यमिति मे* भिक्षवः पूर्वमाश्रृतेषु धमेंषु योनिशो “मनसिकाराचक्षुरुदपादि । 
ज्ञानं विद्या, बुद्धिः" बोधिरुदपादि ॥ (२) अयं दुःखसमुदयः ( ३ ) अयं दुःखनिरोधः ( ४ ) इयं 
दुःखनिरोधगामिनी” प्रतिपद्‌ इति मे भिक्षवः पूरवमाश्रुतेषु धर्मेषु योनिशो मनसिकारा्क्षुर्दपादि । जञानं, 
विद्या, बुद्धि: बोधिरुदपादि ॥ 

(^4) तत्‌ खळ दुःखमायसत्यं परिज्ञेयममिजानांमि* इति मे भिक्षवः पूर्वमाधतेष qd 
योनिशो मनसिकाराचक्षुरुदपादि, ज्ञानं, विद्या, बुद्धिः बोधिरुदपादि। ( ६) तत्‌ खळ दुःखसमुदय 
आयेसत्यं प्रहातव्यमभिजानामि इति मे भिक्षवः पूर्वमाश्रुतेषु ध्ेषु योनिशो मनसिकाराचक्षुरुदपादि । 
ज्ञनं, विद्या, बुद्धिः, बोधिरुइपादि । ( ७ ) तत्‌ खलु दुःखनिरोधः आयैसत्यं साक्षात्करतेव्यममिजानामि 


* Kanjur, Mdo, XXVI, ff. 431b, 4-434a4. The beginning of this translation 
runs as follows : Rgya gar skad du | Dharmacakrasütra | Bod skad du | 
Chos kyi hkhor loi mdo | This translation agrees with that found in the Dulva XI, 
ff. 69b, 3-72a, 3, where it simply begins: भगवान्‌ बुद्धों वाराणस्थामषिवदने मृगदावे 
विहरति स्म । 

1. dran sron smra bai-'=ysvacena. So also Dul. XL М. FEER says that 
smiravg is a translation of vadana. See JA. 1870, p. 392. The Mahavastu has both 
"wadana (Vols. I, 322, 324, 330; IIL 330, 333, 337) and "patama (Vol. III, 323, 
328) Rsipatama is explained there thus : 3 УЯ पतिता ऋषिपतनम ı (Vol І, 357). 

2. Ti dags kyi nags = mygavana. So alo D. XL Its alternative form is 
mrgadäya. The Mahävastu has Mrgadüya is explained there thus: 
मृगाणां दागो दिनो सगदायोति ऋषिपत्तनम (Vol, I, p. 366) 

3. =ina sdei. D. XI, bhikzupastcaka- dge slo [йа po dag la. 

4. D. omits me . 

5. tshul bshin yid la pyas pa па'= "siküre, or "kurvatah. 

6. = rtogs pà 

7. = sdug bsgħal hgog par Арто bai lam. D. MI," gam vir ürgah- ' 

Se MND pat lin. amy yamar g hgyur 

B. -—nas mfon par á&es pas D, XI ümits suns 

9. D. XI reads kun hbyun be, Read hgog ba for it. 
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इति मे मिक्षवः पूर्वमाभृतेषु धर्मेपु योनिशों मनसिकाराचक्षुरूपादि । ज्ञनं, विद्या, बुद्धिः, बोधिरुदपादि ॥ 
( ८ ) तत्‌ खळ दुःखनिरोधगामिनी?” प्रतिपद आरयसत्यं भावयितन्यममिजानामि इति मे भिक्षव 
पूवमाध्चतेषु घमेषु योनिशो मनसिकाराचक्षुरुदपादि, जञानं, विद्या, बुदिः, बोधिर्दपादि । 

(९) तत्‌ खळ दुःखमार्यसत्यं परिज्ञातमभिजानामि इति मे मिक्षवः पूर्वमाश्न॒तेषु धर्मेष 
योनिशो मनसिकारात्‌ चक्षुरुदपादि, जञानं, विद्या, बुद्धिः बोधिरुदपादि । (१० ) तत्‌ खळ दु:खसमुदय 
आयसत्यं प्रहीणमभिजानामि इति मे भिक्षवः पूर्वमाश्रृतेषु धर्मेषु योनिञ्ञो मनसिकारात चक्षुरुदपादि । 
ज्ञानं, विद्या, बुद्धिः बोघिरुदपादि । ( ११) तत्‌ खळ दुःखनिरोध आर्यसत्यं साक्षात्कतमसिजानामि 
इति मे भिक्षवः पूर्वमाश्रतेष धर्मेषु योनिशो मनसिक्ारात्‌ चक्चुच्दपादि । ज्ञानं, विद्या बुद्धिः, 
` बोधिरुद्पादि । ( १२ ) तत्‌ खळ दुःखनिरोधगामिनो” प्रतिपद आर्यसत्यं भावितमभिजानामि इति मे 
भिक्षवः पूवमाश्रुतेषु धमेंषु योनिशो मनसिङारात्‌ चक्षुरुदपादि, ज्ञानं, विद्या, बुद्धिः बोधिरुदपादि ॥ 

I यावन्मे भिक्षवः एषु चतृषु आयंसत्येषु एवं त्रिपरिवर्तं атты! чыч, я 
ज्ञानं, न विद्या, न gie: नन बोधिरुदपादि । न तावदे ATREA समारकात सनब्नहाकांत सश्रमण- 
ब्राम्हगप्रजाकात्‌ सदेवमनुष्यकादस्मात! मुक्त: नि:सत:!! frre: प्रमुक्तः '*अविपर्ययचित्तविशिष्ट: | 
"न चाहं भिक्षवः अनुत्तरां सम्यर्संबोधिमभिसंबुद्ध इति प्रतयज्ञासिषम्‌ । यतो मे भिक्षवः एषु 
चतृषु आयेसत्येषु एवं त्रिपरिवतं द्वादाकारं' चक्षुरुदपादि, ज्ञानं, विद्या, बुद्धिः बोधिरूदपादि । ततोऽहं 
सदेवकाडोकात्‌ समारत सन्रह्मकात्‌ सश्रमणत्राह्मणप्रजायाः सदेवमनुष्यकादस्मातः मुक्तः निःसृतः 
वियुक्त:? प्रमुक्तः अविपयेयचित्तविश्षिष्टः” । अथाहं भिक्षवः अनुत्तरां सम्यकसंबो धिममिसम्बुद्ध इति 
प्रत्वासिषम ॥ 

IT akaa qà उक्ते आयुष्मतः कौण्डिन्यस्य अष्टानां देवकोटीनां च,ॐ विरजे 
as धर्मचक्षुरुपादि । अथ भगवान आयुष्मन्तं कौण्डिन्यमाह। आजानासि धर्मी ननु भो 
कौण्डिन्य" । सर्वे भगवन्‌**। आजानासि धर्मे ननु भो कौण्डिन्य आजानासि ननु । सर्व सुगत 
सवम्‌“ । आयुष्मता कौण्डिन्येन धर्मस्य आङ्ञातत्वात्‌ आयुष्मतः ऋण्डिन्यस्य आज्ञातकौण्डिन्य इत्यधि- 
ач тача 





10. D. XI *hgyur pai lam. 

ll. = lan gsum du bzlas te rnams pa becu gis su bskor bai. D. XL "rmam 
pa bcw Fis pai. 

12. D. XI, "brähmmaprajät (7) "bram jei skye дры dañ beas. 

13. These words may also be put in the locative case 

14. = fies par hbyusi ba. D. XI, Буин ba. 

15. = mi ldan pa. D. XI, bral ba. 

16. = phyin ci log dañ bral bai sems kyis man du Enas pa. 

17. D. XI adds tāvar. 

18. Ibid. added, bzuh sie- agrhnam. 

19. lbid. omitted viyukta. 

20. ika brgyad khri = asfadevayutandm, 

21. -kau ndi nya khyod kyis chos kun Ses sam. D. AL, Ko hu din nya. 

£2. -bcom idan hdas kun hthsal lags so. 

23. DAI omits ajámüsi namu. 

24. Ibid. omitted затрат. 

25. Ishig. bla dags. This etymology of the word &jfüta kaundinya is not 
mentioned in the Mahavastw and Lalitavistara. D. Al, ‘iti mama dsaktam = 
mih- .....; $es par bya bar chags so. 
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ГУ आयुष्मान्‌ कौण्डिन्यो धर्माज्ञाता” इति अन्तरिक्षयक्षा शब्दमनुभ्रावर्यान्त स्म। 
घोषमुदीरयन्ति स्म^। मारियाः; भगवता वाराणस्यां? ऋषिवदने खृगदावे त्रिपरिवर्तं द्वादशाकारं धर्म- 
चक्कं *प्रवतितमप्रवतितं धार्मिकेण श्रमणेन वा ब्राह्मणेन वा देवेन बा मारेण वा ब्रह्मणा वा केनचित्‌ 
लोके सहधर्मेण'' बहुजनहिताय बहुजनसुखाय लोकानुकम्पायै देवानां मनुष्याणाचार्थाय हिताय सुखाय। 
देवकायः अभिवधिष्यते असुरक्रायः हास्यते इति। अन्तरिक्षयक्षाणां दाब्दं श्रत्वा नभ्राः* यक्षाः 
चतुर्महाराजिककायाः त्रयस्तिज्ञाः देवाः | यामाः स्तुषिता निर्माणरता:” परनिर्मितवशवार्तिनों देवा: 
तेन क्षणेन* तेन लयेन* तेन मुहूर्तेन*! तेन क्षणेन*, तेन ल्येन*? तेन मुहतेन*! यावत्‌ ब्रह्मलोकं 
झब्दमनुश्रावयन्ति स्म। ब्रह्मकायिका देवा अपि” झाब्दमनुश्रावयन्ति स्म घोषमुदीरयन्ति 
स्म। मारिषाः | भगवता वाराणस्याझ्रषिवदने खृगदावे लिपरिवर्त द्वादाकारं धर्मचकं प्रवर्तितं कदाप्य- 
प्रवर्तितं धार्मिकेण श्रमणेन वा ब्राह्मणेन वा देवेन वा मारेण वा ब्रह्मणा वा केनचित्‌ लोके सह धर्मेण 
बहुजनहिताय बहुजनसुखाय लोकानुकम्पायै देवानां मनुष्याणाञ्चार्थाय हिताय सुखाय । देवकायः 
असिवर्थिव्यते असुरकायः हास्यते इति ॥ 

МУ भगवता वाराणस्यां ऋषिवदने मृगदावे त्रिपरिवर्त/ द्वादशाकारं धर्मचके “सहपर्म 
प्रबर्तितम्‌। अतोऽस्य धर्मपयायस्य धर्मचकप्रवतेनमिति अधिवचनं* परज्ञाप्यते ॥ 


धर्मचक्रसूत्रं ачпа 








26. D. XL आयुष्मता कौण्डिन्येन धर्मे आज्ञाते । 

27. = sa blai gnod sbyin rnams. 

2B. = sgra sgrogs par byed de | ......shes pa dbyams sgrags so | D. XI, 
शब्द्मुदीरयन्ति स्म । घोषमनुश्रावयन्ति स्म । = sgra phywü shim dbyans rjes su brgrags pa. 

29. D. XL अस्यां वाराणस्याम । 

30. Ibid. added amudharma- chos daá hthum pa. 

31. chos dam hthun par, lit. dharmänulomyena. 


42. = nam (m)khah la rgyu bai gnod sbyin. D. XI, bar smaá la spyod pai 


33. = rgyal chem bshi poi rigs | D. XI, चतुर्महाराजिका Za: = rgyal chen bshi 
pai lha mams | 
34. = sum cu risa шит poi tha | D. XI omits deva — 


THAIS. 
35. - hthab bral D. XI, ...... ba rmams 
36. =dgah Iden, D. XI omits tusita. 
37. = hphrul dgah. D. XL, ....., ba rnams. 


38. = раан hphrul dba byed kyi lha rmams, D. XI omits dera- 
byed kyis. 
(?)-than cig de. 
(?)-yun tsam de | D. XI? ...... yud tsam de, 
= tshans rigs Kyi lha rmams. D. XI rigs pai 
D. XI omits api. 
Ibid. lam gsum gyi bar du belas fe, 
-chos daù ldan. D. XI, chos dañ hihun pa. 
D. XI omits आअधिवचनं प्रज्ञप्यते । 


PRESR ESS 
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THE WHEEL oF Law* 
thrice-repeated and spoken by the Buddha 
(Buddhabhasita triparivarta dharmacakrasütra.) 


І. Thus have I heard. The Blessed One (Bhagavan, Po chia fan) 
once stayed in the Dear park in the Rsipatana at Benares ( po lo ni). Then 
the Blessed One addressed five Bhiksus (bi ch'u) saying: 

O Bhiksus, the concentration of the mind in conformity with the princi 
ple (yoniso manasikara) upon dharmas that have been heard, that this is a 
misery, a Truth of Saints (duhkham äryasatyam) can give rise to the eye, 
knowledge, illumination and Enlightenment. (bodhi). 

O Bhiksus, the concentration of the mind in conformity with the princi- 
ple that this is the cause of misery, a Truth of Saints (duhkhasamudaya 
aryasalyadharma), putting an end to the misery (duhkhanirodha aryasal ya- 
dharma) and Path leading to put an end to the misery ( duhkhanirodhaga- 
mini pralipal Gryasatyadharma), can give rise to the eye, knowledge, illumi- 
nation and Enlightenment. 


O Bhiksus, the concentration of the mind in conformity with the prin- 
cipie upon dharmas that have been heard, that this misery, a Truth of 
Saints is a dharma which I understand as “to be known” (evam parijne- 
yom) can give rise to the eye, knowledge, illumination and enlightenment. 

O Bhiksus, the concentration of the mind ......, that this cause of 
misery, a Truth of Saints, is a dharma which I understand as ‘to be гь. 
moved' (eram prahatavyam) can give rise to the DER quur асы 

O Bhiksus, the concentration of the mind ...... ‚ that this putting an 
end to the misery, a Truth of Saints, is a dharma which I understand as 
“to be realised" (evam säkzätkarlauyam) can give rise to the eye ...... . 

O Bhiksus, the concentration of the mind , that this Path lead- 
ing to put an end to the misery, a Truth of Saints, is a dharma which I 
understand as “to be practised" (evam abhyasitavyam) can give rise to the 


O Bhiksus, the concentration of the mind ........ ‚ that this misery, a 
Truth of Saints, is a dharma which I understand as "it has been known 
to me" (eram jrálam) can give rise to the eye ....... 

O Bhiksus, the concentration of the mind , that this cause of 
misery, a Truth of Saints, is a dharma which I understand as "it has been 
removed by me" (evam prahinam) can give rise to the eye ....... 

O Bhikşus, the concentration of the mind . that this putting an 
end to the misery, a Truth of Saints, is a dharma which I understand as “ it 








* This translation is based on the Tripitaka in Chinese, Taisho Ed. Vol. II, 
No. 110. 
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has been realised by me" (ерат зак Анат) сап give rise to the eye 


© Bhiksus, the concentration of the mind ......, that this Path leading to 
put an end to the misery, a Truth of Saints, is a dharma which I under- 
stand as "it has been practised by me" (eram abhyasitam) can give rise 
to the eye 


II. If, O Bhiksus, I did not understand the thrice-repeated twelve as- 
pects of the Four Truths of Saints, and I could not obtain the eye, know- 
ledge, illumination and Enlightenment ; then I could not part from the gods, 
demons, Brahman, éramapas (sha-men), brahmanas and all other worlds, my 
mind not being separated from defilements and obtaining deliverance ; and I 
eould not claim that I obtained the Supreme Enlightenment (anuttamabodhi). 


Because, O Bhiksus, І understood the thrice-repeated 12 aspects of 
the Four Truths of Saints, and was able to obtain the eye, knowledge, illumina- 
tion and Enlightenment, I am parted from the gods, demons, Brah- 
man, Sramanas, brihmanas and all other worlds, my min being separated 
from defilements and obtaining deliverance ; and I am able to proclaim that 
I obtained the Supreme Enlightenment. 


III. When the Blessed One was speaking this Dharma, the Ayusmiin 
Kaundinya (Atao ch'en ju) and 80 millions of gods received the Spiritual 
Eye (dharma caksus) free from passions and defilements (virajam vila- 
malam). The Buddha addressed Kaundinya: Have you realised this 
Dharma or not? Не replied, I have realised, O Blessed One. Have you 
realised or not? I have realised, O Sugata. Because Kaundinya has well 
realised the Dharma, his name will be Ajüata Kaundinya (Ajo-Kiao ch'en- 
ju). Ajiéta is one who well realises the objects (атіћа). 


IV. At that time Yaksas (yao ch'a) dwelling on earth, having heard 
the Buddha's preaching, voiced a great voice, addressing men and gods, O 
Benevolents, you should know that the Blessed One stays in the Dear park 
in the Rsipatana at Benares and widely preaches the Wheel of Law, thrice- 
repeated and into 12 aspects; hence gods, demons, Brahman, Sramanas, 
brähmapas and other world will greatly flourish and all those who move in 
the plane of Brahman (brahmacárinas) will quickly reach the peaceful and 
deep plane, Nirvana ; and men and gods will flourish and asuras will perish. 
All the gods of heaven (antariksa) and four Mahäräjikas heard and knew 
the address made thus by those Yaksas. So also (did) mutually the gods 
of the six kàma world within a moment and also made their vcicss heart 
within a moment up to the gods, brahmans. All the brahmans having heard 
it, again uttered the words widely spread as before. 

V. Therefore this Sütra is 
parivaria-dharmacakrasiitra). 


Then five Bhiksus, men and gods, havi 
Buddha, were rejoiced and revered (it). 


called a Wheel of Law thrice-repeated (tri- 


ng heard the preaching of the 


LI 
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[ अभिनिष्क्रमणसूचे 


I. अथ भगवानः पञ्चवरगीयान्‌' भिक्षूनाह । द्वाविमावन्तौं भिक्षवः प्रत्रजितेन ने सेवितव्यौर न 
निषेवितन्यो? नोपासितच्यौ*। कतमौ द्वौ । यः कामेषु कामकुशलानुयोगः' हीनः झाम्य:" अनार्य: 
पृथग्जनिकः। यद्चात्मङ्कमथानुयोगः? दुःखः अनायः अनर्थसंहितः" । इमौ द्वावन्तौ युष्माभिरनोप- 
seat । [ किन्तु ] मध्यमा प्रतिपद चक्षुष्करणी ज्ञानकरणीः उपशमनीः' अभिन्ञासंबोधिनिर्वाण- 
भूता "। कतमा मध्यमा प्रतिपद्‌ । आर्यः अष्टाङ्किको मार्ग :। (१) सम्यक्‌ इष्टिः (२) सम्यक्‌ 
संकल्पः (३) सम्यक्‌ वाक्‌ (४) सम्यक्‌ कर्मान्तः (५) सम्यगाजीवः (६) सम्यग्न्यायामः 
(७) सम्यकू स्मृतिः (८) सम्यक्‌ समाधि: ॥ 


П. भगवान्‌ पञचवर्गीयाणां मिक्षुणां प्रतिज्ञाप्येनानेन प्रतिज्ञापनमकरोत्‌। पञ्चवर्गीयेषु सिक्षुष 
gana ale" Sa वितीणें त्रयः पिण्डाय नगरं पाबिक्षन्‌ । यत्रिसतिलेञ्चम । तत्‌ षण्णां 
जीवनमकरोत्‌। पञ्चवर्गीयाणां' त्रयाणां भिक्षूणां भगवता अपराह्ः' उपदेशे वितीर्णे द्वौ पिण्डाय 
नगरं प्राविक्नताम्‌ । यत्‌ द्वाभ्यां लब्धे तत्‌ पञ्चानां जौवनमकरोत्‌ । तथागतस्तु पूर्वा एवाभुङ्ग ॥ 










* Kanjur, Мао, XXVI, ff. 88b-91b, 4. This translation agrees with that found 
in the Dulva IV, ff. 64a. 5-873, 7. 


= Ina sdei. 
— bastem bar mi bya | D. IV, rien | 
— bsüen par mi bya. 
= bsäen bskur mi bya | 
— hdod pai bsod nams kyi rjes su brison pa | D. IV, kamapindanuyoga(?) 

6. = йан pa. 

7. = tha chad. 

B. = ma tabs = so so skye ba. 

9. = bdag fid dub pa la rjes su brison pa | 

10. (?) -gmod pa dan Idan pa 

Il, = mi rien par | this sentence may also 7९०५ युष्माभिरनुपक्रम्य मध्यमा प्रति- 
TI l 

12. = mig byed pa. 

13. = ye Jes byed pa. 

14. = Яе bar shi bar hgyur ba. 

l5. = mion par íes pa das | rdsogs par byad chub ba dan | mya man nas hdas 
par hgyur ba yod de. 

16. The following are the Tib. equivalents of the 8 angas: l, yam dag pai lta 
ba. 2, yan dag pai rtog pa. 3, yah dag pai mag, 4, yan dag pai las kyi mthah. 
о, yan dag pai htsho ba. 6, yan dag pai risol ba. 7, yan dag pai dram pa. 8, yan 


fps 


dag pol tin ne hdsin 

17. = sna dro. 

18. = gdams nag 

19. Xyl reads iWa sdei rmams kyis. Read kyi for kyis in conformity 
with D. IV, 

20. = phyi dro. 


ж 
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III. अध भगवान्‌ प्चवर्गीयान सिक्षनाहे । 


(१) इदं दुःखमायेसत्यमिति मे भिक्षवः पूर्वमाश्रतेषु WW योनिशो मनसिकारात्‌ः चश्चु- 
чї! ч, єп, बुद्धि: बोधिरुदपादे ॥ ( ९ ) अये दुःखसमुदयः ( ३ ) अयं दुःखनिरोधः 
( ४ ) इयं दुःखनिरोधगामिनी प्रतिपदः इति मे भिक्षवः पूर्वेमाश्चतेघु धर्मेषु योनिशो मनसिकारात्‌ः 
चक्षुरुदपादि । ज्ञानं विद्या बुद्धिः बोपिरुदपादि ॥ (५ ) तत्‌ खल दुःखमार्यसत्य परिज्ञेयममिजानामिःः 
इति मे मिक्षवः... । ( ६) तत्‌ खळ दुःखसमुदय आर्यसत्य प्रहातव्यममिजानामि इति मे भिक्षवः... । 
(5) तत्‌ खळ दुःखनिरोध आर्यसत्य साक्षात्क्तेन्यममिजानामि इति मे भिक्षवः ... ... । 
( < ) तत्‌ खलु दुःखनिरोधगामिनी प्रतिपद, आयेसत्यं भावयितन्यमभिजानामि इति मे भिक्षवः... । 
( ९) तत्‌ खळु दुःखमार्यसत्यं परिज्ञातमभिजानामि इति मे भिक्षवः ... ...। ( १०) तत्‌ खलु 
gauge ama प्रहीणमभिजानामि इति मे भिक्षवः ...। (११) तत्‌ खळ दुःखनिरोध 
आर्येसत्यं साक्षात्कृतमभिजानामि इति मे भिक्षवः ... ...। ( १२) तत्‌ खळ दुःखनिरोधगामिनी 
प्रतिपद्‌ आर्यसत्य भावितमभि जानामि इति मे सिक्षवः ... ... ॥ 





IV. यावन्मे भिक्षवः एषु चतृषु आर्यसत्येषु एवं त्रिपरिवर्तं द्रादशाकारं चक्षुनोदपादि। न 
ज्ञान, न विद्या न बुद्धिः न बोधिरुदपादि। न तावदहं सदेवकाहलोकात समारब्रद्माकात्‌* सश्रमणब्राह्मण- 
प्रजायाः सदेवभनुघ्यक्ञादशमान्मुक्तो निस्स॒तो वियुक्तः प्रमुक्तः अविपर्ययचित्तबिश्निष्टः । न चाहे भिक्षवः 
अनुत्तरां सम्यक संवोधिममिसंबुद इति प्रत्यज्ञासिषम्‌ । यतो मे भिक्षवः cup चतृषु आरयसत्येषु 
एवे त्रिपरिवर्तं द्वादशाकारं चक्षुरुदपादि । ज्ञाने, विद्या, बुद्धिः बोघिरुदपादि । ततोऽहद सदेवकाङरोकात्‌ 
समारब्रह्कात्‌? सश्रमणब्राह्मणप्रजायाः सदेवमनुष्यकादस्मान्मुक्तो निस्सरणयुक्तः” प्रमुक्तः अविपर्ययः 
चितविदषिष्ट :। अथाइ भिक्षवः अनुत्तरां सम्यक संबोषिमभिसंबुद्ध इति प्रत्यज्ञासिषम्‌ । 





V. तस्मिन्‌ धर्मपयाये उक्ते आयुष्मतः कौण्डिन्यस्यः अष्टानां देवकोरीनां च विरजं वीतमळं 
THAT | अथ भगवान्‌ आयुष्मन्तं कौण्डिन्यमाह । आजानासि धर्म ननु भो कौण्डिन्य । सर्व 
भगवन्‌ । आजानासि W^ ननु भो कौण्डिन्य आजानासि ननु। सर्वं सुगत सर्वम्‌। आयुष्मता 
कोण्डिन्येन ध्माज्ञातत्वात्‌ आयुष्मान्‌ आज्ञातकीण्डिन्य ыча тате! 


VI. आयुष्मान्‌ ऋण्डिन्यो धर्माज्ञाता इति अन्तरिक्षयक्षाः *ब्दमनुभ्रावयन्ति स्म। 
घोषमुदीरयन्ति स्म DA मारिषा: भगवता वाराणस्यां ऋषिवदने मृगदावे त्रिपरि द्वादशाकारं धर्मच 
रवर्तितमप्रबर्तितं धार्मिकेण श्रमणेन वा ब्राह्मणेन वा देवेन वा मारेण वा ब्रह्माणा बा केनचि [ लोके 
सह धर्मेण, बहुजनहिताय बहुजनसुखाय लोकानुङम्पायै देवमनुष्याणामर्थाय हिताय सुखाय । 





Lit. "sikäre, or "kurvatah. 

= sdug bsmal hgog par hgro bai lam. 

= Has muon par Ses pas. 

D. IV reads sabrahmakád omitting the word mara, 

Ibid. JANER, AATE । 

= nes par byun ba dan idan pa | D. IV, निम्स॒तः वियुक्तः 
— Kau ndi nya | D. IV, Ko hu di nya. ne 
Ibid., dharma is omitted. 

Іна, зата бет इति कौण्डन्य इति ८० 


= sgra sprogs par byed de | ...... shes dbyans bsgrags so. 


SBESEBPBBT 
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देवकायः' अभिवार्धिष्यतें आसुरकाय: परिहास्यते इति । अन्तरिक्षयक्षाणां झब्दं श्रत्वा नभश्वरा यक्षा: 
चतुर्महाराजिककायाः त्रयक्िंशाः देवाः यामास्तुषिताः निर्माणरताः परनिर्मितबशवार्तनो देवास्तेनःः 
क्षणेन तेन लयेन तेन मुहूर्तेन यावत्‌ ब्रह्मलोके दाच्दमनुक्षाबयन्ति स्म। ब्रद्माकायिकाः देवा अपि 
आाब्दमनुश्नावयन्ति स्म। घोषमुदौरयन्ति स्म। मारिषाः भगवता वाराणस्यामृषिवद्ने सृगदाचे . .. ॥ 


VIL भगवता वाराणस्याख्षिबद्ने खगदावे чя ате чача неча 
प्रवर्तितम्‌ । अतोऽस्य धर्मपयोयस्य ध्मंचकप्रबर्तनमिति अधिवचनं म्ज्ञप्यते ॥ 


४. अथ भगवान ट्रितीय *घुनः पञ्चवर्गौयानः सिक्षनाह । इमानि मिक्षवः चत््वायाय- 
सत्यानि । कतमानि चत्वारि । दुःखमायसत्यम्‌। दुःखसमृदयः दुःखनिरोधः दुःखनिरोधगामिनी च प्रति 
पद्‌ आयेसत्यम्‌ । दुःखमायैसत्ये कतमत्‌ । जातिदुःखम्‌ । जरा दुःखम्‌ । व्याधिदःखम्‌ । मरणं दुःखम्‌ । 
BARGA) gan आप्रियैस्संयोगोः दुःखम्‌ । यदिष्टं प्रार्थितं न लभ्यते at 1 
संक्षेपेण पञ्चोपादानस्कन्धा दुःखम्‌ । तस्य॒ परिज्ञेयत्वात्‌ आरयोऽशाङ्गिको aril भावयितन्यः ॥ 
कतमदुःखसमुदय आसत्यम्‌। तृष्णा पौनभेविक्री नन्दिरागसहगता तत्र तत्राभिनन्दिनी । तस्य 
प्रहेयत्वात्‌^ आर्योऽश्राङ्गिको मागों भावयितव्यः ॥ कतमहूःखनिरोध आर्यसत्यम्‌। या तृष्णा पौनर्भविकी 
नन्दीरागसहृगता तन्न तत्राभिनन्दिनी। तथ्या एवाशेपषाया: प्रह्मणं, त्याग: чеп п? क्षय: 
бат" Вч зчта: झामः*। तस्य साक्षात्करतेन्यत्वात्‌ आयोऽटाङ्गको मार्गो भावयितव्यः ॥ 
कतमदुःखनिरोधगामिनी प्रतिपद आयैसत्यम्‌। तयथा आयोंऽशाङ्किको मा्गः। सम्यम्दष्टिः । सम्यक्‌ 

सङ्कल्पः सम्यर्बाक्‌ सम्यक्कमान्तः सम्यगाजीवः सम्यर्व्यायामः सम्यक्‌ स्मृतिः सम्यक समाधिः। अय- 
मेव भावयितब्यः ॥ 


IX. अस्मिन्‌ धर्मपर्याये उक्ते आयुष्मतः आज्गातकौण्डिन्यस्य *'अनुपादानमास्रवचित्त 
विमुक्तम्‌ । पञ्चवर्गीयाणां भिक्षणामरोषाणां धर्मेषु“ विरजं वीतमलं धर्मचक्षुर्दभूत ॥ 


Read lhai ris for—rigs in the Xyl. with D. IV. 
This phrase is repeated thrice. D. IV repeats twice, 
(2)-lam gis su yam. 
= sdug pa dan bral ba. 
— mi sdug ba dan phrad pa 
= gan hdod pa bisal te ma ried pa 
D. IV omits tat. 
= mdor na 
= yañ srid pai sted pa dgah bai hdod chags dam Idan ba de dan de la 
minon par haod pa ste 
40. Read spas bya bai phyir for spar bai phyir 
41. 1. ТҮ, тлом par dgah ba — .abhinandini 
42. = bor 
43. = bsal. 
4. = žad pa 
45. = hded chags dam bral ba. 
46. (F?) = nub pa. 
47. = len pa med par. 
48. D. IV omits dha:mesu. 


винин ие 
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॥ नम आयंरत्नत्रयाय ॥ 





P 1. एवे मया शुतम्‌। एकस्मिन्‌ समये भगवान्‌ वाराणस्यां विहरति सम ऋषिपततने! 
राचः || 


2. अथ भगवान्‌ पञ्चवगायान्‌? भिक्षूनामन्म्याहः। атата भिक्षवः प्रत्रजितेन नः 
Абача ॥ 
3. योऽत्र कामसुखानुयोगो* मानुषो? हीनः | प्रधग्जनानामनर्थसंहितत्वात्‌ 
इःखोऽनायाणामनर्थसंहितः' । एतौ भिक्षवः अन्तौ द्रावन्तौ । तौ 
तथागतेनामिसंबुद्वेनोक्ता चक्षुष्करणी ज्ञानकरणी उपशमनी ॐ 









त्‌। य आत्मक्रमथानु- 
नोपक्रमणीयो? । मध्यमा 
मेज्ञासंबोधिनी निवांणाय 






1 ard 2. P frs 





4. IL fea: प्रतिपत्‌ तथांगतेनामिसंबुद्धेनोक्ता चक्षुष्करणी ...संवर्तते । मध्यमा 
प्रतिपद आयोंडऽटटाङ्गिको मागः । तद्यथा अष्टौ । ( 3 ) सम्यक्‌ #10: ( २) UTE संकल्प ( ३) 
TEIR वाङ्‌ ( ४ ) सम्यक्‌ कर्मान्तः ( ५ ) सम्यगाजीवः ($ ) सम्यक्‌ व्यायामः (७) सम्यक 
स्मृतिः ( ८ ) सम्यङ्‌ समाधिः । इयं मध्यमा प्रतिपत्‌ तथागतेनामिसंबुद्रेनोक्ता चक्षुष्करणी ... संवर्तते ॥ 


IL 35. इदं खळ पुनमिक्षवो दुःखमार्यसत्यम्‌। जातिदुःखम्‌ । जरा दुःखम्‌। व्याधि AR | 
मरणं दुःखम्‌ । अप्रियैः seit азад і Бадан दुःखम्‌ । यदिषे प्रार्थितं न == 
तदपे दुखम्‌। संक्षेपेण पञ्ोषादानस्कृन्धा = || 








" Kanjur Mdo. Vol. XXX, f. 427a, 5 432a. 3. The beginni this Ca 
lation runs as follows :— beginning of this trans, 
Reya gar shad du | Dharma tsa kra pra bartana Sütra | E 
chos kyi hkhor lo rab tu bskor bai mdo | га | Bod. skad du | 
In the colophon it is said that this translation was prepared from the Pali 
version of the Sütra. This Sütra is edited in the Sarıyutta Nikāya by L; FEER 
and in the Vinayapitaka by i > a TER 
1. = гай ѕгой thon ba. 
2. = гі барѕ rgyu bai gnas, 
3. = Іа sde. 
4. = Бов te bkah stsal pa. 
3 = नाश्नयणीयौ = gnas par mi byao, 
7 
8. 
9 








[iE МИР ЕН 


= hdod pa mams dañ | bde ba la shen ра, 
mi rigs. | 

lus dub pa daf | hbrel ba. 

= bshags par bya ba ma yin pa, lit. тед 


HN i 


mi sdug pa daà phrad pai sdug banal, 
sdug. pa dañ bral bai sdug. banal. 
14. = gan hdod pa btsal ste ma rited pa, 


fo 
॥ ॥ ॥ ॥ ॥ 
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6. इदं खल पुनाभिक्षवो दुःखसमुदय आयंसत्यम्‌ । या तृष्णा पौनभैविकी नन्दरागसह 
गता तत्र तत्रामिनन्दिनी । तद्यथा कामतृष्णाः* भवतृष्णा विभवतृष्णा ॥ 

7. इदे खळ पुनर्भिक्षवो दुःखनिरोध आयेसत्यम्‌ । यस्तथाविधाया: अशेषतृष्णाया: विराग: 
निरोधः त्यागः प्रतिपरिषृत्ति:!” मुक्तिः मुक्तावनाल्य:” ॥ 

8. इदं खल पुनार्भिक्षवो दुःखनिरोधगामिनी प्रतिपद्‌, आयैसत्यम्‌ । अयमेवारयोऽष्टाङ्गिको 
मागेः । तद्वा सम्यक्‌ इष्टिः... सम्यक समाघिः ॥ 

ПІ. 9. दुःखमायेसत्य [ मिति ] भिक्षवः पूर्वमाध्र॒ते धमे चक्षुर्दपादि । ज्ञानमुदपादि। 
प्रज्ञोदपादि । विद्योदपादि । आलोक उदपादि । तत्खळ पुनदेःखमार्यसत्यमिदं परिल्ञेय [मिति ] भिक्षवः 
qê घर्मे चक्षुरुदपादि । .... आलोक उदपादि ॥ | 

10. 3 दुःखसमुदय आर्यसत्य [ मिति ] भिक्षवः पूर्वमाश्रुते धमे चक्षुरुदपादि । . .. आलोक 
उदपादि । इदं खळ पुनर्दुःखसमुदय आर्यत्वं प्रहातन्य [ मिति ] इदे fret: Tarî ait qa 
पादि ।....आलोक उदपादि ॥ 

11. इदं दुःखनिरोध आय॑सत्य [ मिति ] भिक्षवः पूर्वमाश्रते धर्मे चक्षुरुदपादि ।. ..आलोक 
उदपादि । इदे खळ पुनदुँःखनिरोध आर्यसत्यं साक्षात्कर्तव्य [ मिति ] इदं भिक्षव qnaa TÄ q- 
झंदपादि |. ..आलोक उदपादि ॥ 

12. इदं दु:खनिरोधगामिनी प्रतिपद आर्यसत्य [ मिति ] इदं भिक्षवः पूर्वमाधुते धर्मे चश्चु 
रुदपादि ।...आलोक उदपादि। इदे खळ दुःखनिरोधगामिनी प्रतिपद्‌ आर्यसत्यं भाबयितन्य [मिति] 
34 मिक्षवः पूवमाभुते धर्मे चक्षुरुदपादि ।... आलोक उदपादि ॥ | 


IV. 13. एवमिमांने भिक्षव उच्यन्ते चतुर्विधानि आर्यसत्यानि। एवं त्रिपरिवर्त 
द्वादशाकारं ” TIT” ज्ञानदुर्शने सुविद्युद्ध [ यावत्‌ ] भिक्षव अत्यजम्‌! । न [qm] eme 
कात्‌ समारकात्‌ सब्रह्मकात्‌ सश्रमणकात्‌ सप्रजापते: सदेवमनष्येम्यों 
संबुद्धो उन्‍्यो । 

l4. यत्खळ पुनर्भिक्षव एपु चतृषु आर्यसत्येषु एवं त्रिपरिवर्तं द्वादश्ाकरे यथाभूत॑ ज्ञानदर्शान 
सुविशुद्ध यावत्‌ [ अभूत्‌ ]। ततो मिक्षवः सदेवके छोके समारके सब्रह्मके सश्रमणके mui 
सदेवमनुष्ये अनुत्तरां सम्यक्‌ संबोतरिममिसंबुद्ध [इति ] शरत्यबोधयम्‌ । इदञ्च ज्ञानमात्मदरीनमूतमपूर्व 
विमुक्तिः आत्मानबरोषमपुनर्भवोपादानं ॥* निर्वोणम्‌ ॥ 











15. „ gan sred pa hbyuf ba can dar | dgah bai hdod chags daf Idan pa daa | 
de dan de la mfon par dgah ba na (ni?) | 

16. — hdod pai sred pa dan | hkhor ba la srod pa бай | hkhor ba da bral ba 
la sred pao | 

17. = so sor bsgyur ba 

18. --grol ba shum po med 7a = मुक्तावनवलीनता । 

19. = mam pa bcu għis po. 

20. lit, ppp — ji ltar gyur pa mams, 

21. = fia spans te. 

22. (?) = gshan med do || 

23. Read ji srid for ji Itar. 

24. = yañ srid pa len pa med pa. 
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У. 15. एवमतवोचद्भगवान्‌। पञ्चवर्गाया भिक्षवो भगवतो भाषितमभ्यनन्दन्‌ । एवं 
तस्मिन्‌ व्याकरणे ऽवतोणे* आयुःमतः कौण्डिन्यस्य” विरजं वीतमलळं धर्मचसुरुदपादि । यत्किश्चित्समुद- 
ача чч निरोधधर्म इति । 

VL 16. [एवं ] प्रवर्तितं धर्मचक्रं भगवता । प्रवर्तिते च भूम्या देवाः Энди 
TI इदं भगवता वाराणस्यामृषिपतने खगदावे विहरता अनुत्तरमग्रवर्तितं чач प्रवर्तितः 
मप्रवत्ये रमणेन वा ब्राह्मणेन वा देवेन वा मारेण बा ब्रह्मणा वा अन्येन केनचिक्लोके । 

17. ततो भूम्यानां देवानां शब्दे श्रत्वा चतुर्मदाराजिकाऽ देवाः स्तुतिराब्दमन्वञ्ञुश्रवन्‌ । इदे 
भगवता ... ... ... लोके । 

18. चतुमंद्ाराजिङानां देवानां स्तुतिराचदे श्रृत्वा त्रय्निशाः देवा स्तुतिशन्दमन्वशुश्षवन्‌ । 
इदं भगवता ... ... लोके । 

19. त्रयल्लिंसानां देवानां स्वुतिशब्दै श्रत्वा यामा” देवाः स्तुतिशब्दमन्बञुध्रवन्‌ । इदे 
भगवता ... ... ... लोके । u 

20. यामानां देवानां स्तुतिशब्द श्रत्वा तुषिता! देवाः 





21. तुषितानां देवानां स्तुतिशब्द भुत्वा निर्माणरताःः देवाः स्चुतिशब्दमन्वशुश्रबन्‌ । इदं 
भगवता, . . ... लोके । 

22. निमौणरतानां देवानां स्तुतिशब्दं धुत्वा परनिमितवशबार्तनोः देवाः स्तुतिझाब्दमन्वञ्चुश्न- 
बन । इद भगवता... ...लोके । 

23 परनिर्मितवझवतिंनां देवानां स्तुतिञञब्दं धत्वा ब्रह्मकायिका देवा स्तुतिझब्दमन्बञ्जु्रव- 
न | इदे भगवता. .. ...लोके । | 

24. अथ तेन क्षणेन तेन मुहर्तेन यावत्‌ ब्रह्मलोकं शन्दोऽम्युदगच्छत्‌* 1 зач «ава 

PS | प्राविध्यत eI Ег zaga- 

TESTI: SHPEPTTU । संप्राकम्पत। संग्राविध्यत? । अप्रमादभूत/ आश्वर्यभूतो''5बभासभृतो*“ 
लोकेषु एवमभूत्‌ । लोकेष्वरेवं yay aE? धर्मदेशनां भरृत्वा स्वस्वावासमगमन ॥ = 
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॥॥॥॥ ॥ 


pas chos bstan pa thos nas Iha rnams rañ gnas su soù ño] 
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VI. 23. अथ खल भगवानुदानमुदानैषोत्‌* । आज्ञातत्वातौण्डिन्य/ ! आज्ञातानां कौण्डिन्य ! 
स्मादायुष्मान्‌ कोग्डिन्य आज्ञातकौग्डिन्य इत नामालभत ॥ 


॥ घर्मचकप्रवर्तनसूत्रं संपूर्णम'7 ॥ 


COMPARATIVE NOTES 


In this section, I propose to note all the differences between the Pali 
version (= P.) of the Sariyutta-Nikdya and its Tibetan version (= T.) of 
the Kanjur Mdo, XXX 

Para. 2. P. begins this para: qq s aprqr, P. has smaeWfr for T. 
Saale, P. reads 3r in the place of T., gat, P. adds amr E after न सेवितब्बा 

Para. 3. The first Extreme in P. is कामेसु कामसुखलिकानुयोगो 101 कामसुखानुयोग 
of T. P. has aeft for T. agg, and प्रथुजनिको5नारियो अनत्थसंहितो for T. प्रथग्जनानामनर्थ- 
संहितत्वात । 





P.: अनरियो अनत्यसंहितो 10' 1'. अन अनायाणामनर्थसंहित: । 
P.: एते ते भिखवे उभो अन्ते अजुपक्कम्म 01 1'. एतो मिक्षव: अन्ती द्वावन्तो । तौ नोप- 


कमणीयौ । 

P.: अभिसंबुद्धा 10 7. अभिसंबुद्धेनोक्ता, and उपसमाय अभिन्ञाय संबोघाय for T. 
उपशमनी अभिज्ञासंबोधिनी, 

Para. 4. The same difference with regard to Madhyamä pratipad noted in 
the para 3. 

P. has ёт ц (ог Т. а э]. 

Para 5. ९; 3005 पि 1७ जाति: जरा, व्याघिः मरणम्‌ 300 पञ्चोपादनरुः प 
also adds after aî f दुख्खम्‌ , सोकपरिदेवदुरूख दौमनस्सुपायासा पि zeal which is 
omitted in T. This omission is also corroborated by some Singhalese and 
Burmese Mss, 








= ched du brjod pa ched du brjod de. 


45. = kun áes pai phyir kau di nyao | 
46. 


| = kun Ses pa rnams kyis kau di nyao, lit. YÊ: कौण्डिन्य | 
47. The colophon of this translation runs as follows : 





श्रीमोक्षद्वीपे* [ इदं सूत्रं ] पारिवर्त्य प्रश्न सडा निर्णीतम्‌ | भूमितळे चन्दसूर्यवत्‌ भवतु ॥, 

| a=mi phyed pai | b= gtsug lag gris la | c =dkar phyogs kyi zla ba hphel 
bai shal la (Xyl. lu) bsku | d= grags pa reyal mishan du dpen ѓа | e= dpag 
Ishad | f= bgred pai gnas, lit. Pracara dese | р = Ьзйен рат rdsogs ba | h — sde 
sdod gsum | i= Ai ma rgyal mtshan dpal bza po | j = gad, lit. dla | k= dpal thar 
pa gli du | 1= shus te gtan la phab pao | | 
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Para 7. The explanation of the third truth is somewhat different in P. 
It runs thus: यो eur येव तहाय असेसविरागनिरोधो चागो पटिनिस्सम्गो मुत्ति अनाळयो 
1. 35: यस्तथाविधाया अशेषतृष्णायाः विरागः निरोधः त्यागः प्रतिपरितरत्तिः मुक्तिः मु्तावनालयः । 
For the last word P. has simply staret which means doing away with (the 
desire, trsnà). But T. has instead मुक्तावनाळय which means‘ not having 
indolence in regard to doing away with the desire'. Therefore according to T. 
the energetic activity preliminary to doing away with the desire is also a 
part of this truth. 
Para 9. P. has agada meg for T. अधते qî wherever this phrase 
occurs. 


At the end of this para P. adds: fen fe में भिख्खवे पुच्चे अननुस्सतेस 
TAg TEAR ЧАЧ ug आलोको उदपादि ॥ 


Para 10. Similarly at the end of this Para P. adds : पहीन न्ति मे मिख्खवे 


y etc. 


20 alo at the end of Para 11, P. has. aftseq fa मे भिखूखवे q3 ete. 
and also at the end of para 12 P. adds: भावितन्ति में Веча 98 ete. 


The four additions in P. at the end of paras 9-12 above noted are very 
important and to be taken into account in making 12 aspects (äkäras) of 
Mharmacakra complete. It is curious how T. has omitted those portions 
without which the aspects ( äkäras ) will be only 8, 

Para 13. This and the following sections in T. seem to be defective, 
Yet I have put them into Sanskrit as amendable as possible. p. begins this 
para: WW Bite 4 fires E a instead of T. एवमिमानि मिक्षव 
उच्यन्ते चतुर्विधान्यायसत्यानि । 7. 155 अहोतसि for T. sraa ia Spans te. The sentence 
नेव तावाह etc. of P. is differently represented in T. InP. it runs: जेव तावाह 
भिरूखवे सदेवके लोके समारके सब्रह्मके सस्समण amity чаа सदेवमनुस्साय अनुत्तरं सम्मासं- 


वोधिमभिसंबुद्धो ति पञचज्ञासिम्‌ । 1१ .: न [ तावत्‌ ] सदवकात्‌ ... सश्रमणकात्‌ प्रजापतेः सदेव 
मनुष्येभ्यः अनुत्तरां सम्यक््संबोधिमभिसंवुद्धोऽन्योऽभूत्रम्‌ | 

So the meaning of this sentence according to T. would 
I have not acquired (it. left) the real and pure insight [into the four 
truths ] thrice repeated and into the 12 aspects am not a saintly person who 
realised the highest wisdom and became differentiated from the ordinary world 
of gods, etc., but in P. the sense is quite different - When I have not acquired 
the real and pure insight, etc., I do not proclaim to the world of gods, etc 
that I realised the Highest Wisdom. ES i 


T i tin यत्‌ -W 2 the wi i is 
omitted in T. P. and T. agree in putting the words, Haag. ete. nir 
case with same variation as noted above in para 13. The last sentence of this 
para in P. differs widely from the same in T, as follows . f thi: 


उदपादि अकुप्पा मे चेतोविसुति अर्यं अन्तिमा जाति नत्विदानी १ पनम EM पन मे दस्सनम्‌ 


1 





be like this: When 
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Para 15. mat of P. is omitted in T. P. has भणमाने 1० 1. अवतीर्णे, 
This word is tentatively suggested for Tib. word ‘shun ishod which means 
literaly * measured this side’ (tshun=tshur = this side, tshod=to measure, 
estimate, etc. ) 

Para 16. P. begins: wg पवत्तिते च पन भगवता धम्मचक्के शंट. 

P. omits the following words in this and subsequent similar sentences, 
paras 17 and 18: ef, free, sad and a, 

Paras 18-23— 18 in P. These sections in P. are in an abbreviated form 
0105: चातुम्महाराजिकानां देवानां सह सुत्वा तावतिंसा देवा यामा देवा तुसिता देवा निम्माणरता 
देवा परनिमित्तवसबत्तिनो देवा ब्रह्मकायिका देवा सदृमनुस्सावेसुम्‌ ९८. 

Para 24.= 19 in P. P. ३५१५ तेन लयेन £1९ तेन क्षणेन, the last sentence of 
this para in P. runs as f0]।०७: अप्पमाणो च उढ्रो ओभासो लोके पातुरहोसि अतिक्क- 
म्म देवानं देवानुभाव न्ति | But T. has it : अप्रमादभूत आश्वर्यभूत अवभासभूतो लोकेषु एवमभूत्‌। 
लोकेष्वेवं भूते ब्रह्मणो धर्मदेशनां श्रृत्वा स्वस्वावासमगमन्‌ ॥ Thus, according to T. the 
sūtra Is spoken of in this sentence as delivered by God Brahman and his 
audience were gods ; there is no such statement in P. Both in P. and T. the 
sutra is said at the outset to be spoken of by the lord Buddha. 

Рага 25 = 20 іп Р. The udàna in T. seems to be defective. It has simply 
aA MSs | seat diüzer! Whereas P has a better reading : अज्ञासि वत 
भो कोण्डज्ञो आज्ञासि बत भो कोण्डज्ञो ति। But the other Tibetan versions have repre- 
sented a similar statement fairly. See para 3 in the Dharmacakrasütra and 
para 5 in the Abhiniskramanasütra. 

The last sentence in P. goes gî हिदें आयस्मतो कोण्डज्ञस्य आज्ञातकोण्डज्ञों त्वेव 


नाममहोंसीति । 


TURNING OF THE WHEEL oF Law* 
( Dharmacakrapravartanasiitra. ) 

I. Thus have I heard. The Buddha once was sitting under a tree in 
the Dear park at Benares [polclai]. At that time there were a thousand 
Bhiksus and many gods of heaven, and the entire assembly stood around Him 
filling up in the sky. Then the Wheel of Law of Nature came up flying 
and was revolving just in front of the Buddha. He, putting his hand upon 
the Wheel, said : Stop! Formerly I traversed numberless births and deaths 
(lit. going and coming), had names and shapes (namarüpa) transformed and 
was put into immeasurable miseries. Now my greedy mind has stopped, 





* This translation is based on the Tripitaka in Chinese, Taisho Ed. Vol П, 
No. 109, 

1. Cp. Lalitavistara, ed. S. Lerman, p. 415, where it is said that the Wheel 
of Law was presented by Bodhisattva sahacittopidacakrarartin, Pali and Tib. 
entirely ignore this legend. 
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defiling passions are removed, organs are made motionless, life and death 
are arrested and there is no more the transformation in the five paths of life. 
Then the Wheel stopped. 


Thereupon the Buddha said : O Bhiksus in the world there are two kinds 
of falling on extreme actions (antacaryüpatana). Those pupils who practise 
the path and depart from the family ought not, to the end of their life time 
perform them. What are those two?  L— Io care for worldly enjoyments 
(kümarága) without pure purpose, IL— To have an attachment for per 
sonal loving affairs (Gtmakamabhinive$a) and not to be able to advance spiri- 
tually Therefore give up extreme actions which may not lead to the Buddha- 
hood and Arhanhood. If they, O Bhiksus, do not care for wordly enjoyments 
and have attachment for the personal loving affair; they may take to the 
middle way. The Tathagata well awakened and possessed insight 
(caksus) and wisdom, and passing away from the two Extremes attained 
Nirvana. What is the middle way? It is to practise the path of eight right 
actions, viz., right belief (samyak drsfi), right resolve (semyak sankalpa), 
right speech (samyak vacana), right conduct (samyak caryd), right living 
(затуак айра), right effort (semyak vydyama), right mindfulness (samyak 
smrti) and right concentration (semyak samadhi). 


IL— When? O Bhiksus, I had not originally heard the Path, then I 
understood that the misery is a Truth, and received in single thought the 
eye (caksus), contemplation of the mind, insight into a real knowledge (pra- 
jüüdaríana) and Enlightenment making my mind free from what is che- 
rished. 

And understanding that the cause of misery, and putting an end to 
misery (duhkhasamudayanirodha) are Truths, I received the eye, etc. So 
also the Path, a Truth (margasalye). 





IIL—What is called misery ? Birth and death are called miseries, dis- 
ease, misery, to lament for or to get angry for a sadness (Sokaparidevapratt 
gha), misery, association with what is disliked, misery, separation from 


1. The second Extreme, according to the Pali and Tib. ‘is habitual practice 
of self-mortification’. But the Chinese has instead ‘attachment for the personal 
loving affairs (ütmakamabhinivesa)' which hardly differs in substance from the first 
Extreme, ' to care for worldly enjoyment.’ If however, take the word, ai in the 
sense 'to hate' etc. as it is sometimes used in that sense in the phrase like ai shen 
meaning prafigha in Sanskrit ; we may have it something like átmapratighabhinivesa, 
But ai is not used usually in that sense 

2. Pali and its Tib. after describing the two Extremes and a middle course, 
speak of the nature of the Four Truths and then explain their twelve aspects 
but the Chinese here, unlike the Pali, tells us that the Buddha obtained the eye, 
etc. on clearly understanding the dharmas. And then it describes the nature of 
the four truths and then again gives some details in somewhat different manner 
how the Buddha gained the eye, etc. But in neither place does it describe the twelve 
aspects of the Four Truths in clear terms, as the Pali and other versions do. 

3. Read in the text tao, märga for chin, nirodka. 
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what is beloved, misery, to long for a thing which is not obtained, misery 
end in main, to take five skandhas and enjoy luxuries is also misery. 

What is called the cause of misery? Because of following desire 
Ursma) there is again happiness. To remain in greed and joy without sepa 
ration and to cherish desire for matter and non-matter (rüpatrsmü arüpa 
trsnaprarthana), these are causes of misery 

What is called stopping of the cause of misery ? To know that from de- 
sire there appears again what is happy ; no sexual pleasure should be thought 
of; not to ponder over all (pleasures) other than sexual; to give them up 
and not to brood over them again ; such is the stopping of the cause of misery 

What is called the Path fit for fetching the stop of the cause of misery ? 
It is to practise the Path of eight right actions, viz. right belief, right re- 
solve, right speech, right conduct, right living, right effort, right mindful- 
ness and right concentration. This is the Path fit for fetching the stop of 
the cause of misery, a Truth. 


IV.—Again, O Bhiksus, this misery is Truth, cause of misery is Truth, 
stopping the cause of misery is Truth and the Path fit for fetching the stop 
of cause of misery is Truth. When ancestors of the old! had not heard 
these Dharmas, then I obtained the eye, vision, meditation, insight into the 
real knowledge and Enlightenment making my mind free from cares. When 
teachers* living here had not heard these Four Truths, then I cbtained an 
eye for Path, meditation of the mind, real knowledge (prajfid) and Enlighten- 
ment making my mind free (from cares). When those? living yonder could 
not have heard these Four Truths, even then I obtained the eye, meditation, 
real knowledge and Enlightenment making my mind free (from cares). 


V.—These are the Four Truths which being thrice-repeated will make 
up twelve aspects. Acquiring a knowledge thereof but impure, I would 
. not give it to the whole world, gods and men, (even) if Brahma or demon 
or Sramanas and brähmanas wished. Having cognised for myself the inner 
realisation, I practised moral acts and concentration, deliverance by 
means of the real knowledge (prajfidvimukti) and succeeded in obtaining the 
vision of knowledge (Hänadrsti) that these are four final (Truths), this birth 
is last one and there would be no more birth, and having gone beyond the 
world for ever there would be no more grief (Soka) 


VL—When the Buddha said this, the talented Ajfáta Kaundinya (? ajo 

chu lin) and others, and 8 crores of gods* gave rise to the spiritual Eye which 

free from passion and defilements. Those thousand Bhiksus having remov 
ed their defilements (dsrava) and freed their minds, all becam 





pen tsai hsi = pürvastha ? 

ling isai szu — alrastha Sastry, 

tsai pi = fatrastha. 

According to Sut ed. 80 crores of goda 


керн 
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(Alohan) and understood that whatever things have an origin, they all turn 
out to be liable to the destruction. 


VIL— The voice of the Wheel of Law, presided over by the body (of 
the Buddha) and thrice-repeated—, all divine world living on earth heard 
it spread throughout. It proceeded at first to the 4 divine kings, then to 
tao li gods (trayastrimsä devä), tou shu gods (tusita deva), gods of unsel- 
fish joy (paranirmitavasavartidevà) and nirmánaruta gods! The voice was 
heard within a moment everywhere upto the sphere of Brahman. 

Then the sphere of the Buddha, three thousand millions of suns and 
moons and two thousands of heaven and earth all greatly trembled. 


This (Wheel) presided over the body of the Buddha was commenced at 


was preached. 
Accordingly gods and men immeasureable in number followed this and 
obtained the Path. The Buddha having spoken this, all gods were re- 





1. Note that the Chinese has nirmägarıta for nirmünrata of the Peli. 


INFERENCE IN DVAITA VEDANTA 
By 
P. NAGARAJ RAO 


SECTION I. 

Inference (anumaána) is the second instrument of valid knowledge. 
The word 'anmumana' etymologically means 'secondary proof'. The data 
for inference are derived from perception and verbal testimony. The whole 
of the dialectics of Indian philosophy is based on inference. No other 
instrument of knowledge has been more elaborately discussed in Indian 
epistemology than 'amumana'. Jayatirtha meets the criticism levelled 
against the ty of inference. The commentators of Jayatirtha, parti- 
cularly Janärdhana, answer the criticism levelled by the Cärväkas against 
inference. The answer is not different from the one put forward by the 
Nyaya school. 

“ Тһе materialist (Carvaka) explains our faith in the validity of in- 
ference as due to the established associations we observe, which are purely 
psychological, and have no logical certitude.” We cognise a pervasion, and 
on the basis of its truth arrive at an inference. Pervasion and its validity 
are basic to inference. Pervasion depends upon observation, and is neces- 
sarily restricted to a few particular facts. Such limited observation does not 
entail us to reach a universal conclusion. “Granting that observation can 
comprehend all present instances, even then it should be admitted that 
there are others which are remote in time, and therefore lie beyond the pos 
sibility of investigation.” A general pervasion is only tenable as far as 
investigated cases are concerned and it does not hold good of the uninvesti- 
gated. Thus pervasion is vitiated. This, in short, is the criticism put 
forward by the Cärväka. His criticism stultifies his own position. The 
conclusion that inference is not valid is itself the result of inference, and 
points to a conviction that in this particular case at least the relation of 
vyapti holds true. Hence the necessity for the recognition of inference as an 
independant means of valid knowledge 

Further, inference is criticised on the ground that it has no specific 
function to discharge. The cognition of the pervasion includes the know- 
ledge of the thing to be inferred. Thus the thing to be inferred is known 
prior to the inferential activity. Hence the futility of inference. 

Jayatirtha criticises this view as follows : Pervasion gives only in a 
general way the relation between the probans and the probandum. The cogni- 


a MX!!! 





l. Pramámapaddhati, p. 181; Cf. Outlines of Indian Philosophy, pp. 189-90, 
by HIRIYANNA. 
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tion of the pervasion of the smoke by fire does not exactly and specifically 
tell us the appropriate place in which the pervasion is present. Inference 
specifies it. It helps us to establish the probandum in a suitable place. 
Hence inference is not futile: 

Inference is ‘defectless reasoning'. It results from the cognition of 
pervasion and the knowledge of the presence of probans in a place, time, etc., 
appropriate to the mode of pervasion. 


Madhva accepts that the knowledge of pervasion (vyäpti-Mäne) and of 
the presence of the probans in the subject (paksadharmatd-jfidma) are neces- 
sary for " anumäna', but his definitions of these two terms differ from those 
of the Nyäya school. The ancient Nyàya school defined vyapti as ' sädhya- 
bhávavadavrititvam ", i.e, pervasion consists in the non-existence of the pro- 
bandum in every place where the probans does not exist ; e.g., in the inference 
of fire from smoke, the lake is the place where we see the vyápti ; there is the 
non-existence of the probandum (fire) in the lake, and there is also the non 
existence of the probans (smoke). 

This definition of vyépli is negative, and it is an amplification of the con- 
cept of ‘avindbhava’. This view of vydpli is called the ‘ bürvapaksavuyäapti". 
The later Nyaya school found that this view of vyépli is not applicable to 
all valid inferences ; e.g, quality (guna), existence (salt), because it has 
generic attribute (jati). The non-existence of the probandum, viz., saltä, is 
inconceivable anywhere.. So the later Nyàya school abandoned the first defi- 
nition of vyápti, and redefined the concept of vyapti as the ‘ existence of the 
probandum and the probans in the same locus This definition of туар 
is called ' siddhantalaksana'. It is objected to by Jayatirtha on the same 
grcund, namely inapplicability. The siddhantalaksana-vyapti, is not appli- 
cable to certain valid types of inference. For example let us take the fol- 
lowing inference : “ There is the flight of a bird in the sky, because we per- 
ceive the sha below.” The above inference is valid. In the inference the 
probandum, ie., “ the flight of the bird” is in the sky, and the probans, ie. 
"Shadow " is down on the earth. Hence the final definition of vyüpti is Д 
follows : " pervasion is the relation between a probandum and a probans : the 
probandum (characterised by a particular space and time) cannot he known 
without the pre! (characterised by a particular space and time); and 
шл Mos tbe presence of the probans and the probandum in the same 

Paksadharmatd is d by the Nyäya ' presence 
bans in the subject (Paksavrttitvam)'. necne Р з а нере 

Dervadve with definition of paksadharmatd is 
non-pervasive with reference to certain valid inferences. For example in the 
following inference ‘in the uplands there is rain, because | | : 


water in the river of the lowland’, upland is the subject Wider = 


1. Pramänapaddhati,'Chap. II, Sec. 3, p. 1T]. {Bat ЗЕ 
2. Ibid., Chap. I, Sec. 1,p. is, (Regnum edition) 
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probans, i.e, ‘the flow of water in the lowland rivers’ is not present 
in the subject. Hence the Nydya definition of paksadharmatd is non-perva- 
give with reference to the valid inference instanced. So Madhva defines the 
term paksadharmaté in such a manner as to make it applicable to all valid 
inferences. The definition is as follows : ‘the presence of the probans in an 
appropriate place (i.e., ucitadesavrttitvam). This appropriate place is some- 
times the subject and at other times it is other than the subject. There is no 
restriction to the effect that it should always be in the subject ( paksa). 

The Nyaya definition of vydpli is not to be interpreted so narrowly as 
Madhva does. The ' unity ' that we have to conceive in inference is a ' logical 
unity’. It is a ‘pervasive unity’. All the suitable places are to be consi- 
dered as the subject (paksa). The presence of the probans and the proban- 
dum in the same locus is not to be literally understood. There is no case in 
which the probandum and the probans are absolutely in the same locus. 
In the well-known inference of fire from smoke, smoke is found above the 
surface of the mountain, and fire is found on the surface. The only pos- 
sible objection we can raise against the second definition of wyapli of the 
Nyaya school is that the word ‘ samdénddhikarana’ (existence in the same 
locus) does not obtain in any place. 

Madhva's definition of vyápti is not in any way a great advance on the 
Nyäya view. It is merely an elaboration of the Nyäya view with some tech 
nical safeguards. 

Pervasion depends upon the nature of the attributes that enter it as 
relata. (1) There are some attributes that have reciprocal pervasion, eg., 
things that are prohibited by the Vedas are sins, and sins are those things 
that are prohibited by the Vedas ; (2) there are certain attributes that have 
no reciprocal pervasion, e.g., wherever there is smoke there is fire; but there 
may be no smoke wherever there is fire; (3) there are certain other attri- 
butes that are never found together, e.g., “wherever there is horseness, there 
is no cowness.” There can be no pervasion between such attributes as there 
is no relation between them. (4) There are certain other attributes that are 
found sometimes together with an object, and at other times found elsewhere, 
eg., the capacity to cook is found in men. The capacity to cook is found in 
women also. Manhood is found in non-cooks, There can be no pervasion 
between such attributes. 


Pervasion by its mere existence cannot give us inference. Pervasion has 
to be cognised. The cognition of the probans and the mode of the pervasior 
are the es of inference. 

The modes of pervasion are nine-fold : (1) The pervasion that exists 
between two relata that are in the same place and time, eg, the per- 
vasion between taste and colour; (2) the pervasion between two relata in 
the same locus, but at different times, e.g., the pervasion een smoke and 


1. Pramanapaddhati, Chap. II, Sec. 2, p. 177. 
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fire; (3) the pervasion that exists b two relata that are at the same 
time but in different loci, eg, the pervasion between the rise of the star 
Krttikà and the appearance of Rohini; (4) the pervasion that exists between 
two relata that are in different times and different places, eg., the pervasion 
that exists between the flood in a river and in the lowlands and the rain 
in the uplands ; (5) the pervasion that exists between two relata that are in 
the same place the first of which is occasional while the other is permanent, 
e.g. the pervasion that exists between gravity and weight : (6) the pervasion 
that exists between two relata in the same place one of them being per- 
manent and the other occasional, eg., the pervasion between body and death ; 
(7) the pervasion that exists between two relata where one of them is pre- 
sent only in a particular area and the other is present all Over, e.g., the per- 
vasion of 'conjunction' by 'substances'; (8) the reverse of the previous 
mode and (9) the pervasion that exists between two relata which are limbs 
of one whole, e.g., the pervasion between the two pans in a balance. 

All the three instruments of knowledge (perception, inference and verbal 
testimony) give rise to the cognition of vyäpti. The pervasion of smoke by 
fire is perceptional. A certain individual sees smoke and fire together in a 
kitchen and begins to deliberate as follows: Are smoke and fire together 
in the kitchen alone, or do they exist together in all places at all times? 
Does either of them exist without the other? With such bts he sets 
forth to investigate the pervasion of smoke and fire. He repeatedly observes 
the pervasion of smoke by fire. He also observes the non-existence of fire 
always going together with the non-existence of smoke. There are some 
places where there is fire without smoke The relation of smoke with fire 
is conditioned by an adjunct (upadhi), namely, wet fuel. The contact of 
wet fuel with fire is co-extensive with the presence of smoke, but is not co- 
existensive with fire. The presence of wet fuel and its contact with fire 

The investigator then questions as follows : 
is responsible for the presence of fire where there 
case? It cannot be an uncaused relation, 
kitchen to find out if there is any adjunct 
where there 1$ smoke. 


He then examines the attributes that pervade both fire and smoke. 
The attribute (knowability) is common to fire and smoke. This quality 
cannot separate fire from smoke. There are certain other attributes that are 
absent from both. The quality of being a kitchen js absent from both. This 
quality too cannot separate fire from smoke. The wet fuel in contact with 
fire can separate smoke from fire and not fire from smoke. 
because it i$ not as pervasive as fire. 


Is there any adjunct that 
is smoke as in the above 
The investigator examines the 
responsible for presence of fire 


If we are to adduce the non-existence of fire where 
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comes to the definite conclusion that there is no external adjunct which could 
prove the non-existence of fire where there is smoke. The cognition of the 
relation between smoke and fire is perceptional, and it is determined by 
three factors: (1) Repeated observation of the co-existence of the probans 
and the probandum, (2) the non-cognition of the inconsistence of the pro- 
bans, and (3) the certain knowledge of the non-existence of any external 
adjunct. After certain cognition that the pervasion of the cognised smoke 
by fire 1s natural we are able to infer even in other places where we see smoke. 
This in short is the manner of pervasion.! 


SECTION II. 
Jayatirtha classifies inferences as follows : 
I (1) Inference from effect. ( karyamumana) e.g., the inference of fire from 
smoke ; (2) inference from cause (kürananumana) e.g, the inference of rain 
from the dense clouds that gather above us; (3) inference from something 


other than cause and effect (ekdryakdrandnumdna) eg., the inference of 
colour from taste. 





П. (1) inference of perceptional objects (drstamumaána) e.g. the inference 
of fire from smoke; (2) inference of non-perceptional objects (sdmanyato- 
drstänumäne) eg. the inference of the existence of the sense organ of 
sight from the cognition of colour.: 


III. (1) Inference that helps us to prove our argument (sädhanänumäng) 
eg. the inference of fire from the cognition of smoke; (2) inference that 
helps us to refute an argument (diisendmumana):; (a) the inference that 
helps us to cognise the defects in arguments and (b) hypothetical argument 
(гатка) з Hypothetical argument is used as an auxiliary to valid inference. 
The Nyäya school brings it under invalid knowledge (enyathärthajfiäne), 
but still regards it as aiding valid inference. When we state a particular 
inference, if the opponent argues that the probans used in the inference is 
ineffective to establish the probandum, we make use of the hypothetical argu 
ment to establish the pervasion ; eg., when we state the familiar inference 
of fire and smoke, the opponent argues that the probans smoke exists, but 
it does not prove the probandum fire. Such a doubt is called ‘aprayojaka 
Sanka". It takes the following form: in the above inference ‘let there be 
smoke (probans), there need be no fire (probandum).’ We make use of the 
hypothetical argument to refute such a question. The hypothetical argument 
takes the following form : If there were no fire then there could be no smoke.’ 
The hypothetical argument takes up the deduction of the opponent, namely, 
the non-existence of fire, and from it is deduced the non-existence of smoke 
which is not acceptable to the opponent. 


1. Pramümapaddhati ; Chap. II, Sec. 4, p. 176. 
2. Pramünapaddhati, Chap. II, Sec. 8, p. 199. 
3. Ibid. Chap. II, Sec. 9, p. 203 
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The characteristics of the hypothetical syllogism :1 


(1) The pervasion of the deducer (Zpàdaka) by the deduced (apüdya). 
In the above hypothetical argument the non-existence of fire is the deducer 
It is the pervaded (vyápya) and the non-existence of smoke is deduced. The 
non-existence of fire is pervaded by the non-existence of smoke. In an hypo- 
thetical argument the pervasion of the deducer by the deduced must be a 
settled factor. If it were not so the same old doubt about the ineffective 
nature of the probans to prove the probandum would aris, It is only to 
answer such a charge that the hypothetical argument is stated, and hence 
the necessity fcr the established nature of the pervasion in the hypothetical 
argument. 

(2) It should not be liable to be refuted by any counter hypothetical 
argument, 


(3) The deduced must be unacceptable to the opponent : eg., the non- 
existence of smoke is not acceptable to the opponent, because he perceives it. 

(4) The hypothetical argument must culminate in the contrary of that 
against which the argument is directed. This is technically called ° Viparyaya 
paryavasana  : e.g., there is the smoke, then there is fire. Without this step 
the hypothetical argument is not complete 

(5) The argument must be of no help to the opponent. It must not 
be favourable to him. 

_ Hypothetical argument is valid, according to Jayatirtha, and it is treat- 

ed as a type of inference in Madhva's epistemology 

The third trait of an hypothetical argument, ie. ‘ occasioning the un- 
acceptable" is of two kinds. "des 









ÜCCASIONING THE UNACCEPTABLE 


A B 

(1) Abandoning the valid. ud, „Selldependence: when we sa 
с s re num is created by its 
edi "Db e£ pot Rives rise to its an 


| the cognition of A 


(2) Abandoning the perceptually valid. | a roel Cependence ; where we 
ches or X. use of B, and B is the 


(3) Abandoning the inferentially valid. xr Be dut ina circle; when we say 
| ed by C Y and B is establish- 
| ed by C and C js established by Aeon 


1. Pramümapaddhati, Chap. I, Sec. 10, p, 205. 
2. Pramänapaddhati, Chap. II, Sec. 10, p. 206, 
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A B 


(4) Abandoning the argument establish- 4. Infinite regress: when we have 


ed by verbal testimony. unsettled non-established cause : e.g. À is 

caused by B, B by C, C by D and so on. 

(5) Assuming the invalid. 5. The mere occasioning of the unac- 
ceptable : 


(6) Assuming the perceptially invalid. e (1) 
Occasioning the abandonment of the 
perceptually valid. 


(7) Assuming the  inferentially in- (ii) 
valid. Occasioning the abandonment of infer- 
entially valid. 


(8) Assuming the argument that is op- Ес (11) | 
posed to verbal testimony. Occasioning the abandonment of the 
argument which 15 proved by verbal 
testimony. 


Jayatirtha, after classifying inference, examines the two types of per- 
vasion put forward by the Nyäya school, viz., (1) positive pervasion (ante- 
yaryäpti), the pervasion of the probans by the probandum, and (2) negative 
pervasion (vyalireka vyäpli), the pervasion of the non-existence of the pro- 
bandum by the non-existence of the probans. The example of a positive 
pervasion 1$ ' what is knowable is nameable, like the pot. There is no nega- 
tive form for the above inference, because we do not have an example for 
the negative pervasion, namely, 'that which is not nameable is not know- 
able.” Everything in the world is nameable, so we cannot have an example 
which 1s not nameable. 

The negative pervasion is pervasive of the subject term and it has no 
positive instance ; e.g all living bodies have souls, because they have life, 
negatively like the pot. The pervasion is as follows : ' Wherever there is 
the non-existence of souls there is the non-existence of life as in the pot 
There is no positive pervasion for the above inference, because all living 
bodies are taken as constituting the subject term. Such a subject term ex- 
hausts all soulful beings. There are certain inferences which admit of both 
the types of pervasions, eg., 'this mountain has fire, because it has smoke 
(positive instance), like the kitchen, and (negative instance) like the lake. 
The negative pervasion is stated as follows : * Wherever there is no fire, there 
is no smoke, as in the lake.’ 

Jayatirtha is of opinion that there is no need for the negative pervasion, 
and he admits only the positive pervasion. The inference wherein negative 
pervasion is made use of can be proved on the basis of positive pervasion itself 
Then how is it that there is acceptance for it found in the Sdstras? Even 





= CUM का. 


1. Pramümapaddhati, Chap. II, Sec. 17, p. 228. 
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according to the Nyäya school the negative pervasion is of no use in the estab- 
lishment of a positive factor. Further, in the negative pervasion the pervad- 
ed and the Paksadharmatä occupy different loci. In a negative pervasion 
tne pervasion is present in fire, and the smoke is the niriipaka Le. the pervader, 
and the paksadharmatd is found in smoke, The Nyàya school establishes 
the validity of the negative pervasion through a series of links. The examples 
cited above for the negative pervasion can be established by a positive per- 
vasion itself. It takes the following form : "wherever there is life, there is 
soul‘. If the place where we point out the pervasion cannot be known by 
perception, then we establish the pervasion by the inference, which takes 
the following form: 'Being alive is pervaded by being soulful, because it 
is the counter correlate of the non-existence of (that) eg, the pervasion of 
smokeness by fire.” The pervasion is as follows : * Wherever is the counter 
correlate of the non-existence which pervades the non-existence (of that) 
(probandum) is pervaded by that ( probans ).' 

Madhva's n of the negative pervasion is not profound. It is 
too formalistic. It would be more natural and scientific to accept the negative 
pervasion than to express two really negative ideas in the garb of a rigid 
and tortuous positive pervasion. It is in such places we see the extreme 
formalism of the syllogism in Indian logic. 

Inference is further divided into two kinds : (1) inference for one's self 
and (2) inference for others! (1) Without any teaching from another, if 
ore cognises the probans with the help of the memory of the pervasion it 
is an instance of inference for oneself. (2) 1f our cognition of the pervasion 
depends on another's teaching, it is an instance of inference for others. 
Inference for others is put in the form of a syllogism. The Nyaya syllogism 
has five members. They are (1) the thesis set down in a proposition Le, 
prelijid e.g., ‘this mcuntain has fire’; (2) the probans, ie. het, It is 
the sentence that states the probans, and ends in ablative case eg., 
"because it has smoke’ (dhümät); (3) the example (uddharana), The 
example is sometimes positive, and sometimes negative. If the pervasion 
Is positive, we have a positive example, and if the ion is 
example is negative; eg., in the familiar inference of fire from smoke, we 
nave both the pervasions, so we have both types of examples, (i) the kitchen, 

"Mpanaya! The probans 


(ii) the lake. (4) The fourth member is called 
which is made out to be invariably concomitant with the probandum should 
be specifically known to be present in the subject. Such a cognition apad 
gives eg., ‘like the kitchen this Mountain fire pervades smoke.’ (5) The re- 
ает of the pratijüa (thesis ) asserting а Teason is called nigama Le, 
conclusion, e.g., * therefore the mountain has fire” АРД 
The Bhátta school recognises only three members: (1j i 

| Eum | xm: ( atta, 
(2) helu, (3) grana or (1) uddharana, (2) upanaya and an => 
mana. The Buddhist accepts only two members, udàharana and upanaya. 


1. Pramamapaddhati, Chap. IT, Sec. 18. 5 230 
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Madhva finds no intelligibility in restricting the number of members 
that should go into a syllogism. He is of opinion that there should be no 
restriction or artificial specification that there should be three or five members 
only. The syllogism is used to convince and make the opponent understand 
our argument. The number of members depends on the understanding capa- 
city of the opponent. If the opponent understands the inf by the state- 
ment of the mere probans, other members are then not necessary. Why then 
the rule that there should be five members? Hence the restriction is mean- 


SECTION III 
Dejects of Inference with special reference to the vulnerable points 
in a debate. 

Inference is defined as ' defectless reasoning, and defects of probans are 
those factors which prevent us from having valid cognition and sometimes 
give us uncertain and erroneous cognition. They can broadly be divided 
into two kinds: (1) defects relating to meaning, and (2) defects relating 
to speech. The two defects relating to meaning are (1) contradiction 
(virodha) the absence of the capacity to co-exist; and (2) incongruity 
(asaügali) absence of expectancy. The two defects of speech are (i) omission 
of the essential (myüma), stating only a part of the essential statement and 
(ii) overstatement (adhika) where the expectancy is satisfied even otherwise, 
without the need for this statement 

" Contradiction" is of two kinds: (1) the contradictions that are com- 
mon to a debate arising in laying down the four corners of (i) discussion 
(ii) question, (iii) establishment of one's own position, and (iv) refutation 
of the opponent ; (2) the contradiction arising in the inference itself. 

‘Contradictions that arise in the inference’ are three in number: 
(1) contradictions of thesis (pratijidvirodha), (2) contradiction of the pro- 
bans (heturirodha), and (3) contradiction of example (drsfdniavirodha). 

' Pratijia-virodha' is of two kinds : (1) contradiction of what is settled 
by valid knowledge (framänavirodha) and (2) contradiction of one's own 
word (seraracana-virodha). 

‘Contradiction of what is settled by valid knowledge’ is of two kinds - 
(1) contradiction of the comparatively stronger pramana ( prabalapramana- 
virodha), and (2) contradiction of the equally strong praména (samabala- 
pramanavirodha). The strength of a pramana depends upon two factors: 
(1) the numerical strength, (2) the natural strength (that which is the source 
of subsistence for others and is incapable of being construed as having some 
other purport). 





a Prabalapramanavirodha is divided into three kinds : (1) The contra- 
liction by the perceived strong pramdna, (2) the contradiction by the inferred 
strong pramana, (3) the contradiction by the verbally strong pramana 
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Saimabalapramanavirodha is also divided into three kinds : (1) the contra- 
diction by the perceived equally strong praména, (2) the contradiction by 
the inferred equally strong pramdna, and (3) the contradiction by the verbally 
cognised equally strong pramáma. The contradiction by the inferred equally 
strong pramana is of two kinds: (i) contradiction by the same inference, 
(ii) contradiction by another inference. 

Seavacanavirodha' is of two kinds: (1) accepting a conclusion con- 
flicting with one's school of thought (apasiddhénta) and (2) quibbling, which 
is of three kinds : (i) the contradiction between the words in a sentence, or 
between intermediary sentences uttered by one's own self, (ii) contradiction 
in one's own action (srakrivavirodha), and (ii) contradiction of one's own 
principles. ( s?»anyayavirodha). 

The contradiction of Hetu is of two kinds - (1; the non-establishment 
of the probans (asiddhi) and (2) non-pervasion (aryàpti). 

The contradiction cf example is of two kinds : 
dum, and (ii) defect in the probans. 


Each of the three defects, Asangati, Nyüna and Adhika is also of three 
kinds : (1) Pratijiäna-asangati, (2) Hetu-asangati and (3) Drstanta-asan- 
galt ; (i) Pratijüanyüne, (ii) Hetunyüna, (iii) Drstäntanyüna, (1) Pratijna- 
adhika, (2) Hetu-adhika, (3) Drstanta-adhika. In addition to the four 
defects, Madhva mentions two more: (1) the acceptance of a disputed fact 
(sarkväde) and (2) the non-utterance of certain words which ought to be 
uttered in order to make our meaning intelligible to others (anukti). 

All the twenty-two vulnerable points put forward by the N Yaya school 
are brought under these six defects - (1) Virodha, (2) Asarigali, (3) Nyüna, 
(4) Adhika, (5) Samvdde and (6) Anuktj. 

In a debate when the protagonist with unchecked 
of the opponent, such a checking is called defeat 
of such defeat are called vulnerable points 
‘checking the pride’ we mean the failure of 
establish one's own position and to refute 


(1) defect in the proban- 


pride checks the pride 
(nigraha). The causes 
(nigrahasthana), By the term 
the twofold resolve namely, to 
the opponent's. The following 


the disputant falling into a fit, 
becoming mad for a time, being not able to answer immediately fit, 





able points of a debate (nigrahasthängs) are Ет 
twenty-t in 
ated by the Nyàya school. y-two in 


1. ТҮШ Шр БЇ Баа been stated as the proßandım PRATIT RAHANI 
one declares that _ H A NAHANI, 
eg. When one declares that the mountain has fire, becan it is an object of 
ЕТЫ te prn is inre he tir te 
1. Pramänapaddhati, Chap. 1I, Sec. 22, 5, 250 
2, Pramünapaddhati, Chap. II, Sac. 23, pp. 253.54. 
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and says then ‘let the mountain have no fire’. This vulnerable point is 
included in ' sasivada."! 

(2) Adding adjectives to the probandum part, which was first stated 
without any qualifications is called Pratijfantaram, e.g., ' sound is non-eternal,' 
when such a statement is made the critic points out that dhranyaátmaka 
sound is accepted to be non-eternal. Hence, the defect of proving the already 
established (siddhasádhana). At this juncture the man who made the first 
statement adds the word varnditmaka to the subject. Such a process of 
qualifying the subject avoids the defect. 

Here we must ask the question: Is the previous debate continued, or 
is it a fresh debate’? It cannot be the contmuation of a previous debate. 
Once we prove a point, or point out the defect in the opponent's argument 
the debate comes to a close. It is useless to add words or adjectives after 
the end of the debate. Thus Pratijfiantaram proves to be not a vulnerable 
point at all.* 

(3) The contradiction that arises between the words or sentences uttered 
by an individual is called PRATIJ&AVIRODHA, e£, My mother is barren.* 

(4) Denial of one's own words is PRATIJRASAMNYASA eg, a certain 
individual says, 'Fire is not hot.' If the critic points out that it is oppo 
to perception, then he turns round and says, ‘I did not say so.’ This gets 
included in pramanavirodha* 


(5) Modifying the probans part which was first stated without any 
qualifications is HETVANTARAM, e.g. a certain individual declares, ‘Sound is 
non-eternal, because it is cognised by the senses." When such an inference 
is stated the critic points out that it is inconclusive, and the individual 
then qualifies his probans by adding the words, 'while possessing a genus.' 
This defect is dismissed as not a vulnerable point as ' Pratijfiantara '.? 

(6) Stating a fact not useful for the present but having a syntactical 
relation is called * ARTHANTARA ' eg, 'sound is non-eternal, because it is an 
object of cognition '. After stating this he adds “ Hin root + tun suffix = Hels. 
This gets included in ° Asangati "५ 

(7) The use of a meaningless word is called NIRARTHAKAM e.g., sound 
is non-eternal, because it is ka, ca, ta, ta, pa, etc. This gets included in 
Anuktt.* 


(8) The use of such words which are significant and understood by 
judges, and which the opponents do not understand even when uttered thrice 





Pramanapaddhati, Chap. II, Sec. 25, p. 265 
Ibid., sec. 26. p. 267 
Ibid., sec. 27. p. 270. 
Ibid., sec. 28. p. 271. 
Pramänapaddhati, Chap. II, Sec. 29, p. 272. 
Ibid., Sec. 30, p. 274. 
Ibid., Sec, 31, p. 275. 
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is the defect ' AVIJKATARTHAM' eg., this which is the cause of bearing up 
the daughter of Kasyapa is conjoined with that which has the same name 
as the vehicle of the son of the three eyed; because it possesses its 
flag. The above inference, when stated in ordinary intelligible terms comes 
to this. 'The mountain has fire, because it has smoke. This gets included 
under Anukti '! 


(9) The use of such words which have a meaning but no syntactial 
realtion is called ' APARARTHAKAM'' eg, the hearth where sacrificial fire is 
kept, the skin of a sheep, ten pomegranates, and six cakes, This comes under 
* Anukti.'* 

(10) The reversal in the order of the statement of the members of a 
syllogism is called * APRAPTAKALAM ' €.£, because it is made, sound is non- 
eternal. This 1$ no vulnerable point at all. There are valid usages to that 
effect in Sastras eg., ' Because it generates fruitful activity, Premäng is not 
inconstant to the object.’ 

(11) Omission of such words that are necessary to be uttered is called 
“nyitiam" eg., the mountain has fire, like the kitchen. 

(12) The use of ‘such’ words which have syntactical relation but are 
not repetitive, but whose function has been achieved by other words is called 
"ADHIKAM” eg, the mountain has fire, because it has smoke. it has lumi- 
nosity.* 

(13) Repeating without any purpose one's own words whose meaning 
has been understood is called PUNARUKTI, €g. the mountain has fire, the 
mountain has fire. This gets included in Adhikas "29588 

(14) А certain statement is made by one of the disputants 
e dari MC PUES uu it it rotated by the disce, snd the tua 
and it is capable of being articulated. After all this, if the other еш 
hiding his ignorance continues to answer without closing the debate, | the defect 
is called ' ANANUBHASANAM.' It is of five kinds * (1) arguments such as the 
following : ' What the disputant said is this,’ (ii) restating a Part of the defect 
pointed out by the opponent, (iii) abusing the opponent, (iy) mi z the 


which is 





case, (v) silence. The first three kinds get included under Nyüna, and A 
fourth and the fifth under Anukti* uq € 
dispu indes 3 Words utt thrice by - 
tants, and understood by the judges is called AJRANAM, 17806 ВУ AS 
in Anukti * eo 
Pramänapaddhati, Chap. II, Sec. 32, p. 277. 
Pramanapaddhati, Chap. II, Sec. 33, p, 270. 


Ibid., Sec. 34, p. 279. 

Ibid. Sec. 35, pp. 282-83, 

Ibid. Sec. 36, p. 283. 

Ibid., Sec. 37, p. 284. 

Pramänapaddhati, Chap. II, Sec. 38, p. 284 
Ibid., Sec. 39, p. 286, 
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(16) The ignorance of the reply to the question put by the disputant 
is called * APRATIBHA '. This is included in Asarigati.? 

(17) Cutting away from a debate by giving some excuse is called ' VIK- 
SEPA ', e.g., it gets Included in Anukti.2 

(18) Deducing the 3 ble is called ' MATANUJNA'. This comes 
under Anukti.? 


(19) Failure to point out the vulnerable point when it should be point- 
ed out is called PARYANUYOJYOPEKSANAM. This comes under Anukti.* 





(20) When a particular vulnerable point has not arisen, asserting ‘its 
presence, it is called * NIRANUYOJYANUYOGAH ". It is of four kinds: (i) per- 
vasion (Chala), (ii) quibbling (jäti), (ii) Hänyadyäabhäsa, (iv) apräptakäle- 
grahanam. 

(21) Defeating the proponents point in a debate by interpreting the 
words used by him in a sense other than the one intended by him is called 
chala. eg., a certain individual asked the cow (gam) to be brought. The 
servant said it was impossible to bring it, taking the word to mean earth. This 
was not the intended meaning, so it is a case of Asargatr under which it gets 
included. 


SECTION IV 
Jätı 
(False Reasoning or Futile Argument ) 

Such of those objections of an opponent that have not the necessary 
efficacy to refute the proponent's argument, though they are agreed upon by 
both the disputants, are called ‘Futile objections’ (Jatt) ; their general 
characteristic is serf-contradiction. The Nyaya school enumerates 24 types 
of Jah. All these are y directed to score a victory over the proponent 
in case he is not alert enough to see through the futility and falsity in the 
objection. 

1. Refuting the proponent’s argument with an inference which has no 
pervasion is sadharmya-sama (ie. where the argument rests on the strength 
of similarity), eg, Proponent: ‘This mountain has fire because it has 
smoke, like the kitchen.” Opponent : ‘Let the mountain have no fire, because 
of its similarity to lake, “in respect of possessing substanceness 

2. Vaidharmya-sama : Where the argument proceeds on the ground 
of some dissimilarity: eg. ‘If the mountain has fire because of its being 
dissimilar to the lake in respect of possessing smoke then let the mountain 


Pramünapaddhati, Chap. II, Sec. 40, 286. 
Ibid., Sec. 41, p. 287 
Ibid., Sec. 42, p. 288 
Ibid., Sec. 43, p. 289, 
Pramünapaddhati, Chap. II, Sec. 45, to 68. 
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have no fire, because of its being dissimilar to the kitchen in respect of posses- 
cing the attribute “being a mountain’. 


Here we shall have first to point out that there is no pervasion in the 
opponents argument. If the opponent declares that only similarity 
and dissimilarity are useful for an inference, and not pervasion, then we 
shall have to point out that his argument also can be refuted by a counter 
argument based on some similarity or dissimilarity without the need of any 
pervasion. The principle enunciated by the opponent that some similarity 
or dissimilarity is enough for inference refutes his own inference; hence 
Madhva classes it under ‘Contradiction of one’s principles (svanydya- 
virodha) '. 


3. Deducing some unaccountable qualities in the probandum on the 
strength of their presence in the example, using the same probans used by 
the proponent is called Utkarsasema, eg. ‘If the mountain has fire as the 
kitchen which has smoke then let the mountain have cooking vessels also 
as the kitchen. Here we must point out to the opponent that his inference 
has no pervasion. If the opponent declares that what is neccessary for an 
hypothetical inference is the fact of * being together and not pervasion, the 
Siddhantin's reply is that the opponent's argument gets refuted by a similar 
argument which merely takes into account ‘being together’ and not pervasion. 
This futile objection can come under (svanydyavirodha) ‘ Contradiction of 
one's own principles". The principle of ° being together’ as the cause of in- 
ference enunciated by the opponent cuts his own inference. 


4. According to some, deducing the non-existence of some admitted attri- 
butes in the subject is Apakersesema. eg, If sound is non-eternal because 
it is produced, like the pot, then let sound be not an object for hearing, because 
it is produced like the pot. Here we must ascertain the purpose of the 
s argument : if it be to establish his point, ie, the eternal nature 
of sound ; then there is the defect of establishing a thing not desired. The 
fact that sound does become an object for the sense of hearing is accepted 
by the opponent. Hence the defect of Arthantara (establishing something 
other than what is desired). If it be an argument to refute the proponent, 
then it is not different from Utkersasama. The difference that Utkarrasama 
deduces a positive attribute, and Apakersasama deduces the non-existence of 
an admitted attribute does not count much. According to Udayana, Apakar- 
sa-sama consists in 'deducing the non.existence of the probans or the 


sence of certain things found together 
it has no smoke, because of the 





the non-existence of the probandum, then it is a case ix = Er 
= it i : of а р i 

(satpratipaksa). If it be an argument to disprove the न. the 

probans, then it is not established. If it be | 


existence of the probandum, it is not difference from sadhar 
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prakaranasama, And lastly the opponent's objection has no pervasion. If 
the pervasion be not accepted by him then it is a case of ' contradiction of 
one's own principles 

5. Varnyasama according to some ‘is objecting the example as not 
having been proved, on the strength of the non-proved nature of the subject 
(paksa). It ıs not so. If the objection directed against the example be 
the result of a doubt then the objection is valid. If it be raised for mere 
fun, then it is a case of undue extension. If the proponent further urges 
that the example is unproved on the ground of the presence of the same 
probans in the subject and example, then this Jäti is not different from 
Utkarsa-sama and Sddhyasama. | 

Udayana defines Varnyasama as follows : ' Deducing the non-established 
nature of the example on the strength of the existence or non-existence of 
the probans characterised as non-established etc., considered in relation to 
the subject alone'. The case is argued as follows : Is the probans present 
in the example the same as the one that is in the subject? Then the pro- 
bandum in the example also has to be proved as in the subject. If the 
probans present in the example be other than the one in the subject it has 
to be proved. afresh. 

The Siddhantins are of opinion that the mere presence of the probans 
in the example is enough to vouchsafe its validity. There is no necessity 
for the probans in the subject to be present in the same form in the example 
also. If the opponent insists on the presence of the identity of the form of 
the probans also, then it has to be included as a case of contradiction of one's 
own principles (svanydyavirodha). 

The inference of the opponent too can be refuted on the same ground 
namely ‘that the probans present in the example is not in the same form 
as it is found in the subject. 


5. Deducing the established nature of the probandum in respect of the 
subject on the strength of the established nature of the probandum in the 
example is according to some Avarnyasama. If the deduction be made in 
the belief that the probandum has been established in respect of the subject, 
it is a valid inference. If it be otherwise, it has no cause. If the deduction 
be based merely on the strength of ‚it is Utkarsasama itself. 


Udayana defines it as follows : Deducing the established nature of the 
probandum in the subject on the strength of the presence or absence of a 
probans for which, in the example alone there are such forms as being esta- 
blished, etc, eg, if the same probans (smoke which is present in the 
kitchen) as related to an established predicate is present in the mountain, 
the probandum as in the example is established in the subject. If it be not 
so the probandum ceases to be a probandum since there is no probans to prove 
it. The Siddhäntins point out that in the opponent's inference we can deduce 
the same defect ; ie., the probandum in respect of the subject is established 
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as in the example. The very principle adopted by the opponent cuts his 
own argument. Hence the inclusion of this jafi under Svenydyavirodha. 

T. Deducing the inconstancy of the probans and the probandum on the 
strength of the inconstancy among certain attributes is according to some 
Vikalpasama : e.g., the attribute ' producibility' is found in the pot as well 
as in the colour of the pot, but not in its colour. On the same ground let 
certain things that are produced be eternal. If it be a mere doubt, it is an 
answerable question. In that case the proponent nas to indicate the absence 
of any adjunct. Further if the opponent holds that his arguments are there 
to refute the proponent, then we will have to ascertain whether the incon- 
stancy among the attributes is in the probans or in the example. If it be the 
probans, it has no pervasion. If it be in the example there is the non- 
statement of the probans (Nyüna). 


Further it proves to be non-different from Pratidrstäntaseme. If the 
opponent does not approve that pervasion is necessary for an inference, we 
have to point cut that his inference also can be refuted by another inference. 
Thus it proves to be a case of svanyaáyavirodha. 

8. Deducing the non-established nature of the probandum in the example 
as in the proposition is called the sädhyasama. If the argument be stated 
in order to find out the disputed nature of the probandum, then it is valid. 
If it be a mere objection, it has no cause or justification. 

Udayana d Südhyasama as follows : 

"Deducing the incapacity of the probans in proving the probandum on 
the strength of its incapacity to prove the subject as qualified by many attri- 
butes. We have to tell the opponent that pervasion and Paksadharmata 
(presence in the appropriate place), in the Madhva sense of the term 
are necessary for an inference. If the opponent holds that they are not 
necessary, we have to point out that his argument can also be refuted by 
another inference which has no pervasion and no bpaksadharmatü, Thus the 
very principle enunciated by the opponent cuts his own argument : so it is 
included in Svenydyaevtrodha. 

3. Deducing the ineffective nature of the probans when refuting its 
relation with the probandum is called Préptisama. Deducing the same by 
refuting the non-relation of the probans with the probandum is (10) Aprapti- 
sama, e.g. if the cognition of the smoke gives rise to the cognition of fire 
after getting related to it, then it follows that the cognition of smoke must 
have existed, because it is possible only for existence to get related. Hence 
there is no origination, because the fire cognition is already there. If the 
proponent holds that the cognition of smoke gets related with fire and them 
gives rise to the cognition of fire, no other type of relation exists between 
the cognition of smoke and fire excepting the relation of cognition and the 
object of cognition. The smoke cognition has for its content fire also, Thus 
there is cognition of fire already established. | 


ч m If it be contended that the 
probans gives tise to the cognition of probandum without getting related to 
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it, we should reply that there is no instance like that. Fire does not burn 
a stick. without getting related to it, nor does a lamp illuminate an object 
without getting related to it. 

The Siddhántins reply is ' That the probans gives rise to the cognition 
of the probandum by being related to its potency. The relation is not one 
of Svarüpasambendha (sui generis). Thus there is no undue extension. As 
for manifestation, the object of the cognition of smoke is not mere smoke, 
but smoke as related in the pervasion. If the opponent does not to it, 
it proves to be a case of Svanydyavirodha. In the inference used by the 
opponent we have to ascertain whether the probans gives rise to the cognition 
of the probandum getting related or not. He can be accused of the same 
defects alleged by him. 

1l. Deducing the fallacy of infinite regress is called Prasarigasama, e.g., 
when the familiar inference of fire from smoke is stated the opponent ques- 
tions thus: "What is it that originated the mountain? What originated 
that which originated the mountain?' Thus it leads to infinite regress. 
Here we must answer, since an established thing has a definite ground, there 
is no cutting at the roots. If the opponent does not agree to this, we will 
have to point out that his inference also can be refuted by the same fallacy, 
Thus it i$ a case of Svmnyayavirodha. 

12. Some are of opinion that refuting with a counter example is called 
Pratidrs{antasama. It is not so, because Sädharmyasama also has the same 
function, e.g., If sound be non-eternal, because it can be like the pot: then 
let it be also eternal, because it can be like generality (Sdmanya). Here we 
will have to point out that the probans is inconstant 

Udayana defines * Pratidrs{éntasama as follows: ‘Deducing one of the 
two, namely Satpratipaksa or Badha on the strength of a counter example 
alone without a probans’. eg., If the mountain has fire because of the 
example ‘the kitchen’, then let the mountain have no fire because of the 
example of the lake. 


It is a case of the omission of the necessary limb (Nyüna). The pro- 
bans is not stated here. If it be contended that the probans is not necessary, 
then we will have to include it as a case of Svanyäyarirodka. The oppo- 
nents inference also can be refuted by another inference which has no 
pervasion. 


13. Deducing the non-established nature of the probans by pointing 
out its absence in the subject prior to its origin. e.g, before the origin of 
the mountain as there was no smoke in it, it proves to be a case of partial 
non-establishment. Here we must point out that the absence of the pro- 
bans from the mountain prior to its origin is no defect at all, because the 
mountain is not the subject before its origin. If the opponent does not 
agree to this, the same objection can be levelled against his inference. So 
it proves to be a case of contradiction of his own principles. 
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14. Deducing doubt merely on the ground of some common attribute 
in the presence of the determining factor is called Serifayasema, eg., if 
the mountain has fire, because it has smoke, like the kitchen, then a doubt 
arises, because of the common attribute that is present in the kitchen and 
lake namely 'Substanceness'. Here we must answer that a doubt results 
only in the absence of a determining factor aided by common attribute. In 
the present case there is the determining factor, so it is not doubt at all. 
If the opponent says that the presence of the determining factor is no obstruc- 
tion to doubt, then we shall have to urge that doubt can be deduced in his 
argument also on the same ground formulated by him. Thus this jdti gets 
included in contradiction of cne's own principles (svanydya-virodha). 


15. Refuting with a ‘counter inference’ is Prakaranasama eg, if 
sound is non-eternal, because it is produced, then let sound be eternal, be- 
cause it is the object of the sense of hearing. If the counter inference be 
stated in the belief that it has all the necessary limbs of an inference, then 
it is a valid answer. If it be otherwise, it is not different from ' Sadhyasama ', 


Udayana defines Prakaranasama as follows : ' Confronting the opponent 
with an argument which is accepted to be not stronger than that of the 
proponent.” It is not different from Südharmyasama. There is no need 
for treating it as a separate jäli, If this be not accepted, it has to be treat- 
ed as a case of Svanydyavirodha. 


16. Deducing the ineffective nature of the probans by refuting the possi- 
bility of its origin before the probandum or after it or simultaneously with 
it is called ' Ahetusama'. The probans in its origin is not prior to the pro- 
bandum, because it cannot be probans in the absence of the probandum. The 
probans coukl not have originated after the probandum, because without a 
probans we cannot have probandum. The probans and the probandum could 
not have simultaneously come into existence, then we should be unable to 
distinguish which is the probandum and which is the probans. Here we 
must answer that the probans originated prior to the probandum and that 
the probans gives rise to the cognition of the probandum by its own potency 
and does not depend on any other external factor. As for manifestation the 
probans gives rise to the cognition of the probandum in all the three modes 
above mentioned. The difference that marks off the probans from the pro- 
bandum is that the one is known and the other unknown. If the opponent 
does not agree to this, we can deduce the same defects in his inference. Hence 
it is included under contradiction of one's own principles. (Svanydya- 
virodha). 

17. Deducing the fallacy of presumption is called * Arthapattisama ' 
eg, If the mountain is said to have fire, we will have to presume from this 
that other objects have no fire. Here we will nave to point 
ie, ‘lack of the probandum’ in the example. Further when something is 
unintelligible the assumption of what will make it intelligible is called pre- 
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sumption. There is nothing unintelligible in the above example, so there 
is no need for the deduction of presumption. If the opponent holds that 
the mere contrary of what has been stated is itself presumption, the same 
defect can be alleged against the opponent's argument, namely, the deduction 
of presumption. So it proves to be a case of contradiction of one’s own 
principles. 

18. To construct an argument with a probans which is an attribute 
other than that adduced by the proponent, and to deduce there-from non- 
distinctness from all things possessing that attribute is called * Avisesasama,’ 
eg, if the mountain has the particular attribute fire on account of this 
similarity to the kitchen in respect of possessing smoke, then let all existent 
things be eternal because of their similarity in respect of existence. If the 
opponent does not agree to this, then we can deduce the same defect in his 
inference ; so his own principle cuts at the root of his inference. Hence 
it is included under the ‘contradiction of one's own principles' (stanyaya- 
virodha). 


19. Confronting the proponent with the intelligibility of reasoning afford- 
ed by two opposed probans is called ' Upapattisama' eg, 1f the non-etern- 
ality of sound is proved by the probans ' Producedness' then the eternality 
of sound too can be proved on the strength of the probans non-touchability. 
This játi is not different from ' Sadharmyasama jàti '. 


Udayana defines upapattisama as follows : “Confronting the proponent 
with a mere general statement to the effect that he has also a probans to 
prove his point.’ If the probans stated by the opponent be valid, then it 
is a valid answer. If it be not a valid probans, the defect has to be pointed 
out. So it is no jaälı at all. 


20. Deducing the ineffective nature of the probans on the ground of 
the perception of the probandum in places where the specified probans is not 
found is called 'upalabdhisama' e.g, the probans smoke is ineffective, be- 
cause we find fire in some places where there is no smoke e.g, the red hot 
iron ball. As there is no supporting ground this is no játi at all. It is 
a case of Hanyadhyabhasa. 


Udayana defines 'Upalabdhisama' as follows : ‘Superimposing some 
restrictive sense as the purport of the proponent’s statement on the basis 
of his statement, and then resolving the restriction into alternatives and re- 
futing them’ eg., when the proponent says that the ntain has fire, the 
opponent asks 'has the mountain alone fire, or has the entire mountain fire. 
It cannot be the first because in the kitchen also there is fire. It cannot 
be the second because there are some places in the mountain where there 
is no fire." 


Here we must say that superimposing some restrictive sense other than 
the one intended by the proponent is a case of perversion (chala). 
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21. Deducing contradiction in such attributes of the subject as cognition 
by supposing their existence or non-existence in themselves as loci is called 
' Anupalabdhisama', eg., if we say that cognition is found in cognition be- 
cause cognition also is cognised like the pot, then cognition becomes non- 
cognition. If we say that cognition is not found in cognition, then also it 
becomes non-cognition. Here we must reply that the cognitive nature of 
cognition which is dependent on the object does not lose its cognitive nature 
whether it exists in itself or not. If the opponent does not agree to this, 
we can urge the same defect against the cognition in the opponent's argu- 
ment. So this is a case of ' Sranyüyavirodha '. 


22. Deducing the destruction of the subject being qualified by a par- 
ticular attribute analysed into two forms namely the ‘that’ and the ‘not 
that” is called Nityasama, eg., when we say sound is non-eternal, the oppo- 
nent asks us whether non-eternality is eternal or non-eternal [f it be the 
first the subject becomes eternal, and if it be the second, by the very destruc- 
of non-eternality, sound which is qualified by it becomes eternal. If 
the purpose of such an argument be to deduce the unintelligibility of the 
proponent's argument, it is a valid answer. If the intention be to refute the 
existence of the subject as so qualified he must state his own proof at the 
beginning. If the opponent does not agree to this, we have to point out 
that in his argument also we can find the same defect. So it gets included 
in the ‘Contradiction of one’s own principles’. 


Deducing the attributes of probandum in all other objects ing an 
attribute other than the proponent's probandum is called Anityasama eg., 
If sound is not eternal, because it is produced, then let every object be non- 
eternal, because it is existent. This jafi is not different from Avisesasama. 
The Siddhäntins are of opinion that it should not be treated as an independ 
ent jah 


23. Confronting the opponent by deducing the doubtíul nature of the 
probans is according to some ' karyasama ' eg., sound is non-eternal, because 
it emanates after some effect. The Opponent asks: Is the emanation of 
sound after some effort a case of manifestation or ongination? This is a 
valid answer if it be adduced with a view to prove that the probans is other- 
wise accounted for. 


Udayana defines ‘ Kéryasama’ as follows : 'refuting the proponent's 
argument by pointing out the non-established naturé of one of the three 
(1) subject, (2) probandum, (3) refuting what is imagined by one's self 
to be the probans, eg., when the proponent says that sound is non-eternal, 
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SECTION V. 
Hetvübhàása (fallacies of the probans). 


The twenty-second vulnerable point in the Nyäya list is Hetvabhasa. 
Jayatirtha fully states the ancient Nyaya classification of the fallacies of the 
probans, and then points out their subsumption under the six defects of in- 
ference already noted* ‘There is no unanimity of opinion about the number 
of fallacies. Kanada accepts only three. The names of HETVABHASAS are 
not the same in all Nyàya works. Gautama mentions five Helvabhasas : 
(1) Saryabhicara, (2) Viruddha, (3) Prakaragasama, (4) Sadhyasama, and 
(5) Afitakala. Of these the first two are indentical with those given by An 
nambhatta, the author of Tarkasangraha. Prakaranasama is that which leaves 
the conclusion doubtful, and the probans there proves the probandum of 
both the proponent and the opponent. This is not different from the defect 
‘counter probans" (Salpratipaksa). Sädhyasama hetu is that probans which 
is as doubtful as the probandum and is the same as (Asiddhi). Kälälita 
is not different from the sublated (Badhita). Some of the ancient Nyäya 
writers have added Anadhyovasila, as a fallacy. Sarnkara Miéra has identi- 
fied it with Amnupasamhárin ; therefore it comes under Anatkantika. 

Jayatirtha enumerates seven types of fallacies according to Nyäya : 
(1) the non-established (asiddha), (2) the contrary (viruddha), (3) the 
non-conclusive (амана), (4) the non-determinate (enadhyavasita), 
(5) the adduced out of time or sublated ( kalatyaydpedista), (6) the counter 
probans (satpratipaksa) and (7) the similar to the context (Prakarana- 
sama). 

Of these seven we have already pointed out that 'aenadhyavasita' is a 
case of anupasamiharin. Prakaranasama is not different from satpratipaksa. 
Kalütyayüpadisa is another name for ' Badha. Thus we find Jayatirtha's 
enumeration is not essentially different from the five fallacies of Annam 
bhatta 


A valid probans has five characteristics : (1) it is present in the subject 
and (2) the example ; (3) it is non-existent in the counter example ; (4) it 
has a non-sublated probandum and (5) it has no counter probans refuting 
it. In the positively and tne negatively concomitant probans all the five 
characteristics are necessary to ensure validity. In the probans whose con- 
comitance is merely positive or merely negative, four of the above mentioned 
characteristics are enough to ensure validity. The merely positive probans 
has no negative instance, and the merely negative probans has no positive 
instance. The absence of a few of the above mentioned characteristics forms 
cases of the defects of the probans. 

I. The cognition of tne non-existence of the probans in the subject 
constitutes asiddhi. It is of four kinds : (a) non-establishment of pervasion 
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1. Pramāpapaddhali; p. 351, Janürdhana's commentary. 
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(vyapyatväsiddhi) (b)  non-establishment of the locus (äfreyäsiddhi) 
(3) non-establishment of being in the subject (sveripdsiddhi) and (d) non- 
establishment of the valid cognition of this probans (elalpramityasidadhi). 


la. 'Vyapyatvásiddhi' is of two kinds : (1) having no relation to the 
probandum, eg. everything is momentary, because it is an existent. As 
the probans in the above inference has no positive or negative pervasion 
it gets subsumed under the defect Arydpti ie. non-pervasion. (2) Having 
a relation conditioned by an adjunct (upaüdhi). The adjunct pervades the 
probandum, and does not pervade the probans : e.g., In the following inference, 
cruelty in Vedic sacrifices is sinful, because it is cruelty, like the cruelty to 
a Brahmin. Here the adjunct is 'scriptural condemnation’. The adjunct 
pervades the probandum i.e, sinfulness. ' Wherever there is sinfulness there 
is scriptural condemnation’, It does not pervade the р ie, cruelty. 
In the subject * Vedic sacrifies' there is the non-existence of the adjunct, The 
adjunct is the pervader and the probandum is the pervaded. From the non- 
existence of the adjunct in the subject we can deduce the non-existence of 
the prcbandum on the ground that the absence of the pervader leads to 
the absence of the pervaded. The non-existence of the adjunct is the probans 
that proves the non-existence of the probandum. The counter inference takes 
the following form : Sacrificial cruelty is not sinful, because it is not con- 
demned by scriptures, like eating. Those cases where we cognise the adjunct 
before the debate get included under the defect non-pervasion ( At'yapti). 
Those inferences where we cognise the adjunct after the debate get included 
under the defect (Samabala-pramdnavirodha), because the counter inference 
is as valid as the proponent's inference. 

Ib. The non-establishing of locus (Aérayásiddhi) is of two kinds: 
(1) the non-existent locus e.g, the horns of a hare are sharp, because they 
are horns, like the horns of a cow. The example for äfrayasiddhi stated 
here is intermixed with defects like ‘contradiction by valid knowledge ', so 
it is no defect of probans at all. As soon as we state the Proposition ‘ the 
horns of a hare are sharp’ we cognise the defect that jt js opposed to 
praména. From this defect namely contradiction by pramdna the defect 
of the probans is derived. So the independent defect to be pointed out here 
is a contradiction by valid knowledge. Hence it is no defect of the pro- 
bans. (2) proving the established, e.g., stating before the thiest the follow- 
ing inference which proves the existence of God according to the Nyäya 
school : ' The world and other objects have an agent, because they are pro- 
duced. This gets included in Asarigati, because it sets out to prove that for 
which there is no expectancy." 


Ic. The non-establishment of being in the subject is of many kinds 
eg, sound is non-eternal because it is an object of the sense of sight. This 
is a case of non-establishment through a different locus (Vyadhikarandsiddhi). 
It is not a defect according to the Siddhäntin. Non-establishment through 
a futile substrate is subsumed under ' Adhika ". 
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Id. Non-establishment of the valid cognition of this probans (eta!prami- 
tyasiddhi)? eg., mistaking steam as smoke. This gets included in Aryapti 
(non-pervasion). 

II. Tne existence of the probans in the subject and in the negative in- 
stance is the defect Viruddha, e.g. sound is eternal, because it is produced 
This is subsumed under the defect non-pervasion (Avydpli), because it is 
related to the non-existence of the probandum. 

III. The probans existing in the subject, in the positive instance and 
in the negative instance is called non-conclusive (anatkantika) eg. sound 15 
eternal, because it is an object of knowledge. This also gets included in 
non-pervasion, because it is related to the probandum and its non-existence. 

IV. The probans which is found in the subject alone and is not efficient 
to prove the probandum constitutes the defect non-determinate (anadhyava- 
sita). They are of three kinds : (1) that which has no negative or positive 
instances, e.g, all things are non-eternal because they are existents, (2) that 
which has both the instances eg. the earth is eternal, because it has smell 
and (3) that which is present only in the subject e.g. sound is nameable, 
because it has soundness (fabdafra). This defect gets subsumed under 
(Aryäpti). 

V. The presence of a probans in the subject along with the probandum 
which is sublated by another praména is called Kalatyayapadis(a : e.g., fire 
is not hot, because it is a substance. The probandum gets sublated by our 
perception of heat in fire. This gets included in prabalapramanavirodha, 

VI. The probans which proves the probandum of both the opponent and 
the proponent is called prakeranasama, eg., the world which is under dis- 
pute is muithyd, because it is seen. Some are of opinion that there is no 
such probans. This is subsumed under the defect samabalapramanevirodha. 

Unlike the treatment in early Nyäya works the fallacies of the subject 
and the example are treated by the Siddhàntins separately. The fallacies 
of subject are cognised by the mere statement of the proposition. The fal- 
lacies of subject are included under Svakriyavirodha or Svanyayavirodha, 
eg, my mother is barren ; the object of knowledge does not depend upon 
the means of knowledge As the fallacies of the example are cognised after 
the cognition of the probans, they are treated as separated fallacies. Madhva 
recognises two fallacies of the example : (1) lack of probandum (sadhyavai- 
kalya): eg., Manas is non-eternal because it is corporeal, like the prime 
atom. The ‘Atom’ ie., the example has no 'non-eternality' (2) lack of 
probans (südhamavaikalya) e.g, Manas is non-eternal because it is corporeal, 
like activity. In 'activity' ie, example there is the non-existence of the 
probans, ie, corporeality. The defect 'lack of probandum' in an example 
makes the example the negative instance where the probandum should not 
exist. Thus it proves to be a case of the non-conclusive or contradictory. The 
defect “lack of probans’ gets included in Vydpyatvasiddhi. 


1. This type of Asiddhi is not found in Nyāya classification 


JAINISM UNDER THE MUSLIM RULE 
By 
KAMTA PRASAD JAIN 


The invasions of the Mohamedans on India began since the ei ghth century 
A.D," and as ambitious foreigners, they had little chance at the outset to get 
settled in the country. Rather they came with the desire of plunder and murder. 
They did so and returned full with camel-loads of wealth. Their inhuman 
atrocities filled the hearts of Hindus with fearful hostility. But with the 
times, the mutual feelings changed. Muslim invaders settled in India and 
decided to rule as Indian kings. We find Babar instructing his son Humayun 
in the following remarkable words :—* 


“OÖ Son, the kingdom of India is full of different religions ........., It 
is incumbent on thee to wipe all religious prejudices off the tablet of thy 
heart ; administer justice according to the ways of every religion 

The wise teaching of Babar prevailed and this paved the way for form- 
_ing friendship with Hindu rulers, which was cemented by marriage contracts 
later on. Hindus heaved a sigh of relief and along with them Jainas also 
found an opportunity to observe and give full play to their predominating 
religious feelings, though after great suffering and sacrifice. In this respect 
the remarks of Prof. Helmuth von GLASSENAPP are justified? and it is true 
that mutual relations between the Jainas and Mohamedans were friendly also. 

Mohamedans first attacked Sind and they found it full of people called 
Samans* The ruler of Sind at the time was also a follower of Samanis, who 
observed the vow of Ahihsi minutely and had great confidence in their 
astrological predictions. No doubt the term saman or Sramana equally stands 
for Jaina and Buddhist ascetics. But independent evidence proves the 
existence of the Jainas in Sind up to 15th century A.D. Jainas are also more 
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Oxford Students History oj India, p. 97. 

Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol. XVIII, p. 116. 
Der faimismus, p. 65 

ELLIOT, History of India, Vol. I, pp. 147-158. 
ELLIOT, ibid,, pp. 158-161. 


6. That “the Jainas used the term (MA ) prior to the Buddhists is also 
conclusively proved by the fact that the latter (Buddhists) styled themselves 
Sükyputtiya-Sramagas' as distinguished from the already existing Niggantha 
Sramanas." — Buddhist India p. 143. Hence the term Sramana is rightly applicable 
to the Jainas — Al-Badaoni has mentioned also the Jain ascetics by the term 
‘Sramana’ when he wrote that they along with Brähmanas had great access to 
Akbar the great. (Lowe, Al-Badaoni II, p. 264.) 

7. JINAVLAYA, Vijfapli-Triveni (Bhivanagar), Introduction. 
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famous for their vow of Ahirnsa and knowledge of astronomy. The remarks 
of the Mohamedan writers about the people of Sind that “ the infidels do not 
slaughter animals, nor do they eat flesh, fish or eggs ",* are rightly applicable 
to the Jaimas.2 Hence it is most probable that the people whom earlier 
Mohamedan invaders first encountered were Jainas and they treated each 
other with a compromising spirit. 


It was the nudity of the Jaina saints, whom Suleman found in a good 
number in India," which specially attracted the attention of these Mohame- 
dan invaders. It is said about Sultan Mohammad Ghori that he at least 
entertained one of them, since his wife desired to see the chief of Digambaras.* 


During the latter period of Khilji, Tugalag and Lodi kings, Jainas seem 
to have been so much predominant as to be successful in attracting the atten- 
tion of a king like Allauddin Muhammadshah Khilji. He was by nature 
cruel and implacable and his only care was the welfare of his kingdom. He 
had no consideration even for Islam and disregarded the provisions of the 
Muslim Law. Yet he was a just king and ruled with a good heart but 
a severe hand. Consequently his subjects were more loyal than ever. During 
his reign gram, clothes and other necess of life were cheap, the dealings 
of bazaar people were honest and the roads were safe in all directions. Even 
without the patronage of the Sultan many learned and great men flourished. - 
It is said that the two Brãhmanas by name Rãgho and Chetan had great 
influence on Allaudin and instigated him in religious matters." They be- 
of them. There was no learned Digambaracarya at the time in northern 
India. So the Jainas ran to South India and succeeded in inducing Acirya 
Mahasena to come over to Delhi to defend the Jaina Faith.  Mahásena 
appeared before Allauddin and held religious discussions with his adversaries. 
The Sultan bent his head before his profound learning and asceticis A 
Digambara Jaina by name Pürapacandra of Delhi was a friend of the Sultan? 
and it 1s perhaps through him that Allauddin came into touch with a Digam 
baracirya. Svetämbara Jainäcärya Rämacandrasüri was also honoured by 
the Sultan. In 1297-1298 A.D. Allauddin conquered the whole of Gujerat 














l. ELLIOT, loc. cit, p. 97 

2, Taking of meat and fish had never been prohibited among the Brahmans 
and Buddhists. See my Hindi book “ भगवान महावौरकी अहिंसा ? (D९). 

3. ELLIOT, lor. cit. p. 6. 

4. Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXI, p. 361.—" The wife of Muhammad Ghori desired 
to see the chief of the Digambaras ". 

5. ELLIOT, loc. cit, pt. IO, p. 205 (Tärikh-i-Firozshähi), 

6. Ibid, p. 206. 

7-8. Jaina Sidhdnta Bhiskars, Vol. I, pt. IV, p. 109. 
9. Jama Hitaisi (Bombay), Vol XV, p. 132. 
10. Der fainismus (Berlin), p. 66. 
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and it seems probable that he was the Mohamedan king who met Srutavira 
Swami, the Digambara t of Alakesvarapura and Bharavaccha.! 


During the Tughalag reign, the Jainas enjoyed much freedom, since more 
than one king of that line are reported to have entertained the Jaina Gurus. 
sura and Vira, the two Jaina chiefs of the Pragvata clan, were the ministers 
of Ghyasuddin Tughalag. Besides, it is evident from the Padmavati Basti 
stone inscription. of Humsa in Mysore State that Sultan Mahmud or 
Mohammada entertained the Kamiitaka Jaina Guru named Sirhhakirti.3 
Prof. B. A. SALETORE has identified this king with Mohammada Tughalag. 
He writes that “ The only ruler who satisfies all these conditions was Muham- 
mad Tughalag, who ascended the throne in A.D. 1325 and reigned till A.D. 1351. 
Dr. Ishwari PRASAD, correcting the erroneous nature of the statements made 
by modern writers on Indian history concerning that ruler, has amply shown 
that Sultan Muhammad Tughalaq was the most learned and accomplished of 
Muslim kings who sat on the throne of Delhi since the Muslim conquests ; 
that he was well versed both in Islamic and Aristotelian philosophy ; that 
he loved to argue with philosophers ; that theologians and rhetoricians were 
afraid to dispute with him because of his extraordinary gifts of intellect ; that 
he showed great regard for the religious susceptibilities of the Hindus: and 
that till A.D. 1337, when Fakhruddin usurped the governorship of Lakhnauti 
and made himself an independent prince, Bengal continued to be under the 
protection of Sultan Muhammad Tuglaq. There is nothing strange in Siriha- 
kirti having won renown in the court of Sultan Muhammad Tuglaq. He 
may have been only one of the many philosophers invited by that accomplish- 
ed Sultan to Delhi ".* 

The next Tughalaq king who followed in the footsteps of his predecessor 
was Sultan Firozshàh Tughalaq. He, too, was famous for his learning and 
philanthrophy. He assigned 36 lacs of fankas for learned and religious 
men and about a 100 lacs in pensions and gifts to the poor and needy. 
This liberal-minded Sultan, also, invited Digambara Jaina saints and enter- 
tained them at his court and palace. It was for the sake of the queen of 
Firozshäh that the Jainácárya put on a piece of cloth to hide his nakedness 
and appeared before her clothed. Although he took práyaícit!a for this, his 


1. “ अलकेश्वरपुराद्धरवच्छनगरे राजाधिराजपरमेश्वर यवन-राय-द्विरोमणि महम्मदपातशाह 
घुरत्राणसमस्या पूर्णोदेखिलदष्टिनिपातेनाशदड्वर्षश्रायप्राप्तदेवलोक .श्री श्रुतवीरस्वामिनाम | $e. 


सिद्धान्तभास्कर, भा. १, किरण २-३, za ३५ 
Allauddin was known also as Muhammad Shah. 

2. Somacaritragani, Gurwganaratnäkara, quoted by Dr. B. A, Surgrogg ; ds 
Karnäfaka Historical Review, Vol. IV, p, 86. in. ORE in the 
है, tweets Srimad Dilli-pure .... muda Suritránasya märdkrteh niriite; 

vanam Jinagurur Bauddhädi-vädi-vrajam Sri-Bhattäraka Sitha- Kirti- r3 
.... dyaliak-vidä-guruh) ". 
4.  SALETORE, loc. cii, p. 85. 
5. ELLIOT, loc. cil., pt. III, p. 317. 
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undue liberty, the example set by him was soon adopted by his followers 
and the sect of Bhattärakas, with their clothed Yatis came into existence. 
The Jaina poet Ratnasekhara was honoured also by Sultan Firozshäh.® 
Further it is reported about this Sultan that he invited many Brihmanas and 
Seoras to read the inscription on the pillar of ASoka, which he got removed 
to Delhi from the village Khizrabad.* The Jainas in the Punjab side are 
called Seoras even to this day. So the Seoras invited by the Sultan were 
no other than the Jainas, These facts are enough to point the -great in- 
fluence which Jainas wielded during the Tughlaq regime. 

During the period between A.D. 1526-1761, the kings of the famous Sura 
and Mughal dynasties ruled over India and the Jainas were fortunate to 
enjoy the patronage of some of them. 

Among the Sura kings, Sikandara Sultan, who was on the throne of Delhi 
in A.D. 1554, honoured the Jaina Guru Visilakirti of Karnátaka.* It is prob- 
ably due to this patronising spirit of the Mohamedan rulers which they show- 
ed towards the Jaina Gurus that the naked Jaina saints freely moved all 
over India during the period, as is evident from their mention by Marco 
Polo, Tavemier, Bernier and Mallik Jayasi.* 

Now turning to the Mughal period of Muslim Rule, we find Jainas en- 
joying much more liberty than they had ever enjoyed before. The naked 
sect of the Jaina ascetics was also influential to such an extent that it attract- 
ed the attention of Abul Fazal, who mentioned it in his “ Ayeen-i-Akbari ".” 
The modern town of Bairat in Jaipur State was the centre of the Digambara 
Jainas at the time. Sahu Todar, a Digambara Jaina of Bhat&niya Kola was 
the Mint Officer under the Imperial Service of Akbar.” This Sahu Todar 
patronised the Jaina poet Rajamalla of Bairat who had spoken highly 

1. Bhaffdraka-Mimdmsd (Surat) p. 2 

2. Der Jainismus, p. 66 

3, ELLIOT, loc, cit, p 352. 
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SALETORE, Kar, Hist. Review, Vol. IV. pp. 78-81 
. 'Some Yogis went stark naked, because as they said, they had come naked 
into the world and desired nothing that was of this world’, 
—YuLEs Marco Polo, II p. 366. 
6. ‘These Jakirs ordinarily travel in troops each of which has its chief or 
superior ... they go perfectly nude .." 
—Travels in India, Vol. IL. Book III—pp. 196-7. 
7. 'l have often met, generally in the territory of some Каја, bands of these 
naked fakirs. —Bernier, Travels in the Mogul Empire, p. 317. 
8. Malik Muhammada Jäyasi was in service of Shershäh and he wrote the 
famous Hindi classical poem " Padmávata", in which he refers to naked saints. 
(2.60). ' कोई ब्रह्मचारज पन्य FF | 
कोई सुदिगंवर आछा लागे ॥ * 


9  Ayeen-i-Akbari (Lucknow), Vol. III p. 87. 
10. नानाटकसारदक्षकः--- श्रीसाघुटोडरः सुधी: । 
--जम्बूस्वामीचरित ( बम्बई ) पृ.७-९ 
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favour of the great emperor and informs us that Akbar abolished the * Jazia ' 
tax and prohibited the sale of intoxicants" And if we believe the Jesuit 
missionary Pinheiro, we must say that Akbar followed the sect of the Jains. 
Mo doubt he showed great kindness and patronage towards the Jainas and 
their Gurus. $ri Hiravijayasüri, Vijayasena and Jinacandra of the Svetàmbara 
sect enjoyed power and had much influence over him. The Jaina principle 
of Ahwisd greatly influenced the character and religious policy of Akbar 
He issued Firmans to the Jainas for stopping cruelty and killing of animals 
at many a sacred Jaina place. The above-mentioned Јаіпасагуаѕ were 
honoured also by Emperor Jehangir, who conferred the title of “ Yuga Pra- 
dhäna” on Jinasmhha the disciple of Jinacandra* The Digambara Jaina 
poet Benarsidas, it is repo was favoured by Shah Jehan, whose son 
Muradbux, while governor of Gujarat, showed great kindness to Johari Santi 
däsa of A agar.  Aurangazeb appointed this foremost Jaina jeweller 
of Gujarat as one of his Darbaris. Although Aurangazeb was famous for 
his bigotedness, yet it seems that the profound learning, unpolluted pious- 
ness, natural simplicity and the vigorous feeling to do good to mankind at 
large of the Jaina saints so much affected the heart of the despotic emperor 
that he was inclined to entertain and honour their chief. It is obviously 
the reason which made the contemporary Jaina poets to shower praises on 
this sovereign." 


1. मुमोच श॒त्के त्वथ जेजियाभिधं स यावदभोघरभूधराधरम्‌ । 
qa नद्यः सरितांपतेः पयः यञः शश्षी श्रीमदुकब्बरस्य च 3w 
व॒यैनमेतद्चनं तदास्यतो न नितं क्रापि निसर्गतंशिति: । 
अनेन तद्यूतमुदस्तमेनसः सुधर्मराजः किळ वर्ततेऽधुना ॥ २८ ॥ 
प्रमादमादाय जनः प्रवते कुधर्मवर्गेषु यतः प्रमत्तधी: । 
ततोऽपि मद्यं तदवद्यक्ारण निवारयामास विदांवरः स हि ॥ २९ ॥ 
“जम्बूकुमारचरित, पृ, ४-५ 
9 ‘He (Akbar) follows the sect of the Jainas. 
—Pinheiro, quoted by SMITH Akhbar" 2652. 
3. the Jain holy men undoubtedly gave Akbar prolonged ine for 
years which largely influenced his actions; and they secured his assent to their 
doctrines so far that he was reputed to have been converted to J = 


— SMITH, Jain Teach 
4. Vidyávijaya, "Süriévara Aura Samrüla', pp. 75-360 ers of. Akbar 
5. Benarsi-Vilasa (Bombay ed.), Introduction 
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ship ........ commanded the respect of even Muhammadan sovereigns lik : 
din and Auranga Padusha (Aurangzeb)." Studies in South Indian जातत 
p. 132. 


9. औरजशाह बळीको राज, पायो कविजन परम समाज! 


चक्रवर्तिसम जग्मे भयो, फेरत आनि उदधि छो गयो ॥ 
जाके राज परम सुख पाय, करीं कथा हम जिन गुन गाय । ” 
ऊनि विनोदीलाल 
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In South India too, the relations between the Muslim rulers and the 
Jainas were not altogether hostile. Even Hyder Ali, the bigoted Muslim 
king, granted villages to the Jaina temples, though owing to the oppressive 
nature of the government the great festivals at Sravanabelagola and other 
places were stopped.! It is reported about the king of Bijapur that he was a 
friend and ally of the Jaina queen Bhairavadevi of Gerossapa.? 

It is a fact that the greatest number of Jaina temples were demolished 
and innumerable images were destroyed during the Mohamedan invasions, 
but it is equally true that the greatest number of the Jaina temples and 
images were constructed and sanctified during this period. It is strange 
to note that in Vikrama Sarhvat 1533 and 1548 one devout Jaina by name 
Jivaräj Päpariwaf got thousands of Jina images consecrated and sent them 
to every temple in India. These images are found almost in all the Digam- 
bara Jaina temples even to-day. 

Thus the outline of the situation and condi of the Jainas during 
the Mohamedan Rule proves to be a promising field of research for the 
scholars. 





1. Studies in South Indian Jainism, pt. I, p. 117. 

2. BUCHANAN, Travels im the districts of Kanara and Malabar 

3. Chhottelal JAIN, “Jain  Pratimá—Yantra—Lekha—Sangraha ", Intro. 
(Calcutta). 


THE BHAGAVATA-PURANA 
By 
RAJENDRA CHANDRA HAZRA 


The Bhagavata’ is the most popular of the extant Puranas. It belongs 
to the Bhagavatas and is divided into 12 Skandhas or books dealing with cos- 
mogony, genealogies, myths, legends etc. It also contains a few chapters on 
smrti-matter, viz., IIL, 30 on the results of actions (karma-vipáka), VIL, 11-13 
and XI, 17-18 on the duties of the castes and dramas, and VII, 14-15 on 
funeral sacrifices and holy places. 


It has been held by the Saktas that the Bhdgavata is not a Mahapurana as 
the Vaisnavas claim. But these Saktas themselves are not unanimous about 
the identity of the ' Bhagavata' named in the lists of ° eighteen Mahäpuränas.' 
Some of them say that it is the Kalikd-purane which, on account of its treat- 
ment of the birth and exploits of Bhagavati, is called  Bhagavata'. Some, 
again, claim that it is the Devi-bhagavata, It is, therefore, necessary to see 
which one is the real Mahäpuräna. 

An examination of the Nibandhas shows that the authors of these works 
are all in favour of the Bhigavata (ie. Vaisnava Bhagavata). Narasimha 
Vàajapeyin, a noted Nibandha-writer of Orissa, disapproves the claim of the 
Kalika-purdna to be the” Bhägavata Mahäpuräna ' by referring to the opinion 
of Laksmidhara.? The verses quoted from the  Bhagavata' by Ballälasena, 
Madhvacarya, Govindananda, Raghunandana, Gopalabhatta and others, are 
very often found in the present Bhagavata but not in the AGliké-purdna or the 
Devibhagavata. Of these two latter Puranas, or rather Upapuränas, 
the Kälikä has been quoted by Aparärka, Ballālasena Mādhavācārya, Mada- 
napāla, Silapani, Govindänanda, Raghunandana and others with the express 
mention of its well-known title ; whereas the name of the Devibhagavata has 
not been mentioned in any of the numerous Nibandhas we have examined. 
The superior position of the Bhägavata over the Devibhdgavata is further esta- 
blished by a comparison of their contents. In the Bhägavata there is no mention 
of the Devibhägavata nor is there any attempt to prove its superior position, 
but in the Devibhägavata (Vahga, ed., I, 3, 16) the Bhagavata has been includ- 
ed among the Upapuränas obviously with a view to establishing its own claim 
to the position of a Mahäpuräna. Further, in the Bhägavata, Suka, son of 
Vyasa, is presented as given to complete renunciation of the world from his 





1. In the following a the сатан i has been used. 

2. astidaSebhyas tu prthak puranam mites Tsyate | vijänidhvam n muniresthäs 
tad etebhyo vinirgatam || vinirgatam samudbhütam | yatha kälikä-purägädiniti lakemr- | 
dharah | evam ca sati bhagavatyā idam bhägavatam iti kälikä-puränam कने ast 
padenoktam iti ye vadanti te nirastah |—Nityácárapradipa. m1810 7 
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childhood. But the author of the Devibhagavata probably saw that an ideal 
character like Suka might instigate others, having much less indifference, to 
renounce the world and thus disturb the discipline of society. Hence he paint- 
ed Suka in a quite different colour in the Devibhdgavata, Here Suka, who 15 
about to give up the world, goes to Janaka at the request of Vyäsa. Janaka 
convinces him that it is highly necessary to pass through all the stages of 
life before taking up Samnyása ; otherwise the real taste of worldly enjoy- 
ments remains unknown and the mind is not strengthened. Consequently, Suka 
gives up the idea of renunciation and repairs to his father's hermitage to live 
with him. All the above evidences taken together make it likely that the 
Bhágavata is the real Mahäpuräna 

As to the date of the Bhagavata, scholars are generally of opinion that it 
is a very late work not earlier than the 9th century A.» But such a late 
date cannot reasonably be given to the Puräna. It has been said above 
that the verses quoted by Ballälasena (in his Adbhutasägara), Madhväcärya, 
Raghunandana, Gopälabhatta and others from the ' Bhagavata', are very 
often found in the present BHhagavata. In his Smrti-candrika (Mysore ed., 
Vol I, p. 3) Devanabhatta gives a few verses containing the names of the 
eighteen Mahäpuränas including the ° Bhdgavata. Ballilasena names a 
Bhagavatapurána in his Dänasägera (India Office Ms, fol. 3b). That the 
Bhagavata-purdnae mentioned in the Dinasdgara is the same as the present 
Bhagavala is proved by the following evidences. On fol. 3b of the Däna- 
sägara Ballälasena says that he did not draw upon the * Bhagavata' because 
„ it did not contain any chapter on gifts? As a matter of fact, the present 
Bhägavata contains no chapter on this topic, whereas in the Devibhägavata 
there is one, viz, IX, 29. Hence the Devibhdgavata is not the ° Bhagavata’ 
which Ballalasena means. As Ballälasena quotes in his Danaságara a number 
of verses from the Kalika-burüma by expressly mentioning its title, this 
Puräna also cannot be meant by the name ` Вара айа” Further, Ballälasena 
names with derision those Puränas which were influenced by Tantricism. But 
he expresses no such feeling about the ‘ Bhdgavata.” Hence it is sure that 
Ballälasena means the present Bhägavata, which is, therefore, to be dated not 
‚later than 1050 A.D. Ánandatirtha Madhva wrote a well-known commentary 
on the Bhagavata. He also draws upon the Puräna in his Bhäsya on the 
Bhagavadgitd. In this Bhasya (ed. VITTHALA SARMAN, Bombay, p. 7) he 
quotes from the * Näräyanästäksara-kalpa a verse which mentions the Bhdga- 


1. C. V. Vapa, /JBBRAS, 1935, 144 ff.; BHANDARKAR, Vaisnavism, Saivism 
and Minor Religious Systems, p. 49 ; PARGITER, Ancient. Indian Historical Tradition, 
p. 80: FARQUHAR, Outline of the Religious Literature of India pp. 229 ff.; WINTER- 
NITZ, Indian Literature, Vol. I, p. 556: and so on. WILSON, MACDONELL, COLE- 
BROOKE and BURNOUF placed the Bhügavata in the 13th century A.D. 

2. bhágavatam ca puräpam brahmändam caiva näradiyam са | 

däna-vidhi-ünyam etat trayam iha na nibaddham avadhärya || 

3. In his Brakmasütre-bhäsya also Madhya quotes verses from a * Bhäpavata- 
tantra’ and ° Bhagavata.’ But these verses are not found in the present Bhügavata, 
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vata as a work of Vyasa, and in another quotation from the ' Naradiya' the 
Purana is called a Visnu-veda (see Gitd-bhasya, p. 152). In his Madhva- 
vijaya (IV, 49-52), Narayana Panditacarya, son of a direct disciple of 
Madhva, informs us that textual problems relating to the Bhagavata already 
began in Madhva's time. The great teacher Rämänuja also was not unac- 
quainted with the Bhágavata.! Alberüni, in his account of India, gives two lists 
f Puranas. About one of these lists he says: “ Another somewhat different 
list of Puranas has been read to me from the Visnu-purdna. I give it here 
in extenso .......... Brahma, Padma, Visnu, Siva, Bhagavata ie. Vasudeva 
ease The use of the term ‘Vasudeva’ with reference to the 


claims were already made by other works to be known as Bhagavata. Hence 
the date of the Bhagavata preceded that of Albertini by such a long period of 
time that the position of the Bhägavata had already become enviable. Hence 
the date of the Bhägavata cannot possibly be later than 800 A.D. 


A few verses are found quoted from the 'Srimad-bhàgavata' in Abhina- 
vagupta's Gitartha-samgraha, a commentary on the Bhagavad-gità. But these 
verses, which tally with Bhagavata II, 1, 3-4 and XI, 20, 17, are not reliable ; 
because in an old Ms written in Sàradà characters they are found not in the 
running text of the commentary but on the margin. Hence it may be that 
these verses were written by some one on the margin of his Ms but were later 
incorporated into the text by the scribes who copied from this Ms Abhina- 
vagupta's mention of ' gajendra-moksana ' also need not be taken to point to 
the Bhagavata, because chapters on ' gajendra-moksapa' are found in other 
Puranas also. For instance, Vámana-p. 85 and Visnudharmottara I, 194 deal 
with ‘ gajendra-moksana.’ The verse quoted from the ‘ Bhégavata’ in Gauda- 
páda's Uttaragita-bhásya (ed. Vàni Vilis Press, Srirangam, p. 66; Bombay 
ed., p. 27) is also equally doubtful. In a Ms. which appears to preserve an 
older version of the Bhásya, this verse is not found. How the text of the 
Bhäsya was corrupted with later additions and alterations is shown best by a 
quotation from a Tantra occurring in another Ms’ of the same work. It is 
to be noted that no quotation from any Tantra is found in the printed edi- 
tions or the other Ms referred to above. Hence it seems that the verse under 
consideration is spurious. 

In spite of the little help rendered by the doubtful verses mentioned above, 
the Bhägavata does not seem to be a late work. A comparison, so far as 





1. Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, AIV, 1932-33, 
pp. 185 ff. 

2. SACHAU, Alberümis India, I, p. 131. 

3, Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, XV, 1933-34, p. 248. 

4. No. 4504, Dacca University Mss Library, This is a Bengal Ms written in 
Bengali я characters. ега 

5, No. K 558E, D. U. Mss Lib. It was copied at Benares and brought from 
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theology is concerned, between this and the Kiirma-p. shows that the Bhaga- 
vata is earlier than the Visnuite Karma-p., which was, unlike the Bhagavata, 
much influenced by the Sākta ideas! The date of the Vispuite Kürma-p. 
is to be placed between 550 and 650 A.D. So the Bhagavata cannot possibly 
be later than 600 AD. Thus we get the lower limit of its date 


It has been said that the Vismu-p. is earlier than the Bhagavata.* The 
latter ‘contains the biography of Krsna which is here given in much greater 
detail than in the Visnu-p. and in the Herivamsa" Hence it seems to be 
later than the Herivaméa also. The latter being dated about 400 A.D., the 
Bhagavata cannot possibly be earlier than about 500 AD. Thus the date of 
composition of the Bhägavata falls in the sixth century AD. It ts highly bro- 
bable that the Purdna was composed in the former half of this century 





1. See my article on the Kiirma-p. in IHQ, Vol. XI, pp. 265 ff. 

2, See my essay on the Visnu-p. in Annals of fhe Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, XVIII, pp. 265 ff. 

3.  WINTERNITZ, History of Indiam Literature, I, p. 557. 

d. There are also other evidences which confirm the above date of the Purina. 
Viz. 

L (i) The two verses of the Mathara-vrtti (on Iévarakrspa's Sámkhya- 
kärikäs 2 and 51), which, as B. N. KRiSHNAMURTI SHARMA has 
pointed out in Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, XIV, pp. 216-7, have their parallels in the Bhagavata 

(L 8, 52 and I, 6, 35), do not appear in Paramürtha's 
Chinese translation of the Vrtti. 5o, the text of the Mathara 
vrtti is doubtíul and cannot, therefore, be used to assign the 
Bhagavata to a date earlier than that of the Vrtti. 

(if) The mention of the Tamil Vaisnava saints in Bhagevata XI, 
5,38-40, and of the Hamas as accepting Vaisnavism in Bhdga- 
vata IT, 4, 18 and II, 7, 46 shows that the Bhdgarvala can- 

II. (i) Näradive-p. I, %6 gives the contents of a‘ Bhagovata’ which agree 
with those of our present Bhagavata 

(H) In its incomplete list of the Mahäpurägas the Brhad-dharma- 
Purina (ASB ed., 25, 20 f.) names, in place of the ' Bhagavata 
the Mahabhagavata which is a clear protest against the supre- 
macy of Krsna in the Bhagavata. 

(ii) ‘If the Govindistaka be a genuine work of Samkara, as the 
sixteenth tury Bengal Vaignava writer, Jiva Gosvamin, 
thought and as BELVALKAR and others of this day think, Sam- 
kara-must have known the Bhagavata 

(iv) “While the author of the Purina appears to be familiar with 
the " Ajätaväda” doctrine, he does not know the “ Anirvacani 
yatà" doctrine posited by Samkara. 

(v) In the chapter on Balaráma's pilgrimage in Bhàgarata X, there 
is no mention of Puri which is said to have been known to 
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The date of the smrti-chapters of the Bhagarata is most probably the same 
as that of the Purana itself. It is not, however, possible to say anything 
definitely. If they are interpolated, they have been connected with the original 
parts in such a way that it is very difficult to separate them. 

The inclusion of the Buddha in the three lists of the incarnations of 
Vispu' need not disprove the above date. These lists differ from one another 
in length as well as order. So they can never be the works of a single hand 
Of these three, those given in Bhagavata 1, 3 and VI 8 are undoubtedly 
spurious The remaining one also does not seem to have belonged originally 
to the Bhégavata. 


It can hardly be denied that the Bhagavata has been revised and emended 
at times. But the emendations have been made so carefully that it is very 
difficult to find them out. The mention of Tulasi, Tantra, the ten charac- 
teristics of a Mahapurana, etc. may be due to these revisions and emendations 


The view put forth by AMARNATH Roy in BSOS, Vol. VIII, 1935-37, pp. 
107 ff. that the Bhégavata has been influenced by the Kirikas of Gaudapäda seems 
to have a very weak basis, because the philosophical ideas, words and similes found 
common to the Bhàgavata and the Kärikäs are of a general character and might as 
well have been derived by the former from works used by Gaudapäda as his sources. 
The use of old terms and ideas is not at all exceptional with the Bhagavata. Other 
Puranas also are found to have derived words, ideas and similes from very ancient 


eu NET 





Even if the influence of the Gaudapäda-kärikäs on the Bhägavata could be proved 
finally, it would hardly affect the date to which we have assigned the Purana, the 
date of Gaudapáda himself being more or less debatable. BARNETT (JRAS, 1910, 
pp. 1361 f.) and Jacomi (JAOS, 1913, pp. 51f.) place Gaudapáda not later than 500 
Ар. 

Matsya-p. (Vanga. ed.) 53, 20-21 describe the * Bhàügavata' аз follows : 
yatrádhikrtya gäyatrim vargyate dharma-vistarah | 
vrtrasura-vadhopetam tad bhigavatam ucyate || 
sárasvatasya kalpasya madhye ye syur narottamäh | 
tad-vrttàntodbhavam loke tad bhágavatam ucyate || 

eh This description does not agree fally with the contents of the present Bhàgavata 
which begins with the G&yatri and contains the story of the killing of Vrtra but does 
not refer to the Sárasvata Kalpa. On the other hand, it is said in Bhagavata II, 
8,28 that the Bhagavat declared the Bhägavata to Brahmä in the Brahma-kalpa. So 
it seems that there was an earlier Bhägavata which was the prototype of the AE 
Bhagavata and from which chapters have been retained in the latter. It is most 
probably this earlier work which is mentioned in Visnu-p. III, 6, 22, Kürma-p. 1, 1 
13, etc. | ا‎ 
1. See Bhögavata I, 3, II, 7 and VI, &. 
2. IHQ, VIII, 1932, pp. 253-6. 
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APPENDIX 
Verses quoted from the * Bhdgavata-p." 
or ' Bhagavata ' in 


1. Adbhulasägera 


(ed. Benares) 
of Ballälasena, Bhagavata-p. 
p. 354 =], 14, 16a. 
p. 355 = Ш, 17, 5. 
р. 378 = 1, 14, 16b 
410(twice)= III, 17,7;1, 14,18a 
p. 426 =], 14, 20a. 
p. 481 =I, 14, 20 bc. 
p. 625 =I, 14, 13b. 
p. 642 =], 14, 19b. 
p. 643 = III, 17, 13a. 
p. 645 = |, 14, 199. 
p. &653(twice) — III, 17, 11b and 10 
p. 654 = |, 14, 12b-13a 
р. 658(twice) —III, 17, 9; 1,14,12a 
p. 709 = TIT, 17, 13. 
p. 710 = |, 14, 15 and 17b. 
p. 712 = III, 17, 4. 


2. Майһуасагуа з 
commentary on 


the Bhagavad- 
gita, Bhagavata-p. 
p. 64 = I, 2, 30b. 
p. 152 =1 2, llb. 
p. 410 = III, 5, 46-47. 
p. 439 —VI, 4, 48a | 
p. 444 — XI, 5, 48; IV,21,47; 
VII, 10, 15b-17a. 
p. 470 — AI, 19, 36a 
p. 472 = III, 20, 49b. 
p. 497 = I, 3, 27-28a. 
p. 512 — X, 16, 31a. 
p. 546(twice) —III, 25, 10; 
II, 2, 31a (second 
half). 
p. 550 = 1, 17, 20а 
p. 664(twice) — VIII, 6, 10b 


ХІ, 28, 17b. 


3. Haribhakiivildsa 


(pub. by Gurudas 

Chatterjee & 

Sons, Calcutta) 

of 

Gopälabhatta Bhagavata-p. 

p. 21 =T 2,23 

p. 412 =], 6, 34. 

p. 557 = 1, 18, 13. 

pp. 574-7 =E ipa 
I, 3, 40-42a ; 

I, 3, 45 ; an 
I, 7, 6-7. 
p. 581 =I, 2, 17. 
p. 583 = 1, 2, 8. 
pp. 590-591 = I, 1, 19 ; I, 18, 14. 
p. 592 =I], 18, 10. 
pp. 607-8 =I, 5, 22; I, 6, 35 

p. 675 = 1, 1,14. 

p. 708(twice)— I, 5, 17; 1, 2, 6 

p. 707 =], 2 7. 

p. 710 = 1, 7, 10 

p. 110 == II, 1, 6. 

pp. 577-8 — II, 1, 9-10 

p. 584 z IT, 3, 17 

p. 586 — II, 3, 12 

p. 587 = 11. 2, 37 

р. 594 = II, 3, 20 

p. 673 zx II, 1, 11. 

p. 690 = 11, 3, 24. 

р. 706 = 11 2, 33-4 

p. 708 — II, 3, 10. 

p. 731 = П, 4, 18. 

р. 120 = III, 9, 25. The 
verse ‘deva pra- 
pannärtihara’ is 
not found. 

374 =111,24, 31;IIL1,9,11b 


200 = ПІ, 25, 21. 
906 = |11, 25, 23. 


PP? 
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Bhagavata-p. 
p. 554 = [II, 25, 25 
р. 256 = 111, 7, 19. 
p. 558 = ПІ, 7, 20. 
р. 560 = ПІ, 31, 33-35 
р. 561 = III, 9, 10. 
p. 583 = III, 6, 36. 
p. 584 = III, 5, 13. 
p. 587 = III, 25, 34. 
p. 588 z III, 5, 46. 
p. 590 = ПІ, 15, 48 
р. 591 = ПІ, 5, 7. 
р. 593 = III, 32, 19. 
pp. 594-5 =ITI, 9, 7; ITI, 5, 14; 
III, 13, 50. 
. 616 = III, 9, 41. 
658 = ПІ, 33, 7 
675 zz III, 9, 15. 
706 = ПІ, 25, 19. 
708 — III, 25, 32c-33. 
TI == TIT, 15,25. 


715 = III, 29, 13. 
718 = ПІ, 25, 32. 


734 = Il, 2, 23. 
1064 = П, 9, 25. 
119 = IV, 20, 29 


547 = IV, 31, 22 


| Bhagavata-p. 

= IV, 9, 12. 

= IV, 30, 35-37. 

= IV, 29, 39-40. 

= IV, 24, 57. 

= IV, 9, 11, 

= IV, 22, 11. 

= IV, 22, verses 7, 
10, 13 and 14. 

= IV, 23, 12. 

= IV, 20, 26. 

= IV, 21, 31; 
IV, 31, 14. 

= IV, 11, 30 


&c. &c. 
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Gopälabhatta has quoted numerous 

verses from the other Skandhas also - 

| and these verses are almost all found 
| in the extant Bhágavata. 


The ' Bhàgavata ' verses quoted by 
Raghunandana and others also are in 
‚the majority of cases found in the 
| present Bhagavata, but it is needless 
| to enlist them here. 


ABHILASITARTHACINTAMANI AND SILPARATNA 
By 
G. H. KHARE 


The late Mr. T. A. GoPINATHRAO, in the appendix C to the first volume 
(IC) and appendix B to the second volume (IIB) of his monumental work 
Elements of Hindu Iconography (EHI) often quotes passages from Silparatna 
(SR) and an anonymous work added to it and described as Silparatnasarityo- 
jite kasmiriscit granthe (MSR). Even in the body of his book he refers to this 
work as ‘a manuscript added at the end of Silperatna whose name is not 
known.’ This very remark also appears at the end of the ‘list of the 
important works consulted ’ which Mr. GOPINATHRAO has given at the begin- 
ning of the first volume of his work. 


From the above remarks it is evident that Mr. GoPINATHRAO did not 
know the exact name of the work which he found added to Silparatna. 


Fortunately while going through the first chapter or adhyéya of the third 
part or prakarana of Abhilasitärthacinlämani® (AC), in connection with the 
iconographic descriptions of deities, the resemblance of some passages from 
AC to those from the 25th petala or chapter of SR* and extracts of MSR 
given by the late Mr. GOPINATHRAO struck me so much that I was tempted to 
compare all the passages from the former with those from the two latter 
works. As a result of my labour I found that out of the forty-five descrip- 
tions of images which occur in AC thirty-five coincide with those found in 
SR and MSR so literally that they must be reckoned as identical. 





In order to illustrate my point I give below a detailed comparative table 
of the parallel passages from the above three works. 


1. Vol. I, part I, p. 114. 

2. Mysore Oriental Library edition part I: the Gaekwad's Oriental Series 
edition is not useful for our purpose as the published part does not contain the 
chapter which I am referring to. 

3. For this purpose I have used the Trivandrum Series edition of Silparatma and 
for the passages from MSR, I have relied on Mr. T. A. GoOPINATHRAO'S work. 
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¬ आ | Abhilasitärtha Silparatna or Ms. Added 
| Cintämani Silparatna 
No. | Icon No. of verse (No, of No. of chap- No. of the No. of verses 
| | begins. ces to EHI "eint. | tion 
1 vigu ( 24 B 726 rj . hr 
ties) 
2 |, (with 8 hands) 733 2 А A TA 
3 Vana " 735 14 25 168 14 
4 |Räma "EE. à сое 
5 [vette 738 4 25 168 | 4 
6 келе 742 9 " 169 | 4 
7 (Trivikrama .... 751 2} f i 1 
8 Matsyaincama- | 753 à " " à 
9 [Kürma ; 754 i $ ; } 
10 |Brahma 754 5 а 170 5 
11 (Mahadeva ( with 758 13 s. "EE oss 
| Varieties) | 
12 |Ardhanarisvara 772 6} II B 166 | 6 
13 |Umiamahesvara 779 5 ¢ 3 
14 (Harihara 785 7 IB 170 ; 
15 |Kartikeya | 792 7 25 5 23 
16 Vinäyaka =| 799 4 IC 4 | 4 
17 |Katyayani — ..| 803 8 - 109 8 
18 (Indra A 811 4 II B 251 | 4 
19 (Agni | 3 " 254 | 5 
‘Yama i 3 5 256 | 3 
21 (Nirti i 82 2 Ж 259 2 
22 Varuna si 2 2 = = 
23 2 
AR 3 
25 3 
26 2 
27 1 
28 4 
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چ د - - 


Icon No. of verse No. of verses sa | 


in which the oe ter from. 









i 


29 Naga 842 25 2 
30 Asura 644 171 1 
31 Dînara 845 = 2 
32 (Pica 848 ` 1 
33 |Vetäla |, 849 | 1 
35 Madana | 852 

ürya | 858 25 171 3j 
37 iR | 95 : 172 2 
38 Мии | 865 Ё 2 
39 Buddha 867 " " 21 


The above table clearly shows that out of the 45 headings, comprising 
148 verses, under which various images have been described in AC, as many 
as 35 items of 107 verses are almost similar to those in SR and MSR, and 
not less than 94 verses are identical ad verbum. Thus one can judge for 
oneself how much one source must have drawn upon the other 

Now we know that the authorship of AC is ascribed to Calukya Some- 
&vara of Kalyana and its date of composition is said to be $ 1051 
(A.D. 1129). On the other hand the date of Srikumára, the author of SR, 
though not settled finally, lies somewhere in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century of the Christian era? So we must conclude that it is Srikuméira 
who has borrowed from AC; perhaps the author of MSR also might have 


l. Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, part IL, p. 456 
2, Silparatma part lst intro. p. 2; part 2nd intro, p. 2. 
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made a free use of AC ; but I cannot be too certain in this respect as the 
MSR is not before me 

One advantage which we can have from the above comparison is to re- 
store superior readings for unintelligible or inferior readings from all the 
three works. I wish to show here how that can be done successfully. For 
this purpose I can cite not less than fifty examples. But as the space at 
my disposal would not allow me to do this, I must content myself with giving 
only a few but typical ones. 


NARASIMHA 


AC  नौलोत्पलदलच्छायाम्‌ 
SR नीलोत्पलपद्च्छायाम्‌ 
Here the reading of SR is absurd as it carries no meaning. Dala is the 
exact word which gives us the right meaning. 


BRAHMA 
AC कुष्णाजिनघरं देवम्‌ 


SR कृष्णाजिनधरं गौरम्‌ 
Here SR certainly gives a superior reading ; for it mentions the paint 
which is to be applied to the image of Brahms. The description of AC is 
defective inasmuch as it does not refer to any kind of paint. 
AC afümi बरदं हस्ते तथान्यं स्मुवधारिणम्‌ 
SR qiii че eei qud pam 
Here the reading of AC is undoubtedly better, as subha, the reading of 
SR, is meaningless. If we are to accept the latter reading a question will 
arıse as to what article one of the two left hands of Brahmä should be shown 
to hold 


АС बविश्नाणं च पुरो वेदान्‌ पुरतथास्य विन्यसेत्‌ | 
SR बिभ्राणं चतुरो वेदान्‌ पुरतथास्य विन्यसेत्‌ । 

Here the latter reading is apparently better. The former one includes 
two words purah and puratah meaning one and the same thing and hence 
one word is redundant. Moreover the word calurak taken with vedan cives 
a better meaning. | 


HARIHARA 


AC un T3 
MSR > 


Here the former reading is the correct one: the 
mentions a mace as the third article as two hands 
hold three objects, and further no text on iconogra 


cannot be easily shown to 
Phy supports such a repre- 
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ISANA 
АС जयमगलमूषादयम्‌ 
Here the reading given by AC cannot be accepted as we know of no 
ornament or ornaments called fJayamangala or jaya and mangala worn by 


Siva on his body ; while the attribute jatamandala-bhüsadhyam befits quite 
well to Siva. 


SÜRYA 
AC दंडापेंगलनामानों 
छार चंडापिंगलनामानौ 
Here the former reading is the correct one. No other text, except SR. 
gives Canda as the name of one of the two attendants of the Sun god 
KETU 
AC धूम्नादिबाहवस्सवे 
SR धृन्ना द्विबाहवस्सवें 
Here the latter reading, as it gives the number of hands which an image 
of the planet Ketu should be shown to have, must be reckoned as superior 
I have cited here only a few examples. There are many absurd readings 
out of which I give here only five which may be found interesting. 
ARDHANARISVARA 


АС देवस्थ दक्षिणं पादम्‌ 
MSR वामस्य दक्षिणं पादम्‌ 


VINAYAKA 


AC 
MSR 





AC सीमन्तं बिभ्रतीं शीर्षे 
MSR सीमन्तं वित्रुघीशीवो 


AC वामौ शूलगदाधरी 
SR वामौ ara 


AC वरदं बाणसंयुक्तम्‌ 


RAGHUNANDANA’S INDEBTEDNESS TO CANDESVARA 
By 
BHABATOSH BHATTACHARYA 


Raghunandana was a Bengal digest-writer of the 16th century and Can 
desvara was a Mithila digest-writer of the 14th century, and I have stated 
elswhere! that one of Cande$vara's works, viz, Suddhiratnükara, exercised 
great influence on the Bengal School of Hindu Religious Law, as it is quoted 
„more than twenty times in Raghunandana's Suddhitattva, Now I am going 
to show that not only the Suddhitattva but also other works of Raghunandana 
abound with quotations from the works of Candeévara. 


(1) Gphastharatndkara and Préyascittatativa. 


Here I shall first prove my point by comparison of the Grhastharatnà- 
kara of CandeSvara and the Préyascittatattva of Raghunandana. Though 
Raghunandana's works have been often printed both in Bengali and Deva- 
nagari characters, the Grhastharatnükara of Candesvara: has been critically 
edited by the late Mm. KAMALAKRISHNA SMRITITIRTHA and published in 
1928, in the Bibliotheca Indica. Mr. P. V. KANE in his History of Dharma- 
$astra, Vol. 1, published in 1930, makes no mention of the printed edition in 
his treatment of CandeSvara but refers to it summarily as “a large work in 
589 pages" in the Appendix A, p. 539. Mr. Kane in his learned paper on 
Kalivarjya makes a mention? of the work Grhastharatnákara but not of its 
printed edition, when referring to a quotation from the Brahmapuräna by 
Raghunandana in his Präyascittatattva as quoted by Haläyudha, Sülapäp: 
and Grhastharatnäkara. The same scholar in his Marathi work Dharma- 
$astravicara* devotes some ten lines on p. 166 on the Grhastharatnákara while 
describing the requisite duties of a Hindu householder ( Grhastha) in the 
chapter entitled Céra-dsramarhcert-Saritksipta-vernana (or a short description 
of the four stages of life). | 


The quotations of the works of Candesyara in the Prayascittatattva of 
Raghunandana are four in number, of which two are specifically from the 
Grhastharatnükara and two from Ratndkarg generally. Of the two specific 
quotations from the Grhastharatnakara one on P. 229 is the same as referred 


1. JBORS. Vol XXIII, 1937, p. 142, 

2. For a detailed list of the published works of Candesvara, vide p. 139, Ibid. 
„3. JBBRAS. М. S. Vol 12, 1935 p. 7. 

4. Published from the Mauj Printing Bureau, Bombay, 1936. 
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to by Mr. KANE in his paper on Kalivarjya and occurs after a text! of the 
Brahmapurána which is found mentioned on p. 294 of the printed Grhastha- 
ratnükara after the very text of the same ; the other on p. 224 is the mention 
of a quotation: from Devala by Grhastharatnäkera which is found on p. 189 
of the printed Grhastharatnakara with the name of Devala after it as eff 

देवरवचनात् ˆ Of the two other quotations from Ratnäkara generally I have 
succeeded in identifying one on p. 223 which is nothing but three lines* of 
Devala from four such of the same quoted on p. 168 of the Grhastharatnäkara. 


(2) Kriyaratnükara and Malamasatattva. 

I shall now take up the case of Kriyaratnákara and Malamasatattva. The 
Malamäsatativa on p. 96, after quoting two texts, one from the Brahma- 
purüna* and another from the Brahmasiddhànta* and adding two lines of prose 
comment, one after each of them, says that the Kftyaratndkare is also Of the 
same opinion (Kriyaratnákaro' -pyevam). The very texts of the Brahmapurana 
and Brahmasiddhänta are found in their proper order on p. 81 of the printed 
Kriyaratnäkera.® 


1. दीषेकार्ल Tal धारण कमण्डलोः । 
गोत्रान्मातृसपिण्डादा विवाहो गोवघस्तथा ॥ 
नराश्वमेधों मद्यञ्च कली वर्ज्य द्विजातिमि: । 
-इति ब्रह्मपुराणान्निषेध: । 
2. महानिशा तु विज्ञेया मध्यमं प्रहरद्वयम्‌ । 
तस्यां ज्ञानं न कत्तेव्यं काम्यनैमित्तिकाइते ॥ 
इति देवलवचनात्‌ । 
3. [तदुक्तं देवलेन 
भोजने दन्तलमानि निहेत्याचमनश्चरेत्‌ । ] 
दन्तलममसंटार्स्य लेपं मन्येत दन्तवत्त्‌ ॥ 
न तत्र बहुशः कुस्वौद्यन्नमुद्धरणे पुनः । 
भवेदशौचमत्यथ॑ तृणवेधादबणे Fî Il 
4. ЖЧ айй जगद्‌ ब्रह्मा ससन प्रथमेऽहनि । 
शुक्रपञ्ञे समग्नन्तु तदा सूर्योदये सति ॥ 
प्रवर्तयामास तथा कालस्य गणनामपि । 
Sara Ta वत्सरान वत्सराधिपान ॥ 
5. चेत्रसितादेस्दयाद्भानो वर्षेतु-मासयुगकल्याः d 
тт लक्षायामिह प्रश्नता दिनैव्य॑त्स | 
The first line as read in the Krtyaratmükara omits -T!u between versa and 
masa. 
The second lins is read a bit differently in the Kriyaratnükara thus : 
सष्ट्यादी लह्लायां समं TT BASEEN II 
6. Edited by M. M. KAMALAKRISHNA SMRITITIRTHA, B. 1. (1925), 


MISCELLANY 
EPIC IYAT? 


In my note on “ Epic iyät and Blends of Aorist and Optative Forms” (JAOS 
97, 316-17) I had occasion to point out three instances from the Mahabharata 
[Critical Edn. 1.12247, 5.19.12 for ivät and 3.23.12 for iyüm] where the optative 
form has been used in the definite sense of the past indicative. Two more instances 
have now been discovered in the Sabhdparvan, We read in the Calcutta edition 
oí Mbh. 2. 2496 : i 
“Iti bruvan nivavrte bhrätrbhih saha Pandavah 
anamés ca Sakuner mayam Pärtho dyütam ѓу punah " 
and this corresponds to the Chitrashala edition 2.76.6 and the Critical Edition 
257.5(?).? Besides the form nivarrte here, we have viviiuh and kathayanti sma 
in the next verse. 
In the same chapter we read [Calc ed. 2.2507, Chitrashala 2.76.18 and Critical 
ed, 2,67.15(?)2] : | 
“janapravadan subahiin érpvann api narädhipah 
| hriyā ca dharmma-saryogát Pártho dyütam #уй ралар " 
In the next verse we have the form avarttayat, clearly indicating the syntactic value 
of the form iyat. It is possible that other forms of this type may yet be discovered. 





5. М. KATRE. 





| 1. I am again indebted to Dr. V. S, SUKTHANKAR, the General Editor the 
Critical Edition for giving me these references, tal Editor of the 

2. These references are to the Critical Edition which ; being ku 
Prof. ae but the question mark has been added as the n b 
is not fina 


y 
Е 
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. CORRECTIONS 
Vol I—Dr. S. K. 1185 article : 
Р. 17, 1.25 Read Mina-páda for Mani-päda. 
P. 18, fn. 1. Read Chintaharan CHAKRAVARTI for P. C. BAGCHI 
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Born : Dec. 11, 1853) 


[DIED +: May 21, 1938. 
THE LATE PROF. JACOB WACKERNAGEL 


JACOB WACKERNAGEL* 


Jacob WACKERNAGEL was born in Basle (Switzerland) on December 
llth, 1853. His father, Wilhelm WACKERNAGEL was professor of Germanic 
philology in Basle and from him he inherited his interest in scientific research 
and his inclination for teaching. He was very fortunate in having an ex- 
cellent college (Gymnasium) in Basle where he enjoyed the instruction of Jacob 
BURCKHARDT, the great historian, and of Friedrich NIETZSCHE, the famous 
philosopher, then professor of Greek at Basle university. 

WACKERNAGEL began his university studies in Basle, then went to Góttin- 
gen and Leipzig. At Gottingen he experienced his greatest and strongest 
impulse from Theodor BENFEY, who introduced him to the Veda and lec- 
tured privately for him on Pininis grammar. At Leipzig Ernst KUHN was 
of the greatest importance for his future career. He showed him a new way to 
Indian philology and had great influence on his development and. future 
work. It was KUHN, chiefly, who encouraged him to start his life-work, 
the " Altindische Grammatik " (Sanskrit grammar), the field in which he 
attained to highest distinction 


He obtained his doctor's degree with a thesis in classical philology and 
took his activity as a university lecturer (Privatdozent) after publishing a 
dological treatise which later on was to form part of the introduc- 
tion to the " Altindische Grammatik ". 


From 1879 to 1902 WACKERNAGEL held the professorship for Greek phi- 
lology at Basle as successor to Friedrich NIETZSCHE and in 1902 he was 
appointed to the chair of Indo-Germanic linguistics at Göttingen as the suc- 
cessor of Wilhelm ScHULTZE. It may well be said that these years passed 
in Góttingen with colleagues like Franz KIELHORN, Hermann OLDENBERG and 
above all, F. C. ANDREAS, then the greatest living Iranist, were the most 
successful and valuable of his career. The collaboration and intercourse with 
ANDREAS, a scholar without compeer, made his stay in Göttingen a period 
unique as well for productive research as for teaching. From all parts of 
Germany and from abroad young talented students came to Göttingen to sit 
at the feet of these men. 


In 1915, for personal reasons, WACKERNAGEL returned to Basle and there 
temporarily held the chair for Greek philology. Then from 1917 on he again 
taught linguistics and Indian philology until 1936, when, well advanced in 
years and declining in bodily strength, he resigned. During part of 1937 
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* This short sketch has been kindly prepared by Miss E. WACKERNAGEL at 
our request from the notes prepared by the late Professor himself two years before 
his death. We express our thanks to her for this as well as for the gift of her 
father’s photograph reproduced here as the frontispiece—S.M.K. 
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he was still able to receive a few advanced pupils in his home to read some 
Indian texts of special importance and interest. Teaching and being sur- 
rounded by pupils was one of the great joys of his life and although he 
was an exacting master he was ever ready for those who appealed to him 
for help and advice. 

Fortunately WACKERNAGEL was spared a long illness ; after a few weeks 
of declining health without great suffering he passed away peacefully on the 
morning of May 22nd in his 85th vear. 


During his whole life WACKERNAGEL was closely attached to the univer- 
sity of his native town and it was above all the University Library of Basle . 
on which he conferred his very special care and generosity. Numerous were 
his gifts to the library and they enabled it to become an unrivalled instru- 
ment of research work for students of classical and Indian philology. 

WACKERNAGEL's curriculum vitae would be incomplete without men- 
tioning some of the honours conferred upon him. He was honorary doctor 
. of the Universities of Geneva, Lausanne and Marburg, a member of the Aca 
demies of Berlin, Góttingen, Munich, Vienna and Rome as well as of the 
Swedish Royal Academy of Stockholm and the learned Societies of Lund 
and Upsala. Om the occasion of his 70th birthday in 1923 a great number 
of friends, colleagues and pupils presented him with a miscellany (Festschrift), 
“ ANTIDORON ", which contains a full list, up to that moment, of all his 


JACOB WACKERNAGEL 


By 
FRANKLIN EDGERTON, Yale University. 


Professor Jacob WACKERNAGEL was practically the last representative of 
a whole generation of great Indological scholars, the like of whom are not to 
be found to-day. His published works dealt almost wholly with grammar and 
linguistics. the other hand, he by no means limited himself to Sanskrit 
or even Indic grammar ; he was a profound scholar in Greek also, and indeed 
in general Indo-European comparative grammar. His greatest work, which 
will certainly not be superseded for many decades, is his Altindische Gram 
matik, the first part of which appeared in 1896. It is regrettable that he never 
completed it; fortunately Professor DEBRUNNER, a younger but very able 
scholar, was enlisted as a collaborator in the third volume, and may be ex- 
pected, we trust, to bring the whole work to a conclusion. Volume 4 and the 
second part of volume 2 remain to be published. 


This greatest of all Sanskrit grammars shows WACKERNAGEL's characteris- 
tics at their best. Unlike WHITNEY's grammar and most others it is histori 
cal as well as descriptive. This feature greatly increased the difficulties of the 
work, and involved a certain risk, since with the passage of time, some compa- 
rative-grammatical theories are bound to become obsolete. It is, however 
astonishing how little one finds that sounds antiquated, even in WACKERNA- 
GEL's first volume, now more than forty years old. 

Yet his interest in the history and prehistory of the language did not pre- 
vent his book from being equally great on the descriptive side. 31 his work 
was based on patient, thorough mastery of linguistic facts, illuminated and 
interpreted by his great coordinating genius. Moreover, he had a vast com- 
mand of the literature of the subject. In his notes he constantly includes 
summary accounts of what has been said on points of Sanskrit grammar by 
writers of the past, both Hindu and Western. One often finds there references 
to obscure and half-forgotten writers, who nevertheless occasionally prove to 
have had very shrewd ideas on some points of grammar. His work, therefore, 
includes, besides all the rest, a sort of history of scholarship in Vedic and 
Sanskrit grammar, and this is not its least interesting or valuable feature, 








JACOB WACKERNAGEL 


By 
HANNS OERTEL, München 


Not far from WACKERNAGEL's home in Basel at Sankt Jacob on the Birs 
stands Schloeth's monument commemorating the death in battle of thirteen 
hundred soldiers of the Swiss Confederacy, bearing the noble inscription : 
Am 26. August 1444 starben in Kampfe gegen Frankreich und Oesterreich 
unbesiegt vom Siegen ermüdet 1300 Eidgenossen und Verbündete. . .das ganze 
Heer. “Unconquered, wearied by conquering" Jacob WACKERNAGEL died 
on May twenty-second 1938 at Basel, his native city, shortly before he had 
completed his eighty-fifth year. With him died the Nestor and last surviving 
representative of a great generation of linguistic scholars. 

From his father Wilhelm WACKERNAGEL (1806-1869), a pupil of LacH- 
MANN and Professor of Germanic Philology at the University of Basel, he 
inherited his taste for philological studies. As it was then customary for 
University Professors to give also instruction in the two upper classes of the 
Paedagogium (the preparatory school for the University) he had the privilege 
of having Jacob BURCKHARDT, the distinguished historian of the Italian Rena- 
scence, and Friedrich NIETZSCHE, the famous philosopher, as his teachers in 
history and Greek even before he entered the University. After two semes- 
ters at Basel he went to Oxford, Góttingen and Leipzig to continue his studies. 
At Göttingen Theodor BENFEY introduced him to the Veda and to Panini, at 
Leipzig he attended LESKIEN's courses in Slavic and Ernst KUHN encouraged 
his plan to write a Vedic and Sanskrit grammar 

WHITNEY'S “Sanskrit Grammar including both the classical language 
and the older dialects of Veda and Brähmana ” published in 1879 had been 
purposely confined to an exhaustive but purely descriptive and historical treat- 
ment ; WACKERNAGEL'S Altindische Grammatik was to be both historical and 
comparative. The first volume (Introduction and Phonology) appeared in 
1896, the first part of the second volume (Noun-composition) in 1905. the 
third volume (Noun-inflexion, Numerals, Pronouns) in 1930, this last in colla- 
boration with A. DEBRUNNER upon whose shoulders DOW rests the completion 
of this monumental undertaking : the second half of the second volume (Mor- 
phology) and the fourth volume (Verb-inflexion). The amount of preliminary 
labour necessary for gathering the bare facts which were to form the basis 
of this grammar can be adequately gauged only if one bears in mind that 
even for many of the most important Vedic texts indices verborum were 
tions of scholars, are plentiful in the domain of the classical languages were 
few. Much more than a “sporadic” study of the texts (as WACKERNAGEL, 
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with characteristic modesty described it in the preface to the third volume) 
was necessary to furnish merely the data for this stupendous enterprise. Nor 
is the book simply a manual for reference, but in its exhaustive presentation 
of the Indic material it gives an historical sketch of the progress of Indo-Iranian 
and comparative philology which enables the reader to follow the various 
attempts to solve each individual problem. 


From 1881 to 1902 WACKERNAGEL held the chair of Greek at the Univer- 
sity of Basel as Friedrich NIETZSCHE's successor. In 1902 he succeeded 
Wilhelm SCHULTZE as Professor of Indo-European Philology at Göttingen 
The thirteen years at Göttingen were the most important in WACKERNAGEL'S 
career. His departure from Basel relieved him of much administrative work 
connected with town government, church and university which his conscience 
as a citizen had compelled him to take upon himself, for, following in the 
footsteps of his father who had been a member of the General Assembly and 
of the Town Council, he scorned the temptation to retire into an ivory tower 
Again, the close association with colleagues like Eduard ScHWARTZ and LEO 
(both in classics), KIELHORN and OLDENBERG (both in Sanskrit), SMEND, 
and especially F. C. ANDREAS, then the foremost living Iranian scholar, proved 
stimulating and made his stay at Gottingen a period of intense scientific pro- 
ductivity. Moreover WACKERNAGEL'S skill and enthusiasm as teacher drew 
an unusually large number of pupils both from Germany and abroad to his 
classes. For a close combination of research with teaching was characteristic 
of him. Even elementary courses he did not find irksome and the chief reason 
for his keen enjoyment of such work was the fact that even the simplest text 
suggested to him problems. The Chändogya Upanisad speaks of aksetrajnä 
ye hironyanidhim upary upari samcaranto ma тїптїї; WACKERNAGEL had 
the rare gift of discovering such hidden treasures over which many others un 
knowingly passed without seeing that here a problem called for solution e.g. 
the curious fact that the Greek word for ° god’ lacks a vocative, What could 
be more stimulating to a beginner than to realize that the very text he was 
reading harboured the possibility of important discoveries ? 








Ungrudgingly WACKERNAGEL spent time and labour whenever he saw an 
opportunity to assist or direct a serious student; and the same unselfish 
generosity he showed toward colleagues whenever they appealed to him for 
help. All of us who approached him must feel lasting gratitude for the readi- 
ness with which unstintingly he allowed us to share in the vast storehouse of 
his wide learning. 


In 1915 WACKERNAGEL returned to Basel where for two years he tem- 
porarily held the chair of Greek Philology, then from 1917 to 1936 the pro- 
fessorship of Linguistics and Comparative Philology, while even after his 
retirement from active work he continued to meet students at his house. 


Mathide PmoBST's bibliography of WACKERNAGEL's writings from 1876 
1922 in the congratulatory volume Antidoron offered to him by his pupils and 
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friends on the occasion of his seventieth birthday on December eleventh 19 
(1924) shows the wide range of subjects which engaged his attention and, ex- 
tending over a period of more than half a century, permits us to trace the 
development of Indo-European philology in its bearing on classical and Indo- 
Iranian philology from the time of the neo-grammarian movement to the pre- 
sent. Although much of what is contained in the shorter papers has now 
passed into the fund of common knowledge and the manuals of these opus- 
cula minora will continue to deserve a careful study as models of method in 
the thoroughness of their workmanship and their lucidity of exposition : to 
all of them apply the words with which MEILLET greeted the Altindische 
Grammatik : cette rigeur de méthode linguistique, cette exactitude de philo- 
logue parfait, cette critique jamais en défaut, cette pénétration toujours pré- 
sente, cette production exhaustive et de faits et de la bibliographie, que M. 
WACKERNAGEL porte avec aisance. Published in many and sometimes not 
easily accessible places they deserve reprinting in a memorial volume. 

It is characteristic for all of WACKERNAGEL's comparative work that it 
is based upon an intimate philological acquaintance with Greek, Latin, Sans 
krit and Avestan texts; Homer, the Veda, the Gathis stood in the focus of 
his interest, but in the two classical languages and in Sanskrit he extended 
his reading far beyond these oldest representatives of the classical and Indic 
literatures. His familiarity with the classics and with Indo-Iranian was that 
of the specialist. He was competent to fill twice the chair of Greek at the 
University of Basel and many of his most important contributions deal pri- 
marily with Greek problems. It was this penetrating study of the texts which 
enabled him to treat syntactical and stylistic problems in such masterly 
fashion. The two volumes of his " Lectures on Syntax chiefly with reference 
to Greek, Latin and German " were published in 1920 and 1924 (a second 
edition in 1926 and 1928). In their free lecture form they give perhaps the 
most intimate picture of WACKERNAGEL'S skill as a teacher. They are writ- 
ten in a more leisurely and personal tone than his other works so that those 
familiar with his manner of lecturing may often detect the very tone of his 
voice. Entertaining and instructive even to a layman they are full of sug- 
gestions to the scholar and repay a frequent perusal. We may perhaps regret- 
fully speculate on what linguistic science would have gained if time and 
strength allotted to one human life had allowed WACKERNAGEL to crown his 
Altindische Grammatik by the addition of a fifth volume on Sanskrit Syntax. 
Let us, at any rate, hope that it may be possible to edit the third volume of 
the Lectures from his and his students’ notes, 

The starting point of WACKERNAGEL'S investigation is almost always a 
concrete problem as it presents itself in an individual language during a 
careful study of the texts ; upon this he concentrated the light sheg by cog- 
nate languages, but the extreme caution with which he ventured into the 
domain of languages of which he had no first-hand literary knowledge is easily 
study of the literary remains and imposed upon it the strict canons of the 
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philologist to the great profit of both branches of linguistic science. Thus it 
is singularly free from general speculative hypotheses which, however brilliant 
and seductive, must necessarily remain airy because they lack a concrete back- 
ground. The methodological warfare of the neogrammarian movement left 
him undisturbed and he took no part in its often acrimonious and sometimes 
unprofitable polemics. 

Even this brief sketch would be incomplete without a reference to the re- 
cognition of WACKERNAGEL's achievements by the scholarly world. He re- 
ceived the honorary doctorate from the universities of Marburg, Geneva and 
Lausanne. The Academies of Berlin, Góttingen, Munich, Vienna, Rome and 
Athens as well as the Swedish Royal Academy and the Learned Societies of 
Lund and Uppsala elected him to membership ; the American Oriental Society 
and the Linguistic Society of America made him an honorary member. 

WACKERNAGEL was a deeply religious character, a patriotic and self-sacri- 
ficing citizen, a foe of every kind of pretence and ostentation, a liberal patron 
of his University upon which he shed the glory of his fame, a noble and 
always generous friend, an inspiring example to all those who were privileged 
to know him, withal the best type to the true gentleman and scholar. 

In his he has erected for himself an enduring monument upon which 
might fittingly be inscribed the words from the book of Daniel : Qui autem 
docti fuerint fulgebynt sicut splendor firmamenti et qui ad institiam erudiunt 
multos sicut stellae in perpetuas aeternitates, 





SOME BUDDHIST SCULPTURES IN RELATION TO 
SOME BUDDHIST TEXTS 


Hy 
O. C. GANGOLY. 


Until recently the evidence of the plastic monuments in tracing the de- 
velopment of Buddhist Literature and in elucidatin the many obscure points 
in the origin and growth of Buddhist Iconography has been severely neglected. 
FOUCHER was the pioneer in this field and set out to study the lithic monu- 
ments of the Buddhists, with the written text in one hand, and the carved 


n fact the current Buddhistic beliefs translated into stone from floating 
legends and from ancient Pali texts. Dr. BaRua's admirable studies of the 
Bhárhüt Sculptures have also demonstrated, how the Päli Scholar can help 
towards an accurate understanding of the forms and motifs of Buddhist 
Sculpture. Unfortunately, the data which the lithic monuments offer do not 
receive anything like an adequate attention in our research journals, 

I propose to consider in this paper a few early Buddhist bas-reliefs and 
to ascertain their position—in relation to early and later Buddhist Literature. 

It is à well-Enown fact, that the Life of the Buddha, as illustrated on 
the bas-reliefs at Boro-Budur, is based on the version of the Life, as related 
in the Lalita Vistara, a comparatively late text attributed to the second cen- 
tury A.D. The Buddha-carita of ASvaghoga probably did not come into exist- 
ence before 50 В.С. and is probably rightly placed in the first part of the 


rative of the Life of the Buddha excepting un-connected f 
cular incidents or anecdotes. Yet, we find that on some of the reliefs at 
Bhärhüt and Sänchi, a few incidents in the life are illustrated. And at 
Amaravati and also at Nägärjunikonda—the Life of the Buddha is related 


D e тан l. According to Beat [Introduction, Buddha-corita, SBE, Vol XIX.] Asva- 
ghosa's epic was translated into Chinese under the title F | 
làn (to be disti ho died ; 





stinguished from Fä-lin, a priest who died in 


NANJIO who mentions a later translation by Dharmaraksa ar AD.), p. 301, 
No. 1851. 





Fic. 1. Nativity—Nägärjunikond, C. 200 A.D. 
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Ес. 2. Nativity—Gàndhára, C. 150 AD 





Fic. 3. Nativity—Gàandhara, C. 150 AD. 
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with many significant details and incidents. Curiously enough, if we examine 
these carved reliefs at Amardvati, we find they are based on independent le- 
pends, and not on the well-known texts. The majority of the Amarayati 
Reliefs (some of which date as far back as the lst century B.C.) were carved 
sometime between the 1st and 2nd century Ар. and one would ex- 
pect that the Buddha-carita of Asvaghosa should have furnished a convenient 
aid to the sculptors ready at hand. But it appears that the sculptors either 
had no access to this epic or did not care to consult this text or in the alter- 
native, Aévaghosa had not composed his poem when the sculptors at Amarä- 
vati began to chisel out the “Life” on their Orddhva-pajjakas (upright 
slabs). 

This can be easily demonstrated by comparing 

(а) A well-known illustration of the Nativity of the Buddha with 
the text of the Buddha-carita. 

(6) An illustration of the scene of the Presentation of the Buddha 
to the tutelary deity, with the relative texts. 

(c) The bas-relief illustration of the story of Nanda with the poem 
Saundarananda, 

We will take the subjects seriatim. 

According to Asvaghoga, at the hour of the birth of the Buddha, Queen 
Maya took to bed, contrary to the early legends and contrary to the sculp- 
tural representations at Amarávati, Gàndhüra and Nägärjunikonda. 

Tasmin vane Srimati Räja-patni | 
prasütikalam samateksamind | 
Sayyärı vilänopahilän prapede 
nári-sahasrair-abhinand yaman || 
Buddha-carita, 1, 8. 


In that glorious grove the queen perceived that the time of her delivery 
was at hand and amidst the welcome of thousands of waiting women, pro- 
cecaed to a couch cverspread with an awning.’ | 

The sculptors of Amarävati and the stone-masons of Gändhära di | 

| : | Ih d not, 

therefore, follow the text of Asvaghosa, but faithfully followed the earlier 

legends, some of which are caught up and secured in the early Päli Literature. 

The most typical of this text is the Accharyiabhuta-dhamma-suttaim. (Majj- 
hima Nikaya, III, 123, p. 122) which states :— | 
~ Yatha kho pan’, Ananda, afifia itthika nisinnä ipannä vā уйа 

1 'evuih Bodhisatzns d Iun : và nipannà và vijà- 
e E h'evari Bodhis: Bodhisattamätä vijayäti - thita va Bodhisattarh 
| vijayatiti ". 
died जि other women Jes give birth to their child sitting, or lying, it is 

m Rr ne mother who gives birth standing erect”. 
(CHALMERS' translation, Further Dialogues of the Buddha, Vol. II, p. 225.) 
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This manner of representing the Birth of the Buddha with the Queen- 
mother standing is, therefore, much earlier than the text of ASvaghosa. In 
fact, the text of the Majjhima Nikaya follows a still earlier text, that of the 
Digha Nikaya, where the Exalted One is made to recite the rules and con- 
ventions, according to which Vipassi, a former Buddha, takes his birth. “It 
is the rule, brethren, that whereas other women bring forth sitting or re- 
clining, the mother of a Bodhisattva brings forth not so, but standing. That, 
in such a case, is the mule" (Mahdpadana Suttanta, Digha Nikāya, XIV, 
RHvs Davips, Vol. III, p. 11). 


Now we find that in a late text (datable not earlier than the 4th century 
A.D.), that of the Nidéna kathd, the same peculiarity of a miraculous birth 
and other distinguishing marvels in connection with the Life of the Buddha 
are repeated. In fact if we place the texts of the Mahüpadana Suttanta, Ac- 
chariyabhuta-dhamma-sultan and the Niddéne Katha in parallel columns 
in a scheme of concordance, we can easily trace the geneology of the ideas of 
the many details connected with the many romantic and miraculous elements 
of the story of the Buddha's life, almost related in identical words and phrases. 
The Nidéna Katha, though a very late text, derives all its materials from 
very early sources in Pali Literature. 

Unfortunately, early Pali Literature has not been able to catch up and 
all the floating legends which have been growing up and circulating 
ever since the birth of the Buddha in the fertile imagination of the Faithful 
and which the learned Patriarchs of the Early Buddhist Church must have 
woven up and recorded in some North Indian dialects before they were trans- 
lated into the Pàli Canon. 

That many such legends and versions of the Life of the Buddha have 
not been recorded in the Päli Canon, but have survived in later versions in 
Sanskrit and in other languages can be demonstrated by the evidence of the 
lithic monuments. 


According to the sculptors who carved some of the slabs at Amarávati— 
which were set up round the path oí circumambulation of the stüpa for the 
devoted pilgrims, after the birth, the Child.Buddha was presented to the 
shrine of Sákya-vardhana, the tutelary Yaksa of the Sükyas, for obtaining 
the blessings of the guardian-deity of the family. This is a very important 
and significant incident in the early life of the Buddha, for the tutelary 
deity, instead of accepting the obeisance of the Child, himself bent his head 
in honouring the Child—as He was greater than a pod and deserved the 
obeisance of the gods (Devatideva). 


This incident does not appear to figure in any of the reliefs from Gän- 
dhára—and is also missed by Asvaghoga, whereas it is represented at Amara 
vati and at Nägärjunikonda, more than once, and must have been justi- 
fied by current legends—which have not unfortunately left their records in the 
Päli Canon, and is equally missed by the Niddne Katha, but is curiously 
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Fic. 7. ° Vision of Paradise —Nägärjunikondä, C. 200 Ар 
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corded im Tibetan and Chinese versions of the Life, as also in the Divya- 
vadana. In the latter text we find that Upagupta takes Adoka to visit the 
many sacred places associated with the many incidents of the Life of the Bud- 
dha and he points to the tribal shrine of Yaksa-Sakya-vardhana to whom the 
Child-Buddha was presented : “ Idarh mahäräja, $äkya-vardhanamı пата 
devakulami Atra Bodhisattvo jäta-mätra upanito devam-arcayishyatiti|Sarva- 
devatah ca Bodhisattvasya padayor nipatitähltato räjfia Suddhodanena Bo- 
dhisattvo devatinam apyayari deva iti tena Bodhisattvasya devatideva iti 
náma-dheyarh krtam | (Divyavadana, XXVII, pp. 390-391). It should be 
remarked that the Amaràvati relief illustrating this incident is earlier in date 
than this text. Incidentally it proves, that although the Divydvaddéna is a 
late compilation it embodies legends and materials very much older. 

In one of Tibetan versions of the legends, an actor, gives a summary 
presentation of the Life, in the course of which, he alludes to this incident : 
When the prince had been taken to pay reverence to the Sakya-God, the 
Yaksha Sakya-vardhana, but was received with reverence by him, the Sakya 
Mighty-One, he received the names of Sakyamuni and God of Gods (Devati- 
deva)" (F. A. SHIEFNER's Tibetan Tales, derived from Indian Sources, 
RALsTON's English Edition, London, 1882, p. 242). In Bear's Romantic 
Legend of the Sakya Buddha (London 1875, at p. 52) we have the Chinese 
version of the Life, said to have been translated from an unknown Sanskrit 
text entitled Abhiniskramana Sütra :— 

In this Chinese version the incident is related as follows :— 


^ At this time, not far from Kapilavastu, there was a Deva temple, the 
Deva's name being “Tsang Chang " (Dirghavardhana?) at whose shrine the 
Sakyas paid unwonted honours ; then Suddhodana forthwith took the infant 
in his arms to this temple and addressed his ministers in these words, " Now 
my child may pay worship to this Deva”. Then his mother (or nurse), 
took the child to pay the customary, honours, at which time a certain Deva, 
called “ Abhaya”™ (wou wel), took the image of the Deva in the temple, 
and made it come down and bow before Bodhisattva with closed hands and 
prostrate head and addressed the nurse thus, “ This prince of Mortals is not 
called on to worship, but is deserving of all worship : let me adore him, for 
to whom he bows down, instant destruction would follow.” 

The correct restoration of “Tsang Chang” the пе 0 Famil 
deity (Kuls-devatä) should be Sakya-vardhana, not Drier 


yhow we find in the plastic representations at Amargvati (с. 100 
“garjunikonga (C. 200 A.D.), an early record of this significant in- 

has not even found place 
in such a late compilation as the Nidéna Katha and which i a 








the records of which are now lost in Indi. and 
probably the basis of the sculptural representati- 
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Curiously, the Lalita Vistara has included this incident, though with con 
siderable elaborations, variations and additions :— 


" Tato Ràjà Suddhodanah sva-grhari prabrsya Maha-prajapatim Goute- 
mimamantryaivamáha | Alam-kriyatàm Kumaro Devakulamupanesyata iti || 
Iti hi raja Suddhodano mahata rajavytihena mahatd rtajardhya mahata 
rüjanubhüvena kumüram grhitva devakulam pravisati sma|| Samanantara- 
pratisthapitasca Bodhisattvena daksimas-caramayoh kramatalas-tasmm  deva- 
kule tha tà acetanyo devapratimah|Tadyatha | Siva-Skanda-Narayana-Ku- 
vera-Candra-Sürya-Visravana-Bramha-Lokapála-prabhrtayah pratimah || Sar- 
và svebhyah svebhyah Sthanebhyo vyullhaya Bodhi-satlvasya kramatalayor 
nipatanti sma "| | 

( Lalita-vistara, LEFMANN'S Edition, Vol. I, pp. 118-120.) 


In the florid and extravagant version of this late text the name of the 
Yaksa, Sikya-vardhana, the original tutelary deity of the earlier versions, has 
been elbowed out by the crowd of a host of other gods—such as, Siva, Skanda, 
Narayana, Kuvera, Candra, Sürya, ViSravana, Brahmä, and Lokapäla 

To take another example, on a comparatively early stele from Amarä- 
vati, the Conversion of Nanda has been illustrated. On one of these panels, 
two of which relate to the story of Nanda, two incidents from the story are 
depicted—one of which (the left half of the panel) represents Nanda, help- 
ing Sundari in her toilette, by putting with his own hand the marks and deco- 
rations (visesakas) on her forehead, affectionately holding her chin by the 
left hand. This differs substantially from the same scene as depicted by the 
pcet Asvarhosa in his Seunderenanda kavya, with all the exuberance and 
lyricism of his fancy, according to which Sundari makes her lover hold 
the mirror for her, while she herself paints the decorations on her face :— 


“ Datvälha sä darpanamasya haste mamägrato dhäraya tävadeneni | 
Visesakanı yävadaharı karomityuvdca kantem sa ca tart babhéra” | | 
Saundarananda Küvyam, Canto, IV, 13. 

No sculptor, who was familiar with the beautiful version of Asvaghosa, could 
have willingly refused to depict the same on his stone-canvas, particularly 
when we know that on one or two of the panels from Nagirjunikonda and 
Goli, the motif of the mirror being held by the gallant lover for the benefit 
of his lady-love has been used with characteristic effect. 

Various discrepancies in many details, in the scene of the Vision of 
Paradise (Sverga-nidarfana) of the same poem, with the plastic version of 
the same from Nagarjunikonda confirm the supposition that these sculptors 
were not familiar with ASvaghoga’s poem or with the version made use of 
by the poet. The story of Nanda must have been current in versions other 
than the one exploited by the poet and which explains the discrepancy 
between the plastic and poetic presentations. It is quite apparent that the 
sculptor and the poet had two different versions of the incident or that the 
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poet or the sculptor took liberties with the details of the story and gave 
differing versions. 

Incidentally, it may be useful to compare the Nativity Scene from 
Amarävati with that from Gändhära. 

In the Gändhära versions of which there are several examples, the Child- 
Buddha as He emerges from the waist of the Queen is received by Sakka 
accompanied by another attendant god probably Brahmä Sähampati, so that 
only two male personages figure in the representation. In the Amarävati and 
Nägärjunikondä reliefs, —four devas, not one, spread out the cloth to receive 
the miraculous Baby. This closely follows the legends recorded in the Päli 
Canon :— 

" When the Bodhisatta issues from his mother's womb, he never touches 
the ground but is received by the four deities who present him to his mother 
with these words : : " Rejoice, O Queen ! you have borne indeed a lordly son” 
( Acchariya-abbhuta-Dhamma-sutta, CHALMERS’ translation, p.225). In the 
Nidäna kath& also, four pure-minded Maha-Brahma angels came and spread 
out the ‘golden fabric’ (‘cattdro Suddhe-citta Mahabrahmano Suva- 
najdlamadaya Sampatia,’ FAUSBOLL, Jataka Text, Vol. I, p. 52). Following the 
early Hinayanist convention as at Sànchi, the figure of the Buddha is not 
represented. But the four deities (cattäro devaputtä) are represented hold- 
ing a piece of white Benares muslin—on which the foot-prints symbolize the 
child. This representation of the foot-prints which glisten like jewels on the 
white fabric, seems to recall another passage in the same text—" Just like a 
jem on Benares muslin, where neither defiles the other because both are pure " 
(Seyyathäpi, Ananda, mani-ratanami. Kásike vatthe nikkhit-tagm néva mani- 
ratanam Käsikam vattham makkheli nàpi Küsikam vattham mani-ratanam 
makkheti). On the other hand, the stone masons of Gandhara, in illustrating 
this scene, followed not the early Pali Canon, but a late version the scene, 
recorded in the Lalita Vistara. nr ОШ ИШЕ 

Then at that time, O! Bhiksus! Sakra, the Lord of the gods and 
Brahmha Sahapati, came and stood in front. These two (gods) elated with 
great glory, received the Bodhisattva, covering all his limbs with the glorious 
kasi fabric’ (“ Jasmin khalu punar Bhiksavah süamaye Sakro devanámitndro 
Brahmàá ca sahapatih. buratal sthitavabhüvatanmlY au Bodhisattvan parama- 
gaurava-jäteu — divya-kasika-vastrüntaritam sarvünga-pratyangaih smrlau 
samprajiiau prati-grhndteé sma" | | 

(Lalita-vistlara. LEFMANN's Edition Vol. I, p. 83). 





This is exactly the version which is illustrated in the Gandhara teliefs— 
which were certainly not followed by the artists in the Andhradefa. As I 
have shown elsewhere, the sculptors of this latter region did not follow the 
Gändhäran models in depicting the images of the Buddha of the Bodhi- 
sattva. It is impossible to contend in the light of these new evidences, that 
the school of Gándhára had any manner of influence on the works of the 
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Amarävati School, some of which were earlier in date, and some may have 
been contemporary with the School of the North-West. If the versions of 
these legends offer any reliable data, (which it may be contended, they do) 
the Gandharan plastic illustrations appear to have followed later and deve- 
loped versions of the story in which the four archangels were replaced by Sakra 
and Brahma. ‘These examples of Gandhara reliefs and other analogous 
specimens were probably ted long after the Amaravati reliefs. 

According to KEITH, (A History of Sanskrit Literature, 1928, p. 493), 
the Lalitavistara may belong to the period from the second century A.D. Its 
date must also be later than most of the reliefs from Amarävati, which are 
related to the legends recorded in the early Pali canon. 

It may be justly claimed that in many cases the study of the plastic art 
can offer useful and sometimes valuable data in fixing the chronology of re- 





GRAMMATICAL PECULIARITIES OF VARANGACARITA’ 


By 
А. М. UPADHYE 


The Ms. material of Varasgacarita at our disposal is limited, the textual 
tradition of the poem is unsatisfactory, and now and then we come across 
plain errors of the copyists. Under these circumstances it is rather pre- 
mature to note the grammatical peculiarities of Vardigacarita. Individual 
occurrences of striking usages cannot be taken into account, if they are not 
warranted by metre. Leaving full margin for scribal errors etc, I would 
note only a few salient points here which, I hope, would be interesting to 
a student of Sanskrit grammar. | 

Varangacarita is full of Jaina technical terms many of which with 
their different shades of significance are not noted in the Sanskrit Dictionaries. 
The meanings of such words, however, can be ascertained by referring to 
standard works on Jaina dogmatics and terminology. Some peculiar words 
which our author uses are: gona vi. 15 ‘an ox’, a word of Präkrit origin, 
so also phulla it. 73, bhinda xii. 85 and tumba xxxi, 32. The word mailhuna 
xx. 75 & xxv. 6, which reminds us of Kannada meiduna and Marathi mehund 
is unknown to classical Sanskrit in this sense, and barkera xxvii. 17 ‘а goat’ 
is also rare. addha xiv. 95 ‘time’ is quite usual in Jaina Präkrit teats. 
firasca for liryag xxiv 66 reminds us of Präkrit tiriccha or tiraccha. The 
author uses sawipada also for sampad see xx. 65, 79 and especially xxv. 40. 
Words like mademba, kheda etc. iii. 3 often show a Präkritic spelling. 
kridakrtam xxx. 57 is a strange Sanskritisation of kiyagadarı = kritakrtam. 
So most of the above words are either Präkritisms or back-formations. 
südama for sadana xxi. 15, mydvika for mrdvika xxii. 72 and üvahita for 
avahita xxvii. l are irregularities perhaps due to metre. 

There are some words which attract our attention with regard to their 
genders : geha ML, i. 25, xxi. 38, xxii. 66, 73; krodhotthang M., iv. 68 ; jala 
M. vi. 52; wrtlanta N., xv. 1; aksata N., xxiii. 64. There are other cases 
like bhüsana M. xiii. 66, cürna M. xxiii. 30, сайта М xviii. 55 which either 
agree with the epic usage or are archaisms. brüga xxix, 3 is used in the 
singular. The superlative fema is suffixed to substantives : vaniklama ii. 13, 
bandhulama xix. 4 & xx. 37, arthatama xxix. 62 : and once the phrase taratama 
is used like an adjective iv. 114. 





1. Vorängacarita of Jatilamuni is an important Sanskrit Puranie Kavya of 
the 7th century AD. I have already introduced it to Sanskritists in the Annals of 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute Vol, Xiv, pp. 61-79. I have on hand 
a complete edition of the Text based on two palm-leaf Mss, and it is in the Press 
These grammatical notes form a section of the Introduction of that Edition to 
be published in the Mänikachandra Bombay, 





D. J. Granthamali, Bomba 
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Once we have Balinah xxiv. 33 Gen. Sg. from Bali; either the author 
takes Balin (usually Bali) as the name or it is a back-formation from Prákrit. 
We get the form svasdérah xx. 90 for svasrh Acc. pl.; krtdntah is used for 
Voc. Sg. xv. 47. Once gafisn for एकाचा xxiv. 54; we get epic parallels for 
this, but here it is perhaps due to metre. 


Many nouns and adjectives are used with the abstractive sense, even 
though the necessary abstractive suffix or change is absent. ady$yarüpa for 
adríyarüpatva xiv. 20, gadha for gadhatva xx. 24, ulsuka for ulsukatva xx. 
76, mirdsraya for miraírayaiva xxi. 63, ananyakirti for -kirüilpa xxii 31, 
nirmala for nirmálya xxv. 45, malimasa for malimasatva xxix. 98. On the 
other hand we also have vicikilsata for victkifsé xxxi. 69, Sarenyatd for 
šarana xiiL 15, samirahanata [or samvahanana xii. 87, sukha-duhkhatmaka 
for sukhaduhkha xxiv. 30. Then we have a form arogyatà viii. 53, xxiii. 20 
which is doubly abstract. 


]t passes one's understanding why sometimes the author prefers the 
strong grade of the feminine form of the possessive suffix vat as in. garvavant- 
yah, Visuddhaventyah 1. 59, $rulavantyah xv. 34, cetanavantyah xv.. 37, 
dhairyaventyah xxviii. 105. If these are not scribal errors, they appear to 
be contaminated by Prakrit usage. All these cases can be corrected without 

Our text abounds in various verbal forms some of which deserve our 
special attention. The Padas, Parasmaipada or Atmanepada, may be noted 
in the following forms. bhartsayanti v. 94, also note xviii. 41, 44, 76: ddaduh 
xiv. 59 and adadati xxiv. 58 ; mrgayami xv. 134 ; prasavanti xxiv. 29 ; [vi] 
ksarate xxiv. 57. Then forms like lapate iv. 83, jihesuh xvii. 39, kampat 
xxix. 13 etc. agree more with the epic usage than with the classical one 


The author shows a decided inclination towards the use of Perfect, 
though the forms of the Imperfect and Aorist are also used. Perfect is used 
even for narrating contemporary events (ii. 11), and once it appears to be 
used even for the first person (xvi. 24). In canto iii, verses 19-25, the author 
has as if a regular exercise for the practice of forming desideratives for which 
he shows his fondness like A$vaghoga. It is a regular habit with him to 
separate the verb of the perfect from its auxiliary by some intervening word, 
see for instance ii. 50 ; xi. 61-2, 85; xiii. 20 ; xiv. 16 ; xviii. 56 ; xix. 7, 19 ; 
xxii. 3, 26 ; xxiii. 3, 8, 17, 71; xxviii. 70; xxix. 25; xxx. 67. At xxiii. 17 
the verb has a preposition in addition. Asvaghoga has some instances of 
this separation (\Buddhacarita ii. 19, vi. 58 and vii. 9); and this practice is 
sanctioned by Kalidasa (Raghuvanıse ix. 61 and xiii. 36). Pretty frequently 
456 is independently used as in the Epics, for instance i. 46, xx. 54, xxi. 33, 
xxx. 27. There is one clear case of double preposition upopavista ii. 14, 
xxu. 73, and edhyadhisthita in xxi. 69 may be included in the same cate- 
gory. Upopavisfa is used by Aévaghosa (JonNsTON's Ed. ix. 8) and it is 
found in the Rämäyana also (Ayodhyäkända i. 51). 
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The author, it appears, has used many irregular forms: karavümahe 
for karavémahai xxviii. 84; sasarjuh for sasrjuh ii. 35; savinidadhyuh for 
somnidadhuhk x. 63, jeghnitha for jaghanithe xiv. 51, juhuh for juhuvuh 
xxv. 15, mamarduh for mamrdul xxx. 21; cieilsavah for cicetisavah iii. 21, 
siamsavah for Si$amisavah ii. 23; samainulüm for samafnubdndnd or 
samasnuvalän iv. 114 & v. 95; sontwibhäfitum either for samvibhajayitum 
or sarhvibhaklum xxi. 58 ; susüdhayitva for susádhya xxxi. 82 and also note 
aviganya for avigamayya xvii. 2, ranivaá for raivü xv. 128, xxii. 20 and 
parimanthya for parimathya xxiv. 56 are rather rare usages ; dcaksitam for 
the usual akhy@am xix. 73. The author shows a tendency, quite normal 
according to the epic usage, of having a strong grade for the feminine base 
of the present participle : bruvantyah v. 61, rudentyah xv. 36, 39 & xix. 44. 
The form rudenit is used by Asvaghosa (Saundarananda vi. 6, 35 and 
Buddhacarita ix. 26. JoHNSTON's Ed.). 

Now and then we find that the causal form is used to denote the primi 
tive sense : paripsayinyah i. 59, atisayayanti i. 27, vighütayanti iv. 30, toda- 
yanli v. 52, cüsayanti v. 85, samislüghayantah viii. 34, beriksayanti x. 11, 
bhiksayanti viii. 28, prativarsayentau xiv. 12, samupasayantah xxi, 42, also 
nirafijitànam xxxi. 41 ; and sometimes the primitive is used with causal sense 
hrtva vii. 22, vyabhasamánah ix. 38 and familu xxix. 8. 

We find that uf-khan is used in the sense of ni-khan v. 48 ‚and gei or 
ni-gai is used in the sense of speaking, see for instance xvi. 27, xx. 42, 80, 83 
and xii. 1l. Quite ingeniously the author uses nifémya and nigamya ii. 37 
with their different shades of meaning. The roots nyt xiv. 4 and vac iL 
9 & xxii. 53 are transitively used with the cognate Accusative: while some 
gerunds are standing intransitively for instance anubhüya i. 60, adhiruhya v. 
83, nighrsya xiii. l. Assva bhavün is used for asta bhevün at xx. 31. 

In many places the conjunctive ca is not rightly placed, see for instance 
ii. 2, iii. 36, 47, x. 35, xiv. 57, xviii. 73, xxi. 9, xxiii, 47 etc. Sometimes ca 
or hi stands at the beginning of a pada x. 35, xxvii. 56 and xxviii. 37. At 
times both evam and ilfkam ii. 48, xx. 21 and both yadi and cet xvi. 68, 
xix 180, xx. 25, xxiv. 22, 28 are used. The archaic amd for saha is quite 
a favourite with the author ii. 57, viii. 44, xxiii. 6, xxvii 98. xxx. 34. He 
shows a tendency of using the pronominal forms of tad etc. at times without 
any definite purpose and at times like a definite article in English, see for 





instance i. 4, viii. 36, xi. 65, 72, 75 etc., etc. Often séhva is used for ahra or 
upahva vii. 1, xx. 27. Now and then ka stands like a svärthe suffix xi. 25, 


The author is in the regular habit of using Säpcksa compounds ит 
may be tolerated as the sense is not much obscured. We have many of them 


the possessive suffixes to Karmadhäraya compounds, instance i'i. 58, 
iv. 95, ix. 45, xiii. 25 etc. In some cases he does not use Samähära as 
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required by classical convention : hastyastayänani ii. 3, padäti-hastyasva- 
rathaih xvi. 31. We may also note forms seraijayantyah for savaijayantikal 
xviii. 18 and -nefroh for -nelrkayoh etc. xviii. 83. About the sequence 
of words in a compound expression the author is liable to a good deal of la- 
xity, and in this respect he can be compared with his colleagues in Prakrit 
literature. Some of the important deviations I have noted in the Notes ° sce 
for instance viii 18, 40: ix. 24; хі 33; хи. 72; xii. 1, 31; xvi. 31, 38; 
xvii. 51; xxiii 26, 56; xxiv. 49; xxx. 3; xxxi 73 etc. 

The ordinary rules of Samdhi are uniformly observed. But between the 
Pádas a & b and c & d the author, it appears, does not accept that Sarhdhi 
is compulsory. We find many such cases which are recorded in the Notes. 
There are a few cases where hiatus is allowed even in the body of a Päda 
viii 394, xiv. 78d, xvi. 81. There are two illustrations of abnormal Samdhi : 
grdn:e + ekardtram = gramaikaritram xxx. 45 and suksetre + ajfiah — sukse- 
trayajnah xxvii 42 

In xvii. 32 Nrpatmaja Nom. sg. stands for nrpátmajayaá Inst. sg. The 
classical usage requires that the causals of the roots ad and khad should 
govern Inst.; but here we find that the Acc. is used instead v. 49, 57. The 
root Ar with pra governs Acc., see for instance xiv. 31, xvii. 44, 61, xviii. 70. 
In i. 8-9 the author has illustrated the use of ving with Abl., Acc. and Inst. 
Instrumental is used for Acc. in xxiii. 103 where we usually want vara-cirna- 
vasan etc. As in the epic usage, apela governs Inst. vili. 34, xi. 51, xvi. 50. 
If the reading is correct, it is a novel usage that Dative is used to convey 
sense of ‘instead of": Kascidbhafdya Sriyomesa bhurikte “he enjoys glory in 
stead of K.' xviii. 126. Then Gen. is used for Inst. xxxi 86, and for Abl. which 
is necessary for comparison xvi. 60. Lastly Loc. tasmin is used for Acc. xiii. 
63. 

The usage of samana-karipkaiva appears to be violated in the use of 
Gerund vi. 53; also note xv. 126 which needs: emendation as suggested 
in the Notes. 

Among the numerals used by the author the following ordinals in the colo- 
phons of those cantos specially attract our attention : ekddasama, dvädasama, 
trayodasama, saptadasama, ekonatrimisatitama, triiisalitama and. ekatrisisati- 
lama. Also note caturdas$ami for caturdaía xxx. 4. Some such forms like 
eküdasama, astádasama and sasfamua are found in one Ms. of Saundarananda 
collated by Dr. JOHNSTON for the edition of that work. 

Some of the specialities of Jatila are the normal usages of the epics; 
and now and then they are common to Asvaghosa and Jatila. I do not claim 
that I have exhausted all the peculiarities. Some space is devoted to them 
along with the emendations of certain corrupt passages, in the Notes at the end. 
A thorough and statistical study with a better text would reveal many more 
interesting points. Then alone would it be possible for us to discriminate 
between archaisms, special features representing a distinct grammatical tradi- 
writers irregularities and scribal slips. 


d. | च. 


THE OLDEST DATED MANUSCRIPT OF THE 
DESINAMAMALA OF HEMACANDRA 
DATED SEPTEMBER 1241 (A.D.) 

By 
P. K. GODE 





The Desinámamála of Hemacandra with his own commentary was based 
on the Prakrit dictionary written by Dhanapäla in А.р. 9721 Dr. BÜHLER dis- 
covered this work and published a notice? of it from the only MS then in his 
possession. PISCHEL edited this work in the Bombay Sanskrit Series 
(No. XVII, 1880). This edition was based on 9 MSS designated by him as 
A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I. 1 am concerned in this note with the dated MSS 
of the work used by Pischel. These are described by him in his Introduction 
to the Bombay Edition? They are as follows :— 

(1) A—SaüAvat 1549 (Bikaner MS) — A. 1493. 

(2) C—Saivat 1587 (Ahmedabad MS) = A.D. 1531.4 

(3) E_ Samrat (?) 1575 (Ahmed MS) — 1519 (?): 

(4) H—Sanhval 1628 (Ahmedabad MS) = ap. 1572. 


PISCHEL states that “In order to ascertain the correct reading" he “ was 
very often obliged to have recourse to etymology.” Where etymology failed 
him he had " nothing to guide him but the best MS" which, 
by no means trustworthy.” PiscHet’s first edition has been revised by Prin- 
cipal P. V. RAMANUJASWAMI and published һу Һе В. О. В. Institute, 
Poona.* For this edition the editor states that he had seven MSS at his dis- 
posal out of which one was a recent copy while three were already made use 
of for the first edition. The remaining three MSS (designated X, Y, Z) were 
utilized by him for the second edition (1938). Out of MSS 
MS Y is a dated copy prepared in Samvat 1636 'n the month of 
(= February-March 1580). 








1. KEITH : Hist. of Sans. Literature, Oxford, 1928, P. 415, 
Vide also Zacharie, Die indischen Wörterbucher, p. 31. 
2. Ind. Anti. II, p. 17 ff. (1874). 


3. B. S. Series, XVII, 1880, Intro, рр, 1.2. 


6. B. S. Series, (1880) No. XVII (Second Edition, UE T 
duction, Critical Notes and Glossary Poona, 1938) г 
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Principal RAMANUJASWAMI regards the text of the Desimzmamala as 
“settled with considerable purity " and hence he has " allowed the text to re- 
main as it stood in the first edition.” 

In spite of the efforts of the two editors of the Desindmamala to settle 
its text the discovery and use of other MSS of the work earlier in point of 
date will make the assurance regarding " considerable purity " of the text 
doubly sure and it is the purpose of this note to point out such MSS as are 
earlier than those used by the two editors viz. PISCHEL and RAMANUJASWAMI, 

The India Office MS? of the work is a copy written in A.D. 1881 and is 
useless for our present inquiry regarding MSS of the Desindmamala copied 
earlier than A.D. 1493 which is the date of the Bikaner MS used by PISCHEL 
and which is the earliest dated MS known to the two editors of this work. 
Prof. VELANKAR describes three MSS! of this work in the possession of the 
B. B. R. A. Society, Bombay. Only one of these MSS is dated, having been 
copied in Saka 1786 (= A.D. 1864). The MSS mentioned by AUFRECHT* have 
been already utilized by PISCHEL and RAMANUJASWAMI. The Oriental MSS 
Library at Ujjain records a MS under the title * Definämamälä (Anekärtha 
Samhgraha) " by Hemacandra, but it is not clear whether the MS is one of the 
Deiinämamälä or of the Anekärthasarhgraha as the entry in the list of Ujjain 
is rather ambiguous. This MS also does not bear any date. The Jain 
Granthdvali records one MS of the Defindmamald, one of a vriti on it called 
" Ratnávali " and a glossary called Uddhara by Vimala. None of these MSS 
dated. 

The foregoing survey of the dated MSS of the Desinamamala reveals to us 
the following chronology of the available copies of the work :— 

A.D. 1498, 1519(?), 1531, 1572, 1580, 1864, 1881. 


I shall now record a MS of the Desinzmamála which appears to me the 
earliest dated MS of the work. It is deposited in the Sanghavi Pada Jain 
Bhandar of Patan and is described by the late Mr. C. D. DALAL in his Des- 
criptive Catalogue of MSS in the Jain Bhandars at Pattan. — According to 

1. Do.—Intro, p. 2. 

2. Cata. of Sans. and Prakrit Manuscripts (India Office) by A. B. KEITH, Vol. 
II, Oxford, 1935, p. 311—The MS is dated Sartvat 1938, Sukla paksa 2 ravivdsare 

3. H. D. VELANKAR : Des. Cala. o] Sans. and Prakrit MSS, Vol. I, p. 34, MSS 
Mos. 104, 106 are described under title Desisabdasamgraha ( Ratnàávali) 

4. Cata. Calalogorum, i, 262b ; ii, 565; Ш. 57а. 

5. Čata. of Oriental MSS (Ujjain MSS Library) 1936, p. 45—MS5S No. 1169 
(1944). 

6. Jaim Granthüvaoli, Bombay, 1908, p. 310. 

7. G. O. Series, No. LXXVI, Baroda, 1937—Vol. 1, p. 60 

' देसीनाममाला 09 हेमाचाय प. ११९; १७" x 3$" colophon:— 
संवत्‌ १२९८ वर्षे अशभ्विनशुदि १० रवो अश्येह श्गुकच्छे महाराणक श्रीदीसलदेव, . .महं, 
श्री.तिजपालस॒तमहं dente पंचकुलप्रतिपत्ती आचार्यश्रीजिणदेवसूरिकृते देसीनाम- 


माला लिखापिता। कायस्थज्ञातीयमहे. जयेतसीह....मु...” 





-— 
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Mr. DALAL's description the MS consists of 119 leaves and is 10 12^ in size. 
It was copied by a man of the Käyastha caste in Semvat 1298, 
(asvina Sudi 10 ravau) = Sunday I5th September 1241. The colophon 
mentions a king of the name “genre श्री बीसलदेव — who appears to me 
to be identical with the Caulukya king of the same name who became king 
at Anahilapataka in Vikrama Sarhvat 1300 (= A.D. 1244) according to Theré- 
vali? Jayantasiha mentioned in the colophon as the son of Tejapala is the 
writer of the MS. This Tejapäla may perhaps be identical with his name- 
sake who was one of the two great ministers of the father of Visladeva. 
These two ministers suffered great indignities at the hands of Visaladeva and 
were replaced by a Brahmin named Nagada as the chief minister? The Jain 
Bhandars contain three other MSS written during the reign of king Visala 
deva? in A.D. 1239, 1251, 1254 respectively, In one of the colophons of these 
dated MSS the prime minister Nagada is mentioned as “ महामात्य ПЕ” 
“as transacting the business of the seal in A.D, 1254. This colophon was 
written 7 years earlier than the Kadi Grant dated 19th March AD. 1261 in 
which we find “ Visaladeva ruling victoriously at Anahilapätaka and when 
the Mahämätya Nägada was in charge of the seal“ It appears, therefore, 
that the prime minister Nägada had an uninterrupted career between A.D. 
1254* and 1261 as proved by the above colophon and the Kadi Grant. 


1. Dymastie History ol Northern Ind; by H.C Y CH 936, 
р. 1035, а by H. C. Ray, ta, 1936, Vol. II, 


2, Ibid. p. 1036. 

3. Des, Cata. of Jain Bhandars MSS by Darat (1987) Vol. 1, pp. 33, 162, 218, 
The colophons of these three MSS are as follows :—(1) Page 33— संबत्‌ १२६५ वर्षे 
भाद्रपदशदि ११ रवों स्तंमतीथ sss धरराणकश्रीविसलदेवविजयराज्ये तश्रियुक्तदंडाधिपति 
श्री विजयसीदभ्रतिपत्तों श्री संडेरगच्छीयगणि आसचंद्वशिष्यपं डितमुणाकार सौवर्गिकपद्रीवाल 
ज्ञाती ३० विजयसीद ठ० सलपणदेव्योस्तनुजसो. ०० तेजःपाळेन छेखयित्वा आत्मभेयसे 
पुस्तिका प्रदत्ता। छ । लिखिता रतनसीहिन । = | | 

(2) Page 162." संवत १३०७ वर्ष Suis 13 भौमे di = drei FET- 
RIT qia... T.. Pen Are n - m अवते. 
श्रीनेमिप्रभसूरि ... भ्रीडेमचंद्रधातुपारायणबृत्तिपुस्तिका छेखिता । {йаа чог des | 

(3) Page 219 SIT Ro 37 mr 1 үй сык re 
प्रीबीसऊदेवकल्याणविजयराज्ये महामात्यश्रीनागडमंड्छेश्वरम॒द्राव्यापारे E 
दनपुरत्थितेन 5० नाग...यष्ट श्रीकुमारसुतजींदडयोग्यमुत्तराध्ययनवृत्त पुस्तक लिखितं TERM 

4, H. C. RAY : Dynastie History, Vol. II (1985), р, ы с "su 


5. Vide C. D. DALAL: Catalogue of Jesalmere Mf Y e 
The colophon of the MS of Hitopadesamrta was sg Na ine P s 


deva's reign when Nägada was the prime minister. p संवत्‌ १३१० वर्ष मार्गपूर्णमायां 
a nn वे M तत्पादपद्मोपजीविनि महामात्यश्रीनागड 
प्रशृतिपंचकुलप्रतिपत्तो एवं काळे प्रवर्तमाने प्रकरणपस्तिङः साधुचंदनेन लिखितेति ” ) 
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The MS of the Degindmamala copied in A.D. 1241 during the reign of 
king Visaladeva is a copy prepared 69 years after the death of Hemacandra* 
and hence appears to me to be the oldest dated MS of the work so far known. 
This MS is also 252 years older than the Bikaner MS used by PISCHEL and 
which is dated A.D. 1493. In view of these facts the value of this MS for textual 
purposes should be the greatest as Pischel found that even the best MS used 
by him was not at times trustworthy in constituting the text of the Desinama 
mālā. Students interested in Präkrta philology should try to procure a photo- 
graphic copy of this MS from the authorities of the Sanghavi's Pada Bhan- 
dära.? 


1. Vide JBBRAS, xxvi, p. 224—" Hema Candra was born on the full moon of 
Kartika, Samvat 1145 (A. C. 1088). In Samvat 1154 (A. C. 1097) he was initiated 
into the priestly orders; in 1166 (A. C. 1109) he obtained the degree or title oí 
Süri and died in Samvat 1229 (A. C. 1172) at the age of 84". Vide also pp. 6 and 
57 of Life oj Hemacandra by BÜHLER (English Trans. by Dr. MANILAL PATEL Singhi 
Jaina Series ed. by MUNI JINA VIJAYA, Santiniketan, 1936). 

2. Vide p. 34 of the Jain Bhandars Catalogue (1937)— This collection belongs 
to the Laghupoälika branch of the Tapägaccha. Neither Dr. BUHLER nor PETER 
SON had access to this collection though they managed to get lists of the MSS pre 
pared through agenta, Mr. DALAL states that he had a complete access to these 
MSS and that he discovered many new and important Sanskrit and Präkrt works, 
both Jain and Brahmanical supposed to have been unknown or lost hitherto. He 
also discovered an enormous-bulk of Apabhramsa literature, which is looked upon as 
the immediate source of many Indian vernaculars. 


ON THE ORIGINAL TEXT OF THE ASTADHYAYT 


By 
5. P. CHATURVEDI 


The Astadhyayi of Pänini holds an almost unrivalled position in Indian 
literature. It has thrown into oblivion the earlier grammatical works and 
has found its place in the list of the Veddigas. Its methodology, scientific 
treatment and comprehensiveness have made us forget the older vedänga texts 
on grammar, and, being the oldest text on grammar it is the only work 
referred to as ' Vyákarapa' the most important among the six Vedangas.! 
Consequently it is invariably included by the Srotriyas in their recitation 
(Mantra-jügara), no matter to which Veda or to which Sakha thereof they 
belong. Thus, the Astédhydyi forms an essential part of the vast sacred 
vedic literature, 


But this fact has not been an ‘ unmixed blessing’ to the Astadhyayi, for 
it is responsible for causing an artificial recitation of the text. The süfras are 
read by the Srotriyas not separately but continuously as in Smhhitapatha. 
That this process of combining siifras in a continuous reading could never 
have been Pánini's intention goes without saying, for it strikes at the very 
root of the Paninian scheme. The different sitras are laid down by Panini for 
different purposes. Some give positive injunctions (Vidhistitras); others are 
negative (Nisedha); some are used in interpreting a sūtra (Paribhasd), 
others are meant for being handed down in the succeeding sütras (Adhikära) ; 
others are merely definitions of technical terms? (Sajid). It would serve 
no purpose at all and would be only a travesty of facts, if we were to suppose 
that the sütras of a päde (a sub-section of an adhyäya) form ane continuous 
word-group. But as this peculiar way of recitation is found among the 
Vedic reciters who seldom pay attention to the meaning of the text, there 
is not much to wonder at it. But the real matter for surprise faces us when 
we find the commentators taking advantage of the continuous recitation and 
interpreting süfras in their own way. 

This they did in two ways. Firstly 
of a sütra is proposed to suit a 
accounted for by its sandhi with 


^ a Variant reading of the final word 
grammatical purpose and the variant is 
the initial letter of the following sütra. 





1. Сі मुख व्याकरण स्मृतम । 
(Páginiya Siksà ; St. 42) 
2. Ci. संज्ञा च परिभाषा च विधिनियम एव च । 
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Thus, the sūtra, ‘Sthane antaratamah' (1-i-50) is proposed to be read” as 
Sthane antaratame, because the continuous reading of the two sütras (1-1-50, 
51), viz. Sthane antaratama Uren raparah, can be dissolved as Sthäne anta- 
таіате / итап таратаћ. Secondly, the commentators split the continuous-read 
sütras in an arbitrary manner. A sülra may be split into two sütras 
(Yoga-vibhága) and interpreted accordingly to give wider meaning 
to the original sütra. About eight (8) cases of such a Yoga-vibhaga have 
been suggested in the Mahäbhäsya® The later commentators carry this pro- 
cedure of Yoga-vibhága further to other süfres and have no hesitation in 
resorting to it.” This frequent recourse to Yoga-vibhága has consequently 
led to a discrepancy in the total number of the As/d,-siifras. According to the 
author of the Svare-siddhänta-candrikä, the total number of the sütras is 
390954 BOHTLINGK gives in his critical edition 3983 sutras’ and refers to a 
post-script in the Manuscript (B) according to which the sütras were 3896 
in number? Tardnath TARKA-VACASPATI!'S edition of the Siddhantakaumudi 
contains 3965 sütras. This discrepancy in the total number of sütras is 
mostly due to the Yoga-vibhaga procedure. A question may be raised as 
to why the commentators resorted to it. For replying this question, we have 
to dive deep into their minds and understand their view-point, before we 
think of accusing them of ‘tampering’ with the original text. 

We have already seen above that the Asfä. has long since been regarded 
as a part of the sacred vedic literature. In his comment, Patafijali expressly 
admits! that the siitras were like Vedas and that great sanctity attaches to 
them as they were composed by Panini, an accepted authority on the sub- 
ject. Therefore, the commentators believed that the As{d. was the standard 
grammar of the Sanskrit language for all times past as well as future. 
Consequently, according to them, what was not accounted for by the Asa. 
was wrong and also what was held correct must be justified and made to 
have Päninian authority. It was lly the latter supposition which led 
the commentators to split siüfras in order to account for the new formations, 
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1. See Mahabhadsya on (I-1-50). 
“४ उभयथा हि तुल्या संहिता ‘ ASTA TU’ इति । ” 
2 See KIELHORN : Indian Antiquary, Vol. XVI, p. 179-181. 
Cf. Siddhanta-kaumudi on (II-i-6 ; IL-iii-71 ; IL-i-4 etc). 
4 See section 1, st. 15. 
चतुःसह्ली सूत्राणां पञ्चसूत्नीविवा्जिता । 
अष्टाघ्यायी पाणिनीया सूत्रैमाहेश्वरेः सह ॥ 
5. See Vol II, Einleitung, p. XIX (1840 edition). 
6. Ibid, footnote No. 2. 
ait ga ag TTR च । 
पण्न (? ण्ण ) वतिसूत्राणि पाणिनि: कृतवान स्वयम्‌ ॥ 
7. On (Lii) छन्दोवत्सूत्राणि भत्रन्ति । 
and प्रमाणभूत आचायों महता यत्नेन सूत्राणि प्रणिनाय ' 


po 
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notwithstanding the consideration whether Panini knew and cared for such 
forms or not. The formations, which became current, even in the post- 
Paninian age, were 'Pápinianized' and no scruple was felt in retouch- 
ing” the original text to account for them. Thus, what would be thought, 
now-a-days, as the deliberate tampering with the text was not only felt un- 
objectionable but was regarded as quite compatible with the notion of authori 
tativeness which the commentators associated with Panini’s grammar. An- i 
other evidence of retouching the original text is the proposed re-a gement 
of some siitras. The order of the sñiras as given in the Käfikä-vrili, is 
ordinarily accepted. But Nagesabhatta says! that the süfras (1-1-29|37) 
should come, according to Patafijali (on I-ii-32), after (VIII-iv-67) ; while 
Patafijali, regards? them as coming after (L1-40).! Similarly, according to 
Patanjali, the sütras (VIII-iv-58-63) should come after (VIII-iv-52). Be- 
sides these Te-arrangements of the siitras, the Asia. contains quite a good 
number of variants in reading, interpolations from the Varitikas and Patafi- 
jali's remarks and additions of one or more words.* 

The Sütra, ' Upadese ac amunüstkah it (T-iii-? 
of those vowels, which were nasalized (anuncsika) purposely to indicate their 
indicatory nature (Anubandhelya). Thus, the letter r of the suffix Satr 
(P. IH-i-124) is elided, but not a of the suffix Sara, (Р. 111-11-124). Та 
order to distinguish such indicatory vowels ( anubendhas) from other vowels, 
Pánini proposed their zation ; the suffix Satr, therefore, was formally 
Saini, but Sdnac was not Sinaric. Hence the difference in their treatment. 
But unfortunately the signs of nasalization are not seen in the present text 
of the As/@.; they disappeared before the age of the Käsikä-Käras (600 
A.D.), who had therefore to give a maxim that the nasalized character of 
an indicatory vowel is the subject of inference and traditional interpretation 
(and not of actual observation) = Needless to say, the retention of these 
signs would have been helpful and made the scheme much easier. 

Now, we come to the question if the Ast. Was Originally written in an 
accented form. Though only the texts of the vedic samhités and the Teil- 
üiriya and Satapatha Brühmanas mark accents, there are reasons to believe 
that other older vedic works also had originally an accented forms ‘The 
same may or may not be true of the Veddiga texts, but the fact remains 
that no available texts of the Veddige works (including the Asta.) have 
1. See Laghu-iabdendusekhara on (1-11-32). 

2. See comments on (I.ii-32), 

3. e इत आर्य नवसत्राणाम ला डक LE їз 2 : तस्यादित 

у. "d WS Re 3 अ इति सूत्रात्पृव पाठ इति | इत्यत्र भाष्ये इतिं 
तत्रैव ल. शा. शेखरे । परन्तु उदःत्तस्वरितपरस्य सन्नतर इल्यल परत्र पाउ इति स्प भाष्ये । ? 
[486 (Bombay Edition) : footnote on Ti-129 and үшу, 

4. See KIELHORN ; Indiam Antiquary, Vol, XVI, pp. 1 | 

5. See comment on (I-iii-2). 

प्रतिज्ञानुनासिक्या: पाणिनीया: । 

6. See KEITH: KR. V. Brühmanas (Translated) - Introduction, p. 94 





), refers to the dropping 
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come down to us in an accented form. The vedic reciters (Srotriyas), how- 
ever, recite the Asfä. in the same monotonous (Ekasruli) way as the Ailareya 
Brühmana (which must have been originally accented like the Satapatha 
and Taittiriya) and the manner of recitation by the Srolriyas gives no 
help to decide the question. This question whether vedanga texts were origi- 
nally accented or not, assumes greater importance in the case of the Asfa 
The basis of Pánini's grammar comprised the vedic as well as the classical 

nguage: and as important vedic works were accented, he had to give 
accent rules! in order to make his grammar comprehensive. His treat- 
ment of accents (Svara-prakriya) is, therefore, an important section of the 
Astd. and has been regarded fuller and more scientific than that of the 
section dealing with purely vedic formations (Vaidiki-prakriya). The tech- 
nique and fundamental principles of the language being the same, it is but 
natural that the application of his accent rules should be extended to the 
classical forms also. That the accents are common to both vedic and 
classical Sanskrit is clear from the fact that Panini does not say that the 
word 'chandasi' is to be supplied in the accent-rules. On the other hand, 
the presence of this word in some sütras (e.g., VI-i-170 ; VI-ii-119 ; VIII-i-35 
etc.) makes it quite clear that other sütras are common to both. The sütra 
'Vibhasü Bhüsüy&m' (VI-i-181) clearly refers to the optional operation of 
the accent-rule (VI-i-180) in Bhas& (spoken language). That Katyayana 
also did not like to confine the scope of the accent-rules to vedic Sanskrit 
only can be inferred by his not introducing any such varitika as ' Chandasi 
ili vacyam ' in the accent-rules (Srara-süfras). The stanza? * Maniro hinah 
sparaio varmalo và...is found altered in the Mahdébhdsya (1-1-1-1) as 
*Dustah $abdah...' This clearly shows that according to Patanjali any 
word—whether vedic or classical—was liable to become wrong in accent and 
bring harm to the user. Thus, if we recognize that accents are commons 
to both vedic and classical, it should cause no surprise if Pàpini's sütras 








1. See Svora-siddhania-candrita ; St. 16-7 of the Ist section 
सप्ताशीत्यधिका तेषु famed सौवरी मता | 
पञ्चेकादश वा ज्ञेयाः स्वरयोगा उणादिषु ॥ 
संख्या फिट्सूत्रसूत्राणां बिज्ञेयाञ्ञीतिरष्ट च । 
जिंशत्पूत्री प्रातिज्ार्यात्‌ संग्रहीताच 9190 

(Annamalai University Sanskrit series edition, 1996) 
2. Päniniyasiskä, st. 52. 
मन्त्रो हीनः स्वरतो वर्णतो वा मिथ्याप्रयुक्तो न तमर्थमाह। स AF यजमानं हिनस्ति 
यथेन्द्रशत्रुः स्वरतोऽपराधात्‌ ॥ 

з. The word Indra-Satruh if accented on the Ist member of the compound 
wil have Bahuvrihi compound and mean “ whose killer is Indra”: but if accented 
on the last syllable of the compound, it will have Tafpurusa compound and mean 
“Indra’s killer’. This word pronounced in the accents of the Bahuvrihi compound 
brought disaster to the Aswras. 

4. See Sverasiddhanta-candrika ; Introduction (p. I i.). 
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also, like उद्को716 texts, bore accent marks according to his Srara-prakri- 
уйл We shall begin the consideration of the problem with what the com: 
mentators expressly say about it. 

In his comment on the Paribhasá ' Abhedaküh Gunah' (No. 118) 
Nagesabhatta refers to the two opinions of Kaiyata, (i) that the Asid. was 
read as an accented text, that is, the sütras were recited with three accents ; 
udatta, anudatta and svarita (Traisvarya-bütha) : or (ii) the sütras were . 
recited in a monotonous way (Ekafruti) and that no distinction in tone was 
observed. But Nägesabhatta himself not subscribe to this non-com- 
mitting opinion of Kaiyata. He asserts that though reciters do not ob- 
serve the distinction of accents and recite in Ekasruli-pajha, it does not 
follow that the As/@ text had no accented form, that particular words in a 
sütra may have been given for special reasons? in Ekasruti, but the Asta. 
as a whole was handed down by Panini in an accented form (Traisvarya). 

But there are some difficulties in accepting the above view of Nägea- 
bhatta. Firstly, Kaiyata, an earlier writer by 600 years, is not so definite 
and holds a non-committing opinion. secondly, granting that the Asta. had 
Traisvarya-pátha the following questions arise; (1) whether the roots, stems 
and suffixes occurring in the sülras, were marked according to their original 
aceents, or they would be governed by the mules of the Samhitapatha (where 
mutual influencing of accents in different words is allowed). [For example, 
the roots, Vada, Vraja (= Vad, Vraj which are Сайа, by VI-i-162) in 
the sutra (VIL4-3) would be marked as such, or the compound, ' vada- 
vrajg-halantasya' (VII-i-3) will have Snasa-svara (VI-i-223) viz. anto- 
datta, and the roots, vada etc. will be marked as anudatta]. Or (ii) whether 
Yat in (111-97) will have stem-accent (Phitsvara, antodátta) or the sva- 
rita-accent by (VI-i-185). А strict adherence to the method of Traisvarya- 
patha will, however, require compound-accent in the sütra (VII-i-3) and 
Yat in (IIL-i-97) to be marked as Udátta, for the word Yat in the sütra 
does not actually have ! (as the indicatory sign) as required by (VI-i-185) ; 
yat has f (as an amubandha) in the example-formations only, viz. ceyam, 
jeyam. But this explanation does not hold good in the following case. 

The heading words (Adhikara), which are intended to be supplied in 
the following siilras, are enjoined by Panini to be marked with the Svarita- 
sien (Svaritena addhikärah, 1-41-11) ; e.g. the words, Dhatoh (III-i-91), Prat- 
yayah (IILi-l)—(which are supplied in the following Sütras) should be 





iM 
1. Cf. the rules of Sandhi given by Panini which are actually applied in 
Panini's sutras (special cases ignored). lay applied in 


2. The word, Aiksrüka, allowed ms an irregular formation (nipatana) by (VI- 
iv-174), is to be read in Ekaéruli to permit two forms; one with wata a 
first syllable in the sense of "Son of Ikzräku” (IV-i-168), the other with ырыр Не 
the last syllable in the sense of 'born in the country of IHtsvàky (IV-ii-132). 

3. Kaiyata (on VI-1-1) does not only mention the above option, but | E 

Traisvarya-pätha as Fat | 
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marked as serarita. But a question arises whether the words, Dhatoh 
and Pratyayah, being adhikara- words, will bear Svarita-marks or their origin- 
al accents (antodàátta) ; whether the word, Aci in (VI-1-77) should have the 
Svaerita sign, because it is an adhikara word and is supplied in the following 
sütra (VI-i-78) or it should be marked with its own original accent (Adyu 
dätta). Really speaking, the rules of Treisvarya-pätha will have to be waiv- 
ed in the case of adhiküra words and P. sütras will have to be marked 
in two ways, (i) the adhikdra-words in a siifra to be marked as Seerita, 
and (ii) the remaining words in a siifra will have original accents and 
undergo the mutual influencing of accents as in Sarhhitä-päthe. But the 
present Astd. text shows not only the absence of Traisvarya, but also of 
Svarita-signs, which would have indicated an adhikdra. The authors of 
the Aasika-vr!ii expressly state’ that an adhikára word is known as such 
by inference and traditional interpretation and not by actual marking of the 
svarita-sign, in the same way as we have seen above about the nasalization- 
sign of an indicatory vowel. The comments of Kátyáyana and Patafijali 
on (III-i-11) do not indicate? that they had before them an ted text 
of the As/@. In fact, the word Svarita in (I-i-11) does not appear to have 
been used in its | (Samaüharah Svaritah 1-ii-31), but merely 
as an arbitrary? sign. It would be preposterous to suppose that Panini 
desired the adhikara words to be marked as Sverita in its technical sense 
and thus cause confusion between the adhiküra-svarila and the real svarita- 
accent. 


A similar confusion is likely to arise as regards the uddätte and anudätta 
roots in the Dhatu-batha. We know from (VI-i-162) that all the roots are 
antodatta (ie. have the last vowel udatta) ; but for the purpose of indicat- 
ing whether a root is se! or amif, a distinction was made in the Dhätupätha, 
viz. the se! roots were marked uddfte and ani] ones anudütla (Vide, VII- 
1-10), Thus, the root jfié (to know) is formally udatta by (VI-i-162), but 
in the Dhatupátha it must be marked as anuddtta to indicate that it is an 
anif root. The only solution to clear off this tangle is to regard the udàtta 
and enudatta lists of the Dhatu-patha as not having the technical udütta 
and enuddtta accents, but some arbitrary sign for indicating distinction. 


A = 





1. On (II-1-11). 
प्रतिज्ञास्वरिताः पाणिनीयाः । 
2. See a detailed interpretation of the sūtra in Gurupijdkaumudi (Fest-gabe 
zum Albrecht WEBER) 1896; KIELHORN : 'Svaritenüdhikürah '. 
3. СЇ. Laghusabdendusckhara on. (I-i-11). 
स्वरितत्वं चेदं दोषविशेषरूपमज्झन्ठसाधारणं स्वररूपमधिक्रियमाणपदघटकाज्यिष्टं वा । तच्चानु- 
नासिक्यवत्मतिज्ञागम्यम-_- | 
a 4. GOLDSTÜCKER (Reprint, p. 41) referring to this clumsy method of using 
the same term for indicating two different functions, writes, “Let us suppose that 
enudatta in the Upadesa does not mean the spoken, but the written accent and 
the difficulty is solved without the necessity of impugning the ability or the com- 
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These arbitrary indications of a srarita or anudülla were so clumsy and un- 
scientific (and almost un-Pápini-like) that Patafijali (on I-1i-11) pooh-poohed 
the idea of the Svarila-sign for indicating Adhiküra and preferred the ever- 
ready (and at times teasing due to its frequency) recourse to the Paribhásá 
Vydkhyanato visesa-pratipattih na hi sandehàát a-laksanam, ie, ^" The solu- 
tion of the special (dihiculty) results from explanation, for it does not fol- 
low that because there is a doubt there is not criterion to solve it.” (p. 37/8, 
GOLDSTUCKER). Similarly, the anil (so-called anuditta) roots were later’ on 
put together and classified on the principle of their final consonants. The 
sūtra, Sraritena adhikdrah (I-iii-ll) is now to us of no practical ulilily 2 
but the fact remains that this sūtra served its purpose in Pänini’s times, 
when there must have been signs to indicate an adhiküra word. It is cer- 
tain that these signs had already disappeared in Patafijali's times, for, other- 
wise, he would not have thought of assigning to them one after another, 
three different functions, (i) The Sverite-sign indicates a heading word, 
(ii) it indicates the limit to which a heading word goes, and (iii) it invests 
a word with greater strength or efficacy. (Adhibarah = adhikam karyam)2 

Now let us consider the internal evidence of Panini on the subject. 
The siitra (1-ii-36) gives an option to have Traisvarya-patha or Ekagruti- 
patha in Vedic literature, implying thereby that even in his times, some 
vedic works were read with Ekesruti, an assumption borne out by known 
facts. This Ekasruli-ba]ha should then be still more true of the classical 
Sanskrit works as testified by the existing texts, So unless we think of 
Panini as writing consciously and professedly a vedic work, the question of 
the Traisvarya-pajia in the Asfa. need not arise. The suggestion of the latter 
commentators‘ to interpret the sütra (I-i1-36) as 'VibhasG a-chandasi' and 
allow option in Bhásà (a-chandas) also is on the face of it not required 
(besides being unnatural and far-fetched) and arises from a misconception 
The later commentators, believing in the Traisvarya-pajha of the Asta. seem 
to think that the sūtra, ' Vibhasa chandasi’ gives option of having Ekasruli 
or Traisvarya to the vedic works only, and the Traisvaryapatha is, there- 
fore, compulsory in non-vedic works. But then the complete absence of 
accentuation marks in the classical Sanskrit works remains inexplicable. We 
should also bear in mind that the Ekasrulipajha (and not Traisvarya) is 
suitable to the employment of the Slesa figure so frequently employed in classi- 


mon-sense of the grammarians". I will only add that such a ‘double’ use of a 
technical term is often allowed by Panini with a view to preserve an earlier termi- 
nology (Purvacaryanurodhena) Cf. the term * Pada" in (I-iv-14) and (I-iv-17) 
Upasarjana' in (13i-43) and (lii-44) 
] See Küsikd-vriti and Siddhünla-kaumudi on the sütra (VII-ii-10) 
2, See KIELHORN : Gurupüjákauwmudi, p. 29-32, specially the opening and last 
sentences. 
3. For examples, see Mahäbhäsya on the sütra (I-ii-11). 
4. See A@ika-vytti on (1-11-36) and Sabdakaeustubha on the same (Vol. II, p. 
17, p. Benares edition, Fas. 5 to 10, 1929). 
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cal Sanskrit. Besides Kaiyata (see above)? does not preclude the possibil- 
ity of the Ekasruti in the Asté. Katyayana’s Varttikas on (VI-iv-174) about 
the word Aikstaka* show ly that the prevalent Ekasruti-pajha was 
necessary to account for the required forms. The inference? from (VI-i- 
181) about the prevalence of accents in Bhdsé (spoken language) would be 
valid for spoken forms‘ and not a written work’ like the Astd. It is 
only on the supposition that the Asté. was written in Ekairuti that the 
commentators" can justify their Interpretation of the siiftra (I-i-70) in two 
ways (Tah pero yasmat or Tat perah, viz. followed by or following t). 
Otherwise in Traisvaryapd{ha the accents of the Bahuvrihi and Tatpurusa 
compounds being different [vide (VI-ü-1) and (VI-i-223) ] two inter- 
pretations of Taparah would not have been at all possible. If some gram- 
marians, desiring to elevate the Asta. to the status of the accented vedic 
samlitas, applied the accent-rules of Panini to his own work and put forth 
before the vedic reciters an accented text, such a text did not survive long 
and like the Айатеуа Brähmena, the Asté. also came to be recited in 
Ekasruti. 





Specially footnote 1 of page 147. 
see footnote Z of page 146. 
C. V. VAIDYA ; History of Sanskrit literature section III, page 133 
It is a well-established fact that accents—pitch or stress—play an important 
part in the spoken languages — Pápini's accent-rules applicable to the Bhasa forms 
also are to be explained in this way. The word 'Bhasá" used in the sütras, not 
dealing with accents, does however refer to both the forms of the classical Sans- 
krit—written and spoken. | 

5. See THIEME: Panini and the Veda, pp. 124, & 129-30, 

6. See Patanjali on (1-1-50), Kasika-vyiti and all later com 

(I-i-70). 
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AUSTRIC SUB-STRATUM IN THE ASSAMESE 
LANGUAGE* 


By 
B. KAKATI 


$18. Assamese betrays certain peculiarities not shared by any other 
modern Indo-Aryan language in its uses of the nouns of relationship. These 
may be grouped under two classes. (1) There are different and specific 
terms used with reference to the same relation according as he or she is 
semior or junior in age with reference to the person with whom relationship 
is indicated. (ii) The same terms of relationship take on personal affixes 
on the model of verbal conjugations according as the relationship indicated 
is with the first, the second (inferior or honorific), or the third person. 

$19. To illustrate :—my elder brother is kaki, but my younger bro- 
ther is bhai; my elder sister is bai, but my younger sister is bhani. Simi 
larly my elder sisters husband is bhinihi but my younger sister's husband 
is bainai. So also the elder one of two sisters not related to the speaker 
would be affectionately addressed as di-kay but the younger one as mudi- kag. 


It would thus be seen that there are no generic terms in Assamese 
equivalent to such English words as brother, sister, etc. An English ex- 
pression like How many brothers are you? would be rendered in Assamese 
as tomülok bhéi-kakat kei-jan—How many are you, (including) younger 
and elder brothers ? ZA 


$20. The personal affixations of the terms of relationship according 


as they are qualified by different grammatical persons may be best illustra- 
ted in a tabular form. | 


My; Your (inferior); Your (hon.) : His 


Father : bop-a, Бар-ет, bäp-erä, büp-ek. 
Mother : ği, mä-T, та-тӣ, ma-k. 
Elder brother: kaka-i, kakä-yer, kakd-yerd, kakd-yek. 
Younger sister: bhami, ^ ohani-yer, bhani-yerà, ^— bhani-yek. 
etc. etc. etc. | 


$ 21. This phenomenon has not been satisfactoril explained. Si 
George GRIERSON has connected this with the affixed puss d 
western languages (JASB. 1895, Part I. p. 347 :—quoted in ODBL. p. 165). 
Dr. 5. K- CHATTERJI differing from Sir George would consider it to be a 
case of Tibeto-Burman (Bodo) influence, Bodo possessing the peculiarity 
found in the Aryan Assamese (ODBL. p. 165). | 


म BÓ M— 
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$22, But the Tibeto-Burman (Bodo) influence, great as it is in some 
respects on Assamese, does not explain the phenomenon of affixed nouns 
of relationship. In the Bodo the pronouns are prefixed and not suffixed 
(e.g. Bodo : é-fé, my father, näm-fä, your father ; bi-fä, his father). There 
are, however, Austric parallels to these Assamese idioms. Speaking of the 
Munda languages, Sten KoNow observes " Nouns denoting relationship are 
seldom conceived in the abstract but a pronominal suffix restricting the 
sphere of the idea is usually added. Thus Santali: enga-f, my mother : 
enga-t, his mother, but seldom enga, in the meaning of mother alone.” He 
observes further that “the Munda languages belong to that class which 
possesses a richly varied stock of words to denote individual things and 
ideas but is extremely poor in general and abstract terms" (LSI. IV pp. 
23, 43). These observations throw some light upon the phenomena noticed 
under $$ 19 and 20. 

323. But the personal affixes to the Assamese nouns of relationship 
are rot of pronominal origin*nor are they un-Aryan. They can be traced 
back to Indo-Aryan sources and are pleonasiic in value as shown by their 
uses with other words in Assamese. If the Austric idioms have induced 
similar formations in Assamese, the formatives are of Indo-Aryan origin. 
The point of contact between Austric and Assamese in this regard is one 
of principle. What Sten Konow says about the complex conjugation of 
the Bihari verb has some bearing upon the present discussion. “The com- 
plexity can be explained from Aryan forms but the whole principle quite 
agrees with Munda grammar (Sten Konow : Ibid. p. 10).” 

524. The following Assamese plural suffixes may be equated to Aus- 
tric formations : -bild-k; -gild with variants in -gild-k, -gild-n : -mglà with 
variant in -ngl@-n ; -hémra. Here also there are specific differences in their 
uses : -bila-b and -gil with variants are used generally after nouns, cf. 
Mänuh-biläk or mänuh-gilä, men. The suffix -igld or -nglé-n is used only 
after demonstrative pronouns, cf. i-ngld, si-ngld, these, those. The suffix 
-hümraü is used only after proper names of persons and nouns of relation- 
ship ; cf. Räm-kämrä, Ram and others ; bápek-h&mrà, his father and others. 

The Austric formations to which these Assamese suffixes may be com 
pared are: bilai, in great number (Khasi) ; bi, ga, many, much : (M. 42): 
Iu, lo, many, much (M. 40) ; jngoy, many (M. 44); ma-git, how many 
(W. 78) ; hamram, abundant, copious (Santali). 

325. The final -k, -n in the Assamese Plural suffixes are of Indo- 
Aryan origin; -& being pleonastic and -n, a relic of the Old Indo-Aryan 
genitive plural. Thus an Assamese suffix like -nglä-n would represent a 
fusion of Austric formations like jngoy, lo with Aryan -n. 

§ 26. Assamese has a rich crop of enclitic numeratives or definitives. 
They are post-positional affixes or words which are added to nouns or 
numerals to define the nature of the object or article referred to. They 
may be commonly described as articles and have the value of the definite 
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article "ihe". Even pronouns other than those of the first and second 
persons take on these post-positions. 

To express the force of the indefinite article ‘a’ the same post-posi- 
tional words are used with e- («eka) prefixed. The formation so con- 
structed may be used either before or after the principal word it qualifies ; 
cf. ekhan kàpor or küpor ekhan, a piece of cloth ; but. kapor-khan, the piece 
of cloth. 

$ 27. The Assamese enclitic definitives are many and various accord- 
ing as they indicate something “ broad and flat” “long and flexible” "long 
and flat” etc. 

There are as many as thirteen used in common parlance. The follow- 
ing examples will illustrate the uses of a few: 

cdlani-khan, the sieve, (something broad and flat). 

päl-calö, the tablet, (long and flat). 

dol-gach, the rope, (long and flexible). 

kath-dal, the piece of wood (long but round and solid), etc. 
They are used also after numerals : ¢-khan, one piece; 
du-catä, tini-däl, etc...... each qualifying something of the nature 
indicated by the suffix. 

$28. Most of these post-positional suffixes may be traced to Aryan 
sources, But the idiom of using them as definitives as in the above ex- 
pressions is un-Aryan. The enclitic numeratives constitute a characteristic 
both of the Tibeto-Burman and the Austric languages. In the Tibeto-Bur- 
man languages generic prefixes are commonly used with numerals which 
jollow the nouns. They are many and various according as they qualify 
"Aat" or “globular” things, things standing as trees, etc (LSI. 
vol. iii. part ii. p. 385). But the aboriginal dialects of the Malay Penin 
sula often annex to their numerals certain words which roughly express the 
genius or some general characteristic of the things enumerated. The nume- 
ral and this numerical co-efficient then go closely together and form an 
inseparable word-group which may either follow or precede the substantives 
that represent the things enumerated. (BLAGDEN : vol. ii, p, 775.) 

$29. Assamese affixes the co-efficient to the numerals like Austric and 
does not prefix unlike Tibeto-Burman. The suffixed numeral either follows 
or precedes the substantive as in Austric and does not follow it unlike 
as in Tibeto-Burman : eg. du-cafa@ kath, two pieces of wood: kath du- 
caja, two pieces of wood or the two pieces of wood, according to the con- 
text. But Tibeto-Burman influences may be suspected in the varied nature 
of the definitives according as the objects qualified are ‘flat’, ‘round’, 
‘ broad” etc. | | 
the above sections only heighten the suspicion raised in $ 17. T the 
present state of our knowledge about the interaction of the Aryan and non- 
Aryan languages nothing more definite may be hazarded. 5 > 





PÜRNAGIRI AND UDDIYANA 
By 
JOGENDRA CHANDRA GHOSH. 


According to some Hindu and the Buddhist Tantras, Кашагйра, 
Pürnagiri Oddiyäna or Uddiyäna and Jalandhara are the four pithas or sacred 
centres of importance. But according to the Sadhanamála (Gaekwad Series) 
Kämäkhyä, Srihatta, Pürgagiri and Uddiyäna are the four sacred spots of the 
Vajrayanists. Of these Kämäkhyä is the same as Kämarüpa in Assam. Sri- 
hatta is the district of Sylhet, formerly in Bengal, but now in Assam. Jalan- 
dhara is too well-known. But Pürnagiri and Uddiyana have not yet been 
satisfactorily identified. We shall, in the present note, try to give some new 
light towards their location. 

1. PURNAGIRI 


Dr. P. C. Baccur says that ‘ Pürnagiri has not yet been definitely indenti- 
fied.’ (THQ. VII. p. 5). Dr, Benoytosh BHATTACHARYYA says, that © Purna- 
giri is sometimes identified with modern Poona but this is very doubtful, 
though at this stage it is extremely difficult for any new identification.’ (Ibid, 
Vol. II, p. 744). Dr. BaccHr in his edition of the Keulajfane-Nirnaya of 
Matsyendranatha (Calcutta Sanskrit Series No III), has appended a copy 
of the Nityühnika-tilakam, which says that Piragiri-pifhe was in Tähala 
country, as, 

“ Pürnagiri-pilhe Dähala-dese janma. —Jàti Ksafriya. — Sri-Udayarüja- 
nûma. Divya-pithüsramas-tasya  caryü-ndma — Sri—-Pi[hyaliSadevah.  Püja- 
nûma Sri-Padmanandanathah, Gupta-nàma Sri-ÄAlmänandanäthah. Kirli- 
nama Vibhisan-anugrhitas-tadd Sri-Lankánandanáthah. — Asy-aiva $aktih Šrī- 
Padmambapapa.” (Introduction, p. 68.) 

Dähala was the well-known kingdom in Central India ruled by the Kala- 
churis (Chedis). In the Kalikapurana (ch. 64, v. 46). Pürnpasaila has been 
placed in the south, probably of Kämarüpa. The Purdya enjoins that god 
Pürpanütha and the goddesses Saroja, Santa and Damanidevi are to be wor- 
shipped here. This last-named may have some connection with the name of 
Damch of the district of same name in C.P., which in the fifteenth century 
inscription was called Damanakapura. (Déà&maha-dipaka, p. 85.) 


It is interesting to note that this ascetic from Dähala, in Central India, 
should be favoured by Vibhisana, (probably a general name for the king of 
Lanka) and come to be reputed to be known by the name of Lankänanda- 
nätha. Can it be that there was a Larıkä in Central India, as discussed by us 

c the note °‘ SINHALA IN CENTRAL INDIA" (NIA. I. 463) ? 
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2. UDDIYANA. 

Uddiyana is also spelt as Oddiyana, Odyana and Odryäna. L. A. Wan- 
DEL identified this with Udyàna in the Swat valley. M. Syl'van Lévi places 
this in Kashgarh. Mm. H. P. SHasTR! definitely places it in. Orissa. Dr. 
Benoytosh BHATTACHARYYA is in favour of placing it in Bengal, in the 
Westen part of Assam, (IHQ., Vol. III, pp. 744-6). Dr. BAGCHI supports 
WADDEL (Ibid, Vol. VIL, p. 5). 


If Uddiyana was really outside India, this location must have long 


forgotten. The Kumärikä-Khanda, embedded in the MaheSvarakhanda of 
the Skenda-purdsa (ch. 39, v. 133) names it as one of the seventy-two pro- 
vinces forming Bharatavarsa (India). It comprised nine lákhs of villages. 
According to the Pag Sam Jon Zen it contained five lakhs of towns. (WADDEL, 
Lumaism , p. 182 ; IHQ. Vol. III, p. 745). Both Sambhala and Lankapuri 
lay in it. We have shown that both these places were in Central India (NIA. 
I. 463). 

According to the Nilyahnika-lilakam (p. 68), referred to above, Odda- 
pitha was in Pundravardhana of Gauda, as, 

"Odda-pilhe — Gauda — Sri-Paundravarddlianapalane — janma. — Játi- 
Brühmanah.  Sámavedi Trivikramo-nama. — Tasya caryá-nüma Sri-Bhaira- 
vigendthah. Kirti-näima Kannakubje dvddasa-dinényarkva sthirikrtas-tena 
Vyomänandanätheh. Kaulam-udyotilah tada  Sri-Udayänandenathah. 
Arka-kiranavali äcchäditz Sri-Kirandnandandthah. Asy-aiva $aktih Šrī- 
Gaganamba Sri-Vatulamba püpu." 

The date of copy of this manuscript is 515 N.S.—1395 A.D. [H. P. SHAS- 
TRIS Nepal Catalogues (I. pp. 111-12; II. pp. 70 and 82)]. This Odda- 
pitha seems to be the same as the Oddiyana or Uddiyana-pitha. If so, this 
goes to support the conjecture of Dr. B. BHATTACHARYYA. But in the 
Skandapurüma, Gauda has been mentioned as a separate country from 
Uddiyana. 

According to the Aalikapurüána (ch. 64, vv. 43-44) Ойга Jalaéaila, 
Pürpasaila and Kämarüpa are the four principal pifhes of Devi. Odra has 
been placed in the west, apparently of Kämarüpa. Here Odresvari-Kätyä- 
yani and Odresa-Jagannátha are to be worshipped, as, 

“ Odrakhyam prathamam pilha dviliyari Jalasailakar | 
Trtiyarı Pürnapitham-Iu Kämarüpamı caturthakam || 
Odrapithamı paschime tu tath-aiv-Ogresvarin Sivdm | 
Katyayanimy Jagannatham-Odresafi-ca prapüjayet || 


Jālaśaila and Pürpapitha are no doubt the same as Jalandhara and Piimagiri 
again is the same as Orissa. This goes to support the view of Mm. H. P. 
SHASTRI, but this identification may be due to the confusion arising out of the 
similarity of names. 


* 
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The Kälikäpuräna, as has been shown by Mr. P. K. Gope is earlier than 
Nānyadeva of Mithilā (1097 av.) [JORS. Vol. X (1936) p. 293]. There is 
a MS of this in the Sanskrit College Library, Calcutta, which was copied in 
Nepal Sarhvat 'yuga kha sva-mayana' ie. 204 N.S.—1084 Ap. (Des. Cat. 
of Sans. MSS, Vol. IV, No. 13). So this identification is as old as 1000 A.D. 
at least. But all are unanimous in placing it in India. 

It may be pointed out here that at least four countries in India, well- 
known for Tantricism, viz., Assam, Bengal, Orissa and C.P. claim Oddiyàna- 
pitha. It may be that none of them is original Oddiyana, which was some- 
where outside India and was for want of communication long forgotten. So 
the Tantrikas set up this important pifha in different places to suit their 
purposes. 


[The Editors regret to have to announce the death of Mr. GHOSH which took 
place early in October this year. A biographical note will appear in one of the sub- 
sequent issues of the NIA—S. M. K.] 


INSCRIPTIONS OF KATHIAWAD 
By 
D. B. DISKALKAR 


INTRODUCTION 


The historical province of Kathiawad, or more properly of Saurdstra 
attracted the attention of modern scholars as early as 1822 when Major 
James Top first unveiled to the world its remarkable and interesting antiqui- 
ties. Since that time to the present day as a result of continuous search a 
large number of inscriptions have been discovered in the province, There is 
probably no part of India of the same small extent which is so rich in its wealth 
of historical remains as Kathiawad. From a pilgrim's record consisting of 
his mere name in a word or two to the long edict of the great Emperor 
Абока, from an obituary notice of a villager who met his death in an en- 
counter with his opponents while rescuing the cattle of his Village to the 
lengthy inscription giving an account of how the Gupta Emperor Skandagupta 
could get no sleep by his anxiety to protect his vast empire from the invasions 
of the wild Hünas, from a modern record of the digging of a well by a 
pious lady for the use of people and the cattle in a waterless part to the 
important prasasti recording the repairs made by the powerful Ksatrapa king 
Rudradäman to the old and celebrated Sudaréana lake, and lastly from a 
short record by which a Jain assembly gave the privilege of engraving in- 
scriptions on the Girnàr hill to a mason to the long copper-plate grant by 
which a princess of the royal family of Valabhi assigned a village or two 
for the maintenance of a large Buddhist monastery—all kinds of inscriptions 
on stone and copper and dated from the very early to the very late times 
have been found in Kathiawad 


Fifty years back the Bhävanagar State in Kathiawad made a pioneer 
attempt to collect epigraphical material chiefly with the object of preparing 
a history of the Gohel family to which the Maharaja of Bhävanagar belongs 
by deputing men throughout Kathiawad and Rajaputana. Impressions of 
hundreds of stone and copperplate inscriptions were collected by them and 
selections from them were published by the State in three volumes one en- 
titled " "Prákrt and Sanskrit Inscriptions " and the other “ Bhävanagar Prä- 
cina Sodha Sangraha" and the third “Persian and Arabic Inscriptions " 
under the editorship of the late Mr. Udayashankar Gaurishankar OJHA A 
few more inscriptions of the province were published in the * List of Anti- 
quarian Remains in the Bombay Presidency” by Burcess and COUSENS 
and still some more inscriptions were published from time to time in research 
journals like the Indian Anliguary by several scholars. 
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As Curator of the Watson Museum of Antiquities, Rajkot (1919-1929) 
I had an opportunity of examining the large collection of about 800 im- 
pressions of inscriptions made by my predecessors, especially by the late 
Mr. Vallabhji Haridatta ACHARYA from every part of Kathiawad. As a 
result of my examination I found that there are still many useful inscriptions 
which have not been brought to the notice of the public and that even the 
inscriptions which were once published require revision. I began accordingly, 
the work of studying critically all the collections of impressions of inscrip- 
tions not only preserved in the Watson Museum of Antiquities at Rajkot 
but also in the Archzological Society at Junagadh, the Barton Museum at 
Bhavnagar and the Forbes Gujarati Sabha in Bombay. As a result of that 
I thought it advisable to prepare separate volumes of the epigraphical ma- 
terial of the province according to the periods and topics. The whole mate- 
rial can be divided into two main classes: The first from the earliest times 
to vs. 1000 and the other from v.s. 1000 to v.s. 1900. The copper- 
plates of the Maitraka rulers of Valabhi form a very important material of 
the first period and I have accordingly prepared a separate compendium of 
them. Epigraphical material of the second period can be distinctly divided 
into two sections :—the inscriptions of the Caulukya rulers of Gujarat and the 
müscellaneous inscriptions of the dynasties that ruled in Kathiawad. As I 
intend to publish all the Caulukya inscriptions in a separate series the pre- 
sent series has been prepared to contain all the remaining important inserip- 
tions from v.s. 1000 to 1900. It excludes of course the Persian and Arabic 
inscriptions found in Kathiawad which, though dated in the period to which 
this series belongs, must be separately dealt with. 

This series contains 200 selected inscriptions taken from all parts of 
Kathiawad. In making this selection attention is paid more towards the histori- 
cal importance of an inscription than towards its religious importance. A num- 
ber of inscriptions specially of the Jain religion are not therefore included in! 
this collection. | 

A full text of each inscription is given and is accompanied by an intro- 
ductory note giving details of its find-spot, its measurements, its present 
state of preservation, the place of its publication if any, and its historical 
importance. The inscriptions are generally intelligible in themselves and I 
therefore thought it unnecessary to give their literal translation. 

Though most of these inscriptions are useful for our knowledge of the 
history of the province only, they include some which throw important light 
on the general history of India. Secondly, though the inscriptions are com- 
paratively of a modern date, they are not without an interest and importance 
of their own. They are undoubtedly a very useful material for preparing 
the history of Kathiawad from v.s. 1000 to 1900. 

The collection contains inscriptions of not only those royal families 
that once ruled in Kathiawad, of whom very little is known to us for want 
f sufficient material, but also of those that have been still ruling in some 
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part of Kathiawad. The chief family of the former class was the Cūdāsamās 
They ruled some time at Vanthali and some time at Junagadh for more 
than six centuries—from about v.s. 900 to 1527. It is the last Hindu family 
to rule at Junagadh. The history of this family is almost entirely lost and 
the bardic legends differ so much about the names, number and order of 
the chieftains that implicit confidence cannot be placed on them. А Sans- 
krit poem called Mandalika Kavya by Gangadhara is found which gives 
some account of the family but it is of very little historical importance A 
few of their inscriptions give the genealogy of the family, but they frequently 
differ in the order of succession of the rulers and thereby cause some con- 
fusion. F Burcess, and Gaurishankar H. OJHA took some trouble to 
fix the genealogy and chronology of the family but could not do so satis- 
factorily. The present collection is somewhat helpful to us in this respect. 
It contains at least 23 inscriptions, which on more or less certain grounds 
can be assigned to the Ciidasama kings. With the help of the various dates 
given by them a fairly satisfactory genealogy and chronology at least of the 
latter half of the family can be prepared. The following kings of the Cüdä- 
sama family are represented in the collection :—Mahipála I Nos. 25, 26, 28 
and 31; Khengar No. 33 ; Jayasirmha No. 37 ; Мараја II Nos. 38 and 40 ; 
Mokalasimha Nos. 46, 48, 51 and 53; Meligadeva Nos. 64, 65, 66, and 67 ; 
Jayasiriha Nos. 68 and 69; Mahipála III Nos. 70 and 71 and Mandalika 
Nos. 76, 77 and 80. Some kings of the family are incidentally referred to in 
a few more inscriptions, e.g. in No. 47. Three kings of the family are found 
referred to in some Sanskrit Mss. Thus with the help of these inscriptions 
and the dates recorded in them the latter portion of the genealogy of the 
Cüdäsamä family can be prepared. 
Mändalika Se v. & 1350 


= | > 
Navaghana Mahipila v.s, 1361 
v.s. 1362 | 
Khengüra v.s. 1387 
| 
Jayasirhha v.s. 1407 
| ne IT س‎ 2 ЕСЕН 
Mahipäla Satyaräja > ५.5. 1440 
v.s. 1435 | 
Mändalika ER v.& 1455 
v.s. 1452 | | 
огге 
Jayasirhha Mahipála v.s, 1486 
YS. 1472 


Mandalika vs, 1506 
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Though no inscription of the family is found, which belongs to the 
period earlier than that of king Mandalika mentioned first in this genealogy 
and with whom the inscriptions generally begin their genes ogies we have 
reason to suppose that the Cüdäsamä family had established their rule in 
Kathiawad some time before the Caulukyas had established their rule in 
Gujarat under Mülaraja the first. For history tells us of very severe fights 
fought by the Caulukya sovereigns Mülraja and Sidháraja Jayasimha with 
the Cüdásama kings. The founder of the family was Cüdäcandra as the 
Dhandhusar inscription (No. 48) states. An inscription found at Vanthali 
(see Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute, Vol. VII p. 171) speaks of 
a king named Mandalika whose capital at Vanthali was seized by one Jagat- 
siha, a feudatory of the Caulukya king Viradhavala. As Viradhavala is 
known to have lived about v.s. 1288 this Mandalika can be assigned to the 
same period. He must then be an earlier king of the same name different from 
the first Mandalika in the above-mentioned genealogy This inscription can be 
ass'gned to about v.s. 1346 and shows that upto that period Vanthali remained 
in the possession of Jagatsirhha’s family. But in a few years after this 
when the Caulukya rule over Kathiawad was slackened owing to the Muham- 
medan encroachments Mandalika the first king in our genealogy seems to 
have seized back his ancestral kingdom of Vanthali. It is but natural there- 
fore that the later inscriptions begin the genealogies of the family with this 
Mandalika. The family continued to гше upto Vs. 1527 when it was 
destroyed by the Muhammedans under Muhammad Begadhä. The inscrip- 
tions show that the Cüdäsamäs had always tried to resist the power of the 
Gujarat Sultans of Ahmedabad in their attempt to subdue the Kathiawad 
peninsula. They also show that the Cüdäsamäs were the most powerful of 
the many royal families that ruled in Kathiawad during and after the sove- 
reign power of the Caulukyas of Gujarat over the peninsula 

Another royal family contemporary with the Cüdäsamäis whose ins- 
criptions are found were the Vājā rulers of Somanātha Pātaņa. Their ins- 
criptions, however, are not of suficient importance to enable us to write 
their connected history. The Väjäs are supposed to have come from the 
Rästraküta stock. The following are the inscriptions of the Vàjà kings :— 
Nos. 35 and 39 refer to the reign of the Vaja king Bharma. Nos. 45, 50 and 
60 belong to the reign of Sivagana who seems to have been referred to in the 
Khoräsi inscription of v.s. 1445. No. 62 is the record of Sivagana's son 
Brahmadäsa. No. 72 belongs to the reign of a Väjä king named Rämadeva. 
No, 17 speaks that a Vaja warrior fell in a fight with the Turuskas in Soma- 
nätha Pätana. These inscriptions show that Vaja kings ruled over the 
southern coast of Kathiawad at least from Somanätha Pätana to Una and 
acknowledged the sovereign power first of the Delhi Emperors and subse- 
quently of the Sultans of Gujarat through their provincial governors. 

Тһе Кһогаѕа inscription of v.s. 1445 (No.47) gives us a very interest 
ing information that two royal families Makvänä and Väghelä had migrated 
from Märwäd to Saurästra probably through fear of the Muhammedans. 
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They entered the services of the Cüdásamà kings of Vanthali whom they 
served very faithfully. The Makvànà family originally belonged to the 
Brahmaksatri community but was eventually considered to be one of the 
36 Ksatriya families. The Vagheld family in the inscription which must 
have been an off-shoot of the great Väghelä family of Dholkä and Anahila- 
patana had probably first gone to Kankroli in Marwad from Gujarat but 
had again come back to Saurästra some time before the time of our ins 
cription. 


The Mahuva inscription of v.s. 1272 speaks of a Mehara king ruling 
at Timbánaka. He was probably a successor of the Mehar king Jagamal, 
a feudatory of the Caulukya sovereign Bhima II mentioned in the copper- 
plate grant of v.s. 1264 found at Timánà and published in the Indian Anti- 
quary Vol. XI p. 337. Another Meher family is mentioned in the Hätasni 
inscription of v.s. 1386. In modern times the Mehers are found chiefly 
in the Porbundar State and not in the part of Kathiawad where the above- 
mentioned inscriptions were found 


The Rajput families now ruling in Kathiawad are chiefly the Jadejas, 
the Jhäläs, the Gohels and the Jethvas. The Jethvas alone have continued 
the headship in one individual viz the Rani of Porbundar. In the others 
several cadets of the reigning houses have established themselves as inde- 
pendent chiefs. It has been the custom in Rajput houses for each 
son to receive a certain portion of land as his patrimony. Many of the 
most enterprising younger branches enlarged their borders not only at the 
expense of their feudal lord and brethren but at the expense of the neigh- 
bouring families. In this way kingdoms arose in Kathiawad in course of 
time until very lately when the advent of the British and their permanent 
settlement. have left no chance for any one of acquiring new territories. All 
these families have left a number of inscriptions the most important of which 
are included in this series. 


Of the four Rajput families mentioned above the Jethvas are supposed 
to be the most ancient. Their origin is veiled in obscurity. No authentic 
inscriptions of the family of early times are found, But this much can be 
said that they entered the province before any other race of whom written 
records exist, except the Cavdas and the Cüdäsamäs, The Visävdä inscrip- 
tion of v.s, 1262 (No 2) and the Ajaka inscription (No. 3) probably of the 
same year refer to the reign of a king named Rand Simha, who probably 
belonged to the Jethva family, as according to the bards the Jethväs held 
that part of Kathiawad at the time. The fragmentary Miyäni inseription 
of vs. 1290 (No. 6) refers to the names of a sovereign and his fendatory. 
The latter was ruling at Manipur, the ancient name of Miyäni, and might 
have belonged to the Jethvà family, since the bards tell us that the Jethvas 
had made Miyani their capital for some years, The Ghumli inscription of 
v.5. 1318 and the Porbundar inscription of v.s. 1334 mention a governor named 
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appointed by the Caulukya sovereign of Gujarat to govern Kathiawad as 
the Kàntelà inscription of v.s. 1320 states. It seems that the Caulukyas of 
Anahilapatana subdued the Jethvas and appointed Samantasirhha to rule 
over the south-west part of Kathiawad. An inscription of the time of the 
Caulukya sovereign Sárahgadeva found at Vanthali and dated v.s. 1346 states 
that Vijayänanda, a feudatory of Särängadeva, had to fight against Bhänu, 
a king of Bhiibhrtpalli ie. Ghumli. There can be no doubt that Bhanu was 
the famous king Bhäna of the Jethvä family whose capital, we know, was 
at Ghumli. The rule of the same king is referred to in the Kansära (near 
Ghumli) inscription of v.s. 1347. The next inscription which can be said 
to belong to the Jethvà family is the Raval inscription of v.s. 1375 which 
refers to the reign of Rana Jaitapala. The Rāņāvāv inscription of v.s. 1474 
states that king Bhanu, son of Sirhha defeated the Turks. Nothing is known 
of this fight. The next inscription which distinctly mentions the name 
Jethvä of the family is the Gosä (near Porbundar) inscription of v.s. 1536 
which states that Vikamiitji was a feudatory of Fātashāh Mahamud 
(Begadha). The Jethva inscriptions of modern times are curiously enough 
seldom found. 

The Gohel family, to which the Maharaja of Bhavanagar and the 
Thakors of Läthi, Pälitänä and Vali belong, claims descent from the ancient 
Maitraka family of Valabhi in Kathiawad. It is said that on the fall of 
Valabhi they migrated to Mewid by the end of the Sth cent. but again came 
back to Saurastra in the middle of the twelfth century of the Vikrama era. 
Tradition says that their leader Sejakji took service with the Cüdäsamä king 
of Junagadh. But from the inscriptions it seems that they were first in the 
service of the Caulukya sovereigns of Gujarat. 

The earliest epigraph found in Kathiawad of the Gohel family is the 
famous Mangrol inscription of v.s. 1202 (Bhavnagar inscriplions p. 158) 
which mentions that during the reign of the Caulukya sovereign Kumära- 
pala of Anahilapur there ruled at Mängrol a Guhila king named Muluka, 
son of Sahajiga and grandson of Sahara. Muluka’s younger brother was 
Somaraja. The next known Gohel inscription is of Valabhi Samwat 911 
from Ghelänä near Mangrol (No. 5). This inscription refers to the reign 
of the son of Thakur Mulu(ka) perhaps the same Guhila king as is men- 
tioned in the Mangrol inscription of v.s. 1202. The connection of these 
names with the ancestors of the Bhavnagar family is not definitely 1. 
These inscriptions show that the Gohels were in early times ruling in the 
south-west part of Kathiawad probably as neighbours of the Jethvas. There 
is no epigraph found td show how and when they were forced to go to the 
eastern coast of the peninsula, The Pamala inscription of v.s. 1453 speaks 
of a Gohel king named Pratäpamalla (No, 56) but no details are known 
of him. In a manuscript of Visnu Bhakti Candrodaya we find mention 
of a king named Rival Sarangji ruling at the port of Ghoghà in v.s. 1469 
as a feudatory of the Muhammedan emperor of Delhi. He was probably 
an ancestor of the Gohel family of Bhavnagar. The Mahuvà inscription of 
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v.s. 1500 refers to the reign of anothér Guhila king named Särangji. The 
next inscription is from Vartej dated v.s. 1674 referring to the reign of 
Raval Dhanaji. Some more inscriptions of the family of modern date are 
included in this collection. 

Next in antiquity comes the Jhàlà family. They are said to have 
entered the province in the time of Solanki Karna П. They have now 
maintained in east Kathiawad and from the parent stem of Dhrangadhra, 
besides other small have sprung the independent chiefships of Limbdi, 
Vankaner, Wadhwan, Chuda, Lakhar and Saeli. The records of this family 
though many, are comparatively modern. The earliest inscription which can 
be assigned on sure grounds to this family is found from Pätadi, which was 
the early capital of tne Jhalas before they removed to Kud and subsequently 
to Halvad. It is dated v.s. 1456. Though it is too much weather-worn, the 
following names of the kings can be clearly read :—Ràmasirhha, Virasirnha, 
Rapamal, Satrusalya and Jayatkarpa. Next comes the Jegadva inscription of 
v.s. 1518 which gives the name of Ranavira and his queen Ramäbai born in a 
Gohel family. Two inscriptions of v.s. 1524 and 1531 refer to Jhala kings who 
were bhäyäls of the main line. The Candràsar lake inscription of v.s, 1534 re- 
moves the wrong supposition that the lake was built by Candrasimhji of the 
Дай ипе. In fact it, was built by a man named Dipacandra as the record 
states. The Ramapura inscription of v.s. 1538 mentions the king Vaghji of 
the main Jhàlà line. The Kua inscription of v.s. 1579 (No. 89) refers to the 
rule of the Jhàlà king Ranakadeva. The most important inscriptions of the 
Jhàlà family are the Halvad inscription, of v.s. 1583 (No. 93) and the Kon- 
dha inscription of v.s. 1663 (No. 110). The former found in a well at Halvad 
gives a long genealogy of the Jhàlà kings from Ranamal to Mansiriha together 
with the names of their queens and the latter gives in addition the names 
of four successive kings who ruled in a branch line but probably independent 
of the main line. Three more inscriptions of Minasirhha have been found 
one from Welavdar of v.s. 1584, the other from Hampur of v.s, 1588 the 
third from Halvad recording his death in v.s. 1620. No inscription of his 
son Raisimhaji, who was slain near Ghantila while fighting with the Dedas 
is found. Three inscriptions of Raisimhjis son Candrasena are found, 
one from Hampur of v.s. 1658, the other from Gàlà of v.s. 1668 and the 
third from Halvad of v.s. 1683 recording his death. There are in this 
collection some more inscriptions of the main Jhälä family of still later 
period. Some more inseriptions of the several branches of the main family 
have been included in this series, 

Of the Jádejàs who arrived late in the province in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century the inscriptions are comparatively very modem. The 
Jadeja families that have been now ruling over nearly one third of Kathia- 
wad had originally sprung from the parent stem in Cutch The Jamnagar 
house is the main in Kathiawad. Cadets of this house established them- 
selves in subsequent years as independent chiefs and Dhrol, Rajkot, Gondal, 
Virpur and several minor estates have consequently sprung up. The fami 
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lies now ruling at Morvi and Malia are the direct descendants of the Cutch 

Though the earliest mention of a Jadeja is in the Jamlä inscription af 
vs. 1461 (No. 61) an actual ruler of the family is first mentioned in an 
inscription of v.s. 1622 found in the village Dahisara. It mentions the name 
of Jam Karanji of Dahisara who was but a bhäyäte of the main Jadeja line 
ruling at Jàmnagar. The Dhrol inscription of v.s. 1647 which belongs to the 
time of Jam SatruSalya is very important inasmuch as it gives the exact date 
of the well-known battle that took place at Bhuchar Mori between the armies 
of Khan Azam, the Gujarat viceroy of the emperor of Delhi and the army 
of the Jamsaheb under the Jam's son Ajoji and his minister Jasaji. Another 
inscription of the time of Jam Satrusalya is found at Dadar and is dated 
v.s. 1669 wherein the Jam is mentioned as a feudatory of the emperor Salim 
Shah. Modern inscriptions of the Jadejás are found in a large number. 

There is a single Paramära family at present ruling in Müli in the Jhala- 
vid pränt of Kathiawad. It is not known if the Paramara kings mentioned 
in the Kheráli inscription of v.s. 1319? (No. 23) were the ancestors of this 
family. But the Paramara king Lakhadhiraji mentioned in the Rampurä 
inscription cf v.s. 1538 was undoubtedly an ancestor of the Muli family. 
The Paramäras are said to have originally held Thàn before the Jhäläs con 
quered it but no inscriptions of their family are found at the place. 

The Kathis, who have given the name to the peninsula since the time 
of Marathas, are one of the most interesting races in the peninsula. When 
and whence they entered the peninsula is uncertain. The cradle of their race 
is . They are casually mentioned in inscripticns of other royal 
families, of comparatively modern period. Except the large estate of Jetpur, 
Chital and Jasdan there are no Kathi possessions of any consequence in 
Kathiawad. There are consequently no interesting inscriptions left by this 
race. 

Of the Gaikwad family who were one time the sovereign lords of 
Kathiawad and to whom nominal allegiance is still paid by several states 
in the form of yearly tributes we have only two inscriptions found. One is at 
Loliyana dated v.s. 1784 and the other is in Beyt which has lost its date. 
Both the records belong to the reign of Damüji, son of Piláji None of his 
successors has left any inscription. But at least three inscriptions are found 
of the famous general of the Gaikwad who subdued the peninsula for his 
master. He was called Vithal Rao Babaji. His records are found at Tara- 
netar dated v.s. 1867, at Jadeshvara dated v.s. 1889 and at Amreli dated 
v.s. 1873. 

The Muhammedan rulers who in former times ruled over Kathiawad 
naturally preferred to inscribe their inscriptions in Arabic and Persian and 
such inscriptions are found in Kathiawad in a large number. But seeing that 
Sanskrit and Gujarati inscriptions were very commonly used by their subjects 
they ordered some inscriptions to be composed in Sanskrit and Gujarati for 
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the knowledge of their Hindu subjects. Sometimes they suffixed Sanskrit or 
Gujarati translations to their Persian inscriptions. 

Though Muhammedan influence was felt in Kathiawad from the very 
early times since perhaps the Arabs invaded Kathiawad and destroyed Vala- 
bhi in about v.s. 825 their permanent connection with the province began 
since the time of the memorable expedition of Mahmud Gazanvi against Soma- 
natha three hundred years after in v.s. 1180. The Verawal inscription dated 
v.s. 1320, which is the earliest Sanskrit record containing a distinct mention 
of the Muhammedans as rulers shows that Mahamud Gazanvi left a governor 
and a force of Musalmans in Somanätha Pátana on his departure to Gazanvi 
and that though in subsequent years the Muhammedan element was reduced 
to insignificance it was never completely effaced. The Somanätha Pätana 
inscription of v.s. 1355 (No. 17) records that two Vājā warriors met their 
death at the door of Somanātha while fighting against the Turuskas in 
1299 AD. This gives an exact date of the capture of Somamätha Pátana by 
Ulugh Khan, the powerful general of Allauddin Khilji. Since that time the 
Muhammedans began to interfere in the politics of Kathiawad more fre- 
quently and successfully. The inscriptions of the Cüdasamá kings contained 
in this series constantly refer to their fights against the Muhammedan in- 
vaders and though we find from some Persian inscriptions and from the 
Dhamlej inscription of v.s. 1437 (No. 39) that the southern coast belt of 
Kathiawad specially to the east of Somanätha Pätana upto Unà was fully 
the power of the Muhammedan emperors of Delhi, the Cüdäsamäs 
struggled hard to keep off their capital, the difficult fort of Junagadh. But 
their inseriptions fully testify that the Muhammedan encroachment upon their 
power was rapidly growing until in v.s, 1527 their kingdom was permanently 
seized by the Muhammedans. The Osä inscription of v.s. 1435 shows that a 
Muhammedan Thanadar was regularly posted at Junagadh whose control the 
Kao of Junagadh had to obey. The Dhandhusar inscription of v.s. 1445 
clearly states that the Cüdäsamä king Mokalasirhha was ordered by the Delhi 
emperor to shift his capital to Vamanasthali, i.e. Vanthali, which shows that 
the king had lost his power over Junagadh. One place after another was 
rapidly lost to the Muhammedans. In Gorej near Mangrol there is an ins- 
cription of v.s. 1451 of the Cüdasamü king Mokalasirhha but the next year 
Mangrol came completely under a Muhammedan Subah appointed by the 
Gujarat viceroy of the Delhi emperor Nasratkhan, as the Mangrol inscription 
of v.s. 1452 shows. The Veraval inscription of v.s, 1462 speaks of a king 
named Brahmadasa, son of Sivanatha, evidently a Vaja king as ruling there 
and defending it against an invasion of the Muhammedans. The inscription 
of v.s. 1464 at Veraval three miles from Somanätha Pátana mentions that 
the Verával fort was built under orders of Muzaffar, the Gujarat Sultan. 
The Vanthali inscription of v.s. 1469 refers to a severe battle fought between 
Raja Meligadeva of Vanthali and the Muhammedans probably under Sultan 
away the Thanadar of Ahamed. This is supported by the presence of an 
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inscription of v.s. 1472 at Vanthali itself. This shows that Meligadeva main 
tained a firm stand at Vanthali against the Muhammedans. Meligadeva's son 
Jayasimha also defeated them at Jhinjharkot (modern Jhanghmer) as the 
Junagadh Revati Kunda inscription of v. s. 1473 shows. The Junagadh Upar- 
kot inscription of v.s. 1507 of the reign of Mandalika and two more inscrip- 
tions of the same king which are undated and the Gimar inscription of 
v.s. 1519 show that the Cüdäsamä king was for some years free from the 
troubles of the Muhammedans. But ultimately in v.s. 1527 the powerful 
Gujarat Sultan Muhammad Begadhà permanently seized the Junagadh king- 
dom of the Cüdäsamäs and put an end to their long rule. Kathiawad was 
completely subjected by this Sultan and all the Rajput families that had been 
ruling before as contemporaries of the Cüdäsamäs had to obey the power of 
the Gujarat Sultans as is amply evidenced by a number of inscriptions. When 
the Mughal emperors put an end to the rule of the Gujarat Sultans and con- 
quered the province all the chieftains of the province had to acknowledge 
their power. Inscriptions to that effect are found and have been included in 
this series. It will thus be seen that the Muhammedan power over the 
province can be divided into three periods. In the first period the early 
sovereigns of Delhi, or Yoginipur as it is called in an inscription, held 
power over Kathiawad. Of this period only two inscriptions are found (1) 
the Avänia inscription of v.s. 1447 and (2) the Mangrol inscription of 
v.s. 1452, both referring to the reign of Nasiruddin Mahamud Tughalak. Of 
the second period when the Gujarat Sultans, who ruled at Ahmedabad as in- 
dependent kings, held sway over the province, the following inscriptions are 
included in the present collection :— 


Veraval inscription of v.s. 1464, Muzfar I. 
Pasnavda inscription of v.s. 1514, Kutubuddin. 
Gosa inscription of v.s. 1536, Mahamad (Begoda) 
Rampara inscription of v.s. 1538, Mahamad (Begoda). 
Kuvā inscription of v.s. 1572, Muzfar II. 
Sara inscription of v.s. 1579, Muzfar II. 
(na inscription of v.s. 1582, Mahamad II. 
Velivdar inscription of v.s. 1584, Bahadur. 
Palitànà (Satrunjaya) inscription of v.s. 1587, Bahadur. 
Nagicina inscription of v.s. 1590, Bahadur. 

11. Bagasra inscription of v.s. 1604, Muhammad II. 

12. Kodidarà inscription of v.s. 1609, Muhammad II. 

13. Wadhawan inscription of v.s. 1613, Ahmed II 

Of the third period when Kathiawad had to acknowledge again the power 
of the Mughul emperors of Delhi the following inscriptions are included in 
the volume :— 

1. Ghogha inscription of v.s. 1634, Akbar. 

2. Satrufijaya inscription of v.s. 1650, Akbar 

3. Jamnagar inscription of v.s. 1651, Akbar. 
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4. Unà inscription of v.s. 1652, Akbar. 
5. Satrufijaya, inscription of уз. 1652, Akbar 
56 Саја inscription of v.s. 1668, Jehangir (Salim), 
7. Dadar inscription of v.s. 1669, Jehangir (Salim). 
8. Ghoghà inscription of v.s. 1672, Jehangir (Salim). 
9. Satrufijaya inscription of v.s. 1675, Jehangir (Salim). 
10. Satrufijaya inscription of v.s. 1683, Jehangir (Salim). 
11. Mili inscription of v.s. 1685, Shehajahan. 
12. Satrufijaya inscription of v.s. 1686, Shehajahan. 
13. Mangrol inscription of v.s. 1687, Shehajahan. 
14. Rajasithapur inscription of v.s. 1701, Shehajahan. 
15. Nagicana inscription of v.s. 1758, Aurangzeb. 
16. Раѓаді inscription of v.s. 1801, Muhammad Shah. 
17. Dhrangadhra inscription of v.s. 1809, Ahmed Shah. 


Though with the advent of the Marathas the Muhammedan power 
over Kathiawad ended and with the advent of the British the Maratha 
power ended, the Muhammedan power is still represented in the province 
by the Babi ruler of the Junagadh state, which is the premier state in 
Kathiawad. The Babi family of Junagadh which entered the province and 
carved out a large kingdom for itself very late in the 17th cent. has left 
very few records There is only one record which could be included in this 
volume. It is the Simroli inscription of v.s. 1912 of the time of Nawab 
Bahadurkhanji There are some petty Muhammedan estates at present 
existing in Kathiawad at Mängrol, Mänävdar, Bätvä and Dasädä but no 
inscri is found of any of the families which could be included in this 
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There are some inscriptions in this volume which are of general im- 
portance. An inscription of v.s. 1587 (No. 95) from the Satrunjaya hull 
near Palitana is interesting as it gives the names of four successive rulers 
of Mewad :—Kumbhakarna, Rájamalla, Saügrámasirha, and Ratnasiriha 
The reason for mentioning them is that the last mentioned ruler’s minister 
Karamsi had built Jain temples on the Satrufijaya hill. The Beyt ins- 
cription (No. 167) records that a tank was built in Beyt by a servant of 
the Gaikwad king Damäji, though the island was at that time not in his 
ROS SPSS D Another Beyt inscription (No 187) records that repairs to the 
Sankha-Nárayaga temple were frequently made by the ruling family of 
Cutch. The Gopanatha inscription of v.s. 1750 records that the place was 
in the possession of a Maharastra Brahmachari from the Deccan long before 


(Nos. 19-22) in this volume. Unfortunately they are all fragmentary and 
give us no dates. But they can be said to. be an addition to our already 
scanty epigraphical material of the history of the Lakuliéa Paéupata school 
of Siva worship, which as the Cintra praíasti of v.s. 1343 (Epigraphia Indica 
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Vol I p. 230) shows had a large monastery in Somanatha Patana. The sun 
worship was continued in Kathiawad down to a late period.(See No. 36) 

This is also useful for our knowledge of the history of the 
Gujarati language. Most of the inscriptions contained in it are in Sans- 
krit and Sanskrit was the only language used in the early inscriptions. 
The authors of some of the Sanskrit inscriptions have exhibited great profi- 
ciency in the Sanskrit language and literature and poetic genius, though 
not of a high order. The Somanàtha Pátapa inscriptions of the Lakulisa 
school, though they are fragmentary (Nos. 20—22), the Div. inscription (No. 
29), the Dhandhusar inscription (No. 48) and the Girmár inscription. (No. 
77) are examples of this. 

But from about v.s, 1500 we find Gujarati slowly but steadily taking 
the place of Sanskrit in inscriptions. In course of time the use of Gujarat 
inscriptions grew so much and that of Sanskrit decreased correspondingly 
that a man set himself to the task of composing an inscription in 
Sanskrit which still was held in reverence by the people at least for its use 
inscriptions could not use pure Sanskrit forms and merely gave a Sanskrit 
appearance to the Gujarati inscriptions. Another point may be noted that 
in later times people did not entertain as much zeal for writing inscriptions 
as they did in earlier times. In the first period, say from about v.s. 1000 to 
1500, we find that the people were very particular not only in engaging the 
services of a learned Sástri for composing an inscription in Sanskrit but they 
seem also to have been careful in selecting à good stone which was regularly 
cut and polished and in employing a competent mason who could perform the 
work of engraving the inscription carefully and beautifully. But in the 
latter period from about 1500 to 1900 we find that there is a marked deteri- 
oration in the epigraphy of Kathiawad. 

The reason for this is no doubt the conquest of the province by the 
Muhammedans. When the Muhammedan power was firmly established at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century of the Vikrama era the Hindus not 
only lost their political importance but their civilization and culture was 
awfully in danger specially because of the intolerant nature of the victorious 
Muhammedans. Sanskrit language and naturally the Sastris who studied it 
began to be less respected and less patronised, and Sanskrit studies accordingly 
suffered much. Though Gujarati, the language of the people in general, 
began to be frequently used in inscriptions it was not used in the pure form 
specially because the majority of inscriptions in later times was used in 
connection with the memorial stones or pdlias as they are commonly called 
which were generally composed by uneducated men. 

The earliest inscription which has a sprinkling of Gujarati words and 
which therefore helps us in determining the origin and history of the Gujarati 
language is the Than inscription of v.s. 1432 (No. 36). The language is 
much corrupt and therefore unintelligible but it contains the Gujarati genitive 
form in कड़ोळ माहाराज. The Nagicana inscription of v.s. 1434 contains the 
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Gujarati expression :—आहीर सांगो चाषड आ गाम चोराक विडिओ चोराकना ठाम राषिआ 
The Osa inscription of v.s. 1435 «contains the Gujarati genitive form 
in हरगागनी मा and the form मनं in the sense ofaa in the word griaa, In 
the Phulka inscription of v.s. 1448 the Gujarati expression सरोवर प्रासाद ӨП 
occurs in the incorrect Sanskrit inscription. The Mesvana inscription of V.S. 
1470 contains the expression ग्राम भांगता. The Uparkot inscription v.s. 1507 
contains some Prakrit expressions. The Khodu inscription of v.s. 1544 con- 
tains a large number of Gujarati forms samrat सुरदासनी देहेरी पुरादे करावीं 

The later inscriptions though they have the appearance of the Sanskrit 
language are mostly written In Gujarati. 

This will show that we can carry back the origin of the Gujarati language 
at least to v.s. 1300. Though it was in common use among the people they 
were reluctant to use it in records and a long time must have elapsed before 
the use of the Gujarati language became so common that a form or two were 
unconsciously used in inscriptions which were meant to be in Sanskrit language. 

What is said above with regard to the epigraphy of Kathiawad applies 
very well to the Palaeography. The script used in the inscriptions of earlier 
period was purely Devanagari and some of the earlier inscriptions are fine 
ples of beautiful script. They are the Mahuva inscription of v.s. 1272, 
the Ghelana inscription of Valabhi Samvat 911, the Verawal inscription of 
Valabhi Samat 927, the four undated Somanatha Patan inscriptions of the 
first half of the 14th century of the Vikrama era ; the Vanthali inscription of 
about v.s. 1346, the Dhamlej, Badula, Khorasa, Dhandhusar and the Junagadh 
(v.s. 1475) inscriptions. The Devanagari script used in the earlier inscrip- 
tions in this collection retained some forms of the older script. The character 
was often suppressed by three dots as in old records. The prsthamäträs 
were sometimes used probably to give an ancient form to the characters. In 
earlier inscriptions there was nothing to distinguish between q and q, gwas 
frequently used for zr. 

From about v.s. 1500 Devanagari characters were sometimes given the 
forms of Gujarati or Bodia characters as they are popularly called, though 
all along we find a decided preference for the Devanagari script even in 
the modern inscriptions composed in the Gujarati language. But in com- 
paratively modern inscriptions Devanagari script or rather the Sastri lipi, 
began to give place to Bodia characters. The result has been that in Kathia- 
wad people cannot write Devanagari without much difficulty. It must be 
noted here that unlike modern Gujarati characters the Gujarati characters 
used in inscriptions were often suspended to a line. 

No distinct stages can be marked in the script in modern times as they 
were in ancient times say before v.s. 1000. Consequently we cannot show 
different stages in which the script underwent any changes and attained the 
modern Gujarati form. We are only able to say this much that so long 
as Sanskrit language in its pure form was used in inscriptions Devanagari 
script was used in its pure form. But from about vs. 1500 when Gujarati 
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began to be more often used the characters are seen inclined towards the 
Bodia form. 

The collection supplies some very interesting details about the social 
history of the province. The specific naming of communities and sub-commu- 
nities, which seems to have begun in Gujarat in the 11th t AD. began 
to be very commonly used from the 13th cent. onwards as they are found 
frequently used in inscriptions of the period. Nagara (Nos. 2, 16), Gallaka 
(No. 9) Srimali (No. 10), Osvala, with its Vatasiyaka S&ikha (No. 33), 
Somapara (Nos. 34, 58) and Baradä (No. 60) are some of the community 
names used in the inscriptions. The Khorisi inscription of v.s. 1445 gives 
the origin of the Brahmaksatri families and in the Mahuva inscription 
of v.s. 1500 the Modha community is said to have derived its origin from 
the hoof of the Kàmadhenu. The Una inscription of v.s. 1582 gives the 
origin of a Kayastha family from the sage Välmiki 

The Badulä inscription of v.s. 1440 shows how high class Nagara 
(Brähmana) girls considered it an accomplishment to be well-versed in sıng- 
ing, dancing and playıng at musical instruments. 

The setting up of images of persons not regularly possessing religious 
sanctity seems to have been in use in Kathiawad in the early centuries 
covered by this collection. The images of rulers in Nos. 2 and 24 and of 
parents in No. 16 and of a daughter in the Vanthali inscription of about 
v.s. 1346 (Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute Vol. VII, 
p. 179), are examples of the kind. 

Memorial or paliós, raised in memory of warriors that fell in 
battle while rescuing the village cattle or fighting against the enemies are a 
special feature of Kathiawad. In fact the earliest memorial stones found 
in India are from Cutch and Kathiawad. They date from the second cen- 
tury A.D., from the time of the Ksa But for many centuries after 
this the people of Kathiawad do not seem to have favoured the practice as 
memorial stones are very rarely found f that time to the 13th cent. A.D. 
The rava inscription of v.s. 1323 seems to be the earliest palia of the 
late period and after it a large number of palias are found throughout the 
province. The paliás are in fact the chief material for our knowledge of 
the history of the province of the three or four following centuries. The 
inscriptions on these pals, many of which are included in the present collec 
tion, very often give full details of the warrior who fell in the battle and 
thereby went to heaven (No. 50) or attained the abode of the sun-god 
(Nos. 64-5) or of the god Visnu (Nos. 70, 71) led by the celestial women 
(No: 521. 14). 

There are very few references to coins in this collection : the drammas 
are mentioned in Nos. 7, 21 and 26 and the taikas in No. 42 only. Although 
many inscriptions in the collection record the digging of wells in the water- 
less tracts for the benefit of human beings, beasts and birds, the amount 
spent on that account is not generally given though contrary is the practice 
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to-day in the province. The koris were used in very late period (No. 161). 
A rupee is mentioned in Nos. 171, 175 etc 

The verification. of the dates in the inscriptions which are almost always 
expressed in the Vikrama Sarhvat shows that the calculation of the Vikrama 
Sarhvat in Kathiawad was Kärtikädi ie. beginning with the month Kärtika 
as in modern times (cf No. 43). It is worth noting that the details of the 
date given in the records are generally correct. The Vikrama Samvat is 
accompanied by the corresponding Saka Sarhvat in some inscriptions. The 
Valabhi Sarhvat is used only in two inscriptions (Nos. 5 and 9). 

I have to thank the authorities of the several institutions, the collec- 
tions of impressions of inscriptions in which I have examined and utilized in 
this series. I also express my indebtedness to all the scholars who have 
laboured in the field before me, 


CORRESPONDENCE 
MY RESEARCH IN EUROPE—II 


I have often wondered at why museums and exhibitions could not be made in- 
structive and had puzzled my mind whenever I had sion to help organise them. 
I realise that the time within which exhibitions are arranged is generally quite 
out of proportion to the manual labour and skill at command, and that financial 
backing is hardly adequate to compensate for the deficiency. This hindrance is, 
however, experienced more or less everywhere. In fact, every device for education 
never reaches the stage of completion or perfection. There is, therefore, no reason 
why one should despair at such common hindrances. Any degree of art or skill 
employed, with a sound scientific background, must bring at least a measure of 
SUCCESS. 

I closely observed the art and skill employed by the geniuses in the organisa- 
tion of certain state, public and proprietary museums and exhibitions, The common 
drawbacks noticed to some extent or the other, are: 

(a) Non-identification of exhibits, 

(b) Half-hazard attempts at naming exhibits. 

(c) Absence of explanation of exhibits. 

(d) Incorrect or improper explanation of exhibits. 

(e) Personal sentiment or bias shown both in the selection and in the 

(f) Mixing of exhibits of different interests, or placing them in inappro- 
priate corners often on account of limitation of space or similar reasons. 

These defects creep in in spite of all the care taken to avoid them. 

The educative value of a museum or exhibition depends upon the degree of 
skilful exertiona put in to make it explicit and simple to understand. A mistaken 
notion, often to be found, is that scholars have a tendency to work more for the 
approbation of their long-experienced and well-reputed scholars in the field rather 
than from the point of view of utility, or of those for whom the exhibitions are 
chiefly intended. Really this is not a defect in any way dishonourable, but the 
efforts do not meet with the desired results Planning and laying out of an exhi- 
bition to suit the average, or even an ordinary capacity and intelligence, is what 
should be aimed at. While planning it seems necessary to bear in mind conditions 
guch as the following: 

(a) Visitors do not think seriously of the number of exhibits : the scholars, 
however, do desire to include the number, to their own satisfaction 
and relief and delight in acquainting their appreciators with all that 
has been discovered by them. 

(b) A large majority have not the least ideas of the objects which the 
organisers sometimes consider quite common, 

(c) The historical bac ind necessary for the understanding or ap- 
preciation of exhibits is lacking. 

(d) Minds are not trained to derive beneficial knowledge or to understand | 
the utility and artistic beauty or skill achieved in the bygone ages. 

(e) A common belief exists among the laymen that proper comprehension 
of exhibits is beyond the average intelligence. 
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(f) Visitors view the exhibits from a sentimental point of view rather than 
from the practical one, and thus do not realise the educative or in- 
structive value ; nor do they apply the knowledge gained for practical 
purposes, 

(g) Custodians, as they grow old in service, do not have the zeal to go 
beyond looking after the safety of exhibits and, therefore, do not help 
the visitors to satisfy their curiosity or to rouse it by their guidance 
and information. 


Museums and exhibitions are owned by either the State or a society or indi- 
vidual proprietors In London, exhibitions of art or of one's own attainments are 
not rare features. Exhibitions such as "Ideal Home" are an improved and 
systematically planned out model of a "country fair". They have been commer- 
cialised. Science and technical exhibitions maintained for the training of students 
ör apprentices are kept open for the public. Industrial exhibitions are chiefly places 
of advertisement and canvassing. The real aim behind all these is, however, to 
add to the stock of general knowledge not only the existence of so many articles, 
but to train the mind and eye so that it may kindle imagination and inspire some 
towards helping evolution of society and human achievements to their next stage 
of completion or perfection within the minimum time possible, 


With a view to satisfy the curiosity of visitors by way of facilities for an 
easy understanding, and also for their comíortable progress round the exhibits, the 
arrangements in various museums are so made that: 

(a) Each exhibit is placed apart, so that it is viewed without congestion 
of visitors, thus avoiding eye strain and the tedium of waiting f 
ones turn. 

(b) No exhibit is kept more than six inches deep from the glass cover, 90 
that no spectral discomíort is felt. 

(c) No exhibit smaller than a square or cubic foot in size is placed at a 
distance more than three feet deep: this distance being lessened or 
increased in proportion to the minuteness of details, etc. 

(d) Colour effects are maintained. 

(e) For emphasising details of a particular exhibit, it is placed in a pro- 
minent position, so that a closer view is possible, 

(f) Where necessary, all sides of exhibits are exposed to view with the aid 
of mirrors or such other appliances. 

(g) Light conditions: There should be neither a diffusion nor a glare. 

(h) Exhibits indicate not only their individual interests but the corporate 
lite of the whole group or section. 


The greater the skill employed in the presentation of exhibits, the more at- 
tractive and instructive do they become. The higher degree of perfection is at- 
tained when skill helps to appreciate beauty and utility of exhibits, Some of the 
technicalities observed to secure this end are: 

(a) Presentation of exhibits in their original form. It is more instructive 
to learn the corresponding relation both in appearance and quality of 
thd article as seen in the olden days and that of the present time. 

(b) Showing them with proper perspective : either with an expressive back 
ground or with a suggestive word-picture 

(८) Arranging exhibits so as to create individual as well as group or sec- 
tional Interests, Le. either by time, event, progress of development, 
family or stock, culture, art or handicraft, and so on. | 
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Avoiding concentration of all the best objects, irrespective of their re- 
lation to each other, at one place simply because they happen to be 
the cream of the exhibition. They are not really as effective there 
as they are while in their own group. 

Giving more space and prominence to an exhibit whenever its im- 
portance or value in the group is to be stressed upon. 

Explaining exhibits as far as possible by indicating their age, the place 
where they were found, use, possession, their importance as cultural 
specimens, and any other particulars or narration which may have 
brought them to prominence. 

Explaining picture scenes from the artistic and historical points of 
view and if possible giving contemporary details and prices of the 
materials used, etc. 

Supplementing details by noting the whereabouts of the originals when- 
ever replicas or copies are exhibited. 

Ensuring that casing does not obscure the view of the important parts 
of the objects inside. 

Designing ventilators and lights so that no damage through weather 
conditions is done to exhibits. 

Placing at the entrance of every n boards intimating the con- 
tents of the section, thus preparing ground for better understanding 

Providing magnifying glasses when demanded. 

Placing maps and indicators at the main entrance showing the general 
contents and the proper direction for an easy and circular round. 
Providing resting places with indicators and general lay-out plans in 
every section, particularly in larger museums. 

Preventing entry of all such things as may cause damage even acci- 
dentally. 

Exhibiting new arrivals separately for some time. 

Arranging special lectures on different sections off and on. 


The educative value of a museum can be enhanced only if the knowledge 
gained carries a permanent impression upon the mind. This can be achieved if 


the visitors are provided with some means for memorising such as: 
(a) Proper catalogues and guide books. 
(b) Picture models and copies. 
(c) Free use of camera. 
(d) Booklets on methods and preservation and presentation of old curios 
(e) Facilities for studying exhibits. 
(f) Encouragement to persons presenting or giving exhibits for public use. 
A mere maintenance of interest in visitors is not an adequate return for the 


high cost and great labour involved. Every effort should be made to create in- 
terest in those who have not visited them, but who could have done so if the 
ition had been properly made known to them. Some propaganda is, there- 
fore, necessary and the effective sources through which this propaganda can be 


(a) 


Railways and public conveyance companies: to bring, through their 
publications, the exhibition to the notice of all such areas as are 
likely to be interested. Some concessions at such periods of less traffic 
are helpful. 
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(b) Local authorities—municipalities, local boards, county councils, etc.— 
should make it a part of their education propaganda, and advertise 
such exhibitions by placing notice boards at important streets, and 
by issuing leaflets. 

(c) Schools and educational authorities should explain the sections one by 
one to children during school hours—one class at a time in charge of 
two or three teachers. 

(d) Leaflets showing special lectures arranged during a month or a year 
are distributed. 

(e) Leaflets showing the timings of several museums, etc. 1 the province 
or big cities are issued for distribution. | 

(f) Agencies arranging for travels of tourists, etc, should advertise such 
places in their propaganda literature. 

(g) Special exhibits should be brought to the notice of the public through 

(h) The respective. Railway stations should make known to the passengers 
the existence of such museums in the locality of the station. 

(i) Notices of special exchanges of exhibits, and encot ent to those 
presenting them should be published in newspapers. 

Such propaganda is paying ta the advertisers and also to the public. 

What amounts should be charged to visitors will all depend upon the peculiar 
circumstances of the exhibitions As far as possible they should be free, and 
maintained by public funds. 

The details of personal and other items of expenditure, as well as construction 
of buildings and show-cases and other apparatus, the art of preservation and re- 
pair of exhibits must be left to separate articles hereafter 


A mention has been made in my previous report that photographs are being 
taken of all the important paintings, etc. concerning India, and on this occasion 
I thought fit to record the result of my visit to certain museums and exhibitions 
up to date. 

Since my last report of lst August, I concentrated myself on the study of 
the General and Factory records at the India Records Office : 


= 








Сп. e —— 
o be al Perused. | पा 

India Office Records : 
General Records : 

1. Court Minutes s i is 55 | 25 30 

2. Home Miscellaneous é y 547 | 6 541 
Factory Records : | 

1. Balasor ys 1 P] 

2, Borneo Vide er. rs 1 I cx SE 

3. Calcutta ve 3 a 11 11 

5. Conimer е 3 3 Dus 

6. Cuddalore & Porto Novo 3 3 i 

7. Dacca x E 21 1 20 









8. Fort St. David i m x 2 i 9 

98, Fort St. George ex =. ae 39 re 
10, Hugli T ie : 5 11 dre 
1l. Java =H E Н 10 | 62 
12. Karwar e iet - 1 tech 
13. Kasimbazar des А 4 | 9 
14. Madapollam i 3 oa 
15. Petapoli З E 
16. Patana 1 17 
17. Кајароге 1 is 
18. Siam rr ff 1 X 
19. 5t. Helena Е; = 4 159 
20. Sumatra = E: 5 157 
21. Tellichery P 12 б 
22. Vizagapatam 1 Eu 
23. Maldah 2 I 
24. Masulipatam 13 T 

British Museum-——Oriental Books and MSS | 

x o omm pe fer Marathi Section А ТА Ts 


* Relate to the period after 17th century. 


For comparison and other purposes, 35 publications had to be gone through 

Fifty more photographs of old paintings were taken, and two (one Dutch and 
one French} manuscripts were photocopied. 

Just as an experiment, I photographed the whole Music section at the India 
Museum in South Kensington Museums. This consists of more than 150 instru- 
could be shown through Magic Lanterns usefully, I intend to attempt other sections 
from the Industrial and other points of view. 

Among the old newspapers, I noticed that (1) Calcutta Review—1784, (2) 
Bombay Courier—1798, (3) Madras Courier—1795 and (4) Morming Chronicle— 
1795, give some detailed and authentic information of the time. These may be 
found worth study by those working on Hyder, Tippoo and their contemporary 
periods. 

My impressions of the material I have been collecting, as also about various 
other subjects pertaining to Indian History will be given as soon as space in my 
reports permits. 

V. 5. BENDREY 
Ist October, 1938. 
London. 


MISCELLANEA 


The A&ókan inscriptions found at Brahmagiri, Siddäpura and Jatinga-Rämösvara 
mention Suvarhpagiri as the seat of a viceroy perhaps under the emperor Asoka. I 
quote the relevant portions from those inscriptions :— 


BRAHMAGIRI 


(S)uvampagirite ayaputasa mahämätänarı ca vacan(e)na Isilasi mahähmätä 
arogiyam vatavıya hevamı ca vataviyä Deyänarh priye änapayati... 


SIDDAPURA 


Suvammagirte ayapıtasa mahāmātāņarh ca vacanena Isilasi mahämätä 
ärogiyam vata(vjilya) Devanarh Piye hevam аһа ... 


JATINGA-RAMESVARA 

... (mahimat)dnarh ca vaca(nena) Isi(lasi) ...vata(viya) Devanarn Piye ... 
_ The word Suvarpagiri is missing from the inscription at Jatinga-Rümesvara, 
but as the three inscriptions are almost identical, it should be supplied in it too. 

These are the only ASSkan inscriptions in which Suvarhnagiri is’ mentioned. 
The portion of the inscription mentioned above means : 

“From Suvarhnagiri, by the word of the ayaputa and the mahdmatas, the 
mahamütas at Isila are to be told ‘health’ (are to be enquired about their health) 
and are to be informed thus: ' Devänam piye orders ...'" 


There is a lot of speculation about the location of the Suvarnpagiri of the ins- 
criptions. HULTZSCH suggests that it might be Kanakagiri, south of Maski, seventy 
miles south-west from Raichur via Hutti. This surmic» is based upon the fact-that 
there are old gold workings near Maski, and kamaka and suvarma mean the same 
thing in Sanskrit. FLEET, on the other hand, is of the opinion that it may be 
Ѕопарігі near Rājagrha in Bihar 

Both these suggestions seem to me to be far from the mark. In the matter of 
proper names, one should not be substituted for another on the plea of synonymity. 
Kanaka, Kámcanma, bhyngara, suvarna, svarna, hêman, and so on may all denote gold 
but when they form compounds with other words to denote proper names, one should 
not be identified with another as otherwise it would lead to endless confusion. The 
name Sonagin is no doubt a corrupted form of Suvarnagiri, but there are so тапу 50- 
nagiris in India that it would be difficult to arrive at a conclusion. One may, how- 
ever, with some probability fix upon a particular Sonagiri if it is within reasonable 
distance from Isla in the inscription which must have been an important place 
existing near about where the present Brahmagiri, Siddäpura and Jatihga-R&mesvara 
stand. The Sonagiri near RAjagtha in Bihar is far removed from these places to be 
of any use in the identification. 

Which, then, is the Suvarnpagiri of the ASGkan records not far removed from 
the frontiers of the present Mysore State? I suggest that it may be Dzonnagiri, 2 
small hamlet near Yerragudi where recently a complete set of fourteen edicts of 
Aska were discovered. The currency of these records among scholars by the name 
“ The Yerragudi records" has been unfortunate. It has delayed the identification 
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of Suvarngagiri with Dzonnagiri which is far nearer the site of the records than 
Yerragudi. The reasons for this identification are given below : 

(i) Suvarhpagiri must have been a very important place at the time being 
the seat of a viceroy or a royal prince (if this is what is meant by the word 
äyaputa) with his advisors (Mahāmātā). Apart from the improbability of Kana 
kagiri near Maski being Suvatimpagiri, the single inscription at Maski, which is not 
after all so important except for the mention of the name Asöka in it, it cannot be 
given the same importance as Dzonnagiri with its set of fourteen inscriptions which 
are found only in two more places in India, namely Dhauli and Jaugada. 

(ii) Dzonnagiri is commonly associated with the Indian maize (dzonna in 
Telugu, jola in Kannada and dzavári or dzàri in Mafthi). The word dzonna is 
a derivative of surarma and is given to maize on account of its golden yellow 
colour, in the same way as the name ragi (Elewsine coracana Pers.) to the grain of 
that name account of its red colour. (Skt. Vranj- "raga- etc.) Dzonnagiri 
could not have been given that name after the Indian maize that is grown there, for 
on that supposition all villages growing the Indian maize have to be given the same 
name Dzonnagiri. The name Dzonnagiri can therefore be concluded to be a Telugu 
corruption of the name Suvarnagiri through the intermediate form Sonnagiri. 

(ii) The Maski ption does not reler to mahämätas or viceroys, and so 
Kanakagiri could not be Suvarhnagiri, where not only mahämätäs but also a vice- 
roy is said to have been stationed. Kanakagiri is not even as important as Isila 
mentioned in the Mysore Brahmi records, where at least mahämätäs are said to have 

(iv) Sonagiri near Rajagrha in Bihar could not also be the Suvarhpagiri of the 
Mysore records because, though Rajagrha is associated with Buddhism, no Aésókan 
records have been discovered round about that place. 

(v) Suvarhpagiri must have been a place situated within reasonable distance 
of the site of the Mysore records for the officials of Isila to be under the control of 

It may therefore be concluded, until more convincing reasons are brought for- 
ward, that the Suvarhpagiri of the Mysore Brahmi records is no other than Dzonna 
giri, the site of the newly discovered ASSkan records, seven miles from Gutti, an 
important fortress town in the Anantapur district of the Madras presidency. 

I therefore suggest that hereafter the Yerragudi Brahmi records may be alluded 
to as the *Dzonnagiri (Suvarhnagiri) records. 





C. NARAYANA RAO 


AN EARLIER MS OF THE AVIMUKTA-TATTVA 


By way of supplementing the information published by Dr. V. RAGHAVAN in 
the New Indiam Antiquary, Vol. I, No. 6 (September 1938), page 404, I have to 
note that the Oriental Manuscripts Library of Ujjain (Gwalior) possesses a MS. 
of Bälam-bhatta Páyagunde's, or his step-mother Bhavàáni's, Avimukta-tattva bear- 
ing an earlier date. The corresponding extracts from this Ms. (Accession No. 402) 
are 
Beginning : 

श्री: ॥ अविमुक्ते महाक्षेत्रे पुरुषायकरसाघने । 
पराज्ञानाय श्रृत्यादिमूलके तत्त्वमुच्यते ॥ 


district (Ep. Rep. TT I. 137 of ا‎ records that in S. 1490, Prabhava, Vaisakha, 
én. di. 10, the M — lefvara Rämaräja Tirumalarájadeva Mahárájà granted 
this village to the God Chennarayalu of Gundala durga for worship and festivals. 
The donor was Tirumala I of the last Vijayanagara or the Chandragiri dynasty, 
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यद्यपि तापनीयेऽविमुत्तमेवैके तारकोपदेशद्वारा तत्काले मुक्तिजनकमुक्तं तथापि जाबालादौ 
तस्य वाराणसं छितत्वम ति क्षेत्रदय तत्तात्पयभूतम | तथा हि--- 


End : 






p 
TJI UT 





सर्वभूतदयातीर्थं ध्यानतीर्थ विशिष्यते । 
एतानि पश्च तीथानि सत्यषप्टानि देहिनां ३३ 
वसन्ति सवंदेहेषु तेषु km uam | 
इति श्रोवाराहपुराणे घरणीवाराहसंबादे अध्यात्मतौर्थवर्णन समाप्तम्‌ ॥ 


इहो महेश करुणामयमानसो ऽसि 

के मां न मोचयसि कन्दुकवत्पतन्तम । 

कमोणि भोक्तमिह सन्ति पुराकृतानि 

भुक्तेषु तेषु हर हे तव कः प्रसादः ॥ 
Its concluding colophon is :— 


इति श्रीमत्यायगुण्डोपाख्यबालकृष्णद्रितीयाम्बाभवानीविरचितमबिमुक्ततत्त्वं परिपूरणम्‌ । संबत्‌ 
१८४३ पिंगळसंवत्सरे कार्तिकसुदि द्वितीया ३. विमुक्ततत्त्व॑ परिपूर्ण | 


Obviously the MS is full of mistakes. It contains 113 folios of the size 11 X 4 
inches with a margin of about an inch left on all sides. The number of lines on 
each page and of letters on each line varies considerably in different portions which, 
It appears, were written simultaneously by two ог more hands The éame dark 
black ink and straw-paper are used throughout, and the MS, though old in appear- 
ance, is in quite good condition. The colophon shows that the copy was completed 
on d the 2nd day of the bright half of Karttika in Sarhvat 1843, ie. about November 
ү ы thus about a year older than the Mysore MS mentioned by Dr. 


SADASHIVA L. KATRE. 





A NOTE ON SOME ANCIENT INDIAN TRIBES 
AUDUMBARAS 


The Audumbaras seem to have been an oligarchical or republican tri 
tioned in the Sabhaparvan of the Mahäbhärata (Н, 1869) where re they en uut 
in the Madhyadesa., The Harivamsa refers to certain descendants of VigvGmitra 
as Audumbaras (XXVII. 1466), but it is difficult to determine their exact relation. 
with the people of the same name referred to in the Sabháparvan. The relation. 


a contiguous territory. But both Lassen (Ind. Art. | NIGHAM 

(Arch. Surv. Rep. XIV, 115 and 135) seem to locate the eit. E 
ably seem to have been the same people as the Audumbaras, somewhere edi LC 
The Harivara (CLXVIIL 9511) mentions a river Udumbara.vati in the South, 
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while the Mafijuérimilakalpa (САМАРАТІ Sistri’s edn. p. 633) mentions a city 
named Udumbara in the Magadha janapada (Magadham janapadam prapya pure 
Udumbarühvaye). Presumably the river Udumbara-vati and the city Udumbara 
pura were connected with the Udumbara or Audumbara people. The Audumbaras 
are aiso known from coins which come chiefly from the Kangra district of the 
Punjab and which belong to about the 18th century Bc. 


SMITH Cat. of Coins, P. 160-61). 





UTTAMABHADRAS 


The first and perhaps the only epigraphic mention ol the people called Uttama- 
bhadras occurs in one of the well-known inscriptions of Saka Usavadaba which 
seem to suggest that the Uttamabhadras were an ally of Nahapäna, and consequent- 


ly they must have had their habitat in Western India. 
KAKAS, KHARAPARIKAS & SANAKANIEAS 


These three tribal peoples are referred to in the Allahabad Pillar inscription 
of Samudragupta along with the Mälavas, Ärjunäyanas, Yaudheyas, Madrakas, 
Abhiras and the Prarjunas. These tribes inhabited the regions on the western 
and south-western fringe of Aryavarta proper, and it is only likely that the Kakas, 
Kharaparikas and the Sanakänikas also occupied the same regions. There is, how- 
ever, no mention of these tribes either in literature or in any other epigraphic 
record. The Markandeya Purana (LVIII, 47), however, mentions a tribe called 
Khara-Ságara-rásis along with the Gandhäras and the Yaudheyas, and the Matsya 
Purina (CXX, 56) refers to country named Kharapatha. It is difficult to say 
if the people Khara-sägara-räsıs, and the country Kharapatha had anything to do 
with the Kharaparikas. 





B. C. Law. 
NA-LO-THO OF THE VIMUTTIMAGGA 
In Chapter XII of the Vimuttimagga, Upatissa gives a quotation Írom one 


Ayasmä Nä-lo-tho (Närada). The quotation purports to say: * 

= Just as in a mountain-forest there may be à well but no rope with the help 
of which water could be taken out. If at that time there comes a man overcome 
by the heat of the Sun and fatigued by thirst, and if he sees the well and knows 
that there is water in it, but still cannot actually reach it, then merely by his 
knowledge about the existence of water in the well and by seeing it, he cannot 
satisfy his thirst, so in the same way if I know Nirodha as Nibbana and even if 
I have a perfect yathabhuta-Rümadassana, I do not thereby become a khinäsava 
Arsh," 

This quotation I have now been able to identify with the following passage in 
Samyutta ii. 118 (Nidäna-Samyutta, Mahavagga, 8th lesson, Kosambi) which is 
ascribed to Närada : 

“Seyyathä pi àvuso kantáramagge udapáno. Tatra neva'ssa rajjuna udakavarako. 
Atha puriso ügaccheyya ghammäbhitatto ghammapareto kilanto tasito pipasito, — 5o 


ESL ag & —-—— M o € om ES 
e "o m w 








+ сер p. 126 of my; book ' Vimuttimagga and Visuddhimagga : A Comparative 
Study' (1937). ر‎ 
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lam udapünam olokeyya. Tassa udakan ti hi kho Anam assa, na ca küyena phusitvà 
vihareyya. Evameva kho üvuso bhava-mirodho nmibbünam ti yathabhitam sammap- 
pannayg sudilfham, ma camhi Araham khimásavo." 


‘The Comparative Catalogue of Chinese Agamas and Pali Niküyas by Prof. 
n AKANUMA (1829) also tells us (pp. 48, 194) that there is a whole section 
corresponding to this section on ‘Kosambi’ in the Chinese version of the 
Samyuktagama, 9th lesson in the 14th Chapter. It is worth investigating whether 
the passage in the Chinese version of the Vimuttimagga is word for word the same 
as in the Chinese version of the Samyuktagama, or whether it agrees only in sub- 
stance and not in words," * 


P. V. BAPAT. 


— 





** Since I wrote this, I could investigate this question and I have found 
0 word for word the same but that they agree 
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JACOB WACKERNAGEL 


von 
ALBERT DEBRUNNER 


In der Nacht vom 21. zum 22. Mai 1938 ist Jacob WACKERNAGEL im 
Alter von 84 Jahren still entschlafen. Mit ihm ist eine der merkigsten 
Gestalten unter den gelehrten Erforschern der indogermanischen, griechischen 
und altindischen Sprache dahingegangen. 

Jacob WACKERNAGEL wurde am 11 Dezember 1853 als Sohn des be- 
kannten Germanisten Wilhelm WACKERNAGEL, der aus politischen Gründen am 
19. April 1833 aus Deutschland nach Basel kam und dort als Lehrer am 
"Pádagogium ", einer Vorschule der Universität, und erst als Privatdozent, 
seit 1835 als ordentlicher Professor an der Universität selber mit grossem 
Erfolg wirkte. Jacob bekam seinen Taufnamen nach seinem Paten Jacob 
GRIMM, dem Begründer der geschichtlichen Sprachbetrachtung. Es ıst wohl eın 
Zeichen des treuen Gedenkens an seinen Paten, dass Jacob WACKERNAGEL sein- 
en Vornamen immer noch mit c schrieb als schon längst die geltende Schreib- 
ung die mit k war. Auch seinem Vater hat er ein Denkmal der Anhänglichkeit 
gesetzt in einer kleinen familiáren Gedenkschrift zur hundertsten Wiederkehr 
des Tages, an dem er in Basel ankam : ein Zeichen auch, welche Bedeutung 
die Familie diesem Tag beimass ; war doch W. W. durch Verheiratung erst 
mit einer Zürcherin, dann nach deren Tod mit einer Baslerin und durch die 
Verleihung des Ehrenbürgerrechts von Basel (1837) sehr schnell in der 
Schweiz und in Basel heimisch geworden. 

J. W. durchlief in Basel die Schulen, wobei er am “ Pädagogium ” noch 
den Unterricht hervorragender Professoren wie Jacob BURCKHARDT, Friedricli 
NIETZSCHE und Moritz HEYNE genoss. Seine Studien machte er ausser in 
Basel vor allem 2 Jahre lang in Göttingen. Dort machte ihm offenbar 
Theodor BENFEY gewaltigen Eindruck. Das spiegelt sich in einer feinen 
Würdigung, die den überragenden Forscher ins rechte Licht setzt, ohne seine 
Scwächen zu verschweigen (Gött. Gel. Anzeigen 18%, 428 ff.) : “ Ueberall wo 
BENrEY mit seiner Arbeit ernstlich angesetzt hat, hat er entweder fórdernd 
gewirkt oder aber, was noch mehr sagen will nur darum seine Mitarbeiter 
nicht gefórdert, weil er Ihnen zu weit voran war." (S. 430). Weniger 
bedeutungsvoll war anscheinend für ihn das einzige Semester, das er in 
Leipzig verbrachte. Offenbar was seine wissenschaftliche Persönlichkeit schon 
so stark in ihrer Selbständigkeit geformt, dass ihm die Kämpfe um die 
“ TJunggrammatische" Richtung, von denen damals Leipzig widerhallte 
nichts sagten. In der Tat haben Richtungs-oder Schulkämpfe für seine 
wissenschaftliche und persönliche Stellung nie etwas bedeutet. ‘So viel ich 
weiss, hat er sich nur einmal darüber ausgesprochen, nämlich in seiner ersten 
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Rezension (Lit.bl. f. germ. u. rom. Philol. 6, 1885, 441 ff.), wo er die drei 
Streitschriften jenes Jahres (CuRTIUs, Zur Kritik der neuesten Sprachíor- 
schung; DELBRÜCK, Die neueste Sprachforschung ; BRUGMANN, Zum heutigen 
Stand der Sprachwissenschaft) mit unabhängigem Urteil würdigt ; das 
Schlussurteil über Georg CumrIUs verdient festgehalten zu werden: " Wir 
móchten wünschen, dass die bedenklichen Missgriffe seiner letzten Jahre der 
Vergessenhait anheimfallen und nur die Erinnerung an das lebendig bleiben 
möchte, worin er in der Zeit, da er auf der Höhe seines Arbeitens stand, 
wenige seinesgleichen hatte, an die umsichtige Besonnenheit seines Urteils und 
seine didaktische Begabung” (S. 445). 1875 d W. mit einer Disser- 
tation " De pathologiae veterum initiis" (d. h. über die Lehren der alten 
griechischen und römischen Grammatiker von den Lautveränderungen) die 
philologische Doktorprüfung in Basel. Dann begab er sich zu einem Stu- 
dienaufenthalt nach Oxford. Es war ihm eine grosse Freude, als er 52 
Jahre später bei Gelegenheit des Orientalistenkongresses Oxford zum ersten 
Mal wiedersah. 

Noch von Oxford aus meldete er sich 1876 zur Habilitation für Sanskrit 
und klassische lologie in Basel, und bald darauf konnte er seine 
Vorlesungen beginnen ; er hat sie etwa 60 Jahre ohne Unterbrechung und 
mit immer gleicher Begeisterung und Gewissenhaftigkeit gehalten ! 1879 wurde 
er ausserordentlicher, 1881 ordentlicher Professor in E Da der Lehrstuhl 
für Sanskrit und vergleichende Sprachwissenschaft von 1874-1896 mit Franz 
MisrELI besetzt war, versah W. die seinerzeit (1477) für Johannes Reuchlin 
geschaffene Professur für griechische Sprache und Litteratur ; von 1881-1887 
war er auch Gymnasiallehrer in Basel 

Die hohe Einschätzung der wissenschaftlichen Arbeiten, die er in den 
nächsten 25 Jahren veröffentlichte, fand ihren Ausdruck in der Berufung auf 
den Berliner Lehrstuhl, der durch den Tod von Johannes Scuwrpr (1901) 
verwaist war. Er lehnte ab, soviel ich weiss, weil er dort auch die ger- 
manistische Sprachwissenschaft hätte vertreten müssen, der er sich nicht 
gewachsen fühlte. Als dann aber durch die Berufung von Wilhelm SCHULZE 
nach Berlin Göttingen frei wurde, nahm er die Berufung dahin gern an, um 
den allzuvielen Verpflichtungen, die er sich als getreuer Stadt- und Uni- 
versitätsbürger hatte aufbürden lassen, zu entgehen und mehr der Wissen- 
schaft leben zu können. Und in der Tat sind die 13 Göttinger Jahre (1902- 
15) seine fruchtbarsten geworden. Die Spannungen der Kriegsjahre führten 
ihn in die schweizerische Heimat nach Basel zurück, und dort nahm er in 
beschränktem Umfang die sprachwissenschaftlichen und vor allem die indisch 
iranistischen Vorlesungen und Uebungen wieder auf und führte sie weiter, bis 
die zunehmenden Beschwerden des Alters im Jahre 1936 ihn zu seinem 
grossen Schmerz zum Verzicht zwangen. Die etwa 20 Monate, die ihm 
noch blieben, hat er in voller geistiger Kraft, aber mit immer stärkerer 
körperlicher Müdigkeit weiter gearbeitet. 

Soviel über den äussern Lebensgang des Verstorbenen In der reichen 
sprachwissenschaftlichen Arbeit, die sich in diesem Rahmen abgespielt hat, 
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stehen gleichberechtigt nebeneinander das Griechische und das Indische und 
Iranische. Es kann wohl hier darauf verzichtet werden, zu zeigen, was er 
auf dem griechischen Gebiet geleistet hat. Aber sein Bild wäre unvollständig, 
wenn nicht unter Uebergehung der zahlreichen Aufsätze in Zeitschriften und 
Festschriften wenigstens auf die wichtigsten Sonderschriften hingewiesen 
würde : Das Dehnungsgesetz der griechischen Komposita (1889), Beiträge zur 
Lehre vom griechischen Akzent (1893), Vermischte Beiträge zur griechischen 
Sprachkunde (1897), Studium zum griechischen Perfektum (1904), 
Hellenistica (1907), Ueber einige antike Anredeformen (1912), Sprachliche 
Untersuchungen zu Homer (1916), Vorlesungen über Syntax mit besonderer 
Berücksichtigung von Griechisch, Lateinisch und Deutsch (zwei Reihen, 1920 
und 1924 ; zweite Auflage 1926 und 1928). Nach der Tiefe der Wirkung in 
der philologischen Wissenschaft steht das Homerbuch obenan, nach der Breite 
der Leserwelt in Wissenschaft und Schule die Syntaxvorlesungen. 


Allein hier in einer indischen und indologischen Zeitschrift steht 
naturgemäss die Würdigung der indisch-iranischen Arbeiten im Vorder- 
grund. Das Hauptwerk, die * Altindische Grammatik ", braucht den Lesern 
nicht besonders vorgestellt zu werden. Den kühnen Gedanken, als erster eine 
geschichtliche Grammatik des Altindischen zu schreiben, hat W. wohl 
in Göttingen bei BENFEY gefasst. Denn zu einer historischen Grammatik 
des Altindischen gehört (1) ein genaues sprachliches Studium der vedischen 
Literatur, (2) eine genaue Kenntnis der indischen Grammatiker, (3) eine 
Verknüpfung dieser beiden Teile durch die indogermanistische Methode ; und 
gerade die Verbindung dieser drei Vorzüge macht die Eigenart BENFEYS ats. 
Für seine Grammatik arbeitete W. die ganze Literatur der neuen Sprach- 
wissenschaft von ihren ersten Anfángen an durch. Riesige Materialsammlung- 
en hat er so in mehr als 60 Jahren zusammengebracht. Der erste Band, 
der die Lautlehre umfasst, aber auch zum ersten Mal eine knappe Geschichte 
des Altindischen gibt, erschien 1896. Er zeigte die Vorzüge der früheren 
kleineren Arbeiten: Klare und vollständige Darbietung der Tatsachen, 
sicheres, aber nicht aufdringliches Urteil, Ausnützung and Verbuchung der frü- 
heren Forschung, und das alles auf knappstem Raum in sparsamster und 
doch dlicher Sprache. Mehr als 40 Jahre sind seither 
verstrichen, und dic Sprachwissenschaft hat inzwischen gewaltige Fortschritte 
gemacht und kritische Zeiten erlebt ; aber eine Neuauflage des heute nahezu 
vergriffenen Bandes wurde nicht viel Aenderungen erfordern. Hatte der 
erste Band mit fester Hand in ein damals viel behandeltes Kapitel der 
indogermanischen Grammatik eingegriffen, so behandlete der zweite, der, aus- 
ser einer Einleitung in die Wortlehre überhaupt, die Nominalkomposition 
umfasst und 1905 erschienen ist, ein Kapitel, das die vergleichende und ge- 
schichtliche Durcharbeitung noch wenig erfahren hatte: mit dem ersten 
Wurf gleich eine geradezu geniale Leistung. Es sollte nur die erste Hälfte 
sein, und ungesäumt machte sich W. an das vielleicht noch schwierigere, 
weil noch verwickeltere und umfangreichere Gebiet der nominalen Ableitung 
Aber andere gaben drängten sich offenbar in den Vordergrund, und erst 
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dem Siebzigjáhrigen kam zum Bewusstsein, dass er der Welt die Fortsetzung 
des Werks schuldete. Da er dazu einer jüngeren Hilfskraft zu bedürfen 
glaubte und dieser mit vollem Recht nicht gleich das Schwerste, eben die 
Suffixlehre, zumuten wollte, erschien 1930 der dritte Band, in dem ich nach 
seinen Sammlungen die Nominaldeklination gab, die dank der vorzüglichen 
Vorarbeit LANMANS keine besondern Schwierigkeiten bot, während W. in 
prachtvoll allseitiger und eindringender Weise das Zahlwort und das Pro- 
nomen darstellte, nicht nur nach der Bildung sondern auch nach der Ver- 
wendung der Formen : Niemand sieht dem Werk an, dass der Verfasser 77 
jährig war. Aber er selber sah ein, dass er die Nominalbildung noch so weit 
fördern müsse, wie er könne—er hat dieses Ziel nicht mehr erreicht. Es 
ist aber zu hoffen, dass die Vorarbeiten so weit gediehen sind, dass die 
Vollendung in absehbarer t möglich ist. Auch ohne diese Vollendung 
bleiben die erschienenen Bände ein unvergängliches Zeugnis einer geistigen 
Kraft von zugleich elementarer Gewalt und völliger Beherrschung. Für den 
vierten Band, der dem Verbum vorbehalten ist, liegen reiche Sammlungen 
vor. 


Neben diesem Hauptwerk zur indischen Grammatik laufen eine grosse 
Zahl kleinerer Arbeiten, die dem Indischen teils allein, teils in Verbindung 
mit dem Iranischen gewidmet sind, und eine besondere Stärke zeigt W. in 
der Verbindung von griechischen und indischen Sprachtatsachen, wodurch 
ihm manche Erhellung hin und her gelingt ; und auch in den Werken, die 
sich mit indogermanistichen oder allegemeinsprachlichen Problemen befassen, 
spielt immer das Indische eine wichtig Rolle. Es kann hier nicht alles 
aufgezählt oder gar besprochen werden, was ihm die indische Sprachwissen- 
schaft verdankt. Aber das Wichtigste soll erwähnt werden. 


Die erste Schrift zur Indologie stellt allerdings, wenn man rückwärts 
sein Lebenswerk überschaut, einen Seitensprung dar : der Vortrag von 1876 
“ Veber den Ursprung des Brahmanismus” (Basel 1877). Er sucht die 
Grundzüge der indogermanischen Religion festzustellen durch Vergliech 
der brahmanischen oder besser gesagt, der vedisch-vorklassischen mit 
derjenigen anderer indog. Stämme; ob sich sein Ergebnis: “Eben weil 
das alles schliesslich auf urzeitlichen Vorstellungen beruht, dürfen wir das 
Brahmanentum, so wie es war, als ein von den Indern nicht neu geschaffenes, 
sondern nur ererbtes und ausgebildetes Institut betrachten” halten lässt, 
mögen die Kenner der indischen Religion entscheiden. 

Das Dehnungsgesetz der griechischen Komposita" (s, o.) wird durch 
den Vergleich mit der ai. Auslautdehung in der Wort- und Kompositionsfuge 
als indog. erwiesen. 

Der gross Aufsatz " Ueber ein Gesetz der indog. Worstellung" (Idg, 
Forsch. 1, 1892, 333-436) hat es zwar hauptsüchlich mit dem Gri he 
und Lateinischen zu tun ; aber für das Indoiranische ergibt sich daraus (3. 


402-6), dass die indischiranische Neigung, enklitische Wörter an die zweite 
Satzstelle zu setzen, allgemein indog. ist 
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Die Abhandlung über " Wortumfang und Wortform" (Nachr. d. Gótt. 
Ges. d. Wiss. 1906, 147-184) zieht ausser dem Rigveda sehr ausgiebig das 
Mittelindische heran, um zu zeigen, dass Setzung und Weglassung des 
Augmants vom Umfang des Wortes abhängen. 

Ein schönes hat W. in einem Nachruf seinem Göttinger 
Kollegen KIELHORN gesetzt (Gött. Nachr. Geschäftl. Mitteil. 1908, 63-84) 
KIELHORN war reiner sanskritist und hatte keinerlei Beziehungen zur ver- 
gleichenden Sprachwissenschaft, so dass das Nebeneinander von ihm und W 
keinesweges Schwierigkeiten ergab vielmehr eine prächtige Ergänzung 


Der Beitrag “ Genetiv und Adjektiv" zu den Mélanges de Saussure 
(Paris 1908, 123-152) verbindet die lat. Genetivendung -i mit der von den 
ai. Grammatikern cvi genannten Bildung (mithumi-kr- " zum Paar machen 
mithumi-bhü- "sich paaren" usw.) Diese Erklärung hat sich bis heute 
trotz gelegentlicher Bekämpfung siegreich behauptet gerade die Fälle wie 
lat. multi facere “ hochschätzen”, die vom Lat. aus gesehen ganz unver 
ständlich sind, finden als Reste des evi-Typus ihre schlagende Deutung und 
bilden damit die stärkste Stütze für W.s. These 

Die “ Akzentstudien” (Gött. Nachr. 1909 50-63; 1914, 2051; der 
dritte Teil behandelt nur Griechisches) beweisen überzeugend den Satz, dass 
die Stämme auf betontes i, u und y die Neigung haben den Ton auf ein 
angefügtes Suffix zu werfen. 

Die enge Freundschaft, die W. in Göttingen mit dem genialen Iranisten 
Friedrish Carl ANDREAS schloss und die zu öfterem sammens und 
zu gemeinsamen Vorlesungen führte, brachte auch in W.s Arbeiten das 
Iranische zu noch grösserer Geltung als vorher. So beginnt 1910 eine lange 
Reihe von Beiträgen, die Indisch und Iranisch verbinden : " Indoiranica ” 
(Ztschr. f. vgl. Sprach. 43 und 46 mit 16 Nummern, dann wieder in den 
Bänden 55, 59 und 61 mit 20 Nummern) und Indoiranisches " (Sitzungsber 
d. Berliner Akad. 1918 mit 11 Nummern). Aus der ganzen Fülle will ich 
nur drei FáHe herausheben, in denen es ihm gelungen ist, durch die ihm 
eigene Verbindung genauer philologischer Textinterpretation und scharfsinniger 
sprachwissenschaftlicher Intuition etymologisch schwierige Wörter schlagend 
zu deuten: (1) Zum vedischen duryond- “ schlechte Wohnstätte bietend 
verlangt er den Gegensatz'suyond- und findet dieses in dem sonst un 
erklárbaren ved. s(i)yond- (Z. f. vgl Sprf. 46, 266-271; 61, 203 f); 
(2) das Wort kald- “ Zeit", das seit dem 10. Mandala des RV. vorkommt, 
ist identisch mit dem ved. kärd- ; die Grundbedeutung ist “das Zustande- 
bringen ", dann “ der Austrag des Spiels, der Augenblick des Erfolgs” (so kälz 
RV. 10. 42, 9b = kiré, 8, 21, 12a) dann “ entscheidende Zeit " und schliesslich 

Zeit" schlechthin (Z. f. vgl. Sprf. 59 ); (3) kalyána- " schón" heisst 
schónen Ellbogen"; das Voderglied kali- entspricht dem 

griechishen*KaAi- (das aus KaeAA: sicher entnommen werden kann), das 
Hinterglied enthált das indog. Wort für Ellbogen, das auch im ai. dmí- (wenn 
auch mit etwas anderer Bedeutung) erhalten ist ; das Femininum mit seinem 
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Akzentschub und seiner Vykiflexion ( palydyih N. Sg, kalyanàh N. PL) 
stimmt ausgezeichnet zu den Regeln des Panini (4, 1, 54 ff.), nach denen 
Bahuvrihis, deren  Hinterglied eine Körperteilbezeichnung auf -a- ist, 
eben dieses Femininum haben (Z. f. vgl. Sprf. 61, 191-197). 


Die Arbeitsgemeinschaft mit ANDREAS brachte als weitere schöne Frucht 
die gemeinsame Herausagabe einiger Gäthäs des avestischen Yasna. ANDREAS 
hatte die beklagenswerte Eigenschaft, dass er die weittragenden Ergebr 
seiner unheimlich kenntnisreichen und durchdringenden Forschungen nur 
unter stärkstem Zwang der Oeffentlichkeit übergab. So ist es ein gewaltiges 
Verdienst von W., dass er A. diese Gäthä-ausgaben abrang. Es erschienen 
Yasna 30 in den Gött. Nachr. von 1909, ebenda zwei Jahre spáter Yasna 
Sl und wieder zwei Jahre später Yasna 28, 29, und 31. Der Krieg, W.s 
Rückkehr nach Basel und der Tod von ANDREAS (1930) brachen die 
Veröffentlichungen grausam ab, Doch gelang es W., die Anmerkungen zu Y 
28, Z9 und 31, die seinerzeit nicht mehr hatten gedruckt werden können 
nachträglich herauszubringen (Gött. Nachr. 1931) raben 
weiterer Gäthäs, die Hermann LOMMEL mit Benützung der Entwürfe von A 
herausgebracht hat [Gött. Nachr. 1934 und 1935], hat W. noch als Berater 
mitgewirkt.) 


Ueberblicken wir das wissenschaftliche Lebenswerk W.s, so müssen 
wir sagen, dass der Gesamtumfang Ergebnis von 6 Jahrzehnten nicht besond- 
ers gross ist. Er hat keine Handbücher für den akademischen oder sonstigen 
Schulgebrauch geschrieben. Auch die Syntaxvorlesungen sind, so begeistert 
sie von den Lehrern aufgenomen worden sind, kein Lehrbuch im eigentlichen 
Sinn ; dem es fehlen darin ganze grosse Abschnitte (z. B. ist von den Kasus 
nur der Vokativ behandelt !), und was gegeben wird, ist nicht ' Zusammen 
fassung" sondern eine harmonische Vereinigung und Durchdringung von 
viel Selbstgefundenem mit selbständigen Durchdenken des schon von andern 
Gefundenen. Zu den Fragen der “ allgemeinen Sprachwissenschaft 
oder der Sprachphilosophie hat er sich kaum geäussert: er hatte es 
nicht nötig, sich darin eine theoretische Klarheit durch systematisches 
Nachdenken zu verschaffen, weil er zum Sprachwissenchaftler geboren war 
und bei der unscheinbarsten Spezialuntersuchung immer aus der sprachwis- 
senschaftlichen Grundhaltung heraus arbeitete. Und wo er einmal allgemeinere 
Fragen behandelte, wie etwa in der Arbeit über “ Wortumfang und Wort- 
form " oder " Sprachtausch und Sprachmischung " (Gött. Nachr. Gesch. Mitt. 
1904, 90-113), da geschah es immer auf grund neuen Máaterials, nicht in 
biosser orünender Wiedergabe fremden Gutes. Er war in erster Linie Forscher. 

Allerdings muss sofort hinzugesetzt werden: der akademische Lehrer 
steht gleich gross neben dem Forscher. Von der Art seiner Vorlesungen geben 
ja die beiden Syntaxbände eine lebendige Vorstellung, da sie getreue 
Wiedergabe von Bekanntem ; aber i | ässigen Urgleichheit 
der Abschnitte und in der lebendigen Darbietung tritt auf Schritt 
und Tritt der eigenständige Forscher hervor. Aus dieser Bevorz gung der 
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Forschung erklärt es sich auch, dass er nur wenige Rezensionen geschrieben 
hat : es sind nur 4l, und wenige davon betreffen das Indische. Aber gerade 
die zwei letzten sind für ihn ausserordentlich bezeichnend : 1) Die Be- 
sprechung einer kleinen Schrift von Philippe MEYLAN über lat. parricida 
(Lausanne 1928) gibt endlich überzeugend die Etymologie dieses Wortes : 
= barso- entspricht genau dem altind. * pürsa- das in mittelind. posa- purtsa 
pulisa- weiterlebt, aber im Ai. nach mumuja- zu purusa- umgestaltet worden 
ist : also heisst parricida * Menschenmörder ". (Gnomon 6, 1930, 449-460). 
2j Die Besprechung der Dissertation von Ruth Norton ALBRIGHT über die 
vedische Vrkiflexion (1927) kann nach einer sorgfältigen Prüfung dieser 
Arbeit, die in der Vrkiflexion eine indische Neuerung sieht, schliessen : "Man 
wird wohl sagen müssen, dass die Abhandlung gerade zeigt, wie unmöglich 
die Auffassung der Vrkiflexion als indische Neuerung ist. Es ist nunmehr 
noch klarer, dass man für die Erklärung hinter das Indische zurückgehen 
muss.” (Idg. Forsch. 46, 1928, 348-352.) 

Der gekennzeichneten Art seiner wissenschaftlichen Persönlichkeit ent- 
sprach seine Wirkung auf die Hörer. Ob man nun zu seinen engeren Schülern 
gehörte oder nur klassischer Philologe die Hauptvorlesungen besuchte, man 
stand unter dem Bann des Forschers, der mit unbestechlicher Wahrhaftigkeit 
und gerechtem Abwägen das Richtige sprachte, der auch bei sachlich schärfstem 
Tadel nie verächtlich oder gehässig sprach, aber in Verlegenheit kam, wenn 
einmal ein Selbstzitat unvermeidlich wurde. Seine volle pädagogische 
Fähigkeit entfaltete er in den Uebungen ; da konnte es peinliche Momente 
geben, wenn Unwissenheit oder Oberflächlichkeit gar zu krass hervortraten ; 
aber niemand konnte es ihm übel nehmen, weil man wusste, dass er gegen 
sich selber ebenso ehrlich war und dass er doch voll Wohlwollen war. So hat 
er schürfste Schulung geboten, aber nicht Schule gemacht, weil er zur selb- 
ständigen Forschung anleitete, nicht Theorien vertrat. Es mag noch gesagt 
werden, dass unter seiner Leitung drei Dissertationen zur indischen und iran- 
ischen Sprachwissenschaft entstanden sind : 1) Th. GUBLER, Die Patronymica 
im Alt-Indischen (Göttingen 1903), 2) Eduard THOMMEN, Die Worstellung 
in nachvedischen Altindischen und im Mittelindischen (Göttingen 1903), 3) 
Herman LOMMEL, Studien über Indogermanische Femininbildungen 
(Göttingen 1912). 

Wer das Vorrecht hatte, W. auch in seinen letzten Lebensjahren dann und 
wann zu sehen, der wusste, dass das Alter wohl etwa sein bewundernswertes 
Gedächtnis etwas geschwächt hatte, aber seine wissenschaftliche Sicherheit und 
dem hübschen Aufsatz, den er zwei Monate vor seinem Tod abgeschlosser 
hatte und der nach seinen Tod in den Idg. Forschungen erschienen ist (56, 
1398. 161-170) : " Eine wortstellung des Pánini und WINKLERS Aleph-Beth 
Regel des Pänini mit Lautspielereien ın Kinderreimen, mit deutschen kopula- 
tiven Gruppen (angs! und bang usw.) und mit dem altiranischen Gottesnam 
Ahura-mazda zusammenbringt. 
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W. war aber nicht ein einseitiger Gelehrter. Seine Heimatstadt liebte er 
ebenso wie seine Wissenschaft, seine Familie, seine Schüler und Kollegen. Auch 
das Universitátsrektorat, das ihm in Basel 1890, 1918 und 1919, in Göttingen 
1912-13 anvertraut wurde, hat mit der von ihm erwarteten Tatkraft, Weisheit 
und Unabhängigkeit geführt. Dass er in Göttingen ordentliches Mitglied der 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften wurde, war selbstverstándlich ; auch mehrere 
auswärtige wissenschaftliche Gesellschaften haben ihn zum korrespondierenden 
oder Ehrenmitglied ernannt. Die Universitäten Genf (1909) und Lausanne 
haben ihm den Titel Dr. às lettres honoris causa verliehen, die Univer- 
sität Marburg 1927 den theologischen Ehrendoktor. Von all diesen Ehrungen 
liess er sich aber aus seiner Bescheidenheit nicht herauslocken 


Seine wissenschaftliche und persönliche Haltung lassen es begreiflich 
erscheinen, dass er von den Kämpfen der Junggrammatiker in seinen frühen 
Jahren so wenig berührt wurde wie von den neueren heftigen Angriffen der 
. Wlealistischen Philologie" und der * Neuromantiker " gegen die wirklichen 
oder konstruierten Junggrammatiker. Ws Sprachwissenschaft war elementar 
und darum nicht zeitgebunden. Seine Schüler und die zahlreicheren Benütze 


seiner Werke werden ihm allzeit ein dankbares Gedenken bewahren. 
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122. ANVAHARYAPACANA, m. : the southern s fire. -nas ( 
sig.) : IV, 12.1; V, 182. 

123. ANVESANA, f.: searching; investigation. -(nom. sig.): IV, 1.7. 
(actio quaerendi [Bor]; seeking jor [MoNiER-WiLLIAMS]; das Suchen, 
Forschen [CAPPELER].) 

194. ANVESTAVYA, grdv.: to be sought or found out. -yas (nom. sg. 
m.) : VIII, 7.1, 3—(for esa àtma... satyasamkalpo see Ch. U. VIII, 15; 
MU. WII, 7). -yam (nom. sg. n.): VIII, 1.1-2—(ted anvestavyam tad 
ойра vijij&dsitavyam—MLU. VI, 8: esa vàva jijfidsitavyo'nvestavyah.) 

125. AP, f. : water. [Cf. Gr. aópós ; Lat. am-nis, " a river”, for ap-nis ; 
Goth. ahva ; Old Germ. aha, affa(-°); Lith. uppé.] āpas (nom. pL): 1, 1.2 ; 
84: IIL 12; 21; 21; 41; 5.1; IV, 32; 121; 143; V, 22; $3; 9.1; 
VL 24; 52; 83; VIL 42; 6.1; 10.1; 26.1. apas (acc. pl): V, 16.1; 
VL 23; 7.1; 834 ; VII, 21; 7.1; 10.12 ; 11.1. adbhis : (instr. pl.) : IIL. 
1L6; V, 22; VI, 84, 6. adbhyas (abl. pL): VI, 24; 8.6; VII, 102 ; 11.1. 
apam (gen. pL): I, 12; 85; VI, 41-4, 6; 63; VII, 10.2. apsu (loc. 
pl): II, 4.1-2; VIII, 7.4. 

126. APA, adv.-prep. : away. IV, 142. 

127. APACITI, f. : veneration; honour. -fyai (dat. sg.): I, 1.9. 

128. APARA, pron. a.: other; latter. -rāmi (acc. pl n.): VIII, 93; 
10.4 : 113. 

129. APARAPAKSA, m. : the latter half of the month. -şam (acc. sg.) : 
V, 103. -süt (abl sg.): V, 10.3. 

130. APARAJITA, a.: unconquerable. -ië (nom. sg. f.): VIII, 53. 

131. APARAHNA, m.: afternoon. -mát (abl. sg.): II, 9.6-7. -me (loc. 
sg..): II, 14.1. 

132. APASYANT, a. : not seeing. -nias (nom. pl. m.): У, 19. 

133. APAHATAPAPMAN, a.: free from evil or with evil removed. -mā 
nom. sg. m.): I, 29 ; VIII, 15; 42; 7.1, 3. 

134. APAHATATAMASKA, a.: with darkness removed. -Ёйп (acc. pl.): 
VII, 11.2. 

135. APAHATI, f.: removing; destroying. -tlis (nom. sg.): VIII, 12.1. 
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136. APAHANTR, m. : destroyer. -të (nom. sg.): I, 3.1. 

137. APANA, m. : out-breathing, expiration (opposed to praya): “ that 
of the five vital airs which goes downwards and out at the anus” ( MONTER- 
WILLIAMS). -nas (nom. sg.) : I, 33; III, 133; V, 21.1. -náya (dat. sg.): 
V, 2L1. -ne (loc. sg): V, 212. (Cf. B.AU. III, 926; Taitt. U. L, 7; 
II, 2; Kat. U.V, 3,5; Mund. U. II, 1.7 ; Pr. U. III, 5, 8; IV, 3; MU 
П, 6.). | 

138. API, adv.-prep.: even, also. I, 55: 10.4 ; II, 12-3; III, 116: 
IV, 15.1; V, 10.10; 244 ; VI, 7.3, 5; ҮП, 52; 81; 91; 131; 153; 
VIII, 32; 42; 10.14. 

139. APIDHÄNA, n.: cover. -nam (nom. sg.): VIII, 3.1. 

140. APIPASA, a.: free from thirst: -sas (nom. sg. m.): III, 17.6; 
VIII, 15; 7.1, 3. 

141. APUPA, m.: cake. -bas (nom. sg.) : III, 1.1. 

142. APRATISTHITA, a.: unfixed. -tam (nom. sg. n.): I, 8.6. 

143. APRAMATTA, a.: attentive, -tas (nom. sg. m.) : I, 8.12 ;-I1, 223. 
(Cf Kät.U. VI, 11; Mund.U. II, 2.4.). 

144. APRAMÄDA, a. : not negligent. -das (nom. sg. m.): V, 2.8. 

145. APRAVARTIN, a.: not flowing forth. -ii (nom. sg. n.): III, 12.9. 
-tinim (acc. sg. f.): III, 12.9. (Ch. U. pürnam apravarti = B.A.U. П, 1.5.) 

146. APRANANT, a.: not breathing in. -nan (nom, sg. m.): I, 3. 3-5. 

147. APRÄPYA, grd. : not having found. VIII, 9.1; 10.1: 111. 

148. APRIYAVETTR, m.: one who feels unpleasant things. -i (nom. 
sg.): VIII, 10.2, 4. 

149. APROCYA, grd. : not having taught. IV, 10.2. 

150. APSUMANT, a.: having water. -män (nom. sg. m.): II, 42 

151. ABALA, a.: feeble. -lindm (gen. pL): IV, 4.5. 

152. ABALIMAN, m. : feebleness. -mänem (acc. sg.) : VIII, 6.4. 

153. ABODDHE, m.: non-perceiver. -dhá (nom. sg.) : VII, 9.1. 

154. ABRAHMANA, m.: not a Brahman. -pas (nom. sg.): IV, 4.5. 

155. ABHAYA, a. : unfearful, not dangerous ; n. : security. -yam (nom. 
sg. n. and acc. sg. m.): I, 445; IV, 15.1; VIIL 34; 74; 83; 101; 11.1. 
às (nom. pl. m.) ::1, 44 (Cf. B. A.U, IV, 425) 

156. ABHIKAMA, m.: desire; a.: well-disposed to (acc. -*). -mas 
(nom. sg. m.): VIIL 2.10. -más (nom. pl. т): VIII, 15. (See SENART, 
op. cil., p. 108 1.) 

157. ABHITAS, adv.: near, around. III, 14: 23; 33; 43; 53; 
VII, 6.4. 

158. ABHINADDHAKSA, a.: blindíold. -sas (nom. sg. m.): VI, 14.1. 
sam (acc. sg. m.) : VI, 14.1. 

159. ABHINANDA, m: wish, desire. -düs (nom. pl): V, &1. 

160. ABHINAHANA, n.: bandage. -nam (acc. sg.): VI, 142. 

161. ABHIPRATARIN, proper name (m.); descendant of Kaksasena. 
плат (acc. sg): IV, 35. -(voc. sg.): IV, 36. 

162. ABHIVYAHARA, m. : utterance. raya (dat. sg.): VIII, 124. 
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163. ABHISÄYAM, adv. ::at sunset. IV, 61; 7.1; 81. 

164. ABHYASA, m. : hope ; hope of gaining. -fas (nom. sg.) : I, 3.12 ; II, 
14; ПІ, 19.4; V, 10.7. 

165. ABHRA, n.: cloud. -ram (пот. 8.) : V, 5.1; 10.5-6 ; VIII, 12.2. 
-rani (nom. pl.): II, 15.1. 

166. AMA-, pron. stem: this, he. V, 2.6.7 

167. AMATA, a.: unthought. -tam (nom.-acc. sg. n.): VI, 1. 37 4.5. 

168. AMATVA, grd. without thinking (not having thought). VII, 18.1. 

169. AMANAS, a.: without mind. -nasas (nom. pL): V, 111. 

170. AMANTR, m.: non-thinker. -f@ (nom. sg.): VII, 9.1. 

171. AMA, adv. : at home. V, 2.6. 

172. AMAVASYA, Ё. : night of new moon. -yayam (loc. sg): V, 24. 

173. AMUTRA, adv.: there. VIII, 1.6. 

174 AMÜLA, a.: rootless; without support. -lam (nom. sg. n.): 
VI, 83, 5. 

175. AMRTA, a.: immortal; n.: immortality ; nectar. -tas (nom 
s m): L 45. -tam (nom.-acc. sg. n., acc. sg, m.): I, 44, 5; Ш, 61, 3; 
71, 3: 8.1, 3; 9.1, 3; 10.1, 3: 126; IV, 15.1; VII, 241; VIII, 3.4, 5; 
74: 8.3: 101; 111; 141. -tē (nom. sg. [): L 45. -tasya (gen. sg.) : 
ҮШ, 12.1. -ids (nom. pl m.-f.): I, 44; HI, 12; 21; 31; 41; 5.1, 4. 
-töni (nom. pl. n.): III, 5.4. -tdnam (gen pl): III, 5.4. 

176. AMETATVA, n.: immortality. -vam (acc. sg.): II, 222; 23.2; 
VIII, 6.6. 

177. AMOGHA, a.: unfailing; fruitful. -ghäs (nom. pl. m.); VII, 
14.2. 

178. AYA, m. : course. -yüs (nom. pl): IV, 14, 6. 

179, AYAJAMANA, a.: impious. -nam (acc. sg. m.): VIII, 8.5. 

180. AYASYA, proper name (m.). -yas (nom. sg.) : I, 212. -yam 
(acc. sg.) : 1, 2.12.* 

181. ARA (1), m.: the spoke of a wheel. -rës (nom. pl): WII, 15.1. 

182. ARA (2), m. : name of an ocean in Brahma's world. -ras (nom. 
sg.) : VIIL, 5.3. -ram (acc. sg.) : VIII, 5.4.—(Cf. Kaus. U., I. 3.) 


Fc CES mim 

1. DEUSSEN's rendering of ama by " Gewaltige" is wrong. See WACKERNAGEL, 
Altindische Grammatik, III, CE BAU., VT, 4.20: अयैनामभिपद्यतेऽमोहमस्मि 
सा त्व« सा त्वमस्यमोऽद सामाहमस्मि ऋक्त्वं थौरदं परथिवी त्वै तावेहि सःरमावहै सह रेतो दधाव 
чей чэн वित्तय इति ॥ 

2. fam ha pità uvüca : fvetaketo yan nu, saumya, idam mahá-manà anücüna- 
тй slabdho'si, uta tam ädesam apräksih, yena a-Srutarh Srutarı bhavati, a-maları 
matam, a-vijhätarı vijnätanı iti || Cf. Mund. U. I, 1.3 :--...कस्मिन.....विज्ञाते सर्वेमिदं 
विज्ञात ... ci. also B.A.U. Il, 4.5 end, and IV, 5.6 end. See SENART, oj. 
cil, p. 77, foot-note 1. 

3. Emblica officinalis; Terminalia citrina Roxb; Cocculus cordijolius; Pipet 
longum ; Ocymum sanctum, etc. 

4. Ayäsya, name of an Angiras; cf. RV., X, 1088. Mystical name of the 
chief vital air (MONIER-WILLIAMS). 
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183. ARANYA, n.: forest. -ye (loc. sg.): V, 10.1. 

184. ARANYAYANA, n.: becoming a hermit 
8g.): VIII, 5.3.—(Cf. Kaus.U., I, 3.) 

185. ARI, a.: devoted ; hostile; m. : enemy. See No. 187. 

186. ARISTA, a. : unhurt. -fem (acc. sg. m.): III, 153. 

187. ARE, interjection of address, IV, 1.3, 5, 7, 8: 2.3, 5. 

188, ARCIS, f.: light, flame. -(nom. sg.): V, 4.1; 6.1: 7.1; 81. -sam 
(acc. sg.): IV, 155; V, 10.1. -sas (abl. sg.): IV, 15.5: V, 10.1. 

189. ARNAVA, a. : Waving; m.: wave, stream, sea. -Umu  (nom.-acc. 
du. m.): VIII, 53, 4. 

190. ARTHA, m. : object ; aim ; utility. -thena (instr. sg.): V, 11.6. 

191. ARDHA, m. : side, part ; place. -dham (acc sg.): V, 34, 6. 

192. ARVANC, a.: turned towards; coming near or to meet any one. 
-йЁ (acc. sg. n.): III, 10.4. -dicas (nom. pl.): I, 7.6, 8. 

193. ARHANA, f.: veneration. -ndm (acc. sg.): V, 3.6; 11.5. 

194. ALANKARA, m.: ornament, decoration. -rema (instr. sg.): VIII, 
8.5 

195. ALABDHVA, grd.: without grasping. VI, 8.2. 

196. ALPA, a.: small minute. -pam (nom. sg. n): VII, 24.1. -pe 
(loc. sg.): VII, 23.1. -pēs (nom. pl. m.): VII, 6.1. 

197. ALPAVID, a.: knowing little. -vif (nom. sg. m.): VII, 52. 

198. AVADANT, a.: not speaking. -ntas (nom. pl): V, 18. 

199. AVABHETHA, m.: purification by bathing after a sacrifice. -thas 
(nom. sg.): III, 17.5. 

200. AVARAPURUSA, m. : descendant. -säs (nom. pl): IV, 112: 122 ; 
132. 

201. AVAKIN, a. : not speaking. -ki (nom. sg.): IIT, 14.2, 4. 

202. AVANTARADIS, f. : intermediate direction. -£as (nom. pl): V, 6.1. 

203. AVI, m.: sheep. -rayas (nom. pl): II, 6.1; 18.1. 

204. AVIJANANT, a.: not understanding, undiscerning. -nen (nom. sg. 
m.): VII, 17.1. 

205. AVIJNATA, a.: undistinguished. -fam (nom.-acc. sg. n): VI, 
13 ; 45, 7. 

206. AVIJNATS, m.: non-discerner. -f4 (nom. sg): VII, 9.1. 

207. AVITTI, f.: the not finding ; the not possessing. -ty@ (instr. sg.): 
I, 11.2. 





l. “Le texte est ici troublé. Je ne puis considérer comme admissible l'inter- 
prétation de yathdvidhanart guroh karmätiiesena que suggére Sankara. Il faudrait 
au moins que toute la locution füt remassée en un seul composé, et cela méme serait 
difficilermen miss Гаі donc traduit avec l'addition de kriva, introduit par 
BOHTLINGK ; mais je ne saurais dire que l'altération supposée d'une lecture si facile 
me semble plausible. En tout cas cette hypothèse implique la correction de atife- 
sema qui ne donne aucun en avisesema ; mais cet avisesena est lui-même bien 
faible et bien superflu, et devrait en tout cas beaucoup plutôt porter sur la suite 
bref, j puis rien faire ni de alifesena ni de avisesena abhisamavyt ya" SENART, op. 
at., p. 121. 
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208. AVITTVA, grd.: not having found. I, 23. 

209. AVIDDHA, a.: unpierced; unhurt. -dhas (nom. sg. m.): VIII, 
4.2, 

910. avipyA, f.: ignorance: spiritual ignorance, illusion. —(nom. 
sg.) : I, 1.10. 

911, AVIDVANS, a.: not knowing. -dvdn (nom. sg. m.): L 109-11; 
114-0; V, 115; 241. -dus&m (gen. pl.): VIII, 6.5 

212. AVISESA, a.: uniform, without difference (instr. as adv.: in ge- 
neral). -sema (instr. sg.) : VIII, 15.1. 

213. AVYATHAMANA, a. : not trembling. -nas (nom. sg. m.): VIIL, 43; 
53. -пйп (acc. pL): VII, 433; 53. 

214. ASANAYA, f.: hunger. -(nom. sg.): VI, 8.3. 

915. ASANAYAPIPASA, f.: hunger and thirst. -se (acc. du.): VI, 8.3. 

216. AÉ$ANI, m.f.: thunderbolt ; a missile. -mis ( sg.): V, 5.1. 

217. ASARIRA, a. : bodiless. -ras (nom. sg. m.): VIII, 12.2. -ram (acc. 
sg. m.): VIII, 12.1. -rasya (gen. sg. m.): VIII, 12.1. -rani (nom. pl. n.): 
VIII, 12.2. 

218. ASRNVANT, a.: not hearing. -ntas (nom. pl.): V, 1.10. 

219. ASMAN, m. : stone, hard stone, rock. -ma (nom. sg.) : I, 2.8 -mánam 
(acc. sg.) : I, 2.7, 8. 

220. ASRAVANIYA grdv.: not to be heard. -yam (acc. sg. n.) : I, 25. 

221. ASRUTA, a.: unheard; inaudible; unknown. -fam (nom.-acc. sg. 
n): VI, 13; 45. 

222, ASROTR, m. : non-hearer. -ig (nom. sg.): VII, 9.1. 

293. aSva, m.: horse. -vas (nom. sg.): VIII, 13.1. -väs (nom. pl.): 
VII, 6.1; 18.1. 

224. ASVATARIRATHA, m.: chariot drawn by mules (female mules). 
-thas (nom. sg.): IV, 2.2, 4; V, 13.2. -tham (acc. sg.): IV, 2.1, 3. 

225. ASVATTHA, m. : sacred fig-tree (Ficus religiosa). -thas (nom. sg.) 
VIII, 5.3. 

226. ASVANAYA, m. : horse-herd. -yas (nom. sg.): VI, 8.5, 3. 

227. ASVAPATI, proper name (m.): Ved. Lord of horses; name of a 
King. -tis (nom. sg.) : V, 11.4. 

228. ASTAMA, a.: eighth. -mas (nom. sg. m.): I, 1.3. 

999, ASTACATVARINSAD, num: forty-eight. -§af (nom.) III, 16.5. 

930. ASTACATVARINSADAKSARA, a.: having forty-eight syllables. -rä 
(nom. sg. f.): ITI, 16.5. 

231. ASAMVIDANA, a.: not covenanting. -mau (nom. du. m.): VIII, 
7.2. 

232. ASAKRT, adv.: not once. V, 1038. 

233. ASANKALPANIYA, grdv. : not to be conceived. -yam (acc. sg. n): 
І, 2.6. 

934 ASANT, a. : non-being ; not existing. -sal (nom. sg. n.): III, 19.1 ; 
VI, 2.1. -satas (abl sg.): VI, 2.1, 2. 

235. ASAMBADHA, a.: unconfined. -dhan (acc. pl.): VII, 12.2. 
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236. ASAMBHEDA, m. : separation. -ddya (dat. sg.): VIII, 4.1. 

237. ASAHASRA n.: less than thousand. -reya (instr. sg.): IV, 45. 

238. ASADHU, a.: not good. -(nom.-acc. sg. n.) : II, 1.1, 3; VII, 2.1; 
TL. -dhund (instr. sg.): II, 12. 

239. ASAMAN, n.: non-Sàman. -ma (nom. sg): П, 11, 3. -mnä 
(instr. sg.): II, 1.2. 

240. ASUKHA, a. : unhappy ; sorrowful.-kham (acc. sg. n.) : VII, 22.1 

241, ASURAS, m.: demons. (pl): I, 22-7; 84. -rüm (acc. pl): 
VIII, 8.4. -rūnām (gen. pL): VIII, 7.2; 85. 

242. ASAU, demonstr. pron. : that, yon. -(nom. sg, mL): I, 3.1, 2; 
9.1; 85; 10.6 ; II, 105 ; III, 1.1; 193; V, 3.3: 41: 108 ; VIII, 6.1. amum 
(асс. sg. m.): 1, 3.2 ; 10.7 ; II, 9.1, 8 ; VII, 3.1; 7.1; 14.1 ; VIII, 62: 84, 5. 
amunad (instr. sg.) : I, 7.7 ; III, 15.3. amusmdt (abl. sg.) : 1, 6.8 ; 7.7 ; VIII, 
6.2; 12.2. amusya (gen. sg.) : L 75; 85, 7; VI, 92. amusmin (loc. sg.): 
I, 9.4 ; IV, 112; 122; 132 ; V, 13 VII, 62. 

243. ASTA, n.: home. -fam (nom.-acc. sg.) : I, 9.1 ; II, 14.1 ; III, 64; 
7.4; 8.4; 9.4; 10.4 ; 11.1; IV, 3.1. 

244. ASTAMAYA, m. : disappearance, setting. -yat (abl. sg.): II, 9.7. 

249. ASTHI, n.: bone. -(nom. sg.): IL, 19.1; VI, 53. 

246. ASMATKULINA, a.: belonging to our family. -mas ( sg. m.): 
VI, 1.1. 

247. ASMADVIDYA, Í: knowledge of ourselves. -(nom. sg.) : IV, 14.1. 

248. ASMARANT, a.: not remembering, -ntas (nom. pl.) : VIII, 13.1. 
249. ASRAMA, a.: not stiff; not lame, -mas (nom, sg. m.): VIII, 
10.1, 3. 

250. AHA, pcl : certainly ; surely ; of course. VIII, 11.2. 

291. AHAMSREYAS, n.: claiming superiority for one's self (MONIER- 
WILLIAMS). -yasi (loc. sg.) : V, 16. 

292. AHANKARADESA, m. : doctrine of the Self. 
25.1. 


293. АНАМ, n.: day. -has (nom.acc. sg.): IV, 155; V, 41; 101; 
VII, 32-3, 5; 42. -hnas (abl. sg): IV, 155; V, 10.1. -hani (ace. pL): 
VI, 7.1, 2. 


254. АНАМ, ргоп. (І pers.): I. -(nom. sg.): I, 52, 4: 87, 8; 1.1, 2; 


ПІ, 11.2; 152; 162, 4, 6, 7; IV, 18; 41, 2, 4; 105; 111; 121; 131; 
143 ; V, L6, 13, 14; 2.6; 3.5; 113, 5 ; VI, 32:92. 10.1 ; VII, 13 ; 16.1 ; 
242 ; 25.1; VIII, 9.1, 2; 102, 4 ; 11.1, 2; 141. тат (acc. sg.) : II, 9.1 ; 
IV, 15; V, 113; 122; 132; 142; 152; 16.2; 17.2; VI, 15.1 : VIII, 64. 
má (acc. sg.) : I, 10.6 ; 114, 6, 8; 123; III, 167; IV, 24, 5; 44; 142; 
V, 26; 34,5; VL 54:65: 72:87 ; 9.4: 103: 113 ; 12.3 ; 13.1-3; 143; 
15.3; 163; VII, 1.1, 3. maya (instr. sg.): I, 115, 7, 9 : IV, 1.4, 6. me 
(dat.-gen. sg.) : I, 102, 3, 4; 113; II, 24.5, 9, 14; III, 14.3, 4; 16.2, 4, 6; 
IV, 22; 52; 63; 73; 83; 92; 143; V, 21, 2: 36; 115; VI, L7; 34; 
47; 714; 81, 3; VII, 13, 5; 22; 32 ; 43 ; 9.3 ; 6.2 ; 7.2; 8.2; 9.2 ; 10.2 ; 
112; 122; 13.2; 14.2; VII, 8.1. mat (abl. sg.): V, 18-11. mama (gen. 


-šas (nom. sg.): VII, 
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sg.): I, 5.2, 4; 11.3. avám (nom. du.): VIII, 81, 3. vayam ( pl.) : 
I, 85, 7 ; II, 244, 8, 12-13 ; III, 17.7 ; IV, 37; 112 122; 132; V, 2.7. 
nas (acc.-dat.-gen. pl.): 1, 122; II, 13; IV, 5.1; 104 ; V, 1.7, 12: 111, 6 ; 
VI, 4.5. 

255. AHAHA, interj. of joy, surprise, sorrow, etc. IV, 2.3, 5. 

956. AHIMSANT, a. : not hurting ; harmless. -sen (nom. sg. m.) : VIII, 


15.1. 

957. AHIMSA, f.: harmlessness; not injuring anything. -(nom. sg.): 
III, 17.4. 

AHRDAYAJRA, a. : not knowing the heart. -Ham (nom.-acc. sg. n.): VII, 
21:741. 


950. AHORATRA, n.: day and night. -re (acc. du.): VIII, 4.1. 
(To be continued.) 


is, ed С 


A NARRATIVE & CRITICAL HISTORY OF ADEN 
By 
ABDULLA YAQUB KHAN, Aden. 
INTRODUCTION 


The annals of Aden are so interwoven and blended with the histories of 
Yemen, Ottoman Empire, Portugal, and other countries that it has for ages 
baffled historians to present a harmonious and linked account of its hoary 
past ; mystical decline and fall ; squirming rise and growth, and ultimate lift 
to a position of the highest magnitude in the diadem of the British Empire. 


Here I propose to give a synopsis of my history which will be narrated 
at greater length in this paper, disclosing many facts hitherto unpublish- 
ed—the fruit of my several years research in such a place like 
where not a single public library exists. 


Before narrating the history of the place one point has to be determined 
—a point which will decide the commercial importance of this port. Aden is 
a barren place and, situated as it is in the torrid zone, is almost devoid of 
vegetation. The heat, the poignancy of its atmosphere, the Shamal, and the 
hot blast during summer, are apprehended for a veritable inferno. It pro- 
duces nothing worth naming, and entirely depends on Yemen for its vegetable, 
fodder and fire-wood, on India for its grain and cereals, on the Far East 
for its textile fabric, on Europe for luxuries and perfume, and on Africa 
for its live-stock. But, in spite of all these obstacles and drawbacks, Aden 
attracted the attention of many nations, like the Himyarites, Romans, Abyssi- 
nians, Persians, Portuguese, Egyptians, Turks, Dutch, French, Americans 
and British, towards its sombre and charred rocks. But why? It certainly 
possesses no scenery of Venice or Kashmere ; has no fertile soil ; water—the 
elixir of life—has to be bought ; the heat is just enough for Shams-e-Tabrez 
to roast his meat. Again why did nations who came to conquer Aden in 
the past sacrifice a number of their brave and gallant men on the shore of 
Sita Island? There is one and only one answer to these interrogations. The 
strategical position and commercial passage it commands midway between 
Europe and India—a connecting link between the West and East. It was 
not the captivating or entrancing nature of this burnt chain of hills that 
gravitated nations from distant climes at a period of history when naviga- 
tion was in its infancy and the ancient mariners dreaded to pass The Gate 
of Tears, (Bab-el-Mandeb), and The Sea of Destruction, (Bahr-el-Kulzum) ; 
but the quest for a commercial port and a naval base. 
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= L—ANCIENT CYCLE 


The ancient history of Aden is Shrouded in mystery. Maneans, Sabaeans 
and Himyarites, were its masters between B.C. 2000 and A.D. 525. It is 
robable that the tanks of Aden were built by the Himyarites after the 
bursting of the dam of Mareb in about A.D. 102(?). The Himyarites were 
shrewd and enterprising traders and had a profitable intercourse with Jeru- 
salem, Tyre and Sidon,—the Phoenician ports, trading in blue clothes, embroi- 
dered work, chests of rich apparel made of cedar and bound with cords pro- 
cured in Aden. But the occupation of Aden as an emporium was impossible 
without an adequate supply of water, and as the Himyarites were great engi- 
neers of their time, the building of the Aden Tanks, was a simple thing to 
them in comparison with the stupendous dam of Mareb, The famous 
Queen of Saba, (Queen Balgis), is said to have visited Aden with her retinue 
of 1000 boys and girls and a variety of commodities, such as species, gold, 
frankinscense, jewels, spices, algum, as a present for King Solomon. 

Nebuchadnezzar, (Bukhinasser of the Orient), had penetrated to Aden 
along the coast from the Hejaz in B.c. 574. 

The trade in spices and frankinscense was of great importance, and 
about A.D. 110 Aelius Gailus, a general of Egypt in the reign of Augustus, 
visited Yemen to invade the country in quest of these commodities ; but found 
this to be a myth. 

Aden was a flourishing port during the time of the Himyarites (A.D. 40- 
70) and the Greeks gave it the name of Eudaemon Arabia (ie. Happy 
Arabia). The name of the king of Aden was Sherhabil who ruled the neigh- 
bouring countries as well He was an ally of the Romans. The Romans 
in those days were great navigators and wanted a suitable port for tapping 
the trade of India and Africa. They established Bernice on the African side 
of the Red Sea, but when they could not induce traders to carry their ship- 
ment of spices from India and raw silk from China they captured Aden and 
named it Emporium Romanium. Later, when they found it impossible 
to maintain the place, they destroyed it. Aden remained in à ruined condi- 
tion for some time, but regained its prosperity in A.D. 342 in the time of 
Constantine the Great, the King of the Romans, who renewed the old 
friendship with the King of Himyarites, and sent an ssy to him. 
This king permitted the erection of a church in the city of Aden for such 
of the Roman merchants who came to trade at Aden. 

In A.D. 525 a religious war broke out in Yemen between the Himyarites 
perated the Abyssinians sent an expedition under the command of Aryat, 
who came to Aden in Roman ships and conquered it. In A.D. 573, Madi 
Kareb, son of Saif bin D'Yazan persuaded the king of Persia to invade 
Yemen and Aden, describing the former as a country full of gold. The king 
sent a Persian army of 3500 strong, most of whom, were felons and male- 
factors, under the command of Waharz Pir Zada who, after a battle with 
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the Abyssinians captured Aden in A.D. 573.1. The Persians ruled over Aden 
and Yemen from A.D. 573 to A.D. 632. 

The first Muslim, sent by the holy Prophet, (P. B. U. H.), as a governor 
and administrator of Aden, was Abu Musa Ash'ari. He ruled over Aden 
for a short time, In AD. 632 Akramah Aboo Sahl was commissioned to 
quell a revolt and Aden in the same year passed into the hands of the 
Umayyads. 


IL—MEDIEVAL CYCLE 


In A.D. 749, the Abbasides took up the reign of the Government of 
and appointed Daood Abdul Majid as the first governor of the place. Banu 
Zayyads then captured it in A.D. 817, and in A.D. 905 it wag under the sway 
of the Karamite Caliphate. After 28 years (A.D. 933) the Imam of Yemen 
took up its administration, and after the lapse of a century (A.D. 1038), it 
was in the possession of Zaher Ayyah. In A.D. 1062 the Banu Ma'an cap- 
tured it. In the 12th century the country was in a great turmoil, and it 
rapidly changed hands in the following sequence :—Successors of Ibn Omer 
governed it in A.D. 1137; captured by Bilal Yasir Mohamed, ap. 1137; 
treacherously taken by Sultan-el-Mansoor Hatim, A.D. 1137 ; seized by Imam 
Mudaffar, A.D. 1149 ; governed by Banu Mahdi, A.D. 1159 ; besieged by Abd 
an-Naby, A.D. 1173, who resisted the army of Turan Shah ; invaded by the 
latter, A.D. 1173, and ultimately passed on to the Ayyubite Government 
When Marco Polo visited Aden in about A.p. 1290, the trade seemed to 
have revived, so much so that horses were exported to India in large numbers 
and the Ruler of Aden levied heavy imposts on them. In a.p. 1325 Abdul 
Hasonali ruled over Aden. The yet to be known Battle of the Arrows was 
fought in A.D. 1387, and Imad Rabi marched on Aden when there was an earth- 
quake ; the famous Arab Lexicographer Ferozabadi visited the place, A.D. 1394, 
Badruddin rebelled and ransacked Aden treasure, A.D. 1399. About A.D. 1422 
we find that the trade of Aden improved considerably and the Emperor of 
China sent an Imperial Envoy to Aden with a letter and presents for the 
King of Aden to permit a commercial intercourse between the Chinese and 
the Arabs. These Chinese brought precious commodities such as rubies, 
amber etc, for sale m Aden. 








IIL—MODERN CYCLE 


Aden at a later stage passed into the hands of Imams and the most 
renowned of this line of rulers was Abdul Wahab bin Omer, who, in A.D. 1500, 
constructed an aqueduct to convey water from Bir Mahit into Aden. and 
built the Round Tank known to-day as Playfair Tank, situated outside the 
skirt of the other tanks. 





l. A marble slab describing this battle in Himyaritic inscription was found 
з Haines near the defunt Indian General Hospital at Crater in A.D. 
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All this time Aden had been an entrepót through which considerable 
merchandise such as franckinscense, alabaster, spikenard, spices, etc., passed on 
to India, China, Africa, Egypt and Syria. The discovery of the Cape Route 
in A.D. 1427, however, diminished its trade temporarily. Immediately after 
this discovery the Portugal Court became anxious to find a suitable port for 
its merchant ships and in A.D. 1513 Albuquerque arrived at Aden in command 
of a fleet ; but in spite of his scaling ladders, bucklers and awe-inspiring swords, 
failed to capture the stronghold. To wreak vengeance upon the enemy for the 
massacre of his soldiers, he plundered and burnt all the ships that were lying 
at anchor in the harbour of Sira Island. He was followed by Lopo Soarez, 
in A.D. 1516 ; but a stratagem of the Governor of Aden frustrated the plan of 
the Portugal Court for ever. The Turks and the Portuguese at this period 
were at daggers drawn for the supremacy of the Red Sea, and the Turks 
looked upon Aden as the best rendezvous and a commercial haven for the 
Turkish fleet. In A.D. 1538 the fleet of Suleiman the Magnificent, anchored 
in the harbour of Aden, and in order to avoid the fate meted out to the 
Portuguese Lopo Soarez, he decided to meet one trick by another. The 
Governor of the town was wheedled, and on boarding the Turkish war vessel 
hanged at the yard-arm. One hundred guns were landed and the place 
was fortified. The Turks ruled over Aden for more than one hundred years. 
But the commerce during their regime declined so much that when John 
Jourdain, William Revetts and Alexander Sharpey visited the place in A.D. 
1609, they found Aden in a ruined state and contained, according to them, 
more soldiers than merchants. The merchandise was iron, tin, lead and broad 
cloth. The Ascension, in which Sharpey and his companions travelled, was 
the first British ship to visit Aden. In the following year (A.D. 1610), Sir 
Henry Middleton visited Aden and was given the same treatment as was 
meted out to Sharpey.’ 

The Turkish maladministration in Aden, however, scared away all the 
traders from the town, and Aden fell into an insignificant port, forlom and 
deserted. Meanwhile many of the tribes revolted, compelling the Turks to 
evacuate Aden and Yemen. Mocha at this time took the place of Aden 
and acquired the position of a flourishing port of Yemen. On the departure 
of the Turks, Aden remained under the Imam of Yemen. 

In A.D. 1708 the French first visited Aden, and in A.D. 1762 the famous 
Danish traveller Carsten Niebuhr, visited it and found the trade a trifling 
one, "for," he says, "the sovereign is never at peace with his neighbours." 
The export of Aden then was coffee only. 

The first American ship to visit Aden was in A.D. 1804 in quest of some 
convenient place to raise it to a commercial importance ; but failed in their 
endeavour. They, however, bartered piece goods etc., for Coffee, gums, fran- 
kinscense, myrrh and skin 





1. Не was captured and sent in chains to Sanna. 
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IV.—THE BRITISH 


Perim was occupied by Colonel Murray in A.D. 1799, in order to pre- 
vent a junction between Napoleon and Tippoo Sultan; but owing to water 
difficulties it was abandoned in September the same year. Murray came to 
Aden and was given a generous reception by Sultan Ahmed, the Chief of 
Aden and Lahej. In A.D. 1802, a treaty of friendship and commerce was 
concluded with the Sultan of Aden and remained in force till A.D. 1827. In 
A.D. 1820, negotiations for the establishment of a coaling station in Aden were 
begun, and concluded in A.D. 1829, when some coal was landed оп Sira Island 
for S. S. Hugh Lindsay, the first British steamship built in India. Owing 
to labour difficulties, however, the idea was abandoned. An attempt was 
made to form Socotra Island as a coaling station but the scheme was not 


In A.D. 1837 (the year of accession of Queen Victoria), a ship Darya- 
e-Dowlat, flying the British ensign, was wrecked near Aden and was plun- 
dered by the subjects of the Sultan of Aden. The merchandise was found 
on sale in the markets of Aden at the time when Captain Haines 
for making investigations. The Sultan pleaded ignorance about the mis- 
adventure of the ship and the looting of her cargo. Captain Haines demanded 
a reparation of 12,000 dollars or the return of the entire property of the 
ship plundered by the Bedouins. The Sultan after a good deal of haggling 
agreed to restore two-thirds of the goods and executed a promissory note for 
the payment of the balance at twelve months’ sight. 

Meanwhile Commander Haines, succeeded in inducing the Sultan to cede 
Aden in return for an annual subsidy of 8,700 dollars: but at the last 
moment the Sultan failed to keep up his words and machinated to waylay 
the Commander. Thus Commander Haines was forced in A.D. 1838 to block- 
ade the town and threatened to bombard it if the Sultan failed to hand 
it over according to mutual agreement. Finding the Sultan nonchalant, Com- 
mander Haines attacked the place in A.D. 1839 and captured it on the 19th 
January of that year. Aden was the first town to be annexed to the British 

¥session in the reign of Qu Victoria, 

The British government built all the fortifications, and from A.D. 1839 
to A.D. 1857 several futile attempts were made by the Arabs to recapture the 
place. In A.D. 1857 Sheikh Othman was added, and in A.D. 1882 it was 
purchased by the British from the Sultan of Lahej. In A.D. 1868 Jabal Ishan, 
(Little Aden), was purchased from the Sultan of Lahej. Aden was declared 
a free port in A.D. 1850. Since then custom duties are levied only on salt, 
wines, spirits etc. | 

The tanks were cleaned in A.D. 1874 by the British at a cost of many 
lakhs of rupees. Several improvements in town building, roads, water sup- 
ply, sanitation, lighting, etc, have been made, 

During the Great War the Turks occupied Lahej on the 3rd July, 1915, 
and on the 5th July they captured Sheikh Othman ; but on the 21st of the 
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month they were expelled from Sheikh Othman to the confines of 
Lahej. On the 11th November 1918 the Armistice was signed and Lahej 
was evacuated by the Turks. This was the end of the Turkish rule in 
Yemen. 

For about 93 years Aden remained under the administration of the 
Government of Bombay, and on 1st April 1932 its control was transferred to 
the Government of India. On April 1937 it was handed over to the Colonial 


PART I. 
CHAPTERK I. 
SOME MYTHS 


Aden is the traditional site of the Garden of Eden, a distinction which 
is shared by Ceylon and Yemen. At a remote age, after the expulsion of 
Adam and Eve, Aden became the abode of Satan and his Jinn. 

Cain, after murdering his brother Abel, fled in fear of his father from 
India to Aden, choosing Sirah as his abode. He seems to have found Sirah 
dull, and Satan appearing before him, presented him with a lute and other 
musical instruments, with which he managed to keep himself amused.’ After 
the lapse of some time the common enemy of mankind appeared again and 
induced him to become an idolator. Cain and his progeny, therefore, became 
the first adorers of fire, and the first fire temple is said to have been erected 
by Cain in Aden. Cain lived in Aden for a considerable time and after 
his death was buried here. His last home can be seen to-day on the barren 
rim of the Aden crater, south of the Main Pass.? 

The Indians say Aden was the prison of the Sir, the name of a 
jinn with ten heads, one of which was that of the deer Dilaeser. This 
jinn used to dwell on Jebel Mandher, and disport himself on the sand of 
Holkat Bay.* 

According to the Hindu mythology, the well dug out in the heart of 
the Sira hill, and known as Bir Heramast, was excavated by a jinn named 
Hunweet. The cause which led to the accomplishment of this wonderful 
piece of engineering, was the frustration of the evil design of a powerful 
but disreputable giant, named Hedith, who stole the wife of Ram Hyder 
from the province of Oudh and flew with her through the air until he alighted 
on the summit of Sira Island. Hedith then wanted to change her form 


1, JONES & BADGER, Travels of Ludovico Di Varthena pp. 59-60, and an Arabic 
MS : entitled Ruk-er-Ruk, by Essa bin Lutf-Allah Sharfuddin. 

2. Price, Essay towards the History of Arabia, pp. 11-12. 

3. Burton, Unexplored Syria, Vol I. 

4. HUNTER, Statistical Account of Aden, p. 185 
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from that of human being to that of a jinn. This suggestion was strongly 
resented by the lady. Now Hunweet, the engineer, whose form was that ol 
an ape, was near by, and a witness to this wrangle. Pitying the lady, he 
tunnelled the whole passage from the city of Oojein (the capital of Bikrami, 
King of Malwa), under the sea until it terminated in the centre of Jebel 
Sira completing the whole thing in one night. Issuing from the passage, 
he found Hyder's wife sleeping under a thorn tree on the top of the hill 
and carried her home to her desolate husband.’ It is said that the well was 
80 terrible that no one dared to look into it. Vapour used to come out of it 
and round about it snakes disported. A long story follows which is omitted 
owing to its length. It is also related in an Arabic manuscript? that the 
well existed there up to a comparatively recent period, from the bottom of 
which flames used to issue, and that the end of a rope, let down by way of 
experiment in the presence of many witnesses, was found to be burnt on 
being drawn up. There is nothing improbable in this story for the Penin- 
sula of Aden is undoubtedly of volcanic origin and the same igneous agency 
still occasionally manifests itself among the Zebair islands in the Red Sea, 
and the opposite coast of Africa. 

According to the tradition fire will be emitted from the Sira of Aden on 
the Day of Resurrection and drive the people of Aden to the place of judg- 
ment. Maulana Hason Nizami, a sage of India, interprets the word fire 
as if it meant “ Railway,” and fixed Aden as the place of starting. The 
line would extend to Syria via Yemen, and would be used for carrying the 
people to the place of judgment which is to be Syria.* 

There is some diversity amongst historians about the naming of this 
town. Some say Aden was so called because the founder named it after his 
son, whose name was also " Adam", a descendant from the tribe of 'Ad. It 
is likewise held that the first man who was imprisoned* in it bore the name 
‘Aden. Ibn Mujawir says, that as formerly Aden contained an iron mine 
(Medan), people in course of time corrupted the original word into Aden by 
decapitating the letter ' M'. CHESNEY?* is of opinion that this, once celebrated 
ommercial kingdom, was f by Aden-bin-Senan 

Whoever might have been the founder, the site was happily selected, and 
well-calculated, by its imposing appearance, not only to display the splendour 
of its edifices, but also uniting a strength with ornament to sustain the char- 
acter which it subsequently bore as the port and bulwark of Arabia Felix? 





USE CHR SHEER Айран! of A HUNTER, Statistical Account of Aden, p. 186. 
2. In the possession of the author entitled: Tarikh Tha ghr A 1 
of the Valley of Aden), by Kadi Aboo Abdalla bin Ahmed MOLISE iac 
3. Mohamed AE El-Keysani in HUNTER's Account, p. 186. 
4 Hasox N itab-el-Amr, (Urdu edition), published several ves 
fore the inception of the Aden Railway. several years be- 
5. Aden was a prison of the Pharoahs, but it ceased to he ! the 
Fatimitea. d to be so under the 
6. CHESNEY, Expedilion to the Euphrates and Tigris, Vol. 1. 
7. WELLSTED, Travels in Arabia, Vol. ii. p. 384 ' { 
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A FEW LEGENDS 


Since the early stages of civilization, from the days of 'Ad, Thamud, 
Jadis and Tasm, to the present day, Aden has been one of the main con- 
necting links in the chain of commerce between East and West. The aim 
of this paper is to give a picture however uate of the ancient splen- 
dour of Aden, and the account would be incomplete if glimpses of its ancient 
fame are not visualised. 

Amongst the ancient Arabs, who cruised the sea and built monumental 
works in Aden and its vicinity, were the * Adites or the peoples of "Ad, who 
were image-worshippers. They are said to have been gigantic in structure, 
and stature and full of vanity. They lived in Hadramaut, the province adjoin- 
ing Yemen, and according to tradition were the settlers of the great desert 
Al-Akhaf or Rub-el-Khali (the Solitary Quarter). Shedad, the son of "Ad is 
said to have performed many fabulous exploits; but we have room to men- 
tion only one of them—the erection of the magnificent city in the desert of 
Aden, begun by his father. This city 1s said to have been built in the vici- 
nity of Aden near the village of Imad. It was adorned with sumptuous 
palaces and delightful gardens in imitation of the celestial paradise, and to 
inspire his subjects with a superstitious veneration for him as a god. This 
superb structure, we are told, was built with bricks of gold and silver alter- 
nately disposed. The roof was of gold inlaid with precious stones and pearls. 
The trees and shrubs were of the same precious materials. The fruits and 
flowers were rubies, and on the branches were perched birds of similar metals, 
the hollow parts of which were loaded with every species of the richest per- 
fumes, so that every breeze that blew came charged with fragrance from the 
bills of these golden images. To this paradise he gave the name of Arem! 
But divine wrath fell on Shedad on account of his pride and impiety, ere 
he could step in to see the grandeur of his paradise on earth. 

And, if this tale of Shedad's city be disbelieved, some of the descendants of 
this extinct race still inhabit Mount Shamsham in Aden in the form of apes ! 
It is said that the prophet Houd was sent to reclaim the tribe of 'Ad, and 
the people of Mahra in Socotra are descendants from the remnant of the 
Adites. Once a man named Kolabeh, while seeking for camels came upon 
the beautiful garden or Jrem-Dhatul-Imad. Не found and brought away a 
priceless jewel which came into the possession of the first Omayyad Khalif 
Nourrejaht. Those who embraced Islam by the preaching of the prophet 
Hound were spared, but the rest were either suffocated by a stifling wind 
or survived in the form of apes.* 

It is just possible that a certain gentleman of Aden found kerosene in 
the vicinity of Shedad's paradise. But a jinn was the keeper of the source 


1. CHRICHTON, History of Arabia, pp. 90-91. 
2. BENTS, Southern Arabia, p. 131 
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of this precious fluid, and as he required a human sacrifice, the prospector 
was obliged to abandon his project. This exploration in Aden is a twentieth 
century fable and the story of The Jinn and the Oil, is current up to 
the present day. Since these jinns are not willing to give up the pursuit 
of Adenites, even in an age when science makes us soar on metallic wings 
to the borders of heaven, and a voice from the other end of the world rides 
on ethereal chargers to give us the latest news, the legends of Shedad may 
not be denounced as absurd. 


CHAPTER III. 
ANCIENT ADEN 


l. VERDANT ADEN 


Long before the dawn of history and preceding the great upheaval ol 
the volcano now extinct, Aden must have been a verdant place full of blos- 
soming trees, with the eye-soothing carpet of grass covering the length and 
breadth of the present gaunt, lava-cow hills. 

Sir Henry JOHNSTON says : " This region of South-western and Southern 
Arabia ten to fifteen thousand years ago, was probably an even better favour- 
ed province than it is at the present day, when it still bears the Roman desig- 
nation of Arabia Felix—so much of the rest of this gaunt, lava-covered and 
sand-strewn peninsula being decidedly ‘infelix’. It has high mountains, a 
certain degree of rainfall on them and was anciently clothed in rich forests 
before the camels and goats and sheep of Neolithic and Bronze Age men 
nibbled away much of this verdure. Above all there grew trees oozing with 
delicious scented resins or gums," 

Aden must also have been in the same flourishing condition as that 
which we find Sir Henry JOHNSTON describing in the case of Ancient Yemen, 
although Dr. ANDERSON tells us that the growth of Aden resembles that 
Arabia Patrea, of which it is evidently the extension, yet it is queer how Yemen 
should be between Arabia Patres, and Aden, when the latter is supposed 
to be a part and parcel of Arabic Patrea. We really doubt very much and 
are inclined to believe, that this " Cindrella of the East as Colonel JACOB 


dubs Aden, must have been an integral part of Yemen, before nature robbed 
her ancient beauty.* | 


Even upto the 17th century Aden was so green and its valleys studded 


with small trees and shrubs, producing beautiful flowers, that it was no un- 
common circumstance for the inhabitants of Sheikh Othman,’ to send their 


1, Sir H. H. JOHNSTON, Africa. 


2. BURTON, Gold Mines of the Midian, p. 284, & Апбызбй, ae: 
J. P. B. S, Vol. V nderson, Florula Adenensis, 


3. A town about 9 miles from Aden proper 
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goats and camels to find pasturage amongst the valleys on the west side of 
the peninsula when none was procurable in their own district! How far 
Sir Henry JOHNSTON's description of ancient Yemen is applicable to our 
infernal " Coal Hole," an appellation given to Aden by Sir R. BURTON, is 
left to the judgment of the rea But whatever little vegetation we have 
at present that might before long disappear like the primitive dodo on 
account of climatic changes of Aden, is the remnant of what was been left by 
the havoc of volcanic eruption described in the following chapter. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ANCIENT ADEN 
2. THE ERUPTION OF THE ADEN VOLCANO 


In the course of time the never ceasing work of nature wrought an entire 
change in the shape and structure of Aden. After years of inactivity the 
Aden volcano might have suddenly belched forth torrents of liquid lava and 
blown up pieces of rock to distant places several miles around Aden ; and most 
probably the islets dotting the sea from Maalla harbour upto Little Aden, 
are the result of the havoc played by the volcano. VALENTIA remarks that 
the rocky peninsula on which Aden 1s situated resembles the fragment of a 
volcano, the crater of which is covered by the sea.* But this upheaval must 
have taken place thousands of years before the destruction of Pompeii. 


The configuration and construction of the volcanic walls of the crater 
in which the town of Aden is situated, are highest toward the south and east : 
but as the ridges of lava all radiate from the crater in these directions, the 
lower part of the lip of the volcanic cone must have been where the rocks 
are now highest; and some violent disruption must have subsequently over- 
thrown the sides of the cone toward the north and east which were originally 
the most lofty, and at the same time the weakest, as no floods of lava have 
issued forth from them to serve as supports and buttresses to their walls 
The islet of Sirah, to the east of the town, is only a large fragment of the 
eastern side of the cone. The volcano must have been submarine in its ori- 
ginal outburst, as the stratification around the peninsula and the elevation 
of limestone masses, even to the highest parts of mount Shamsham, satis- 
factorily show. The whole peninsula must have been raised from the waters 
like some of the islands of the Red Sea. Shells, such as are now procurable on 
the shore, are found near the summits of some of its peaks. That the volcano 
was active in the present geological era, there can be little doubt: but it 
have been long quiescent before it was chosen as the site of a commer 

emporium.  Abulfeda speaks of a report having come from M 





l. PLAYFAIR, History of Arabia Felix or Yemen, p. 6 
2. Viscount G. VALENTIA, Voyages and Travels, Vol ii. p. 88. 
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fire having been seen bursting forth near Aden, and from the adjacent moun- 
tains in A.D. 1253. It was particularly brilliant by night, he says, and sent up 
large columns of smoke. This notice is however too general and refers to 
too evanescent phenomena to warrant any conclusion about the late volcanic 
action in the locality.* Dr. BuisT is also of opinion that Aden had clearly 
been submerged and elevated again from the water since the latest period of 
its activity. Up to the altitude of 500 feet it is thickly strewn with sea-shells 
mixed with scoriae and volcanic ashes, and in the bottom of the crater and all 
around the margins of the peninsula are masses of shells and gravel, the 
same as now prevail in sea around and exactly similar to those in the raised 
reaches of India and of Suez.* 


CHAPTER V. 
ANCIENT ADEN 
3. THE EXTINCTION OF THE ADEN VOLCANO 


We now proceed to explain, on the authority of oriental legend, how the 
volcano of Aden was extinguished. In an Arabic manuscript entitled Tarik 
Taghr 'Aden, ie. The History of the Valley of Aden, by the learned and 
devout Kazi Aboo-Abdulla bin Ahmed Muhrim, we find that formerly from 
Kulzum* to Aden and beyond the mountains of Socotra, all was dry land, 
there was no sea and no outlet; but when Dulkarnain* in his voyage round 
the world came here, he opened a gulf wherein the sea flowed until it was 
arrested near the mountains of Bab-el-Mandeb, whereby Aden was engulfed 
by water and nothing was visible except the tops of the mountains jutting up 
into peaks. Then Dulkarmain cut a passage through Bab-el-Mandeb where- 
by the water rushed in and filled the whole of El-Kulzum, When the rush 
was over Aden rose up and the land about it was drained in the direction 


TaD AGAR Aaa Кү? = 
2. WILSON, Lands of the Bible, Vol. i, p. 
3. Dr. Buisr, Physical Geography of the Red Sea, pp. 11-12. 

4. This is the Red Sea and not ‘Gulf of Seuz,' as Bancer puts it in hi 
notes to the Travels of. Ludovico Di Varthema, p. 58, Ibn Ib NE 
5. Professor J. Stanley GARDINER, describes the new discoveries which | 

the Ей FE expedi tion 1 have 
been made by the " John Murray" expedition, under Colonel Seymour SEWELL 
thus : “ Gondwanland belonged to the reptilian period, and was the home, no doubt 
of monstrous scaly reptiles. ...The 10,000-ft. high ridge, which runs south-west to- 
wards Socotra, was obviously a continuation of the Aravulli range (in Ajmere, India) 
fied with Alexander of Macedon. He pushed his conquest to s Er a 
of the earth, vanquished nations of colossal stature, and subdued towia whose well 
and towers were of brass and copper, so brilliant, that the inhabitants were ob- 
liged to wear masks to protect them from total blindness CHRICHTON Arabia. 
Vol. i. p. 110. aoi cs 
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of Ash-Sham(Syria). Kazi Muhrim most probably copied this portion of 
his narrative from Ibn-el-Mojawars work entitled Tarikh-el-Mustabsir, in 
which we find a further account of the opening of Bab-el-Mandeb. This 
author writes :— 


"From the Red Sea to Aden and beyond Jabel Socotra was one united ex- 
panse of land...." and proceeds to narrate what has already been described 
above, adding : " We have proofs of that.—Firstly it is known that the marks 
which the and the waves have left remain visible on the summits of Jebel 
el-Kar and on the mountain on which is the fort of Takar and Jabel Akhdar. 
And the second proof is that Shedad bin 'Ad did not build his Irem Dnat- 
el-Imad except between Lahej and the Gulf on one side, and Mawya which 
is on the road to Mafalis on the other, and that side which is toward Jabel 
Dareena is desert." This shows that the hills were under water and pushed 
up by the pressure of the cooling surface of the earth, and the geological 
aspect of Aden shows that the waves did wash the summits of its hills as 
described by Arab chroniclers. Besides, Wells's well-known work Outlines of 
History, and the recent Murray Expedition, throw sufficient light in regard 
to the physico-geographical condition of Aden during the Pluvial or Lacustrum 
Ages. Wells says that the Persian Gulf extended very far to the north of its 
present head, and combined with the Syrian desert to cut off the Semitic 
peoples from the eastern areas, while on the other hand the south of Arabia, 
much more fertile than it now, may have reached across what is now the 
Gulf of Aden towards Abyssinia and Somaliland. The Mediterranean and 
Red Sea were probably still joined at Suez. Whatever truth there may be 
in the allegorical details of this account, it seems reasonable to conclude that 
Aden in pre-historic times was joined to Africa, and that the sea which now 
separates the two continents was formed by the opening of Bab-el-Mandeb. , 
In this we are supported by the theory of Seymour SEWELL, the Leader of 
the Murray Expedition, who thinks that this hypothetical land, known as 
Lemuria or Gondwana, lying sunk below the mysterious waters of the Indian 
Ocean, once linked the Indian and African shores of the Arabian Sea, pro- 
bably in remote ages long before Man made his first appearance. Logi 
deductions arising out of increased scientific knowledge have all tended to 
confirm this supposition. Similar fauna have been found on either side of 
the Arabian Sea.’ 








(To be continued). 


l. HuNTER, Statistical Account of Aden, pp. 183-184. 

2. WELLS, Outlines of History, Vol i, p. 91. 

3. “A Lost Continent,” in the Times of India, Aug. 19, 1938, & “ The. Sub- 
merged Continent,” in the Illustrated Weekly of India—July 29, 1934. 





THE INTERPRETATION OF YASNA HA X. 
HOM YASHT 
By 
ERVAD MANECK. F. KANGA. 


(1) Hereafter from here fly away the daévas and the confréres of the 
daévas. May the good Sraosha' stay (here)! Мау Ashi Vanguhi* stay 
here! May Ashi Vanguhi entertain delight here in this house which is of 
Ahura and of asha-increasing? Haoma. 


(2) In the first pressing I praise thee with the word, O wise one ! 
when the sprout is caused to be held. In the second* pressing I praise thee 
with the word, O Intelligent One! when I strike (thee) down with manly 

(3) I praise the cloud and the rain which both make thy * kehrp '* 
increase on the tops of mountains where thou, O Haoma ! hast grown up. 


(4) I praise thy mother, the revolving, broad, bountiful earth, whose 
impulse for production is energetic, O Righteous Haoma ! I praise the earth 
where" thou growest sweet-smelling and brave in the fields :* and as the good 
shrub of Mazda,* O Haoma ! thou art grown up on the mountains. 


(5) And mayest thou flourish everywhere. Evidently thou art the 
fountain of righteousness. Increase thou with my word in every root, in 
every off-shoot and in every twig. 


(6) Haoma grows up when praised. The man who thus praises him 
becomes more victorious. O Haoma! even the most insignificant prepara- 


l. Sraosha. lit. obedience, the obeying or carrying out of the Law of Righteous- 
ness which is Law of Ahura. Two Yasts were composed in honour of Sraosha ; one 
is Sraosha Yast Hadhokht and the other Sraosha Yast Vadi i.e. the Greater Sraosha 
Yast. The latter is wrongly called Yagt-i-si-shab or Fast of the three nights Ervad 
DHABHAR reads "Sarosh Yast i sar shab" and translates " Sraosha Yast (to be 
recited) at the beginning of the night." I propose to read thus - Srög yast dér sap." 
I read dër (= long) instead of “ sar" as read by DHABHAR. a 

2. lit. the Best Holiness. As a proper name it indicates the incarnation of 
Piety and the resulting blessings. The word Ashi. lit. means “ lot, merit, reward." 

3. Pahlavi version is ahrar-zük ie. of holy origin. Skt. version translates 
'muktijanani' ie. having salvation as mother 

4. lit. meaning D 

5. kehrpa. ' celestial body ' as distinguished from tanu-material body. 

6. Pahl. version correctly translates ‘kw.’ better yathra. | 

7. av. "Carünem. acc. ої place. BARTHOLOME (AirWb. 581) ys 
Pahlavi version kartär (= doer) for av. caranem is influenced by the i Rasen 
of the av. word. de 

8. Av. Mazda. lit. Omniscient. The Pahlavi version 
‘mas’ meaning ‘ great. 








curiously renders it by 
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tion of the Haoma-Juice, O Haoma, even the most insignificant praise, even 
the most insignificant drinking (each) is a thousand-fold smiting of the 
daevas. 

(7) Contamination created by (the daévas) at once disappears from 
this house where he really deposits, where one assuredly praises the origin of 
Haoma having-healing-properties. (He reveals) health and healing-virtues 
to his family as well as to his residence. 


(8) For, all other intoxications are connected with Anger, of infuriate 
spear, but that which is the intoxication of Haoma is connected with righteous- 
ness and delight." The intoxication of Haoma makes the man active when 
he adopts® Haoma as a young son. In-a-great-measure Haoma produces 
health for their bodies 


(9) O Haoma, grant me healing-virtues through which thou art the 
giver-of-health. O Haoma, grant me victoriousness through which thou art 
the killer with victory. I shall become thy friend and praiser, (for) the 
Creator Ahura Mazda declared the friend and praiser better than the Bes 

(10) The well-working Lord has created thee active and wise. The 
Bountiful Lord has established thee in the Mount Hara Baraza agile and wise. 


(11) Then from here the holy birds instructed (on this point) carried 
thee away in different directions, to the Mounts Ishkata? Upairi-Saéna* to 
the peaks (called) Staré-sira, to away—from the hollow precipice—to the 
precipices roundabout, to the white gleaming mountain. 


(12) Then in these mountains thou growest in various kinds, O Sweet,* 
golden-coloured Haoma! Thou hast been connected’ with health through 
the delight of good thoughts. Then deviate me from this slandering thought, 
then turn me away from such plot after plot which stands as wicked utterance. 

(13) Obeisance (be) unto Haoma who makes a poor man equally high- 
minded as the richest one. Homage (be) unto Haoma who makest a poor 
man equally high-minded when he reaches the aim* of his desire. O golden 








1. Compare Ashi yasht. § 5. 

2. Pahlavi version explains the word by “ take care оѓ". 

3. Ау. ishkata in pl. means ‘а mountain-range’ and in sing. ‘a rock.’ BARTH. 
AirWb. 376. WINDISCHMANN and Jusri take it in the sense of "ravine" . 

d. Name of the mountain range; lit. meaning " surpassing (the height of the 
flight of) an eagle.” 31778. 398. 

з. The white gleaming mountains are, according to the opinion of Prof 
BARTHOLOMAE, perhaps the Western Hindikiish and Ghoraband, north of Kabul. 
vide. AirWb. 398, 1599. | 

6. lit. meaning ' having milk, juicy, savoury.' 

7. Perfect 3rd pers. pl. active from V rath, to stick to, to be attached to. 

8. Vaödhya, locative sing. ‘reaching attainment.’ It is curiously translated 
into Pahlavi Version " mánpatan münpat." i.e, chief of the heads of the families 
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Haoma! thou makest him who verily takes a share’ in the Haoma-juice 
mixed with Jivam, rich in men, very holy and very intelligent. 


(14) Mayest thou not go away from me enjoying at will? like a bull 
banner. Let go forth? inspired with thee and reach them whose activity 
is energetic. O righteous, asha-increasing Haoma I dedicate to thee this 
body which appears beautiful to me 

(15) 1 throw away the insufficiency’ (in the offerings for Haoma) of 
wicked women, deprived of understanding, who intend to deceive the 
‘Sthravan "® and the Haoma, and who having deceived (them) disappears. 
He gives neither a religious teacher as son nor the possession of excellent son 
to her, who sits down to eat the sacred cake’ (consecrated in the honour) 
of Haoma 


(16) Of the five I am, of the five I am not : I belong to good thought, 
I do not belong to wicked thought ; I belong to good word, I do not belong to 
wicked utterance ; I belong to good action, I do not belong to wicked action ; 
I belong to obedience, I do not belong to disobedience; I belong to the 
righteous, I do not belong to the wicked even up to the time when in the end 
the decisive battle of the Two Spirits shall take place. 


(17) Thereupon spoke Zarathushtra : *Obeisance (be) unto Haoma 
created-by-Mazdä ; good is Haoma, created-by-Mazdä. Homage (be) unto 
Haoma ! I praise all Haomas : (those) which are on the tops of the moun 
tains, those which are in the depths of the valleys, and also those whose keep- 
ing in captivity are in the fetters of women. I pour thee down from the silver 
saucer to the golden one; I do not pour thee down on the ground as thou 
art precious in value. 

(18) These are, O Haoma! thy Gathas,’ these are (thy) laudations, 
these are (thy) teachings, these are the rightly spoken words, health-bringing, 
victorious, bringing-opposition-to-enemies and health-giving. 

(19) These indeed (are) for me. May they proceed further inspire 
with thee, may they go swiftly inspired with thee ; they drive quickly inspired 
with thee. Being victorious he praises (Haoma) along with this hymn 
worthy to be sung. 








PE e e ч. 
1. BARTHOLOMAE takes the word in the double sense ‘to 

well as кк кш ст icd di gsi rs 
2. BARTHOLOMAE takes sita as adjective nom. pl. from dsif. “ enjoying.” 

AirWb. 334 = 
3. Imperative 3rd person pl from vay, to go with fra-prefix. 
4. Past. participle passive. from V và to be wanting, to fail used as a noun 
5. Meaning ° priest.’ See Vendidad Ch. XVIII. for the definition of the word. 
6. lit, meaning “share, part.” then sacred bread used in yasna and other 


ceremonies. 
7. Songs from vgö- to sing. Psalms of Zarathushtra, 
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(20) Homage unto the cattle! Obeisance unto the cattle! Word unto 
the cattle ! Victory unto the cattle! Food unto the cattle! Clothing unto the 
cattle ! Agriculture unto the cattle! Fatten her for our food. 


(21) We revere the golden, exalted Haoma. We revere Haoma. the 
renovator, bringing-prosperity-to-the-world. We revere Haoma, warding-off- 
death. We revere all Haomas.* We worship here the Holiness and the 
Fravashi of the Holy Zarathushtra Spitama. 


(That person) among the existing ones of whom Ahura Mazda. in con- 
sonance with the Divine Immutable Law, knows (that he is verily better in 
acts of worship (and those women) too of whom (Ahura Mazdà knows 
likewise )—(all such) both men and women do we revere? 


1. Compare. yast Varharan. Karda 20; also yasna Ha XVIII. 5. 

2. Yenghé Hatam is one of the three holiest prayers of Avesta, and is ге. 
garded by GELDNER as a later imitation of yasna Ha LI 22. yasna Hà XXI is a 
commentary on this prayer. | 





'GM-SKÓ versus "GM-SKHÖ 


By 
C. R. SANKARAN 


Elsewhere’ I maintained that the proto Indo-European reconstruction 
*GM-SKHO as the antecedent for the sanskrit Gáccha-mi is an improvement 
over the reconstruction “GM-SKO, for the former easily dispenses with the 
postulation of the change of f$ into cch in primitive Aryan (which is question- 
able) and also it more easily and conveniently explains the presence of palatal 
voiceless aspirate stop phoneme ch in Sanskrit gdcchati. 


Attention must be drawn to the fact that an independent and striking 
proof for the existence of the palatal guttural stop phoneme series in the 
proto Indo-European speech is fumished by E. H. STURTEVANT in his excellent 
article “ Gutturals in Hittite and Indo-European " who points out since 
Hittite shows k for Indo-European £, g, and gh, there can be no further doubt 
that these were stops in the proto Indo-European speech, “ Otherwise we 
shall have to assume either that $ became & independently in Hittite and in the 
centum group of Indo-European or that Indo-Hittite k > Indo-European &> 
Latin &, Either hypothesis is too improbable for serious consideration.” 

It must also be clearly borne in mind that in the entire satem-group only 
voiceless non-aspirate as well as aspirate palatal guttural stop phonemes £ and 
kh developed into palatal sibilants. Although in Iranian and Balto-slavic 
languages, we have good reasons to believe that the voiced non-aspirate as 
well as aspirate palatal guttural stop phonemes were changed into sibilants, 
yet in Sanskrit 2 and gh came to be represented by j and h remaining thus in 
an intermediate stage of development. One is likely to confuse these with the 
secondary palatalization j and A of ¢ and gh." 





1. Journal of Oriental Research, Madras. Volume IX, Part Ill, pages 270-2. 

=. For the earlier proofs, ses HERMANN, "ÜBER das Rekonstruieren “in Kuhn's Zeits- 
chrift für vergleichende sprachforshung, Volume 41, pages 38-46 (1907) and Leonard 
BLOOMFIELD," Indo-European Palatals in Sanskrit” in American. Journal of Philology 
Volume 32 (1911), pages 36-57. 

3. Cf. E H. STURTEVANT, Language, Volume VI (1930) page 223. “ Indo Hittite is 
the inferred common source of Indo-European and Hittite.” See alen E. H. STURTEVANT 
“Can Hittite h be derived from Indo-Hittite 2?” page 151£n.8. Language Volume VI 
1930. 

4. Primitive [Indo-European labio-velars "gi" and "geh, "Sk 
double origin though the difference in origin discloses itself vus s à आ ui 


combinations". Cf. Carl DARLING BUCK, Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin 
page 125, section 144. ИР 
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The x of the labio-velar as in gumskheti,! old Indian gäcchati should 
have originally been syllabic in Indo-Hittite according to E. H. STURTEVANT 
(see his article quoted before, page 228) before another consonant, and in the 
proto Indo-European speech should have combined with the preceding guttural 
to form the labio-velar (see also E. H.STURTEVANT, A Comparative Grammar 
of the Hittite Language, William Dwight Whitney Linguistic Series, Pub- 
lished by the Linguistic Society of America 1933, page 67. Compare also 
Walter Petersen, " Vowel Assimilation in Hittite” in the Journal of ihe 
American Oriental Society, Volume 54, page 163 footnote 5)". 


I wish to say now that I am more than ever convinced that my hypothe- 
sis is a definite improvement over the earlier one, mine being, that the proto 
Indo-European s&h in *"gm-skho became skh > SX’ > ärs which was 
then simplified to fs’ written cch and pronounced as a prolonged ?’ plus a deci- 
dedly spirant glide, compare facchivah in later times from tatš'ivah, but tacca 
pronunced £af-a (with much slighter glide) and written without the h, from 
lat-- ca—the c in ca being f with a slight glide,” for there is another evidence 
that I have quite unexpectedly come across, which I propose to give here and 
incidentally advance a new hypothesis concerning the combination of dental 
sibilant and voiceless guttural stop phonemes in Greek, especially in such 
morphemes like the suffix skho or — sko. 

It has been already shown that the antecedent of the Sanskrit chindd-mi 
in the Indo-European has been assumed to be * skhait - skhaid whence 
Greek skhid—Latin scid—Lithuanian skid—OHG. scizan and sceidan and 
scitan. Baltic skiedziu' (see Josef Zubaty, “ Die altindische iennis aspirate 








l. K. BRUGMANN, Grundriss der Vergleichenden Grammatik der Indogermanischen 
sprachen, Sträsburg, second edition, 1897-1911. I. L Section 437 gives the theoretical 
reconstruction as "gyen-ske-li. Also see MEILLET Introduction à l'étude comparative des 
langues Indo-Européennes, 4th edition Paris, 1915, page 197. Suffix —" ske—Greek—1st 
person sing. active ski Latin—scó—sku; Sanskrit ccha—Zend—sa—Skr. gacchai Zend 
Jasaiti Gr. bdsko Sanskrit icchdti Zend isaiti 

See also Holger Pedersen, " Das Indogermanische & im slavischen ", Indogermanische 
Forschungen, Volume V (1895) page 71. 

26. sk and sgh) = sl. sand zlith. sz and’. Old slavonian iskafi Skr. schön Lith. 
Jészhau je ssháti. 

2. Hittite usually presents Aw where IE gives evidence for a labio-velar before a 
vowel, СЁ. Е. Н. STURTEVANT, A Comparative Grammar of the Hittite Language 
William Dwight Whitney Linguistic Series. Published by the Linguistic Society of 
America, University of Pennsylvania, Philodelphia 1933, page 67. 

4, See L. BLOOMFIELD, “ Indo-European palatals in Sanskrit", American Journal 
of Philology, Volume 32 (1911), page 44 and footnote 1, 

4. Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, Volume IX, part III, page 271. Karl 
BRUGMANN, " Der Prateritale Bildungstypus " in Indo-Germanische Forschungen, Volume 6 
(1896) page 92. And also compare Grundriss I, 1 section 599, page 548 1, 2, section 
701 page 630. Cf. also James Wilson PouLtney, The Distribution of the Nasal infixing 
Presents. Language, Volume 13, page 165. According to James Wilson POULTNEY 
Sanskrit chinaiti, Latin scindo, and the Greek noun skhindalmds give good evidence 
for the existence in IE of a nasalized root-form squind—, trom which must have been 
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palatalis" Kuhn's Zeitschrift XXXI (1292), page 13). Greek sheddnnumi, 
Avestan scirdayeiti, skenda, Lithuanian skedziu skésti. The assumption that 
in the theoretical reconstruction, here, there was a voiceless guttural aspirate 
stop phoneme, has been made, because otherwise there would be a clash 
with Grimm's Law of Germanic sound-shift. 


But one thing is to be noted here. In the Greek forms skhide and 
skhizo, we find the accent immediately after the voiceless guttural aspirate 
stop phoneme’. On the other hand, in básko, Sanskrit ga'cchü-mi, the 
accent is before the combination of the two phonemes—dental sibilant plus 
voiceless guttural non-aspirale slop. . Similarly we find in the following 
nstances too that the accent invariably precedes the combination of these 
two phonemes. 
arésko, ehurisko (beside future ehuré-sb). In the reduplicated gigmosko 
diddsk@ from *didakskö diskos Írom * dikskos (cf. didakhe) eisk from 
"wewiksko ldsko from " laksko' ar-arí-sko. 











made a present stem of meaning and aspect similar to that of Sanskrit bhindtti, Vide 
lbid page 173. 

Cf. "Skr. chidráó —" déchiré, fendu" Gr. skhidanó—pous "aux pieds déchirés 
(pour la forme des suffixes, cf. rifrd—lipards)' gr. shards, skierds  atteste 
"bigar auquel sadjoint. quoique avec vocalisme différent, v. S|. seni.’ E. BENVENISTE 
origines de la formation des noms en Indo-Ewropéen | Paris 1935 р. 14. 

1. Compare, Carl Darling Buck, Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin, sec" 
tion 38, page 35. | 

2. 'Ben-'gné "Qnü—Greek gi-gnüsko Latin gmüsco mosca. 

Karl BRUGMANN, Grundriss. I, i; Strassburg (1897) sec. 600. 

4. lbid, Section 707, page 637. K. BRUGMANN.,I, ii, Sec. 744, Page 660. 

4. Joseph WRIGHT, Comparative Grammar of the Greek Language, Oxford University 
Press, (1912), section 186, page 97. K. BRUGMANN, Ibid. р | 

see C.D. Buck, Comparative Grammar of Greek and Таб Chicage-Illinois, 1933 
page 263, section 362, and also page 153, section 206 5 Sr Pn | 

Cp. also misgd from "'mig-sko? 

But there seems to be an apparent exception in pds-kh {irom "taths here 
instead of the voiceless guttural non-aspirate phoneme we find an ee зуу: 
But a ng гете d convince us that it is the law of compensation that 
operates here, for the loss original dental voiceless aspirat phoneme onen 
th (in "patkskö) by dissimilation. ER er 

See C. D. Воск, Ibid, Section 206, page 152. This er: primiti G "bat | 
D rks TE * until: : tive Greek hesko 

See Wright, Comp. Gr. of Greek Language Section 109, P. gà. 

Baskaind is a later formation after analogy with onomain’d etc 
bikane) CE j WRIGHT. Comp Gr. of Grech. Becerra it with the accent in 

| j HT, Comp. Gr. of Greek, Section 490 pac ба 
665 : hisk. ! page 300. Compare also 

See the following diminutives also | 
anihrüpískos, despotiskos meamiskos, cikishos, faidishos koiriskos, aspidiskz, oikiskē E 
paidiske, hudriské Vide j. Wright, loc. cil. Section 253. Pagel25, — 
boskós, askós, phlmaskós and skélon and masculine stoliés oxytone with original accent 
are some other exceptions. See J. P. PUSTGATE, "On Ancient Greek Accentuation.” 
Proceedings of the British Academy 1926. Volume XI. Page 20. But as against these, 
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(Cf. ari-bhmós—) haliskomai, sterisko. We find the sufix—skö as a 
secondary addition to a stem ending in a long vowel fhneskd, {Doric 
thndsko) mimnesko, throska'. “ A few have inchoative meaning, as gerdsko 
` grow old. *hébdska" * grow young’ but this force never became dominant 
as in the corresponding Latin presents in—scé. An offshoot of this class, 
with a specialised use which must have started in some particular forms 
like phdskon from phdsko, is ted by the Ionic iterative imperfects 
and aorists like phetigeskon, phiigeskon.’”" 

iskö from "wik-skö. But in misgó from *mik-sko, —g— for -k is 
after the analogy of migmimi, emigen Cp. Latin mis-ceo' béska, gerdskot 
blöskö throskd amblisko®, 
see the following glankiskos, lewkiskos, lukhuiskos tragiskos from irágos, passalishos 
from pdssalos, meniskos ‘crescent’ from men: ' moon‘, oinískos * poor wine’, as we say 
‘small beer’. In the following three, the specializing of the original meaning alone 
is apparent and it is not possible to discover the diminutive signification. It may 
be that the original diminutive sense might have faded away as in obeli-kos for obelós in 
the sense of ‘spit-shaped pillar" sphtkishos from sphes, sthiniskos and [émiskas. 

[See Walter PETERSEN'S "Greek diminutives in—ion, a Study in Semantics” 1910. 
Sections 217 and 344, Vide also J. P. POSTGATE of. cil. page 21.] 

l. Cf. fhrüsko Ionic klciskd, khreiskomai. See J. WRIGHT, Comp. Gr. of the 
Gk. Language. Section 470. P. 290, 

2. C.D. BUCK op. cif. p. 264. 

3. CE WRIGHT, Comp. Gr. of Gh. Section 470. P. 290 

4. Seeibd. Section 458. P. 281. 

5. e-skéda-sa isan exception. The dactylic oxytona ending in aigoboskos is also an 
exception [Cp. aiskhroldgos WRIGHT op. cit. Section 32. P. 14.] skör too is an exception, 
but it is so because all the monosyllabic neuters of the third declension offer the circum- 
flex if the radical vowel is long or a dipthong «e.g. Kir, fir. Vide JERZY KURYLOWICTEZ 
“On the Development of the Greek Intonation". Language Volume VIII (1932) p. 204, 

Contrast it with isk his. 

Vide. Jerzy KURYLOWICTZ, “Оп the Development of the Greek Intonation.” 
Language. Volume VIII 1932. P. 205. 

Fide. “Formation pareille pour iskhi osphns thématisé en iskAfon 

Emile BENVENISTE, Origines de la formalion des Noms en. Indo-Européen 1. Paris 
1935, Page 7. 

Compare also Gr. skor gen ska'ós "ordure"; formes exclusivement g — f = 
dans Skr. (apa—ave—) skara—, lat muscerdc, sucerda "crotte de rat, de pore“, 
v. norr. Skarn арз. Scearn " fumier "1. 

E. Benveniste, ibid. p. 9. 

Again in the case of  aískhistos—istos - (Skr.is!ha. ^ Gothista- from IE 
*"— islo—,—is— fa) is the suffix. Hence it may not be regarded as a great exception. 
aikhos is only an apparent exception for it comes from the proto-Indo-European 
“aiguhs—qos=(aiguhskos) [aigwrghos 7» 'aiguhs] See K. BURGMANM, Grm riss l. ii 
Section 700. P. 625. J. WRIGHT op. dl. Section 109, Р. 69. Thus also éskhatos from 
"eghshatos "eghs—qo— — "egegho—(See K. BURGMANN, Grundriss I, ii Section 744. 
P. 660) and léskhe from "legzgha «7 *leghska where we find the transference of aspiration 
to the voiceless guttural stop phoneme, by way of compensation for the loss of the 
aspirate stop phoneme preceding s in the proto-Indd-Euro, ean speech. In a similer 
manner, exceptions like Boeotian, heske-dekd!e thess. es-kikhrémen [>ee K. BRUGMANN, 


Grundriss L ii. Section 1018, P. 906; can be easily explained away. 
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These instances lead us to conclude that normally when the accent pre- 
ceded the cluster of the dental sibilant and the voiceless guttural stop 
phonemes, the voiceless guftural became non-aspirale; otherwise aspirate in 
Greek, Through à posteriori reasoning, since in bdsko (Skr. gdcchami) bdsket 
(Skr. gdcchati) the accent precedes the cluster sk, we can safely infer that its 
antecedent in the primitive Indo-European speech was *gpr-skho (instead of 
gm-sko), for by a special law alone, (that of accent preceding sk in Greek,) the 
original aspiration of the guttural stop might have been lost, while in Greek 
skhizo (Skr. Chindd-mi) since the accent follows skh, the original 
aspiration (of the primitive IE voiceless palatal guttural stop) might have 
been preserved in tact, 





ékhd < "seghe. Contrast it with skhetás. 

СЕ. Е. Н. STURTEVANT’s review of Jerzy KuRYLOWICZ'S Éludes indo-européennes. 
Language Volume XII (1936). P. 143. | 

1. By cluster is here meant that originally both the 
to a particular morpheme, say a suffix like sho, and 
separate phonemes is felt to be unreal. In other words, the cluster must have been a 
compound phoneme. In exactly the same"sense, I think Leonard BLOOMFIELD uses the 
word cluster in his article, “ The Stressed vowels of American English” in Language 
Volume XI. 1935, Pages 97-116 TS “eo. 


Com comb of simple phonemes which act as 
units so far as eng and word-structure are concemed, Thus the diphthong in a 
word like buy can as a combinations of the vowel in 
is initial in ses " Jar with the phoneme that 


Vide L BLOOMFIELD, Language, London (George All 
90, н writ of distinctive sound feature is a phoneme ern Nee, 1935) page 


phonemes should have belonged 
thus the division of it inte two 


MORE ABOUT MOHENJO DARO 


Hy 
REV. H. HERAS, 5. J. 


After seven years or official sil about Mohenjo Daro, the Archzolo- 
gical Survey of India has published a report in two volumes on the last four 
years of excavation work at that расе: The Superintendent of those 
excavations was Mr. E. J. H. Mackay, who is the author of this work. 
Archzologists and historians both in India and all the world over will 
receive these two volumes with great enthusiasm; since they are a sub- 
stantial contribution to the knowledge of that great civilization which is 
still shrouded in mystery. 

The work purports to continue the one in “three volumes edited by 
Sir John Marshall entitled Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization” (p. XI), 
and thus presupposes the general information and the knowledge of the 
problems ably exposed and discussed in that work by Sir John and his 
collaborators. This is a mere report of the work of four seasons. Yet the 
materials discovered during those four seasons are of such great importance 
that the work of Mr. Mackay will be absolutely needed by all the scholars 
interested in the history of Ancient Civilizations and especially by those 
who work in the history of Ancient India. 

Mr. Mackay is of opinion that a section of wall discovered during the 
last season is "a portion of the city wall with a small gateway " (p. 5). 
Unfortunately the excavations were then suspended and have not since been 
resumed. This discovery would, if the surmise is correct, be of unusual in- 
terest, as it would help to indicate the total area covered by the ancient city. 
A mound of rubbish discovered during the same season in the northernmost 
point of the city (p. 1), as far as we are able to judge, seems to suggest that 
this point was already outside the city wall. The mound consisted of 
broken pottery, ashes and humus, a circumstance that seems to indicate that 
the site was destined to receive the rubbish of the city or of a section of it. 
Such a site would not be within the city wall. Yet the fact that six inscribed 
seals, of which only one was broken, were found here seems to go against 
this theory. 

In order to substantiate the very probable opinion of the late Mr. R. D. 
Banerji "that the river (Indus), or a branch of it, washed the City wall ", 
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1. Further Excavations at Mohenjo-daro. Being an oficial account of Archzo- 
logical Excavations at. Mohenjo-daro carried out by the Government of India bet- 
ween thé years 1927 and 1931. By. E. J. H. Mackay, M.A., D.Litt., F.S.A. Late 
special Officer for Exploration, Archeological Survey of India. With Chapters by A, 
S. Hemmy, B.A., M.Sc, and by B. S. Guha, Ph. D., and P. C. Basu, M.Sc., M.B. 
(2 vols.) Delhi, 1938, 
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Mr. Mackay brings forth the evident trade existing between Mohenjo Daro 
and the cities of Sumer " partly at least by sail", as " seals of Indus Valley 
workmanship have been and are being found in some numbers in the Sumerian 
cities" (p. 5). This is a very daring statement which should be studied 
carefully. There is no doubt that some of the seals discovered in cities of 
Sumer bear inscriptions in the same characters as those discovered in the 
Indus Valley.. Nevertheless this does not prove that those seals came 
from the Indus Valley, for signs of that script have been discovered else- 
where in India. Moreover the shape of those seals found in Sumer 
shows that they do not come from the Indus Valley. All the seals discovered 
in Mohenjo Daro, Harappa and Chafihu Daro are square seals excepting 19, 
which are round. (In the volumes under review five round seals only are 
recorded). Just the opposite happens in Sumer. All the seals are round 
excepting 3, which. are square. This shows that the trade between India 
and Sumer did not come from the Indus Valley, where the seals were square, 
but from another Indian site where the seals were round. A few of these 
round seals also found their way to the Indus Valley ; just as a few square 
seals of the Indus Valley found their way to Sumer. But the bulk of Indian 
traders going to Sumer apparently proceeded from a site not yet known. The 
present writer has explained elsewhere what was the probable site from which 
Mr. Mackay attempts to settle the important problem of the “ duration 
of the city ", though one must acknowledge that we have not yet sufficient 
data to arrive at a satisfactory solution of it. For the upper Mohenjo Daro 
levels he accepts the date 2,500 B.C. suggested by Dr. Frankfort while study- 
ing a cylinder seal of evident Indian workmanship unearthed at Tell Asmar 
in Sumer (p. 7). Dr. Frankfort, and with him Mr. Mackay, seems to pre- 
suppose that the Indus Valley sites are the only sites of this civilization in 
India. The fact that three cylinder seals only have been found in the Indus 
another Indian site where the seals were cylindrical Consequently the study 
of the cylinder seal discovered at Tell Asmar cannot prove anything in con- 
nection with Mohenjo Daro until it is definitely acknowledged that Mohenjo 
Daro was the place of origin of the Indian cylinder seals as well. 
As regards the lower levels Mr. Mackay builds an ingenious theory upon 
a “fragment of a vessel of a greenish-gray stone", the pattern of which is 
duplicated on a jar found at Susa (p. 7). Putting aside the fact that the 
Cf. Gadd, “. of Ancient Indian Sty ound क : 
the BER AA dE i "Se found at: Ur,” Proceedings. of 
2. Bruce Foote, Government Museum, Madras, Cat gue ; historie 
Antiquities, pl. XXXV (Madras, 1901) ; Breeks, Ay iue рз 
uer iil ig sire im. red of ti 
orate UTE У, i - Heras, “ A Proto-Indian Sign from Vala,” 
. Heras, “ The Origin of the Round Proto-Indian Seals di : 
вра C. I. Ry. Annual, 1998. ne Proto-Indian Seals discovered in Sumer 
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dating of Susa II (to which the fragment belongs) is not yet settled, as 
Mackay himself points out; the pattern of a fragment of a vase seems to 
be too flimsy a foundation to build a chronological theory upon. Could not 
two different artists independently of each other invent the same decorative 
motive? Moreover the migration of a decorative pattern would presuppose 
either trade or racial migration. To build a trade theory upon a single pattern 
does not seem justified. Race migration would seem more likely. Now all 
such migrations in the East in ancient times have been from East to West. 
Elsewhere I have shown how the proto-Indians of the Indus Civilization 
period migrated to Sumer and other western lands We cannot suppose that 
the case of Susa was different. In any case the existence of the same pattem 
in Mohenjo Daro and Susa would, if connected in any way, prove that the 
Mohenjo Daro pattern must be older than the Susa pattern. 

Coming now to the objects themselves f in the course of the excava- 
tions, one of the most striking specimens is the clay image of the Mother 
Goddess illustrated in pL LXXV, nos. 21-23. The fan-shaped, pannier- 

dgear of this image is unique in itself,’ but seems to be the origin 
of the voluminous and complicated head-dresses of many clay images - 
found in the Gangetic Valley and in southern Europe. The famous " Dama 
de Elche” of the Iberian period of Spain, kept now in the Louvre Museum, 
is still a much later development of this early headgear. 

This image is of particular interest, for through it one may under- 
stand one of the signs of the Mohenjo Daro script. I refer to sign No. 190 
of Sir John Marshall's sign list. Prof. Langdon describes this sign 
as "man under sun-shade? 5, Nevertheless this indentification is not given 
as certain. The comparison between this sign and the figure under comment 
leaves no doubt as to the significance of the former: it is "the Mother 
Ата. 

Another clay figure brought to light during these operations is of unsur- 
passed interest. It is a nude male figure illustrated in pl. LX XIII, No. 8. 
Other nude male figures have also been discovered. Yet the bow position 
of the legs, so well marked as to show a definite purpose, makes us compare 
it with a similar figure found on the representation of a charm or amulet 
published by Marshall: Sir John thinks that the image represents the Earth 








l. Heras, “ Mohenjo Daro—The most Important Archeological Site in India", 
ЛН, ХҮІ, рр. 7-11. 
This image was already published in Mackay, The Indus Civilization, pl. I. 

(London, 1935) ; Mackay, Die Indwuskwltwr, pl. 21. (Leipzig, 1938) 

3. A similar head-dress but not so developed was published by Marshall, 
Mohenjo-daro the Indus Civilization, I, pl. XIV, No. 1 

4. Cf. Banerji-Shastri, " Remains of a Pre-Historic Civilization in the Gan 
getic Valley ", JBHS, III, pp. 187-191. 

5. Marshall, op. cit., II, p. 446 

6. Cf. Heras, " The Religion of the Mohenjo Daro People according to the 
Inscriptions ", Journal of the University of Bombay, V, p. 17 

7. Marshall, ep. cit, I, pl. XII, No, 12 
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or Mother Goddess. If this figure is compared with similar figures found in 
Sumerian and Babylonian seals? and with the figure of the Egyptian God 
Bes carved on the very early magical wand of the British Museum No. 18175, 
one may easily conclude that it is a representation of the fertility god. The 
clay image now brought to light by Mackay seems to be the same. Probably 
this god was also called Bes in the proto-Indian period. Images of a fertility 
god called Betal are very common all over the Konkan in Westem India.’ 

Three small horned faces had already been found in Mohenjo Daro before 
1927.4 Our report shows a number of them found during this second period 
of work (pl. LXXII, No. 7 ; pl. LXXIV, Nos. 21, 22 ; pl. LXXVI, Nos. 1-4). 
Mr. Mackay supposes that these heads or masks belong to a “horned deity" 
(p. 266). This is not an unusual danger for students of ancient archeology, 
to suppose that all strange and unaccountable figures should be deities. Horns 
have been a traditional feature in representations of the enemies of man, 
One of the most famous demons in Indian mythology was supposed to be 
homed and finally became a buffalo (Mahisüsura). Horned demons are found 
in the paintings of the Etruscan tombs at Vulci (320-280 в.с.) Charon, the 
famous leader of the soul across the Styx pond, is also represented by the 
Etruscans with pointed ears that look like horns. 

А totally new discovery are the three heads with Mongolic features 
published in pls. LXXVI, Nos. 8, 9 and LXXXII, No. 7. This Mongolic 
resemblance seems to have escaped Mr. Mackay's notice. He speaks at 
length of one of these heads, but he only pays attention to the fact that it 
is double-faced (p. 268). The slit-eyes of these three faces may easily be 
explained by the intercourse between the proto-Indians and the inhabitants 
of Central and Eastern Asia across the Himalayan range. This intercourse 
has continued in the historic period of India as the history of the Kusanas and 
of Harsavardhana discloses to us. A Mongolic head of the Gandhdra school 
has also been recently found in Hadda, Afghanistan, by the French Archsolo- 
logical Delegation." Elsewhere I have shown how a number of signs of the 
Mohenjo Daro script migrated to China to enrich the proto-Chinese writing.* 











l Ibid. I, p. 52 

2. Von der Osten, Ancient Oriental Seals in the Collection of Mr, Edward 
T. Newell, Nos, 177, 192, 206, 217, 221, 226, 261. 267, 329, 651 (Chicago 1934). 

3. Cf. Catalogue of the Savantwadi Museum. One of these images, hailing 
from Goa, is kept in the museum of the Indian Historical Research Institute, 
St. Xavier's College, Bombay. Another one of a colossal size is lying broken next 
to a public well not far from the church in the village of Betalbatim ( Betalpati— 
village of Betal) in the Province of Salsette, in Goa. , 

4. Marshall, op. cit,, pl. XCV, Nos. 1-3. 

S. Ci. Nogara, Les Etrusques et leur Civilization, p. 124 (Paris, 1936). 

6. Cf. Heras, “ The Origin of the so-called Greco-Buddhist School of Sculpture 
of Gandhára," JBBRAS, (N.S.), XII, p. 80. | ag 

7. Heras," The Origin of the Sumerian Script”, Journal of the University oj 
Bombay, VIII, pp. 1-26; Heras, " The Story of Two Mohenjo Daro Signs.” 
Journal of the Benarese Hindu University, TI, pp. 7-8 : 


F ; Heras, * Indi , the Empire 
of the Swastika T, Coronation Souvenir | Bombay, 1036). ў T 
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As regards the symbols found on the seals, one feels bound to pass a 
few remarks on seal No. 641 which was already published by Sir John Mar- 
shall, and which appears enlarged in pl. C, (G). Mackay describes the 
strange figure carved on this seal as the "solar motif" or "the sun-disk " 
(p. 339). The comparison between this curious emblem and the sun symbols 
found on early Cappodocian and Macedonian pottery seems to have in- 
clined our author to take this view. Yet the similarity is not complete. Nor 
is the stylization of the latter symbols to be expected in such an early repre- 
sentation as this seal of Mohenjo Daro. Elsewhere I have explained how 
this cryptic representation at first sight is the skin of the unicorn shown on 
other seals spread to the four winds" The head of the unicorn is represented 
to the right not skinned as yet ; the skin covering the tail is shown opposite, 
to the left. The skin that covered the legs of the animal is spread like two 
appendages on each side. What is the meaning of this strange representation ? 
The tribe that had the unicorn as their totem, most probably the tribe of 
the Minas, seems to have been defeated, and their ies to publish that 
defeat represent the totem killed and skinned. It is a trophy of war. 

Mr. Mackay has been very wise in studying the remains of Mohenjo 
Daro in comparison with the remains of other ancient civilizations. The 
period of proto-Indian history was a period of migrations of nations and 
civilizations. To study that period with the spirit of isolation and exclusion 
which we sometimes hear mentioned now in some political circles, would be 
as erroneous in the study of history as it is suicidal in the actual making 
of history both racially and socially. In this connection it is gratifying to 
see in the bibliographical list a number of works referring to other civilizations 
from all over the world which have been consulted by the author. May I 
only remark that this list cannot be entitled " Bibliography "? It is a list 
of authors and titles of books not always faithfully transcribed. 

But it is much easier to criticise what is written than to write a work 
of the importance of the present one. All the above remarks point to minor 
flaws. Let this be our final conclusion, that this work on the second period 
of excavations at Mohenjo Daro is a worthy continuation of the preceding 
one ; one, indeed, of which the Archzological Department of the Government of 
India and especially its author, Mr. Mackay, may be rightly proud. “ Further 
Excavations at Mohenjo Daro” will always be necessary to all students 
of ancient archzology and of Indian History. 





l. Marshall, of. cit, I, pl. XIII, No. 25. 

2. Heras, " The Religion of the Mohenjo Daro People according to the Inscrip- 
tions", Journal of the University of Bombay, V, p. 7; Heras, " Chañhu Daro and 
its Inscriptions ", St, Xaviers College Magazine, XXIX, pp. 105-107. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH 


It has been one of the aims of the Editors of the New Indian Antiquary to 
devote special numbers of this journal to the memory of eminent Orientalists who 
by their life-long labours in the field of Oriental learning have advanced its cause 
and who consequently deserve the gratitude of the present and future generations of 
scholars. The Editors have accordingly devoted the two issues of the New Indian 
Antiquary viz. the issues for December 1938 and January 1939 to the memory of 
the late Prof. Dr. Jacob WACKERNAGEL, who devoted his whole life-time to the 
special study of Sanskrit grammar and produced work of first-rate importance, the 
like of which was never seen before. Though WACKERNAGEL has immortalised him 
self by his work it is our bounden duty to pay our humble tribute to his revered 
memory. 
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Readers of the New Indian Antiquary will be interested to note that the 
centenary celebrations of the British conquest of Aden will be celebrated at Aden 
en the 19th of January 1939. In this connection the Editors take this opportunity 
of announcing their forth-coming publication The Narrative and Critical History oj 
Aden from the earliest times prepared by A. Y. KHAN. tho Sub-Registrar of Docu 
ments, Aden Colony. Mr. KHAN has a keen interest in this subject and has availed 
himself of every possible source of information bearing on the history oí Aden. 
and in accordance with this arrangement the readers of the New Indian Antiquary 
will find the first instalment published elsewhere in this issue. The importance of 
maps, charts, diagrams etc., in a historical publication has a great value and the pre- 
sent history will have its full share of them as Mr. KHAN has spared no pains in 
procuring them from hitherto inaccessible sources. The total extent of this publi- 
cation when complete will easily exceed 300 pages. 
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Hemacandra, the celebrated Jain monk stands unique in the production of 
literary work in all branches of literary criticism. Though a devout Jain monk he 
has done much for non-Jain studies and has thus endeared himself to every Sans- 
kritist irrespective of caste or creed. It is only latterly that with the advancement 
of Sanskrit studies in India and outside the real worth of his works is being ap- 
preciated and it is a happy augury that the province of Gujarat in which he lived, 
moved and had his being for over 80 years as early as the 11th century A.D. should 
at last wake up to their sense of duty to this Jain Polymath by celebrating a 
festival in his honour after 850 years. The organisers of this festival which took 
place in Bombay on the 6th of November 1938, are to be congratulated on reviving 
the sacred memory of this Jain Orientalist of yore and associating with it the open 
ing of the Seth Mungalal Institute for higher Sanskrit studies. This institute started 
under the zgis of the Hon. Mr. K. M. MUNSHI, Home-Minister to the Government 
of Bombay is symptomatic of the new spirit engendered in India by the advent of the 
Congress Government. The Hon Mr. K- M. Munsut, himself a littérateur of note, 
being mainly responsible for this laudable enterprise, the world of scholars can rest 
assured that this Institute will be able to give proper account of itself in the years to 
come and thus become an important feature of national life fostering a.spirit ol 
SALAD TAET RUNDE СЛОГЕ „СУШЕ (om жаны SRE жыш 


MISCELLANEA 
INDIAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS* 


At the concluding plenary sess of the Ninth All-India Oriental Conference 
held on December 22, 1937 in Trivandrum, it was resolved upon the recommenda 
tion of the Executive Committee and Council as follows :— 

“That the All-India Oriental Conference favours the early formation of an 
Indian Academy of Arts and Letters on lines similar to those of the British Academy, 
and requests the Executive Committee of the Conference to communicate with other 
Societies and Institutions interested in the project with a view to exploring the possi- 
bilities of its realization at a very early date.” 

The matter had been the subject of a resolution adopted by the general body 
of the Indian Philosophical Congress on the 17th December, 1937, and it is well 
known that it has been ventilated in previous discussions and negotiations from 1933 
onwards. In accordance with the terms of the resolution, the Executive Committee 
begs now to address you, with a view to ascertaining the attitude vou would be 
likely to adopt in regard to the proposal and to learning your personal opinion con- 
cerning the matter. The same enquiry is being addressed to a number of societies 
and distinguished individuals, who may be expected to be interested. 

No doubt you would wish to have some statement as to the character and 
functions of an academy such as it is proposed to institute. Briefly the object of 
the Academy may be thus stated : 

The promotion of the study of the moral and social sciences, including History, 
Philosophy, Psychology, Religion, Law, Politics, Sociology, Economics, Archaeology, 
Anthropology, and Philology. A representation of modern creative art and literature is 
not excluded. 

It is of course obvious that most of the subjects are already included in the 
operations of existing societies. But in the case of other countries it is not found 
that the existence of special societies for the study of particular branches of learning 
removes the necessity of a general representation of intellectual interests. Ап аса- 
demy serves to encourage co-operation between the different departments of study 
and help in the formation of synoptic views; and moreover, there are certain ad- 
vantages attached to the existence of an academy suited to represent the general 
intellectuality of a particular country or area and to correspond with similar bodies 
in other countries. There exists, furthe - union es, 
which meets from time to time and discusses questions of general theoretical interest 
to the civilized world. And finally, a single academy is in a position to give advice 
to Government upon such matters, when its advice is sought. It cannot but be felt 
that the influence of Indian thought in the world in general suffers from the lack 
of a common body, which might enter into consultation with the academies of other 
countries and be known, like them, as representative of the country to which it 
belongs. 

It should be particularly noted that the idea of the promoters of the project 
is to have an institution of an All-India character and of an inclusive nature. By 
this it is meant that the scheme will include in its operation the Indian States and 
will be run on non-communal and non-provincial lines. 

Among the particular activities which characterize the academies of other coun- 
tries, the most obvious, perhaps, is the publication of proceedings and memoirs, which 
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are not necessarily different in character and quality from the publications of special 
societies, but are understood to be in general more substantial or fundamental or 

Moreover, the several academies in many cases issue important series of publica- 
tions in the form of volumes, patronize great literary enterprises conducted by other 
agencies, administer funds for the encouragement of learning by special awards and 
prizes—awards and prizes, which are naturally held in the highest esteem. It goes 
without saying that the academies from time to time hold meetings for the hearing 
of lectures and for important ceremonies and functions. Frequently they provide the 
means for the carrying out of literary and scientific enterprises of a national character 
which otherwise might be hindered by financial difficulties. By reason of their 

t character and standing they are well fitted to attract donations and 
endowments for intellectual purposes. 

In the case of India it would be possible to name a number of such enterprises 
which might be fittingly undertaken, but the enumeration thereof may best be left 
for later discussion. It may be at present sufficient to particularise the issue of an 
annual bibliography of Indian publications, a work which would probably be of great 
benefit in extending the knowledge and sale of Indian books, both inside the country 
and abroad. It might be hoped that for such a continuous work, which would involve 
the provision of a standing secretariat, a subvention might be granted by govern- 
ments. 

The constitution of the academy would, of course, demand careful considera- 
tion. It is practically the universal rule that the members or fellows of academies 
are a limited mumber, selected on grounds of intellectual suitability and merit and 
not as representatives of amy organized body or institution—a rule which has been 
followed in the recent foundation of the Indian Institute of Science. On this im- 
portant matter, as well as upon all other points raised in this letter, we should be 
glad to have an expression of your views. 

By reason of the difficulty, in the case of so great a country as India, of dis- 
cussing these proposals in general meetings, it is contemplated that the replies to 
this letter, to be addressed to eminent persons, learned institutions and societies, 
should be considered by a small committee who should be empowered to report 
upon the answers received and to draft, if it seems advisable, a scheme for the 
formation of the academy, to be submitted for observations to a large committee 
consisting of distinguished persons and experts to be appointed by the Executive 
Committee of the Conference, and subsequently, in case of sufficient approval, to 
make formal application to the Government of India for such recognition as is usual 
and appropriate in the case of similar bodies. oco 


REVIEW 


Evolution of Awadhi, by Dr. Baburam SAKSENA, M.A,, D.Litt, the Indian Press, 

This work is based upon a Thesis accepted by the University of Allahabad 
for the Degree of Doctor of Letters in 1931. Many useful additions to the said 
thesis have been made in the present work. 

The work is decidedly the best book of the year on Indian Linguistics: If I 
were asked to review the whole work in one word, I would use the word RICH, 
for the book has such a wealth of new phenomena, enormous variations, many-sided 
details, and copious suggestions, that I do not think of a better word to indicate 
the precious quality of the book. The style is very lucid and readable, the print- 
ing and get-up attractive, and the price, considering the linguistic treasures which 
the book contains, quite moderate. Another feature of the book is its admirable 
sense of proportion : it carefully avoids all well-established philological details, and 
gives only new facts in very short, but wonderfully substantial, chapters. But 
above all, it gives new perspectives to researchers in the field of Indian Linguistics, 
and it is particularly this feature of the work for which all workers in this field 
should be grateful to the author. 

A few le items in this great book may now be described :— 

(1) For the first time in the history of Indian Linguistics, the work SyS- 
tematically and thoroughly records the phonetic features of an Indian dialect as 
obtained from the Phonetic Laboratory. The results obtained are very valuable, 
as I shall presently show. 

(2) The Dialectology of Awadhi is the most substantial and thought- 
provoking portion of the work, and the author must have worked for years and 
years to collect these dialectical treasures. The most important section of Indo- 
Aryan Linguistics, in my opinion, is dialectology, for it is our DIALECTS which make 
India “the linguist’s paradise”, but it is only patience like Dr. SAKSENA'S which 
can reveal that paradise 

(3) The chapter on Intonation (pp. 101-2) gives many new facts, Parti- 
cularly unusual is the intonation of interrogative sentences: chart 4 represents a 
considerable fall at the end of the sentence—a very striking, if not amazing, 





(4) On p. 75 there occurs an interesting observation, “It (a whispered 
vowel) has a stronger whisper after a voiced consonant than after a breathed 
опе", Now there are whispered vowels in Kashmiri as well, and on reading this 
observation of Dr. SAKSENA, I tried a Kashmiri speaker for the comparison of in- 
tensity of whispered vowels in Kashmiri under similar conditions, and the results 
obtained by me are almost identical. Cf. Kashmiri :—- 


After a beathed consonant After a voiced consonant 
"gurat t 1" brown " (oblique ) k3. ? 1r 1" Kashmiri " (oblique) 
ket thr “ of what sort ? (ii) "Eo. IbI " heavy " ( oblique ) 
jr:ti — "this much " (ii) "hiwi —"alike" (ii) 


The ı after voiced consonants was heard more distinctly than after breathed con- 
sonants. Here is a confirmation of the above observation that Dr. SAKSENA's work 
"gives new perspectives to researchers in the field of Indian Linguistics ". 
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(5) On pp. 32-33 “General Notes on the Plosives” are very interesting 
The faint voice in the initial and final stage of a breathed plosive (p. 32) may 
perhaps be the germ of vocalization in such a consonant—a vocalization in-the- 
making. 
(6) The observation on p. 33, that “a long consonant is about sixty per 
cent, longer than the corresponding short one” will be an eye-opener to those who 
take all long consonants as double consonants, 

(7) On p. 28 the observation “[4] is fully voiced and thus slightly differs 
in shade from English b" is only a specimen of the fineness of phonetic pheno- 
mena handled in the book. 

(8) The phenomena of complete assimilation (pp. 93ff.) are, compara 
tively speaking, very unusual, eg, voiced plosives, instead of becoming slightly 
devoiced, become breathed before breathed plosives These phenomena of varia 
tions are a valuable addition to the meagre phonetic materials available about 
Indian dialects. 

(8) The chapter on the " Word” (pp. 876.) is particularly original, being 
a scientific and acute presentation of the general structure of the “word” in the 

d In grammar the examples from Early Awa are very illuminating, 
howing the gradual change from Apabhraméa to Early Awadhi, and from early 
Awadhi to modern Awadhi (cf. pp. 132ff.). In this respect Dr. SAKSENA is lucky 
in securing so much of literary material. 

(1) On pp. 110-112 we have the interesting phenomena of “three forms of 
the nominal stem” used in some of the Eastern dialects, eg., for “dog” there are 
used three words: kut: a:, kut A wa:, kut A una. This reminds me of the definite 
and indefinite adjectives in Slavonic languages. न 

ae (12) The statistical method used in the investigation of the forms of the 
oblique case (pp. 125-26) and of post-positions (pp, 213-214) indicates, with com- 
parative accuracy, the relative frequency and even chronology of various linguistic 
forms. The phenomena presented are interesting, and the results deduced con- 
vincing. br 

(13) On p. 317 the interesting preservation of Sanskrit khalu in the Awadhi 
inclusive emphatic affix -и- has been pointed out. This offers an opportunity for 
further investigation into similar preservation of khals in other Indo-Aryan dialects. 

A few critical observations on this important work seem also to be desirable :— 

(1) At the end of the work, a general, broad conclusi 2x m 
For instance a chapter entitled “The place of Awadhi among Indo-Aryan lan- 
guages "—with special reference to its relative chronology, its relation to the neigh- 
bouring languages, its distinctive innovations and the other languages which share 
them—at the end would have tremendously enhanced the value of the work. 

(2) The "Evolution" of a language Presupposes a thorough i а 
into the Principles of its word-building. Exhaustive stud of. ie nins 
nalions has been made, but this important item has 2 Grammatical ferme: 


pp. 110-112 a few interesting forms of the stem [cf. (ii), p, ih сеа, deed on 
noted. No doubt the word-building of wd I ее ара en 
б ! y 


offers only a debris of words already formed in Sanskrit and languages sei 
in every Indo-Aryan language there is a minority of words ee but 
out of stems and suffixes which are innovations Án in vestigation | Mas 
would have further increased the debt of gratitude which lingi O 8 йет 
India owe to the author. guistic researchers in 

(3) Enumeration of dialectical forms, rich ax $; ^ 
nological discussion of these forms, their relative or probable chalet ee 
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tions from the expected forms,—a consideration of these and similar items was 
also expected 

(4) The plan of enumerating the dialectical forms requires considerable 
improvement. These forms appear to be mixed up in straight lines. It is painful 
to the reader to study them connectedly. For instance I should follow the tabular 
method in the enumeration of these forms, e.g. I should thus tabulate the forms 
given on p. 23 :— 


lst pers. ag. Ist pers. pl. 

Lmp. h/.u. B&G.ho:i: 

Br. hAw Fy. & SL Ahi: 
, Bgh. Aheu Bgh. hai. 


By this plan the reader will discern at a glance the various agreements and 

(5) The name of the language " Awadhi" has not been happily selected, 
for although it is mainly spoken in Awadh, it extends considerably into the Central 
Provinces, even beyond Jubbulpur. I am unable to suggest a more suitable term, 
but perhaps " Pürbi Hindi" would have been a lesser evil, for the particularity of 
Awadh will then be eliminated. The author himself says on p. 5, “ Thus Awadhi 
stands between Western Hindi and Behari”. If this is so, then “ Pürbi Hindi“ 
would have been perhaps a more suitable term. And if sometimes Bhojpuri has also 
been included in " Pürbi Hindi ", this evil could be avoided by definitely pointing 
out that Bhojpuri is mot to be included in " Pürbi Hindi " 

(6) About the origin of Awadhi, the author says on p. 7 " we can as- 
sume..... that this earlier Ardhamágadhi was the basis of Awadhi". From the 
scanty examples like -i- and -e- (found in Western Hindi as well), it is perhaps 
safer to say that the basis of Awadhi was Sauraseni, though it bears a few meagre 





(7) А short explanation of the working of " palatograms", charts and ins 
criptions on nasalized vowels (pp. 21-24) was necessary. Though they are too 
technical for the layman, yet an explanation would have given some idea of these 
dens 

(8) It is not clear on what grounds the author, on p. 23, includes [r] 
and [rh] as semi-vowela No doubt y, r. l, v, as they often become weaker ele- 
ments of diphthongs, frequently emerge as vowels, but this cannot be said of [7] 
and [rh]. The author himself, in a footnote on p. 27 says, “fT and Th have been 
dealt with here therefore, and not as semi-vowels' 

(9) On p. 85 the author lays down an unusual principle of syllabication 
in his language : " An intervocalic consonant goes with the following vowel to make 
a syllable and two successive vowels make two different syllables" This state- 
ment requires careful revision. The intervocalic consonant can go with the follow- 
ing vowel necessarily only when that vowel is stressed, as in apd, but in dpa, the 
greater part of the consonant will go with the preceding vowel Again, only those 
two successive vowels can make two different syllables if they are of equal sonority : 
if their sonority varies, the two vowels will become a dipthong 

(10) The chapter on Vowel Combinations (pp. 81-84) is somewhat dis- 
appointing, and is incongrous with the otherwise masterly thoroughness of the 
book. Thus on diphthongs we have a bare statement : “ the two short vowels 
have a tendency to become diphthongs” (p. 83). Such a delicate subject could 
not be so easily disposed of 

(II) The interesting chapter on Accent (pp. 91-92) would have gained іп 
value if the accent of compound words also had been discussed. 
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(12) In the treatment of Ardha-tatsama words the author on pp. 5] and 55 
uses the term " epentheses", as in dhArAm, dAresen. But it is not a case of 
"epenthesis" (which is an intrusive vowel brought sympathetically from the end 
as in Avestan агайі “drives, Kaémiri Abur “cloud") but “ Anaptyxis” (or 
Svarabhakti) which the author correctly gives on p. 64 bhAgAt, and 66 glrshan 

(13) As is the custom in all philological works, a hyphen (-) must be 
placed at the end of every Sanskrit noun or adjective, as kro£-a-, kürya-, to ward off 
misunderstanding. : 

(14) The author on pp. 237, 56 derives [h] of hAi from -st-, through -iih-, 
but he has given no parallel examples in which -st- has become [h]. T think Pro. 
fessor Turner (in his article on ach- in BSOS—Studies in honour of Grierson) has 
now almost established the fact that this [h] can come only from ks of Sanskrit 
akg, 

(15) The author's derivation of the pronouns wa: wi (p. 180) is interest- 
ing, and more acceptable than the reference to the single Rgvedic form avoh. |w] 
and [y] may be prothetic semi-vowels as they often occur in Kaémiri. Some diffi 
culties, however, in the final acceptance of the author's derivation still remain. 
There seems to be no phonetic tendencies in Awadhi for a prothetic [y], [w] 
before [i], [e], [u] ; then why did they occur only in these pronouns ? 

(16) The author on p. 135 derives the instrumental in -en from न्याय, Tf 
-üni (p. 132) has become -à or -Vi how could the TERMINATIONAL [n] of ёла 
remain in tact, 

(17) The derivation (p. 134) of Early Awadhi oblique plural -nha from 
Sanskrit -ndm is mot convincing for although -n does Survive in some Indo-Aryan 
languages (p. 135), whence.did the [h] of -nha- come ? 

(18) On pp. 133-4 the author derives Early Awadhi oblique eg. -hi from 
-smm, This is more acceptable than JE. dhi-, Pali -dhi, which is far from being 
productive in Pali. But the author's case would have been stronger if he had 
given some parallel examples in any period of IA, where -mhi hi, hi 

(19) The derivation of the present part. terminations -Ati and -iti from 
Mägadhi and Ardhamägadhi nom. sg. in -ह is plausible, but not convincing. For 
if -ë was the original for the pres. part. mas. nom. ag, why is it not to be found in 
words like sa: pu (p. 132) and adjectives like bu : rh. (p. 139) ? 


And now I must close, With a trembling heart have I ventured to criticize 
such a comprehensive work of paramount value, [t is easy to criticize, but difficult 
to construct 

As the book is written in a very readable style and is full of interesting in- 
formation, I suggest that it may be prescribed as a text-book for several University 

Examinations, as for M.A. (Sanskrit Hindi) and B.A. (advanced Hindi). Every 
Library in India will be richer if it treasures this precious book. 


September 13, 1938. SIDDHESHWAR VARMA, 


DUTCH AND ENGLISH PIRACIES IN EASTERN WATERS 
AND THEIR EFFECT ON 
THE COMPANY'S TRADE WITH INDIA (1620-1661) 
By | 
J. C. De 


I have shown elsewhere" that even academic justification exists for 
separation of the period, 1620 to 1661, from other epochs of Modern Indian 
History. I have also tried to demonstrate that piracy is to be distinguished, 
as far as possible, from privateering ; from some plundering acts done in a 
state of quasi-war ; a state which is discoverable time and again in a history 
of the relations between European Powers in the East; from acts done in 
a spirit of reprisal, from “adventuring”: and from doings in exercise of 
maritime rights under certain circumstances and conditions. “The Law of 
the Sea, as then interpreted, classed all men as enemies whose nations were 
not formally allied to one’s own. I have also drawn the student's atten- 
tion to the fact that English, French and Dutch, Berber, Arab and Turk, even 
Icelanders and others, kept the Western Waters unsafe for merchantmen 
during the period under review. During the preceding period, we find Indian 
corsairs also, infesting "the Straits of Gibraltar and the neighbouring coast 
of Africa. 

By about the beginning of our period, we come across a border-line case 
in Eastern Waters, relative to the Portuguese. Quali Khán was appointed 
as Viceroy of " Lahor ", in 1601. According to Father Pierre du Jarric's 
Chronicle, "the Portuguese had seized a ship loaded with merchandise which 
the Viceroy " was sending to Meque without having obtained from them any 
sale conduct." PAYNE remarks, " Even Akbar's ships which carried pilgrims 
to Mecca were obliged to sail under Portuguese licence." But in spite of the 
obvious justification, that of the exercise of the " Sword " of Sea-power—mari- 
time rights—the act must have been looked upon as one of piracy by the 

To take another example. In April, 1623, Hall's squadron was sent to 
seize "Indian Junks", " Junks of Dábhol, Goghá, Diu and Surat fell by 
turns into the net; and one belonging to Chaul, though released, was plun- 
dered of nearly "40,000 rials and a quantity of goods.” “On Okt 3. the 
Reformation joined Company, and two days later, Captain Hall anchored at 
Swally with eight Junks under his guns". Van der Broeck points out that 
" all the vessels thus captured held passes from the English which were sup- 
* In my paper before the Indian Historical Congress at Allahabad, Oct. 
l. Hur in LA. 1923 (Sup.), p. 50 
2, Osorio II, 290, Г. А. 1923 (Sup.), p. 29. 

4, " Akbar and the Jesuits" (The Broadway Travellers), p. 153 and notes. 
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posed to guarantee them against molestation”. If he can be believed in, 
these acts of the English may be regarded as piratical, as the Mughuls of 
those days considered them to be. But on the other hand, operations of this 
nature may be viewed in the light of acts of reprisal which a power strong 
on the sea legitimately does in " compelling compliance " from another power 
strong on land. This whole episode, which I am inclined to call that of 
the Battle of the Corals, is as significant a landmark, as the Battle of Plassy 
is, in modern Indo-British History." 


Again some of the English express a desire to "the President and 
Council at Bantam” for a small vessel “in convenient tyme to look out for 
purchase upon the coast of Sellonna and other places where the Portuguese 
doe trade ", in a letter of Jan. 22, 1629. That document also mentions that 
“by these courses the Dutch do daylie find greate benefite."* The capture 
of pnzes by the Dutch may again be interpreted as lawful acts of war against 
a rival power, but not so, if the rival was at that time at peace with the 
mother-country. To take another instance. In July, 1658, news arrived in 
England " that four ships belonging to English private traders had been seized 
by the Hollanders, and taken into Batavia as prizes." “ Three of them” 
were charged with "trying to enter Bantam", and the fourth with "trading 
at Indrapura, in Sumatra.” The Protector “sent Downing instructions to 
make a peremptory demond for redress.” On July, 27, the States-General 
determined to restore the vessels and their cargoes under protest. The 
English might have felt justified in regarding these captures as quasi-piracies 
by an organised state. The Dutch on the other hand, argued that the 
English “had lent gunners to the king of Bantam to assist in the war, and 
that the ships were therefore lawful prize." 

Again, war could be carried on " in the irregular fashion of the Indies." 
This fashion in Oct. 1630 e.g., " resulted in a completition of the sea-victories 
by a land-triumph behind Swally."^ On Oct. 14, 1630, according to Vain, 
"the fleet anchored in Swally Hole, About sunset, the Portuguese came in 
sight.” In the land action (according to Warden's account) “about six 
Englishmen” were “hurt”, “but only one, named Baker”, “beeing a fate 
man, overheatein of his bodey and drinkein of colde watear, died, bein not 
shot at all." 


in spite of the fact that both nations were at peace. Digby, the English ambas- 
sador had to explain "that the East India Company's servants had acted 





1. Eng. Factories, 1618-21, p. 325; E. F. 1622.23. xxix et seq. etc; BAL 
C cial Sr "a Th» Ku E н q. etc.; 

KRISHNA: Commercial Relations bet, India and. England, p. 112 et seq. 

2. Eng. Fac. 1624-1629, p. 315. 2 

3. Thurloe Papers, Vol. VII, p. 298 etc.; Court Min, 165 p. xxviii 
р. 216 etc. x ғ ; iM. 655-1659, p. xxvii, 
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under compulsion from the Persians.” In any case, Woodcock, the master 
of the Whale, " was accused of having gotten an unknown booty at Ormus, 
and though he denied this, the Court would not believe him innocent." In 
Aug. 1623, the Spanish ambassado complained to King James that the 
London had brought home, spoils to the value of 500,000 L (sic.), and 
that even the dishes used by the crew were of silver, stamped with arms of 
many noble families of Portugal? These private acquisitions at least, seem 
to be quasi-piratical in nature. 

Then again, on the 25th April, 1657, the Society "being about 200 
leagues to the south of the Cape of Good Hope homeward bound from Ma- 
sulipatam was attacked by the Oranger, a Dutch Vessel" "from Amsterdam 
and bound for Batavia." “ The attack was quite unprovoked, and very fierce." 
When the English Captain asked “the reason of such unwarrantable usage, 
he was told that at sea it is the custom of the weakest to submit to the 
strongest." " The English ship was then searched for Portuguese goods, but 
none being found, some books of accounts and letters directed to men in 
Holland were taken." 

“ The Olive Branch commanded by John Brampton" (to discuss details) 
` was hindered from going there by the Dutch, who pretended to be at war 
with the Javanese. She therefore set sail for Sumatra and arriving near Pulo 
Lagundy was coi ed to remain in hiding there for fear of the Dutch." 
The Blessing, (according to the " Deposition of Quarles Browne presented 
to His Highness” on Jan. 18, 1658.) “bound for Bantam” wished “to 
hear news" from that place, and “hauled up sails, intending to go aboard 
a large Dutch vessel riding at anchor off Mud Island." “ Although the Bless- 
ing was flying English rs, the Dutch ship shot three guns at her— 
Coming near Bantam Road she was chased by two more Dutch ships," 

Quasi-piratical acts of this nature obviously hindered the smooth growth 
of the Company's trade with India. 

In committing piratical and quasi-piratical acts, Europeans and Asiatics 
seemed to vie with one another in Eastern Waters, during the period under 
review. These are of course to be come across frequently during the pre- 
ceding period, and "the Calendars of State Papers, Domestic, covering the 
reign of William III up to 1696, and the first Volume of the State Papers 
Domestic, 1702-1703 " eg., "show that the Indian Ocean was” still infested 
with pirates. 

There were active Malabari pirates and those at the head of the Arabian 
Sea till the 19th century whom the Company's Marine found it hard to cope 
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By the close of the sixteenth century, to take an example, Van Lin- 
schoten's account says, " Two ships laden with ware set saile out of the haven 
of Chaul in India, that belonged unto certaine Portingalles inhabitantes of 
Chaul, the owners being in them : those shippes should have sayled to the 
straites of Mecca or the redde sea, where the said marchants used to traffique : 
but they were taken on the sea by (two) Turkish Galleys that had beene 
made in the innermost partes of the straites of Mecca, by Cairo, on the corner 
of the redde sea, in a town called Sues : the said Galleyes began to doe great 
mischiefe and put all the Indian merchants in great feare. 1 We also find 
mention of an encounter in Indian Waters between " two Turkish Gallies that 
came out of the Straightes of Mecca or the redde Sea" and English ships, 
by about the same time. The English however "did" the ‘Turks’ "no 
hurt" The English also “ tooke sixe Foistes of the Malabares, but let them 


go againe."? 
Writing on Sept. 29, 1617, Roe, to take another instance said, " Some 


alteration is hapned in the Project of Dabule for that I vonderstand Fearne 
hath Robbed their great shipp." Roe's supposition was however wrong. 
On Oct. 5, he reported that "two English Rovers" "the Francis and the 
Lion set out by” Sir Robert Rich and Philip Barnardi " were found in chase 
of the Queen Mother's ship returned from the Red Sea, which " English ships 
of the 1617 fleet “ fortunately rescued and brought safe in, (if shee had bin 
taken, wee had all bin in trouble)."* “I had professed to the king,” says 
Roe on 18th Dec. 1617, “to give him the more feeling of our service and 
affection that wee had taken the ships and their Company that offered to robb 
the Beagams junck.” But “our enemies replied to my face it was a tricke : 
that we were all thieves.” In a long letter to his “ Honourable Frendes,” 
dated 14th Feb. 1617 (-18) Roe says, “ These Seas beginn to be full of 
Rovers, for whose faults wee may bee engaged.” Referring to the English 
interlopers, he remarks, " Sir Robert Rich and one Philloppe Barnardoe sett 
out two ships to take Pirates, which is growne a common Pretence of being 
Pirates." “ They missed their entrance into the Red Sea (which was their 
designe), and came for India, gave Chase to the Queen Mothers Juncke, and 
but that God sent in our Fleete, had taken and rifled her". “ Barnardo”, he 
adds, " getts the Duke of Savoyes Commission, but the faces are all English." 
“Tf you bee not round in some course with these men you will have the 
seas full" he warns them, "and your trade in India is utterly lost and our 
lives exposed to pledge in the hands of Moores.” “If you suffer Rovers in 
these seas, there must be no traders." ^ 

The Arabian Sea had been infested by pirates “at any rate” since “ the 
time of Alexander the Great.” So far as we are at present interested in, we 
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may note that as early as Feb. 18, 1620, we find in an English document, 
"Piracie upon the Mores junckes in the Red Sea will be required of our 
goods"! In this document there are again references to a plan of “ inter- 
cept(ion) " of "the Holland ships coming out of the East Indies in the 
narrowe seas," and capture of English ships by the Dutch. 

A letter of Jan. 3, 1646, e.g. from Swally Marine, says, “ We have great 
occation to fear the Red Seas will this next year be infested by pilfering 
men of war. Kerridge and his Council had cautioned Rowe, (on April 
9, 1625) the Commander of the Star, on his way to England from Swally, 
"to be on his guard against pirates or others" Proceedings of the Com 
pany on Sept. 18, 1640, record the suggestion that the Crispian “ might 
Voyage to the Red Sea ...... to secure the Company's trade from pirates 
and other purposes."4 

In 1615, the Dutch did not think it beneath their dignity to join the 
Arakan Fleet against the Portuguese.” 

A letter of 15th Feb. 1617, from " Firando" (Hirado) says, " Last year, 
h la sent a fleet of ships from the Moluccas to Manila to fight the 
Spanish Fleet," which however did not immediately take up the challenge 
The Dutch "therefore separated to look out for Chinese junks, of which 
some say they took and plundered 25, while others say 35." Another of 
July (from Ball of Bantam), says, " The Hollanders have covered the ocean 
with their ships from the Arabian Gulf to the coast of China, spoiling and 
robbing all nations in the name and under the colours of the English." In 
the month of October, 1619, the Company's ships under the command of 
Captain Bonner which had taken in their pepper at Tekoo were attacked. 
Captain Bonner was killed, his ship........ was sunk, and the other three 
ships........were compelled to surrender." The Dutch captured in all, eleven 
ships of the English by about this time. The English had also taken "a 
richly laden Dutch ship, the Black Lion," "in Bantam Roads" Whatever 
may be our verdict on these various captures and skirmishes, the Dutch de- 
predations on the Chinese junks possess more than a flavour of piracy. " This 
event ", says Bruce, " checked the indirect trade with China which the factors 
had been endeavouring to support." 

Dutch attacks on Chinese junks are referred to by Brown "under date 
26th, May, 1621." The English also captured another junk, but "took the 
precaution to secure the lives of the men by putting them ashore" Fox 
Minors and others speak of various attempts by the English on Eastern ship- 
ping. Om Sept. 26, 1624, e.g., they " chased a junk into shallow water ", and 
"then drove a country boat into harbour at Danday." The English “ board 
ed her,” “but the multitude of people, beate” them “of with stones and 
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smale shott” We must not however forget that Sir Edward Coke had re- 
marked that “pagans were to be treated as perpetual and irreclaimable 
enemies of Christian&" The opinion of the intellectually inferior can y 
be guessed. The consideration that public opinion of those days would 
justify such operations, as we are discussing here, has therefore to be taken 
into account by us in pronouncing judgment on these. Not only that. A 
letter from Batavia to Surat, of March 27, 1624, speaks of the existence 
of a state of war between the Chinese and the Dutch.! 

A letter from Batavia of Jan. 11, 1622 says, "By letters which the 
Duche have receaved from Masulapatnam, they have advertisement that theire 
two shippes sent for the Red Seae had taken two riche shippes of Dabule." 
The Dutch are also reported in a letter to the Company of May 12, 1621, 
to have " chace (d) a frigat of the Danes, thineking them” (however) “to be 
Portugales" and surprised a '"'Frensh" ship (of Beaulien's fleet) “ neere 
Jaquatra.” They are also accused of detaining two Japanese ships in For- 
mosa in July, 1630. Tavernier says that the Dutch treacherously killed the 
English garrison of Taiwan and occupied that place. 

A letter of Jan. 24, 1622, from Surat, says, " The Sampson leavinge her 
consort in port, getts out to sea, whear awaitinge oppertunytie, she most per- 
fidiouslie surpriced five of those junks who believed themselves proteckted, of 
whom one of Diue, another of Cannanore, a third of Kutcha, and other two 
of Dabul.” The "Sampsone" was “ Englishe.” But she was cz tured in 
July, 1619, and "retained in compensation for the Black Lion, which had 
been burnt while in the hands of the English." A Dutch record says that the 
Governor of Mokha imprisoned a number of Dutchmen on account of "the 
piracies committed by the Sampson and the Wesp Swanley's Journal re- 
cords, " There was a matter of 20 or 30 Duchmen prisoners ashoare which 
wer taken for the abuses and wrongs that the Sampson and his consort did 
to the junke the yeare before ; which by reporte they being in Mocha Road 
gave passes to the juncks, and when they came without the Babb, they tooke 
hve of them and killed and hove overbord many of the people. So theis two 
pps coming from Bantom, making account to have traded there, after they 
had landed their goods they tooke there master and men, being ashore, pri- 
soners, making them slaves." " The Weazopp," (the consort of the Sampson), 
says a letter of March 17, 1622, “has arrived” “ having spent some time on 
the Coast of Arabia, where she” “ hath proved hirselfe as notorious a theefe as 
his fellow, by the roberrie of two other juncks of Chaule and Diew, the latter 
yeeldirge only certaine Sindie toyes, horses, etc, of small vallew. but the 
other inricht with gould and silver to good worth, which proceeded from goods 
sould in Mocha". ^" According to report these amounted to not less 
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than 30,000 L. sterling". A document in the Factory Records, Surat, dated 
March 9, 1622, says, " Wee perseave the Dutches Wezopps arryvall with 
her fortunate robeinge ". Another of the same series estimates the value 
at " 27,000 rials ", but admits "ite maye verey well bee" more. These pira- 
cies affected the English, though indirectly. (It was feared, according to the 
same letter, that English interests would be “damaged by their proceed- 
ings." Again in a letter of March 21, 1622, we find, " The other day 
wee weare called before Mammood Tukeye, the Princes Deuvan ” (Diwän) 
"to the (sic.) answer to the demands of certayne Voras—— who demanded 
but restetucion of 10,000 ryalls of eight which wee had robed oute of a 
juncke of Choule" The English "tould them they should goe aske what 
they had lost of the Hollanders, another nation”, “ Whereunto”™ the Diwan 
“answered that wee weare joyned as one and that all wee tooke or stoole 
we shared”. " Wee" "pray you thinke upon some course to make these” 
Indians "beleve treweth and that our negatiacions be not hindered ".: 
On April 7, Halstead and Hill again wrote from Ahmedabad, “ Saffie Chan 
and Merza Мупа R (ustam?) Chan....m publicke sayd wee and the 
Hollanders weare not one people, and as it playnely appeared traded aparte ; 
what trust their is to any of these greate ones sayeings or doeinge wee pray 
God wee never experyence ", " We certaynely here and are perswayded we 
shalbe layd hould of on to satisfaxione (of?) the Dutches robberyes "", 

The English suspected the designs of the Dutch on Eastern shipping 
during these years. That letter from Surat of 10, 1622 e.g. refers to 
the “ sinister intentions” “of the Hollanders ", ánd anticipated " trouble from 
their proceedings " Another letter from Ahmedabad of Feb. 5, 1623 
says, " The Dutch" "have noe resolutionn to bee at peace with any, yf 
voylence and theevinge may produce them profite"® But statements of this 
nature made by a trade rival have to be discounted unless corroborated by 
other evidence. 

In that connection we may note that it was also about this time that 
the Dutch “had been very roughly handled by the native officials in conse 
quence of their depredations on Portuguese and other shipping trading with 
Masulipatam. Abraham Van Uffelen, the Dutch Governor, was carried off 
prisoner, and was so brutally used that he died on Jan. 22, 1624 "^ But we 
must also remember that the truce with the Netherlands had ended in 1621, 
and that “the latter government lost no time in making an attack upon 
the Portuguese possessions in Macao”. Some of the “ depredations ” there- 
fore may be justified as acts or quasi-acts of war.’ 
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“In 1643, a Dutch officer named Gayland plundered one of the Courteen 
ships, The Bona Esperenza, in the Straits of Malacca, and in the same 
year, another of these ships, the Henry Bonaventure was taken by the Dutch 
near Mauritius", “Letters of reprisal were given to the Courteen Company 
by Charles II". The loss of the Bona Esperenza (called Bone Esperanze 
in a document of May 29, 1646, was estimated at 75,000 1.1 

"The Dutch" according to a petition of the Company to Parlia- 
ment, of 14th Nov. 1650, “had committed” “ outrages and piracies " upon 
the subjects of the Great Turk, "in the Red Sea under the English flag 
for which the Company had to pay 103,000 rials of eight" The Dutch 
were also accused of taking a great quantity of pepper “ forcibly” out of the 
Endymion, “ valued at 6,000 1, in 1649" 


"In Dec. 1659, Johan, Van Riebeck, Governor of the Cape, discovered 
a conspiracy among the garrison and settlers to master the fort, kill the chief 
officials, seize the ship, Erasmus, then in harbour, and turn pirates". 

These piratical and quasi-piratical activities of the Dutch with the pro- 
bable exception of those in relation to Courteen's ships, undermined the 
Company's prestige " in those heathen countries”, and destroyed a part of 
the commercial resources the Company possessed. The Indian authorities 
sometimes made them responsible for the “ Hollander’s " actions. 

The Company's "representatives complained that" “the Dutch had 
taken from them....ships and goods to the value of 148,000 1 in addition 
to the loss caused by the burning and spoiling of Factories, estimated at 
87,000 1.” 

They had “seized the ships of the English and treated His Majesty's 
flag with indignity ". " The loss on future trade ", wrote the Company to 
Sir George Downing at the Hague on Sept. 28, 1664," and indignity to the 
nation were " soe great that wee know not how to put à sufficient value there 
upon ".* 

The seizure of Chinese ships by the English and the attack on Ormus 
have already been noticed. But certain operations of some Englishmen of 
this period seem to be piratical or quasi-piratical. To take an instance. 
“In April or May 1628, a small English fleet off Mangalore saw a junk of 
some 70 tons, bound for Achin attacked by a Malabar pirate. The junk 
sought refuge with the English, but the latter... confiscated the cargo". 

King Charles I sent Captain Richard Quail of the Seahorse to the 


a ES 


Red Sea with a commission ",® dated March 19, 1630. 
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Slade and others aboard the Mary, reported on Dec. 9, 1631, that he 
had found at St. Augustine's Bay on 30th May, 1631, " a small shipp named 
the Seahorse....belonginge to our Kings Majestie and ymediately sett out 
by him (one Capt. Richard Quaile commander), as by commission under 
His Majesties hand and seale appeareth”. He had * instruccions alsoe an- 
nexed Majesties to goe for the Redd Sea and there to make purchase "*, “ as 
well as anywhere elke" “of any he could meete with that were not frends or 
allyes unto His Majestie ". 

They had to release Quail and his crew because of "the force" of the 
commission, and because they found “ nothinge that he had done" was “ con- 
trary to his comission”. “I hope”, writes Slade to the Company, “ what 
wee have done wil be acceptable to your worshipps, although wee know his 
ymployment in their parts and upon such designs cannot be pleaseinge, nor 
hath not bin to any of us". On Oct. 17, the Seahorse was at Swally 
Hole.* 

The same document of Dec. 9, 1631, says, " At our arrivall here at Port 
Swalley we understood by the President of Capt. Quayls arrivall some 20 
days before us, and of his then beinge in the River of Suratt. Wee like- 
wise understood that he had taken two Mallabarrs juncks on the coast of 
Arrabia....Since his arivall here he hath had great mortallity amonge his 
people... .(God send all noe better successe that come out on such designes "2, 
A (translated) Dutch despatch from " aboard the Amboina" of Dec 11/21 
1631, says, " Her is also arrived a small shipp called by the name of the 
King of England shipp with a strong commission, the principule comaunder 
thereof is called Captaine Quaile". He "came with his comission to our 
Governor and desired helpe and water from us in spyte of his owne nation, 
for his company is very sickly”. "' This captaine ", he adds, "hath bin in 
the Redd Sea att, Mocha, and from thence hath brought store of ducketts, 
butt the certainty herof I cannot learne "* On April 24, 1632, President 
Hopkinson and Council at Surat, wrote to the Company, “ Capt. Quaile 
(under the name of Robin Goodfellowe) hath robd a Malabar that had" 
their " passe for safe conduct ", " for which we have bin impleaded here and 
must satisfe it, and have paid 100 L in composition ".5 

In "the summer of 1633, the Seahorse returned to England after" her 
“marauding cruise in the East Indies". “The fact that the King should 
send one of his ships to the East on such an errand ", says Foster, " was dis- 
turbing " to the Company. Secondly, “it can scarcely be doubted that the ex- 
perince thus gained of the ease with which Asiatic junks could be” seized 
“led directly to the more serious" operations “ of Cobb and Ayres a few years 
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later". "Quail's commission ", says Hill, “ was wider and more sordid than 
that granted to Raleigh in 1554 In any case, the nature of these opera- 
tions in the eyes of the Easterners of those days must have made them view 
the Company's servants with a certain degree of suspicion. The Easterner 
is not yet ready to distinguish between the English and the Dutch, let alone 
Englishmen and Englishmer. The Company had to pay 100 1. in com- 
At the same time, Quail had a commission which satisfied, in any case, 
Slade, at the end of May, 1631. Secondly, he " made no attempt to molest 
vessels actually owned by the Mogul". But so far as he exceeded instruc- 
tions of his commission or attempted to do so, he was guilty at least of 
quasi-piracy, though we must again point out that the Law of the Sea (and 
Public Opinion) were different in those days from what they are to-day. 


Shortly afterwards, the Samaritan of 250 tons and the Roebuck of 100 
tons obtained a commission, dated Feb. 27, 1635, (succeeding a blind—the 
commission to Richard Oldfield (Ofield?) master of the Samaritan, 
authorizing him to range and discover America"), "made out in the 
name of William Cobb as commander of both vessels" "' to range the seas 
all the world over” (especially from the CAPE to China and Japan), “ and 
to make prize of all such the treasures, merchandizes, goodes and commodi- 
ties which to his best abilities he shall be able to take of infidells or of anie 
other prince, potentat or state not in league or amitie with us beyond the 
lyne equinoticall, not withstanding our former commission granted to our 
loyall subject, Richard Ofield". The Presidents at Surat and Bantam, the 
Agent in Persia and other servants of the East India Company were ordered 
to aid Cobb or his successor with “ munitions, provisions or men, upon his 
giving satisfaction for the same”, by a royal letter of the same date. " Cap- 
tures " and "shares" were all taken into account by the commission. Both 
vessels were to wear “our collors appoynted for our royal navie". All 
English subjects, friends and allies were to help Cobb "in anything" he 
might " require ". 

When returning", Cobb was authorised “ if necessary " to " claim aid 
or convoy from any navy or merchant ships". "The terms of the Com- 
mission and the letter were therefore meant to cover a multitude of depre- 

According to an account of the “ Proceedings against the Pirates at 
Johanna", it was at first decided that Cobb and his crew were not to be 
arrested, but when it came out that a Diu Vessel had been taken, and "a 
Surat junk" robbed of "8000 L." yres, Cobb's lieutenant. the 
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side of a hill, where they had planted four great peeces to command the 
ship, and also some small shot, every man having three muskets ready laden 
standing by him," "and all of them binding themselves one to another by 
their oathes to loose their lives before they would part or surrender the 
monies," 

The Surat junk was the Taufigi and the Diu ship, the Mahmüdi. For 
obtaining the money which the Mahmüdé was believed to have on board, 
"they continually scerched her and found nothing". " Then they ", accord- 
ing to a letter of Nür-uddin the captain (Nákhudá) of the Taufiqi “took 
the nochada and bound both his hands, tyed match to his fingers which 
burnt them unto the bones; and then hee confessed where the money lay". 
To find more, " they burnt the nochada, boatswaines, the merchants and car- 
penters untill they were neare dead, and then they confest whatsoever they 
knewe”, Nür-uddin also says, in his letter, “ The English rummaged the Tau- 
figi for seven days, (seven days...The passengers). The passengers for 
Mokha returned in this ship. The English plundered all on board of money 
jewellery, clothes and everything else of value. "Of the money, the cap- 
tain reserved the one part, halfe the other was devided amongst the generalety, 
and much the English saylors consealed. Such violence was never done to 
any Musulman by any Portugall or other English before”. According to his 
oral narrative, a ship belonging to " Neamun of Arabia" had been plunder- 
ed " previously " by the English pirates.* 

The “ Journal of a voyage under John Weddell etc.” at tne same time, 
points out that Proud’s action on behalf of the Company against Cobb was 
regarded in some quarters as piracy. “Cobb”, it says, “had been rifled by 
the Swan, and the sum of 8,0001. taken from him by John Proud, master 
of that ship for the use of the East India Company, his masters". In 
any case, Proud was given 100 L in recognition. of "his extraordinary ser- 
vice”. He took away 39,000 rials from Cobb's Company. 

But this is not the end of the story. A consultation held in Surat by 
President Methwold and others on April 23, 1636, that “fearing further 
claims the Council decide(d) to send the Blessing to search for and seize 
the offenders". In the same document however, they also ordered, “ Any 
Indian junks encountered during the return voyage should be taken posses 
sion of" "for the procureing of our liberties in case of imprisonment 
"Capt. Cobbes damned crewe" (according to Methwold's Diary) however 
gave the Blessing the slip. The Blessing "arrived at Johanna too late to 
achieve her errand. For the Roebuck had sailed a fortnight before, bound 
for the Red Sea". “And now even this very day", (Oct. 8, 1636), says 
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Methwold, “ the towne was full of neiwes (dispeeded heether from Cambaia ) 
that divers shippes were taken in the Redd Sea, amonst others two of Dio 
....Dy....whome it was not certainly related, onely the English are most 
suspected... .which is not the least mischife which hath proceeded from this 
cursed Cobbes Practizes". A consultation was held, and the “ unanimous 
opinion” was that "all was lost in India yf this wicked piratt was not pre. 
vented and surprized". The seizures were confirmed by the Captain of 
Diu. In his letters, " He bitterly complayneth of the continewed robberyes 
perpetrated by the English that had now againe this yeare in the latitude 
of Cape Guardefoy taken two shippes belonging to that port". " He ad- 
vised besides that there was taken a vessell of Pore, which is a port belona- 
inge to this Kinge, as also a junke belonging to Dabull....and all done by 
a small English shippe and a boate : he saieth the same shippe that robbed 
thereabouts the former yeare, assisted with the Samaritans boate, built up 
higher and accomodated to this wicked purpose". Various devices “ which 
might conduce unto Cobbes surprizall " were thought of, even that of camou 
flagmg an Indian ship. The Blessing was to go again. “As she was much 
wormeaten, it was decided that she should carry with her a quantity of 
sheathing boards and be repaired at Mohilla " where the party of Cobb 
was supposed to be. Four days before Christmas, the Blessing reached 
Mohilla, and learned that Cobb was at Johanna, But Cobb escaped, and 
the Blessng came back to Masulipatam on June 12, 1637. The Roebuck 
"arrived at Falmouth, early in May, 1637," 

When the Roebuck returned to England in May, 1637, the Company 
promptly petitioned for the seizure of gold and silver on board ; but only 
to be put off with a vague assurance of justice." The previous efforts of 
the Company to secure "justice" had also practically failed. The case 
agamst Cobb however " hung on at least as late as 1644. "2 

The terms of the Commission and of the royal letter, as I have shown 
above, were very wide. Their seems to be an implication in the Commission 
itself that the view held in those days was “ that there was no peace be- 
yond the line” “ (Equinoctiall) ”, “ In the Treaty of Vervins between France 
and Spain, 2nd May, 1598, its provisions were made effective only north 
of the Tropic of Cancer and east of the Azores, beyond which tout serait 
A la force”. Thirdly, "the constant warfare waged against all Christians 
“es Barbary corsairs, and the fact that hundreds of English captives were 


attacking the subjects of any Muhammadan nation with. wian England 
à 1 TCE But the commission seems to contemplate that 
| ships to be n ust not be the property of “ Prince, potentat or 
state” "in league or amitie with” England’, In this case, the Diu ship 








1. ice pale NM E a E. F. 1634-6, p. 300 et seq.: P. xxix etc. 
2. P. xxi, P. xxii : P. 212, P. 213 etc. ; I. A. 1924 (Sup. 70.) 
3. E. F. 1634-6, P. xx ; I. A. 1924 (Sup) p. 69 : Ind. Off. O. C. 1565. 
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belonged to "the Guzeratts our friends," and was under the protection of 
the Portuguese. The Taufígi had in addition to the protection of the flag 
of a friendly power, an English "pass". The same reasoning probably 
holds good as to the other plundered ships. 

Charles I himself technically admits this friendship with "the great 
Mogal" in his letter of January, 1637. He presumes even "a compact" 
between the two powers, towards the end of the letter. In the same document, 
he also says that the East India Company's servants had informed him that 
"an infamous piracie" had been committed “by some called English under 
English colours". " None that hath not withdrawn himself from our alleg- 
lance" dared so offend. “Some supposed to bee their factors" were “ with 
the King’s leave” being “ prosecuted in the High Court of Admiralty”. 

The Company, of course, was more than eager to dub these operations 
as piracies. “On January 6, 1637, the Governor and others presented a 
petition to His Majesty at Hampton Court Palace". An entry in the Court 
Book of January 11, says that "the King offered to do anything by letters 
or otherwise, and gave leave for action to be taken by law."* Two pro- 
moters of the voyage were prosecuted by the Company in the Admiralty 
Court. Kynaston (one of them) was actually "arrested and lodged in pri- 
son". But the King interfered, told the Sheriffs not to delay, and peremptor- 
ily ordered him to be released on bail. (Letter of Windebank to the Sheriffs 
of London. ).* 

In this very letter, we find mention of " piracies pretended by the Com- 
pany to have been committed in the East Indies". Charles did not admit* 
that the acts were piracies, unless they were satisfactorily proved in a Court 
of law to be so. According to him if Cobb and Ayres had “ exceeded their 
commission they were guilty. But the promoters (whether guilty or not ?) 
were to be protected. 


Charles at last announced "his intention of hearing the case personally 
at his leisure". When the Roebuck returned to England in May, 1637, the 
Company received information that she had brought back thirty to forty 
thousand pounds of gold and silver. A record of a Court of Committees 
of the same month says that a petition was to be sent by the Company 
to the King to seize all the wealth. ' Mr. Secretary Windebank " had pro- 
mised “to present it to the King" No satisfaction however could be 
obtained. The record of a Court of Committees with the Mixed Committees 
says that " what was done to the Moors was the work of Jones and Franck- 
lyn”, and that “ Ayres giving a bond of 1,000 1. not to go again to India 
l. Public Record Office: Royal Letters, Persia and Eastern Princes. vol, xi, 
no. 12 ; C. Min. (1635-9) p. 217. 

2. Court Book, vol xvi, P. 234 ; C. Min. 1635-9, P. 213. 

3. C. Min. 1635-9, р. 215. 

4. nor did he wish to do so. 

5. Cour! Min, 1635-8, p. 269, p. xxii n. etc. 
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without the Company's consent", it was ordered that "the actions in the 
Admiralty and the Sheriff's Court” against him “ be stayed "2, 

But though the Company is so zealous in prosecuting these “ priates”, 
to seize Indian junks as hostages, on her way back from the Red беа? 
thus showing perhaps that public opinion of those days was lenient in its 
definition of these acts of depredation. But the opinion of a group which 
had itself suffered the loss was perhaps different. 

We may also note here an entry in Methwold's Diary, dated May 11, 
1636, which refers to a letter from the Viceroy of Goa, " forwarding atte- 
stations taken at Diu of the robbery of a junk of that place by an English 
ship, and demanding restitution" of a large amount. Dutch documents 
tell us that " Methwold denied liability, as the robbery had been committed 
by an English rover, not by the Company's servants ; and this is confirm- 
ed by the Portuguese records.”3 

Commenting on commissions of this nature, Methwold and Council wrote 
on May 1, 1636, that "although Kings are gods in some sense, they are 
men in others”, “and that His Majesty's confiedence ” was “ abused." 

Methwold's Diary refers to another aspect on February 22, 1637, in 
pointing out that "the King's junk returned from Mokha, having seen 
nothing of the pirates" "I am heartily joyfull thereof”, says Methwold, 
~ for upon the safety of this junke depended all the hopes wee had of liberty 
in India”. 

When news of plunder of the Taufigi and the Mahmüdi reached 
the Indian authorities through one of the chief merchants, Mirza Mahmud,’ 
Methwold, the President at surat, Was, after some preliminary negoti- 
ations, thrust into a dungeon filthy with vermin where he and his compani- 
ons " were almost suffocated for want of air." * The English goods and money 
at Surat" and a part of "the stock aboard the Ships" were confiscated, 
Robinson "the chief factor" at Ahmedabad arrested, "the factory placed 
under a guard," "the caravan stopped and tne Company's goods "in 
the hands of native brokers at Agra and Tatta” “ inventoried and sequest- 
rated.” Robinson's frantic letter of April 24, 1636, says, “ All this city is 
full of tumult, curses, exclamations against us before this governor about 
the junk of Dio" Methwold's narrative of April 30, 1656, which 








l. C. Min. 1644-9, p. 24. 

2. E. F. 1634-6, p. 196. 

3.  Dagh Register (1636) P. 271; E. F. 1634.6 252 and notes: I 1924 
(Sup) P. 70, etc, " ne А 
4. Е. Е. 1634-36, р. 247. 
5. Е. Е. 1637-41, р. 2, 

X — E. F. 1634-6, p. xxii, p. 197 et seq 

7. E. F. 1634-6, p. xxii et seq; p. 190, p. 195, p, 232 et 

& P. 196 and p. 197. | = 
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gives a graphic account, says that at one time the Hopewell Was suspected. 
"They doe nowe vehemently suspect the Hopewell to have done the fact": 
The President according to a letter to Drake, dated July 4, 1636, 
was released “after a detention of eight week." But according to 
a letter of the Factors at Masulipatam to the Company of Sept. 20 1636 
we find “ Although in this place our persons and estates are free, yet our repu- 
tations are equally inthraulled by this robbery: and if hereafter the like 
accident should happen there will be no living for any of our nation in 
these partes." The Viceroy of Goa also sent "a bundle of attesta- 
tions with a dema 
sum that the English had in the hands of Vedor da Fazenda at Goa, it was 
feared, might " be seized in satisfaction." 


Besides the firancial loss, the Company suffered in diminution of prestige, 
and even at a later date when charges of piracy were brought against some of 
the English by some Indian merchants, Fremlen says " He (the Gowernor) 
fell upon us with the Roebucks depredations,’’® 

We may note here that when the Swan was searched by her master, 
Thomas Steevens, some "stolen goods" were found "in the possession of 
Thomas Gattaker.” 

Captain Weddell is accused of seizing certain Chinese junks, but that 
was done in a fight. But whether Weddell had the right to declare a quasi- 
war or not 1s debatable. 

"John Darell says that in 1634 the English seized and plundered two 
ships from the Red Sea belonging to the King of Cananore for trading 
with the Courteen ships....... Treasure (was) taken to the value of thirty 
or forty thousand pounds"; 

Weddell was accused by Pero da Silva, the Viceroy at Goa of having 
-leagued himself with a corsair named Babia who infests the coast of 
Kanara and robs the small vessels of the Portuguese", The complaint was 
made to Methwold at Surat, and the threat held out that the Portuguese 
(could) not be expected to continue the commerce unless "this and other 
wrongs be righted ",3 

" The intrusion of the interloper's shipping ", generally speaking, " into 
ports where the Company had long maintained factories was ^, in the first 
place, "a clear infringement of the rights reserved to the latter in the 








1. Р. 234 

2 7०, था. 

3 P. 295. 

4. P. xxvi etc. 

5. E. F. 1637-41, p. 106. 

6. P. 107. 

7. 1. А. 1924 (Sup) p. 70; p. 71; Peter Mundy's Travels ; Bruce, Vol. 1, 
P. 14 etc. 

8.  Babia—Déáüd Bahuyá. E. F. 1637-41, р. 31. 
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grant of 1637 to Courteen's Association ". One of the employees of Courteen's 
called the Company " Cockenians ", "illegal, monopoliticall and by Parlia- 
ment damnable". Secondly, we have to consider some specific acts of 
these commanders which look shady. We may consider two examples. 

There were several " interloping " vessels in Indian waters by the middle 
of the seventeenth century, and among these, the Friendship and the Loyalty. 
The former was commanded by Humphrey Morse who had been “ for some 
years trading from port to port”, and the latter by John Durson whose 
appointment is reported e.g. in a letter from the Company, dated March 24, 
1642.  Durson is said to be’ “a most pestiphorus spirit" who took 
"freedome to abuse" Farren and others " without controule". He, in ex- 
change for "fayre promises", managed to get his goods exempted from 
customs duties, thus violating the legitimate interests of the Company. From 
Basra, Cranmer and Walwyn wrote on September 22, 1645, “ Durson brought 
from” “Bandar Rig” “a slave woman and her child, and forced from 
another Banyan a parcell of pearls worth some 10 or 15 tomands.” “ The 
owners of both were here before the ship to complayne". The Company's 
servants " advized the Governor etc. that they belonged not to” the “ Com- 
pany”. “The factors” subsequently “ persuaded Durson to restore the slave 
woman and the pearls. Again, Durson booked some passengers, declares 
a letter of November 16, 1645, but left them behind, and “departed at 
(? mid) night" with money from the Passengers and their goods. 
" At news thereof the Sultan supposed his new entertained friend was 
better than a piratt". But, three days later, "a storm in the Gulph " drove 
him back and he took the passengers on board. Durson had also probabl 
misappropriated some property, including a civet cat. He had given "no 
satisfaction. for an adventure sent by" an Indian personage "to Ormus 
of the value of 100 pagodas". He, according to a letter from Swally Marine 
of March 20, 1650, was imprisoned at Mirjan probably “for passing false 
pagodas”. Тһе principal cause of the “betrayal of the factory" at Kar- 
war was " Durson's going ashore at Merge". " This is a great dishonour ", 
says Edward Lloyd, "to the English and likely to be detrimental to their 
trade in these parts." 5 

This may have had some indirect effect even on the Company's trade. 
But if Durson's acts were shady, some of Morse's seem to be piratical. 

The letter of 24, 1650, from Surat speaks of how “Morse in 
the Friendship voyaged from Gombroon to Rájápur where he sold his rünás 
to Vagge Shiput ". “A dispute ensuing, Morse with some of his crew assault 
ed that merchant's house, killing natives and wounding many others includ- 








1. E. F. 1642-45 ; pp. xxi and xxii ; p. 276, n. 3. 

2. Е. Е. 1642-45, р. 29 

3. Е. Е. 1646-50, р. 39. 

4. E. F. 1642-45, p. 283 and p. 284. 

5. P. 309; p. 306; E. F. 1646-50, p. 341 and p. 342. 
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ing Bhájí Shivpat himself The Governor naturally had to interfere, and 
Moree and his sailors were arrested. “ Money they were carrying off ", was 
seized, and they were "put in irons". Morse however escaped, “and wrote 
not long since to Surat asking for assistance in recovering his men", “On 
the 17th news came that after vainly lying in wait for the Bijapur junks 
returning from the Red Sea, he had attacked and burnt " Jaitapura the port 
of Rajapura, "though the inhabitants had had ume time to escape with 
most of their valuables." Another letter of November 19, 1650, says? 
that Morse “in September last seized two Bijapur junks.” It also points 
out that (according to a letter of October 21), Morse "made prize of 
a Malabar frigate, though she had a pass". Morse "hath thus dishonour- 
ed us", continues the letter, "and not only us but the nation and you, 
by such depredations as will make us odeioues to these people”, The 
influential merchant-prince, " Vírjf Vora" who was much respected by the 
English, was displeased.® According to a letter from Surat of Decemb r 24 
1690, Morse had not “ made restitition ” to the “ Mallavars". “The Presi- 
dent was summoned” “ yesterday " " by the Governor who complained that 
the English deluded the Mallavars by giving passes which really ordered 
the capture or destruction of their vessels. ....... The Governor further de- 
cared that unless restitution be made, he must inform the king who would 
doubtless be highly displeased with the English for disturbing the trade of 
his port, and would require the Company's servants to make satisfaction." 
A letter of January 31, 1651, says that even when the Company's servants 
disclaimed all responsibility for the proceedings of Morse", the Indian 
authorities “retorted that the President and Council were responsible for 
all injuries done by Englishmen, instancing the case of Cobb's piracies and 
intimating that, if satisfaction were not made, similar treatment might be 
expected”. The English were forced to threaten in their turn. They had 
however to promise "to intercede with Morse for the restoration of the cap- 
tured vessels "® This document incidentally demonstrates the inefficiency 
of Mughal naval power, a cause which led to the lence of piracy 

On the whole, Morse’s “capture of Malabar vessels " “ occasion (ed) 
trouble", and we may reasonably conclude that growth of the Company's 
commercial relationship with India was adversely affected by these injudi- 
cious acts. 

From almost the first voyages of English ships to India and the Farther 
East, the harbours and inlets on the coast of Madagascar and the adjacent 
islands became known to the captains, as places where ships could refit, water, 
provision or land their sick men”. The pirate ships also, developed regular 
bases in Madagascar, “ While proceeding to or from Eastern Waters ”, depots 
P. xxiv and p. xxv; p. 324 and p. 325 
P. 328. 
E. 
E. 








F. 1646-50, p. 340 ; O. C. 2193. 
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were opened to supply "arms, stores, ammunition, liquor" etc, the first 
one by Adam Baldridge, " an ex-pirate who had cruised in the Eastern Seas.” 
“Even before the advent of Adam Baldridge there were other pirates settled 
ashore at different places,” supplying slaves, provisions etc. He built "a 
fort and warehouses at the entrance, mounting a number of guns in the 
former, and enclosing the latter in a strong stockade wherein the pirates could 
find shelter whilst their ships were being treated, or they were having a spell 

The Company was perturbed by the activities of these pirates especially 
when they became bolder and bolder with the passage of time. They describe 
the pirates as a "scandal to our Nation and Religion, being most of them 
English, at least four-fifths.": 

Innumerable pirates infested the Eastern Seas during the period under 
review, Portuguese, French, Malabari, Spanish, Berber, Arakani and others. 
Only a few of them were of English and Dutch origin. All of them how- 
ever hampered the growth of the Company's commercial intercourse with 
India, in various ways, both directly and indirectly. The loss of prestige 
and the seizure of merchandise were not the only deterrents to smooth com- 
mercial development. The Company, for example, had to incur heavy expens- 
es in fitting out their ships “like men-of-war, and manned in man-of-war 
fashion”. Admiral Richmond is of opinion that since the early seventeenth 
century, the armed merchant vessel has never been a vessel capable of meet- 
ing any but the smallest type of men-of-war." He argues that the East 
India ships had to be armed, - because they sailed in seas infested by pirates 
against whom they must furnish their own defence." " Indiamen were built 
with rows of gun-ports and carried trained gunners as in a man-of-war”. 
But it is at the same time conceivable that the armament was useful in 
a fight with the vessels of Indian powers and those equipped in a like 
manner by European powers.2 





1. GREY: Pirates of the Eastern Seas, P. 50 et pls: E EHE: 
mercial Relations etc. P. 161. “= жч; PAL KRISHNA: Com 


2. Stanley ROGERS: "The Indio Ocean”, P. 85; RICHMOND : Sea 
in the Modern World. ; MOND: Sea Power 





POST-VYASARAYA COMMENTATORS 
(NON-POLEMICAL)* 
By 
B. N. KRISHNAMURTI SARMA. 


l. LAKSMINATHA TiRTHA (c........1643-63.) f 


Laksminatha Tirtha was Pontiff of the Vydsaraya Mutt, after Laksmi 
vallabha Tirtha! He was the seventh in succession from Vyäsaräya, He 
was the recipient of two copper-plate grants, one in 1643 A.D. from Tiru- 
mala Nayaka (1623-59) of Madura and another from Srirangaräya III 
(1642-67), the last of the Emperors of Vijayanagar who had his capital at 
Penukonda, in 1668. 

He seems to have been a Pontiff of great influence and remained on the 
Pitha of the Vyäsaräya Mutt,* for over twenty years. The exact dates of 
his accession to the Pitha and demise are not however known. He seems 
to have been a contemporary of Räghavendra and Satyanatha. He lies buried 
at Srirangam 

His only work is a commentary on the Nyayamrta of which we have a 
couple of Mss. at the Madras O.L. (R. nos. 1302 and 388b). He gives the 
name of his preceptor as Yadavendra His com. on the N ym. is said to be 
meant for the benefit of average students. One of the Mss. (1302), termi- 
nates at the end of the '' Ajnanasya Vácaspatyukta- Jivasritattvabhangal ", 
(Pariccheda I), and runs to over 8000 granthas. On p. 65, of this Ms. is 
an interesting reference to and quotation from Vijayindra Tirtha's c. on the 
Nym : " Vijayindra-Svaminastu. ...... © (Sämänyato Mithyätva-nirukti). 
A. fascinating feature of the c. is the lucid and elaborate exposition of seve- 
ral rules of Mimárhsi interpretation pressed into service in the course of 
the N ym. 





“This paper is a part of my ‘History of Dvaita Literature. 

1. ४. लक्ष्मोवाइमयोगीन्दं गुरुराजमहं भजे । 
(introd. verse in his Nym. com.) This Laksmivallabha wrote a Prabhütaparca- 
kastotra (five verses) which has been printed in the S. M. p. 144. 

2. C1. धीव्यासरायर संस्थानाधिपतिगळाद भ्रीरामचन्द्रतीर्थ॑ х x x x 
श्रीलक्ष्मीनाथतीर्थश्रीपादस्वामिगळ मठद गोपालकृष्णस्वांमे सेवेगे । 
(Yelahanka c.p. of Srirangaraya, Ep. Car., Supple. to vols. 3-4, p. 252.) 

3. श्रीयादवेन्द्रमनिश बन्दे विद्यागुरून्मम । 
This is probably the same as the Yadavendra already referred to as the rival of 
Raghavendra Svamin. 
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2. KUNDALA GIRI-SURI 

One of Laksmiünátha's disciples! was Kundalagiri Siri, a powerful wri- 
ter of the period. He was the of Kondubhatta? of Belir and a pro- 
tégé of Saundarya (Sundara) Raja Pandita, one of the ministers at the 
court of Seringapatam. The S. K. makes him a contemporary of Bhattoji 
Diksita and of Laksminäräyana Tirtha of the Vyäsaräya Mutt whom he 
is said to have met at Benares when he was studying there till his thirtieth 
year. This is evidently a mistake as Laksminäräyana Tirtha was the second 
in succession from Laksminätha (Kundalagıri's avowed Guru) and is no- 
where referred to by Kundalagir. It is presumably Laksminätha himself 
that is meant by the S.A. His successor Laksmipati Tirtha is also referred 
to in Kundalagiri's c. on the Nym. 

Tradition attributes to (Kundala) Giri Süri, a criticism of the Advaita- 
kaustubha* of Bhattoji Diksita, modelled upon the Madhvamatavidhvamsana 
of Appayya Diksita This is presumably the same as the * Bhaftoji-Kutfa- 
nam", ** also ascribed to Gini Sir. 

His other works include commentaries on (2) the TP** and (3) NS 
of Jayatirtha, (4) the Tattvodyota-sika* and (5) the Mbh. T. N. (called 
Kentakoddhara)* etc. The most important of them are however, (6) the c. 
on the Nym.* of which we have a Ms. at the Madras O.L. (R. No. 861), 
and another on (7) the Brahmasütrabhasya of Madhva, entitled Bhäsyärtha- 
dipika of which a fragment containing the I Páda alone of the I Adhyäya, 
is available, at the Madras O.L. (D.C, Supple. XXIV, No. 14904). It is 
given to a good deal of technical discussions of grammatical and other points 
and quotations appear from the Mahäbhäsya, Kaiyata (p. 46). 


THE CHALARI FAMILY 
| Close abreast of Laksminätha and Kundalagiri come four generations 
of the Chaläri family, distinguished for their solid contribution to the com- 
mentatorial literature of the Dvaita Vedänta, They are : Chaläri Näräyana, 
Nrsimha, $esa and Sarhkarsana. гче 


1. लक्ष्मीनाथमाने शान्तं मम देविकमाश्रये । 
(Giri Süri, com. Nym, Mysore 2192.) 
2. Not " Kaunpdibhatta as in Madras О. L. Cat. (Des). 
3. Vide colophon to his works: इतिं पत्पश्चिमरज़राजघानी प्रधानि-सौ न्दरराज - 
पण्डितमान्येन x x x 
Also : सौन्द्यराजसन्नान्ना पण्डितेनानुमोदित (Sudha com.) 
4. Printed. Mr. Srikantha SASTRI is wrong in giving the name of Bhattojis 
work as ' пенен ынын " (p. 321, Vij, Sex. Com. Vol). 
Double stars indicate that the work referred to is not attested by any Ms. 
or later reference : but only by tradition. ы | | 
5. Mysore O.L. (2192 Magari). 
6. Pejavar Mutt List, 232, Tulu, §ritala. 
7. S.K., 1896, p. 107. 
8. This has a total of 6784 granthas. 
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3. CHALART NARASIMHACARYA. 

He was the son of Chaläri Näräyanäcärya! and a contemporary of Satya- 
nätha Tirtha (1648-74) of the Uttarädi Mutt. He was a prolific writer and 
over fifteen of his works are known, of which some three or four only have 
so far been printed. Chaläri (reported to be a village near Malkhed), is said 
to have been the habitat of the family wherefrom it derived its surname. The 
members of the family were evidently all disciples of the Uttarädi Mutt 
as is clear not only from the numerous references to the Svamis of that Mutt 
in the Smytyarthasdgara of Chalari Nysirhha, but also from the fact that 
his grandson, Sarkarasana, was a disciple of Satyabhinava Tirtha 

Nrsimha's works include commentaries on the TS& (m), (2) the [és 
and the (3) Prasna Up, (4) the Sadacara-Smpli**, and (5) the Praména 
Paddhati**; (6) Semgraharámáyana**; (7) Sivastuli; (p) and Parijatapa- 
harana of Näräyaya Panditäärya; (9) the Doädasa-stotra and (10) 
Yamakabhárata** of Madhva. The G. V. L. Cat. mentions also (11) a 
Brahmasütradhibaranarthasamgraha** (12) Brhat-taratamyastotra* * and (13) 
Bhaffoji-Diksita-krii-ku]lanam among his works. 

Among his major works should be reckoned his com. on the (14) 
Bhégavata-Tatparya* and (15) the Rg-Bhäsya-fikä (p)® which latter, is 
undoubtedly, his magnum opus. His (6) Smrtyarthasagara, is an independ- 
t work on religious law and observances, in four sections (tarangas) : 
, Asauca, Ahnika, and VastuSuddhi (verse 6), dealing with fasts, pol 
lutions, daily rites and purificatory ceremonies. 

Nrsiriha's gloss on the Rg-bhasya-fikd (granthas 6200) throws consider. 
able light on many dark comers of the original Bhasya and several stiff pas- 
sages in Jayatirtha’s com. thereon, furnishing a good deal of useful infor- 
mation of a miscellaneous character as well as critical and exegetic notes 
upon the hymns of the Rg Veda. He displays profound mastery over the 
Päninian grammar and the Unädi Sütres and is well acquainted with the 
commentaries of Säyana, not to speak of the Nirukta and other aids to 
Vedic interpretation, which enable him to offer suitable justifications for the 
many deviations of Madhva from the ' traditional interpretations '^ of Säyana 
and his ilk. One may therefore admit his claim that his work has been 
the result of a patient study of many interpretative sources. He see ns to 





1. The G. V. L. Cat. (p. 148) ascribes to him (1) a com. the Mbh. T. N. 
(2) Adhikernarthasarigraha** and (3) Jäti-nibandha,** 





3. MS. Baroda O, L. 

4. Printed, Dharvar. 

5. Bombay, 1901. 

6. For example, in support of his plea that a departure from Yàska is no 
sin, he cites " Arupo müsakrd vrkah " (R. V. 1 7, 23) which in the Pada-pätha of 
Säkalya is split into “mā” and “sakt” (and treated as two diferent words) 
while Yaska reads “ Masakrt" as a compound. 





| 
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hint at the existence of critics, who were only too anxious to discredit the 
line of interpretation adopted by Madhva and pick holes in it, somehow 


अविज्ञाय चेदषषयेत्कश्विदेतद्भूवेद्भूषण नाग्रहः तत्र मे स्यात्‌ р. 214. 


(17) Yet another work of the author is the Sübdika-kan|hamani 
(Jewel for the neck of Grammarians), referred to on P. 11, (i, 2) of his 
Rg-bhasya-lippani. There are also two other references to the same work 
later on (pp. 14 and 29), judging from which the Sabdika-kanthamani would 
appear to have been devoted to an elucidation of topics like Vedic Accentua- 
tion, the seven Svaras, their definitions etc. There can be little doubt that 
this work, if discovered, would make a valuable addition to the existing lite- 
rature in Sanskrit, on the subject of Vedic Accentuation 2 

Not the least important fact about Nrsirhha's gloss on the Reg-bhésya- 
fikä, is that it gives the date of its own composition which is Saka 1583 
(Plava)*—1661 Ар. This establishes Nrsirhha's contemporaneity to Laksmi- 
nätha, Satyanätha and Raghavendra. 


4. CHALARI SESACARYA. 

Eleven works have been attributed to Sesa, in the G. V. L. Cat. (p 
147). These are (1) com. on the Anu-bhäsye: (2) TS; EN; Praína- 
Up** : (5) BT. (6) Tantrasérasamgraha** + as well as commentaries on 
(7) the Véyustuli; (8) the Madhvavijaya (called Mandopakarini (p) and 
(9) the Nakhastotra; (10) The Premäna Candriké (p.) dealing with 
Dwaita Epistemology in the course of a small tract meant for beginners, is 
also a work of the same author ; (11) A Nirmayaratnd (alias) Brhacchalari- 
ya, is also attributed to him by AUFRECHT, who also mentions a metrical epi- 
tome of the Grhya-sütra of ASvaliyana, by Sega's father Nrsirhha. 


о. CHALARI SAMKARSANACARYA= 
Sesa's son Sarhkarsana, wrote a life of Jayatirtha in five cantos (Jaya- 
firthavijaya, Belgaum, 1881) and another metrical biography of Satyanütha 
Tirtha (1648-74), entitled Satyanüthübhyudaya, in eleven cantos, Two 
Mss. of this work are noticed by AUFRECHT (L. 807 and N.P. ix, 14, Cat. 
Catal. i. p. 689). The text is preserved in the T. P. L. also (VI, 3740) with 
a commentary (VI, 3741) by the author's brother Subrahmaņya,* also a 





l. Most probably Bhattoji Diksita, as may be gathered from the title of one 
of the works (no. 13, P. 120 ante) attributed to Nrsirhha in the G. V. L. Cat. 


2. Cf. शके त्रिवसुपश्चेन्दुसम्मिते शकवत्सरे । 
| पूर्णिमायामर्पिता ह्रिपादयोः ॥ {concluding ‘ver. 4) 


3. He does not appear at any time, to have become a Monk. The title of 





under Vijayanagara Kings”, (Vij. Ser. Com. Vol. 1936, p. 49) is thus entirely 


4. Who wrote a com. on the Menimaajarj (Belgaum 1890). 
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disciple of Satyibhinava (1674-1706), in 3700 granthas. The original is 
presumably the same as the Satyandthamahdimyaratndkara’ that has been 
quoted in the (newly discovered) Konkanabhyudaya of Ságari Rämäcärya 


6. SATYABHINAVA TIRTHA (1675-1706). 


To Satyabhinava, the successor of Satyanütha, we owe (1) a comment- 
ary: Durghatabhávadipika? on the Bhügavata, running to 8160 granthas ; 
and (2) another on the Mbh. T.N. in 3220 granthas (TPL. No. 7898). 
He was a contemporary of Aurangzeb? and of the Kaladi queen Canna 
mämbä (1672-98). The Korikandbhyudaya mentions certain Bulls addressed 
by this Pontiff to the court of Keladi referring to the Konkani-Brahmin 
subjects of the Queen. Satyabhinava lies buried at Nütcharkoil, six miles 
from Kumbakonam. 


Almost on every page? of Satyábhinava's c. on the Bhagavala we find 
certain criticisms on the B. T. of Madhva repudiated. The determination 
and persistence with which the commentator pursues the critics of Madhva, 
show that the B.T. had been severely criticised by some later-day commen- 
tator (probably Advaitic) of unknown identity. The commentary itself is 
not particularly attractive and its only value seems to lie in hunting up the 
criticisms against the B.T. and repudiating them. 


7. RAGHUNATHA TIRTHA (alias) SESA-CANDRIKACARYA 
(c. 1695-1742) * 

Tenth in succession from Vyásaráya and as one whose greatness is be- 
lieved to have been prophesied by Vyãsarãya himself. Raghunätha Tirtha 
occupies a very high place in the affections of the followers of Madhva. To 
his great learning and saintly life, he seems to have added a good deal of poli- 
tical sagacity and though he could not rise ta such paramount height as his 
illustrious ecessor Vyäsaräya, in the political history of his times, his 
influence as a scholar and as a Saint were widely felt, for he lent fresh glory 
and light to the position he occupied as the representative of the Vidya- 


4. It has been indifferently ascribed by AUFRECHT to both sesa and Sarhkar- 
sana. (p. 661 and 683) 

l. Printed, Dharvar. 

2. 1658-1707. Vide S.K., p. 67. 

3. Vl 273-98. 

केलदी चन्नमाम्यां राज्ञीमुदिस्य लेखिताः ॥ єс. 

4. Eg. i, 7, 23; i, 12, 53; i, 12, 34; i, 16, 26, 5; i, 19, 12 : iii, 1l, 7 ; iii, 4, 11: 
Hi, B, 19; iii, 9, 25 ; iii, 13, 42 ; iii, 32, 43 ; iv, 3, 1 ; iv, 4, 13: vi, 2 ; v, 9, 11; v, 
9, 6, 14, 40 ; vii, 4, 14 ; x, 54, 57 ; x, 90, 48 ; x, 93, 14 ; x, 100, 53 ; xi, 17, 43, Xii, 
7, 45 ; xii, 12, 34. 


5. दझमो मत्समों भवेत | 


— -— E । 
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simhasana of Vyasardya.2 This is clear not y from the fact that it was 
he who successfully carried out the task of completing the Tatparya-Candrikàa 
of Vyasarüya, on the same elaborate plan, but also from the regard and re- 
cognition which he was able to obtain for himself and his Mutt from far off 
chiefs as (1) Vijayaranga Cokkanätha Näyaka,: ( 1705-31) of Madura; (2) 
Vijaya-Raghunatha Setupati Kattadevar of Катпад: (3) the townsmen of 
Käraikkudi,* and (4) Kolar Kanakaráyar.* 

We have a subsequent grant of the Setupati* dated Saka 1638 — 1716 A.D. 
which is made out in the name of " Laksminidhi Tirtha ” disciple of Raghu- 
natha Tirtha. This may lead one to suppose that Raghunätha Tirtha was 
already dead by 1716. But we leam from other sources that he was living 
as late as the years 1726 and 1739 А.р. Copies of sannads issued by Krsnaraja 
Odeyars I and II, of Mysore, to Laksmidhara Ti , Pontiff of the Canna- 
patna Matha of Brahmanya Tirtha (Mys. Arch. Rep. 1925, Bangalore Dt. 
No. 2) go to show that Raghunätha Tirtha continued to be Pontiff of the 
Vyäsaräya Mutt between the years -1726-39.” His demise therefore may be 
placed a few years later,—about 1742 ap. No doubt, the mention of 
"Laksmiünidhi Tirtha" as a successor of Raghunätha in 1712—and 1716 
requires explanation. The matter is further eomplicated by the fact that 
there is absolutely no mention of this Laksminidhi Tirtha anywhere in the 














1. Cf. the following eulogy of Raghunätha, in the Bhäsyadipikä of his disciple 
Jagannätha Tirtha :— 


येनाये निरणांयि मध्वगुरुसद्वाष्यच्क्कागाजायः 
प्राखण्डि प्रतिवादिद्शनगणः प्राबन्धि गुर्वर्णवः | 
शिष्येभ्यः समदायि वित्तमुभयं प्रालम्भि विद्यासनम्‌ 


सोऽयं श्रोरघुनाथतीर्थयतिराट्‌ झाई विदष्यान्मते: ॥ 
2. Cokkanätha says in his grant that ' 





King x whatever dues were being paid in 
Madura Kingdom to the temple of Cokkanäthapura, were to be paid to the Matha 
also” (Mys. Arch. Sep, 1912, P. 55), showing the great respect in which he held 
the "Lord of the Vidyasirhhagana of Sri Vyäsarāya”. 

श्रीमद्रयासरायलवारि विद्यार्सिहासनाधीश्वरलायन 

श्रोरघुनाथती थंपूज्यपादलवारि as x x 


3. His grant registers in 1707, the grant of certain taxes on the exports and 
imports of the kingdom, on behalf of the Mutt to its Agent at Rameávaram 
(Муз. Arch. Rep. 1912, p. 55). 

4. Date 1709. 

9. Date 1712 Ap. 

6. Ep. Car. Supple. to Vols. iii-iv. Mysare, 

7. It would appear from the sannads that in 1726, the properties of the “ Canna. 
Patna Mutt of Lakemidhara” were directed to be handed over to the keeping of 
“Raghunätha Tirtha ofthe Vyäsaräya Mutt,” in lieu of which an annuity was settled 
СРО Зе Ош. 1з 7З, Караса Odeyar IL ‘directs da fee С О 
to 1 ctions that the ann it that was bein 
paid to the said Laksmidhara Tirtha may now i ге is 
clear that Raghunatha Tirtha was pontiff of the Vyasaraya Mutt, between 1726-39 
and fora few years before and after and incidentally that the Cannapatna Matha 
was never recognised as a Vyásaráya Matha, ; | 
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ealogıcal tables of the Vyäsaräya Mutt. But we cannot doubt the genuine- 
ness of the inscriptions. The only explanation of this puzzle is to be 
deduced from the tradition preserved in the Vyäsaräya Mutt, that Raghu 
natha Tirtha was once very much incapacitated by illness and afterwards 
recovered and that Jagannatha Tirtha (his acknowledged successor) him- 
self was obliged to be heir-apparent to the Pitha for well nigh thirty years 
thereafter, before he could actually succeed to the Pontificate. The ordi 
nation of Laksminidhi Tirtha of the inscription might therefore have taken 
place during the time of the illness of Raghunatha in or about 1712 or ear- 
lier, when the Guru was probably very old—say about 60. The disciple 
might have done some touring on his own account as Junior Pontiff of the 
Mutt, when probably he was honoured by Vijayaraghunätha Setupati, as the 
disciple of Raghunatha Tirtha. The omission of Laksminidhi Tirtha's name 
from the Mutt list can be accounted for by the assumption that he died 
even during the life-time of Raghunätha Tirtha, in or about 1718. It was 
probably thus that Raghunätha came to be finally succeeded by his other 
disciple Jagannatha Tirtha as Pontiff of the Mutt. There is a sort of paral- 
lel to this in the Yädavendra-Räghavendra episode referred to in an earlier 
text. 

As tradition gives Raghundtha a fairly long lease of life? we may take 
it that he was on the Pitha from 1695-1742 an. He passed away at 
Tirumu-kidju, at the junction of the Kaveri and Kapila rivers, in the 
T. Narasipur talug of the Mysore District, at a distance of three miles from 
Sosale, the present official headquarters? of the Vyisardya Mutt. 





Works. 

Raghunätha Tirtha wrote six works of which the most celebrated is the 
Sesa-Candrikä, а с. on the TP. of Jayatirtha, in continuation of the (incom 
plete) Tatparyacandrika of Vydsaraya. He is therefore generally known as 

| ikacarya ", In virtue of the brilliant service thus rendered by him 
in bringing the critico-polemical literature of the Dvaita school, in the sphere 
of Sütra-prasthàna, up-to-date 

His other works are (2) a Padarthaviveka** of which nothing more is 
known than its name (dealing presumably with the categories in the Dvaita sys- 
tem) (3) Tattvaka-(r) mika* ; a lengthy c. on the Tantrasára of Madhva and 
commentaries on (4) the KN* (5) the Brhati-Sahasra." His fairly elaborate c. 
in 1700 granthas on the [fdvdsya-bhasya-fika of Jayatirtha, has been print- 





1. He is said to have lived for ninety years. 
2. His Parama-guru Lakgmipati Tirtha received a grant in 1690 AD. from 
Ranga-krspa Muddu Virappa, at Srirafgam. 


3. It was in the days of Vidyávallabha that Sosale became the headquarters of 


the Vyäsaräya Mutt in or about 1809 
4. Mysore O. L. B. 533, Devanágari, ff. 353 
5. Ms. in private possessio 
6. Mysore O. L. A—464 
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ed? KEITH and BURNELL (India Office Cat. ii, 1, No. 4868, Oxford, 1935), 
dismiss the c. as “a very elaborate and valueless” one " quoting from many 
recent texts”. But the reference in this c. to the Srutaprakatika-Bhaávapra- 
kasa* of Raügarümánuja, is bound to be of value in placing that Visista- 
dvaitin commentator before 1700 AD. The author commands a particularly 
engaging style and quotes from the various works of Jayatirtha, from the 
Candrikd (9. 8) and, from the c. of Raghiittama on the Brh. UP. (20b). He 
delights in grammatical discussions and quotes from the Unddis, the Kaéikd- 
оті (p. 28) and reproduces the discussion on the Unàdi Sütra V, I, already 
found in the works of Yadupati and Ke£ava.* 

As many as five Mss. all incomplete, of his Sesacandriké are found in the 
Mysore O. L. A complete Ms. (from ii, 3, 1 to Iv, 4) is available in a 
private collection at Kumbakonam. The work is quoted by Jagannátha 
Tirtha in his Bhasyadipika, but otherwise, it does not seem to have won 
as much vogue in traditional circles as might be expected having regard to 
its peculiar historical and literary interest. 

The inherent value of the work is however undeniable. Its exposition is 
always refreshingly clear and the style forcible and telling. The author quotes 
from the Kalpataru, of Amalänanda, the Bhámati, from Bhárati-tirtha, the 
Sribhasya, Srikantha-Bhasya* and Sarhkara's bhásya (on Yavadadhiküram 
iii, 6, 32), as well as from Parthasirathi Misra, Vyüsaràya (Nym.) etc. The 
plan of the work and method of expositions are the same as those of the 
Candrikä and there is obvious imitation of the latter even in the turns of 
expression : “Ityubhabhyam vyäkhyätam tanna/Tikaksararthastu ...) etc. 
Raghunätha refers to three earlier commentaries? on the Sütra-Prasthäna 
(1) a Nyayamäla ; (2) a Nyäyaratnävali and (3) the Sambandha-dipika of 
Trivikrama Pandita’s brother Sarhkardcirya. The first two are yet to be 





1. y, 1907. 


2. ” एतच-स्थेमा ” स्थितिरिति श्रुतप्रकाशिकाब्याख्यायां भावप्रकाशिकार्या स्पष्ट्म ॥ 
(MS. p. 211, I. O. Cat.) 
d न च प्रसिद्धोणादित्ृत्तिषु “ अदिभुवो डुतच्‌ ? ५ ५ » ५ ५ 
कोदोषु-" अदिभूभ्यां-"---इत्येव पाठदशनात्‌ । वृत्त्यन्तरे तथा पटित्वा ब्याख्यातत्वान्च । घातु- 
व्यतिरिक्तस्य क्तस्य अदीत्युपपदस्याभावेन आदिमुव ' इति पाठस्यायुक्‍्तत्वाच यायुक्‍तत्वाच । निघण्टुभाष्ये घातुद्यसमुदाया- 
देकप्रत्ययस्य बहुशो 5मिहितत्वाच ॥ (P. 56). Raghundtha contends that there is no 
such prefix as " adi " other than the root. 
ne शवस्तु--' कामादयस्तत्र तत्र चायतनादिश्य: ! इत्यपपठ्य x K x x 
कैवल्योपनिर्षार ` त्रिलोचनं नीलकण्ठं seed x x x x x 
(p. 153 Ms). Sear reads ‘FAT’ | 
5. In giving the Pürvapakşa, Siddhãnta and otker ; interpretations ly 
бе. “айдаана” | and ofher interpret and lasí 
6. In dealing with the manner of fixing the " Adhikaraga "s in respect of B S. 
Hi 3, 19-22. अत्र त्रयः पक्षाः द्रायति च' (Hi, 3, 22) apî „з 
ххх इति । अर्य च न्यायरत्नावलीकारस्य सम्मत: ॥ (р. 77-8), 








m" 





"Rm 
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8. SuMATINDRA TiRTHA (1692-1725) 

Sumatindra belongs to the Mutt of Räghavendra, being third in succession 
from the latter. The Mutt list places him on the Pitha between 1693-1725 A.n. 
By his learning, piety and geniality of disposition, he seems to have made a 
lasting impression upon contemporary rulers of the Tamil country, as epi- 
graphic and literary evidences show. He raised the prestige of his Mutt to 
such an extent that rt came to be called “ Sumatindra (Tirtha) Mutt” after 
him,—a designation which is still current. 

He appears to have spent a considerable portion of his life as Pontiff 
at Kumbakonam, Tanjore and Madura. In 1698 ap, he received from 
Mangamma, Queen of Madura (1689-1706), the villages of Ayirdharma, etc., 
(Mys. Arch. Rep. 1917, p. 57) and certain concessions in 1699 from Utta 
maraüngappa Kabkikatola Vadayari of Payarapnippalayam (Mvys. Arch. Rep. 
1917, р. 58). His Jayaghosand, a laudatory poem on the Mahrätta Ruler 
Sahaji I, (1684-1710) of Tanjore, affords ample proof of fact that he 
was attached to the court of the King and was patronised by him. He spent 
his last days at Srirangam, where he died in 1725. 


Works. 


Over a dozen works are known to have been left by Sumatindra who was 
both a prolific and a powerful writer. He was however, no mere doctrinaire, 
but a keen Älamkärika and a poet. His Vedantic works are five in number : 

(1) a gloss entitled Bhavaratnakosa on the G.B. Prameyadipikä! of Jaya- 
tirtha and similar glosses upon (2) the Kg? and B. S.-bhüsya? of Madhva 
and upon the (4) TP* and (5) NS*** of Jayatirtha. (6) A commentary 
on the Tantrasara** is also traditionally ascribed to him. His minor works 
in the form of Stotras, include (7) the Yogindra-Tàrava]i**, which, is in 
all probability, a laudation in 27 verses* of Sumatindra's Guru : Yogindra 
Tirtha ; (8) the Räma-Tärävali** and (9) the Réma-dandaka** in praise of 
the tutelary deity of the Mutt and (10) a Nrstmhastuti**., 

The gloss on the G.B. throws welcome light on many passages in Jaya- 
tirtha's commentary, besides quoting fresh authorities from certain Puranas. 
The commentaries of Narahari Tirtha, and Padmarmübha Tirtha are quoted 





l. Cat, Catal p. 89. (RgB 666). A ms. is preserved also at the Rägha- 
vendra Svimi mutt at Nanjangud (Mys. Arch. Rep. 1917). Part of the com. on the 
Gita iv, 4-5, has been published by T. R. KRISHNACHARYA of Kumbakonarn. 





2. No Ms. has so far come to light of this com. 

3. Mysore O.L. A-354, Devanág: 196 

4. Mysore O.L. (1713) Devanágari ff. 190. 

5. Called " Vakyartharatnakosa." No. MS. has been brought to light, [G.V.L. 
Cat] 

6. Vide Pratüparudriva II, 78 cd 

7. Сі. Under “तम्नामसु पाठात्‌। (1) तन्नामस * वासुदेवसहस्रनाममभ्ये... ' । (ळ्या.). 


Le. in Padma-Puräna 
& Such as Padma, Maütsya. 
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many times under the names of Präcine-fikö and Bhävaprakäikä, Reference 
is made in one of the opening verses to the author's teacher Venkatanäräyana: 


| भूरिमनीषागमचितचरणान rue ЯТАН | 
सन्ततमीडे सुचरितवरणान्‌ वेहटनारायणग्रुरुचरणान ॥ ver. 8. 

The gloss on the Tattvaprakatika (Mys. 1713), is an elaborate though 
not quite so valuable a commentary. The Mys. Ms. ending with the first 
Adhyaya of the B. S. runs to 4640 granthas. The author refers to Vyasanaya, 
Raghavendra (ver. 7) and to his own Guru Veükatanürüyaga, Passages are 
quoted from the Candrikä, the NS and the Tatlvapradipa (p. 99) as well 
as from the various works of Madhva. Grammatical notes are provided where 
occasion demands them. 

His works on Kávya-Alarikara are (11) Madhu-dhärä, a commentary 
on the Alerkkäramanijari of Sudhindra ; and (12) Rasikaranjini, a com. on 
the Usaharana of Trivikrama Pandita and (13) Jayaghosani. 
the Tanjore Palace Library.! It is quoted on two or three occasions in the 
authors c. on the Usäherana.® It appears from these quotations that the 
original work of Sudhindra contained verses commemorating the deeds of 
Vyayindra Tirtha," and verses in various “ Bandhas ".« 

The commentary on the UsZkarana is a very exhaustive and well-written 
one, teeming with quotations from various standard treatises on Grammar, 
Poetics, Lexicography, Kavya etc. The following are some of the authors 
and works quoted :— 


1. Vira-Näräyana (Sahityacintámani) PP, 25, 26, 13, 14, 16, 22. 
2. Saranadeva (Vaiyäkarana) Durghafayrtti, 

3 Hari Diksita. аниа 

4. Daksinäyartsnätha. Commentators on Kumsrasambhava. 
5. Raksita, p. 124. 

6. Keava, p. 30 

7. Käficinätha ( Ratirahasyadipika) 206. 

8. Vidyänätha Prataparudriya 

9. Candrdloka 


10. Amaru, 11. 
ll. Saundarya-lahari, 
12. Ratnakosa 
13. Rabhasa-koía 112. 





— 


1. TPL. Cat. X, 5129, 
2. मदीयमधुधारायामस्य वाचनप्रकार: । (D. 324), Udipi. 
3. यथा-- विजयीन्द्रयोगिवरये > ^ % इत्यलङकारमन्जरयाम् | एतदर्थस्तु मदीयमधुधारायां 


Req: il p. 324. 


4. चकबन्ये वलयद्रयं X X > * मदीयालङ्कारमच व्याख्याने a 
5. Udipi, 1927. The page references are to प का p. 333) 
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14. Kavidarpana 
15. Rudrakosa, p. 136. 
16. Almhkaüramanjari (of Sudhindra), 23, 30. 
17. VFasavadattà 
18. Subhodaya (Kävya) by Näräyana Panditäcärya 306. 
There are many references to earlier commentaries on the Usäharana : 
pp. 159, 193, 242, 246, 342, and 308 
The (Sumatindra)-/ayaghosaná, is a special genre of laudatory Kavya, 
whose definition is given by the author himself : 
शॉर्यादिगुणवानेष एवेति भुवि घुष्यताम । 
घुष्यतामिति गच्दान्तैनेतु: शौयोदयों गुणा: ॥/ 
A complete Ms. of the work in 320 granthas is preserved at the Tanjore 
Palace Library (vii, 4237). The subject of the composition are the deeds of 
Sahaji I (1684-1710) of Tanjore® It is divided into five sections: (1) 
Jayaghosana ; (2) Birudavali; (3) Gathá; (4) Prasanga; and (5) Са{и- 
Slokas. The " Jayaghosana " is just the title of the first section. 


9. JAGANNATHA TiRTHA (C. 1743-60)* 

As already pointed out, Jagannatha seems to have succeeded his Guru 
Raghunätha Tirtha, as Pontiff of the Vyäsäräya Mutt only long after his 
ordination as monk. We have no information about his early life and 
career. Tradition gives him a long life or nearly seventy years. From the 
facts already recorded of his teacher Raghunátha, we may presume that 
Jagannatha was ordained a monk in or about 1718. His date of birth may 
similarly tentatively, be fixed about 1685 A.D. We may assign to him a Ponti- 
fical rule of about seventeen years, between 1743-60. He is said to have 
stayed at Bhavani, (near Erode) where he built a Mutt for his use. 

He seems to have been an indefatigable writer to judge from his Bhàsya- 
dipikd, a very voluminous but useful commentary on the B.S.B. of Madhva. 
He seems to have spent the last years of his life at Kumbakonam where he 
passed away." His descendants are still to be found at Kumbakonam.* 


1. गद्यः प्रत्येकपद्यान्तेश्चतुर्भिवर्णयेत्कमात्‌। 
अवधित्वेन पूर्वादिचतुर्दिकूसी मपरवेतान | 
ततः सप्तविभक्त्यन्तै. सप्रभिगोंडरीतिङैः i 


(Read: सरवे जनाः रणुत Aga: Il 


x X X x x 

2. उद्यचण्डिमडिण्डिमध्वनिघनेरुदामघामप्रथावाचारटर्लटदे्च जैत्रपरदैः शुण्डालषण्डा हितैः । 
के लोके न नमन्ति भूमिपतयो यात्रासु गोत्रातुरासाहं साहमहीपमित्यपि जना भो घुष्यतां घुष्यत्ताम्‌ ॥ 

The title of the work should more properly be simply “ Jayaghosan: 
than "Sumatindra-Jayaghosana " as in the TPL. Cat. 

3. His Tomb is at the Vyasariya Matha in the Big Street. 

4. Sri M. Rama Rau, sometime Secretary of the local Madhya Association, 
is one. 
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Only three works have been traditionally attributed to Jagannätha, two 
of which have been printed. The third, a commentary on the Kg-bhasya- 
fifa” has not been discovered as yet. Of his two published works, the 
Sutra-dipiké, (p) is in the form of a short Vrtti on the B. S. (granthas 
1630), following the viewpoint of Madhva. It indicates the barest sense of 
the sütras and is free from all digression, discussion or explanatory notes. 

The Bhasya-dipikà of Jaganniitha is both literally and substantially 
his magnum opus. It is a gigantic work running to over 19150 granthas. 
It is a very elaborate com. on the BS. Bhasya of Madhva explaining every 
word and quotation to be found in it. It takes no notice however of the 
interpretations of Sarhkara, Ramanu ja and other commentators. Within the 
ambit of his own system, the author quotes and sometimes criticises the 
commentaries of many early writers like Vadiraja,* Raghavendra, Raghit- 
tama? and many less important authors® (e.g. Sarkarà $riniväsa, p. 93). 
There are numerous quotations from the Tattvapradipa of Trivikrama, and 
the Sattarkadipavali of Padmanáübha Tirtha. The commentator tries, in 
many places, to reconcile the minor differences in interpretation between the 
commentaries of Trivikrama and Jayatirtha* His study of Madhva is so 
close that attention is drawn frequently to the different interpretations ot 
the same Srutis given by Madhva in his Bhäsyas on the Ups. and in such 
other works as the G.B., the Nyayavivarana etc. Among the works and 
authors mentioned by him are : 

Änandamälä 
Visvesvara Tirtha 
Tattvamefjeri of Narayana Pandita. 
Vyäsatirtha c. on the Ups. 
Nayacandrika 
Nyayadipika (p. 46, 58, 92). 
Prameyadipikd 
10. VADINDRA TIRTHA (1728-43) = 


In 1725 Upendra Tirtha succeeded Sumatindra as Pontif of his Mutt. 
He died early in 1728 and was succeeded by Vádindra Tirtha; in the same 


1. М. M. Sangha List. 
2. Grove Press, Teynampet, Madras 1900. 
3. p. 177. 

4. ii 2, 3 (See Tantradipiki) 

5. 

6 

7. 





г Л соо ые 





Рр. 779; 808 ; 237 ; 438 
. 1j, 3, 50; P. 728; 1087 and 180. 
Pp. 237 ; 138; 250; 333; 378; 381-2 and 396 
8. Jagannätha has an evident partiality for the Tattvapradipa whose inter- 
ptt Ke spor a a АЛЫНУ be eier wa intet 
nise it if possible with those of Jayatirtha : See Рр. 387; і, 4, 25 p. 976-7. | 
9. He is said to have composed a Madhva-Tärävali, See also verse 10 of 
the Gurugunastava. | 
10. He could not have been the grandson of Raghavendra as stated xvili, 
of the Introd. to the Mysore G. O. L. edn, of tie Tori Р EAE 
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year. He is believed to have occupied the Pitha for 22 years and died at Man 
trälaya, in Pramodüta 1750. There is evidently some mistake in the year of 
his demise as recorded in the Mutt lists ; for, a grant was made in 1746 A.D. 
by the Ariyaliir Chief to Vadindra’s successor Vasudhendra (Mys. Arch. 
Rep. 1917). We may therefore agree to a slight revision of the Pontifical 
date of Vadindra's demise and place it about 1743. 


Vadindra was the author of the Gurugumastava, a poem in thirtysix 
sragdhara verses, composed in praise of Raghavendra and giving much use- 
ful information about his life and works. We have already seen that it 
ranks as one of the main sources for the life of Raghavendra. 

His other works are said to be (2) a gloss on the Tattvodyota ; 
(3) a Madhvaryá ; and (4) and a Visnusaubhagyasikharini.* 


11. SATYADHARMA TiRTHA (1798-1830) 

Satyadharma marks practically the close of the History of Dvaita Lite- 
rature, in the traditional sense of the term. He is the last of the Pontifical 
writers of the Mādhva school and a contemporary of Sujanendra Tirtha of 
the Sumatindra Mutt (d. 1836), to whom is ascribed a Candrikādūşana- 
bhüsanam,' in the Mysore Arch. Rep. 1917. 

Within the Uttarädi Mutt itself, there was a lull in the religious and 
literary activities of the Svämis, during the 18th. century, which was only 
temporarily relieved by Satyavijaya Tirtha* (1726-37), for a brief space of 
time. After Satyabhinava we have really no writer of outstanding merit 
among the Pontiffs of the Mutt until the dawn of the nineteenth century. 
The first and in another sense, the last also of the writers of the old school, 
to meet the eye, in this century, is Satyadharma Tirtha 


Life 


According to the 5.A., Satyadharma was a contemporary of the Pesh- 
wa Baj Rau II (1795-1818)* and of his adviser Ghorpade’ who is said to 
have honoured him with presents at Poona. He was also the contemporary 
of Dewan Purniah of Mysore and the Svamis Vidyäyallabha and Vidyäkänta 
of the Vyasaraya Mutt. He is said to have patronised Kasi Timmannicirya 
and other distinguished Pandits of the 19th century. He died at Holehon- 
nür in the Mysore territory, in 1830 a.p 


1. Printed in the S. M., Belgaum, 1923. 

2. G. V. L. Cat. 

3. G. V. L. Cat " Candrikübhü;amam" would appear to be the more proper 
title for the work. 

4. His disciple Varakhedi Timmannácárya was a powerful commentator and 

troversialist. His c, on the VTN (no. 8064) Gajapaücünana (8134) and Sudhi- 
ndrambhaniyakhendana (8136) are to be found in the TPL 
gg ne seventh and Inst of the Peshwas who surrendered to the English in 
1818. | 

6. Said to have been a Mädhva Brahmin and a disciple of the Mutt. 
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Works 

Some ten works have been attributed to Satyadharma. His (1) gloss 
on the TS has been printed at Bombay. It refers to a host of earlier autho- 
rities like (1) Sattattvaratnamalà, (pp. 33, 40); (ii) Rotti-com. ; (iii) Satya 
nanda Tirtha! (p. 35b) ; (ту) Pandurahgi-com. on NS (34b) and quotes 
from the Laghusabdendusekhara, the Siddhantakaumudi and its com. Subo- 
dhini. His com. on (2) the VTN.** and the (3) Sanatsujatiya* " are not avai- 
lable. His (4) tippana on the Bhégavata is in the form of a complement 
to that of Yadupati (Sk. i-5 and 7) and Sk. VI-XII. A private Ms. of his 
(5) com. on the Udyoga-Parva of the Mbh. is reported”. (6) His Nitya- 
saisaralingabharga, is a theological tract refuting a schismatic view that 
even the Nityasamsärin-souls, have to undergo the ction of their 
"lihga-deha". (7) The Rämämrtam and (8) the Gangälahari”* are evi 
dently Stotras composed by him. His most outstanding contribution how- 
ever is (9) a useful and running commentary on the Valmiki Ramdyana 
Kandas ii-xi., extracts from which have been published by T. R. KRISHNA- 
CHARYA, in his edition of the Epic ( Bombay 1910). In this commentary, the 
author is found to refer to Маро Bhatta’s Sabdendu-sekhara (V, 48, 12) and 
to another important work of his own entitled “ Bhás ya-dipika-Y uklivàl- 
J&,"* which, is presumably a refutation of the Bhasyadipika of Jagannätha 
Tirtha and written in defence of the interpretations in the commentaries of 
Raghiittama Tirtha, Sarkara Srinivasa, Satyanatha and other writers belong- 
ing to the Uttaridi Mutt, which have on their own merits been rejected by 
the author of the Bhasyadipika, 





l. Commentator on the Candrikg, Author, a Sv&mi of the Uttarädi Mutt for 


a brief interval of time after Satyanätha (d. 1674), 
2. Vádupatyavivrti-sesapürami, Printed, Dharwar 


3. G. FR. SAVANUR, Dharwar. 
4. Mys O. L. (C.-1692 Devanagari, ff, 14, 








5. इंद प्रकारस्तु भाष्यदीपिकायुक्तिवात्यायामस्मत्कृतायां विस्तरेणोदक्नित: ॥ 
(V, 48, 12). The “ уагуа," is Probably another (and a shorter) title of the same 
work. It certainly be a commentary on the Advaitakálünala of the layman 
Näräyanäcärya, as reported in the G, V, L Catal. (Kumbakonam). | 


A WORK ON PROSODY BY MISRA JAGANNATHA, 
CALLED " CHANDAHPIYÜSA " AND ITS 
PROBABLE DATE 
By 
P. K. GODE 


AUFRECHT? records only one MS of a work on Prosody called the “ chen- 
dahpiyüsa by Jagannätha, son of Rama. Peters 5, p. 194.” This MS is identi- 
cal with No. 450 of 1892-95 in the Govt. MSS Library at the B.O.R. Institute, 
Poona. It is dated Semwat 1849=a.. 17932 This date of the copy? 
gives us, therefore, one terminus to the date of this work. The author de- 
fines the scope of the work in the following few verses at the commence- 
ment of the work :— 

“ ज्यायव्याकरणादिशाश्रमखिलं संक्षुण्णमेवास्ति हि 
प्रायः प्राक्तननूतनैः सुक्तिभिञ्छन्दस्तु नेवेभ्वतः । 
ध्रीकण्ठस्मरणाद्वाप्य सुमतिं प्रीत्यै मया धीमतां 
सत्सूत्रं गुई तत्कृतं लघु पुनस्तस्याथ सारं ब्रुचे ॥ १॥ 
सालंकारगुणं विदोषमपि यच्छन्दार्थयुग्मं ga- 
स्तत्कान्यं यश आद्यनेकफलकं कार्य मतं धीमताम्‌ । 
छन्दः शात्रनिबन्धना खळ भवेत्तत्रोपयुक्ता यति- 
च्छन्दोभङ्गविहीनवाक्यरचनानेकप्रकारप्रथा ॥ ३ ॥ 
सूत्रं सं्रहवाक्यमात्रमिह चे कर्तु न कः शक्रया 
तच्चाप्यन्तरनुप्रविइय विपुलस्यार्थस्य यद्वर्णनम्‌ ॥ ३ ॥ 
शुद्धस्वानुभवप्रसिद्धविषये ऽप्येतन्मुनिनान्रवी- 
देतदे मुनिरब्रवीदिति जडाः श्रद्धानिबद्धाम्रददाः । 
स्युः पञचद्विगुणा दशेति कथने किं मुन्यमुन्योर्भिंदा 
यः सद्वस्तु ब देत्तमेव सुमतिं विद्ञामुनिं मन्वते ॥ ४ ॥ 








= Г 





1. Catalogus Catalo. III, 41a. There is another MS of Chandahpiyüsa at Ulwar 
(Vide Peterson's Cata. of Ulwar MSS, 1892, p. 46 Extract 238). 

2. Folio 48 of MS No. 450 of 1892-95 — 

“ हति श्रेयम्‌ संवत्‌ १८४९ कारत्तिकमासे शुकृपक्षे яң БП लिपीकृतं ॥ इदं पुस्तकः ॥ 

लेखक बहादुरासिंघ ॥ ” 

3. Mr. KRISHNAMACHARIAR in his History of Classical Sanskrit Literature 
(p. 911, Sec. 1102) refers only to this B. O. R. Institute MS viz. No, 450 of 1892. 
35. No information about its date of composition or the author is found in this 
History. 
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ज्ञाता दानदयादमानिजनिजाभिप्राय साहायका- 

त्प (प्रा) जापत्यवरेनरासुरसुरे: खष्ट्दमात्रोक्तितः । 
तस्मात्स्वाशयपाशवत्तिनि जने कस्मे किमाख्यायताम्‌ 
वालकीडनतों जगजनगिता तुष्येन्मनुष्येषु कः ॥ ५ ॥ 


EN पूर्वाचाय कृतच्छन्दःशाब्नेणापरितुष्यन्मिश्रजगन्नाथ स्तत्मुत्राणि प्रागैषीत्‌ । तत्रेदमादिमं 
ELC, 
| The author makes the following references to previous writers and works 
in this work :— 
1 " मञ्जयुक्तमनुरुन्धानानां नारायणादीनां ”--{6|. 2, ३३, 38 
2 हलायुघकृतपिज्नल्सूत्रजत्ती---101. 2 
5 ( भद्टलायुच ), 9, 22, 24, 26, 27, 28, 33, 35. 37, 38. ३9. 41 
et 45 
3 पाणिनि--£0]. 3, 
4 महाभाष्य---10], 3, 4, 42, 
> काब्यप्रकाश--0), +, 5, ( सप्तम उल्लासे-7 ), 11, 41, 
6 smc—íol 4, 
7 गोवर्द्धन::-01. 4, 
8 mum:—fol 4, 
9 श्रीहर्ष:---10!. 4, 
10 त्ृत्तरत्नाकर--{6]. 4, 27 
11 सेतुकारभास्करोक्त--101. 5, 32, 39, 43 
12 वाम्मटेन---101. 5 
15 कान्यालंकारसूत्र--101]. 5, 8 ( काव्यालंब 
14 वृत्तकोमुदीकृज्ञारायणोक्त--101. 6 
15 मज्ञरीरत्नाबल्यो:--101. 6 
16 үле ы 9, 24, 33,19 (इति नारायणोक्तं तु 
" नारांयणोक्ते 
17 अहि 010 31. 063 qi) 42, 29 ( नारायणाद्यः), 32, 33 
18 “मञ्जरीकारस्य प्रमाद एब ”-_-{6]. 1() 
19 काव्यकौस्तुभकारेण--10]. 11 
20 үче | —fol, 11 
पब्नलमते, tol. 25, 27, 28. 29 
22 केदारवाङयं, £0]. 28 > SR 
. 23 कणाम्नतोदाहरणे--£0]. 36, 
` 24 केदारवाग्मंटादोनां--151. 40, 
25 वामननारायणयोः--[०]. 41, 
20 * हत्तरत्नाकरव्याख्यातृणां प्रमाद एव ”--10]. 45, 


27 _इलायुधदीपिकाकारादि--£०]. 45, 
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28 “कीं न भांति रहिये विरुद अवदेखवी मुरारेत्यत्र 
द्विपथे еіс” о], 45, 

20 माष्डक्यभाष्य--0]1. 46, 

30 आनन्दबोधाचार्य--101. 45, 

31 दशङकुमारचरित--[0]. 46, 47, 

32 कादम्वयोम्‌--{०]. 46 

We have already stated that the date of the MS under analysis viz. 
A.D. 1793 is one terminus to the date of our author. The other terminus 
can be fixed on the basis of the references noted above. 

Misra Jagannátha criticizes some of the commentators of Vritaratnaákara: 
of Kedärabhatta (fol. 45 —' TRATEN प्रमाद oq etc"). In particular 
he severely criticizes Nārāyaņa by such statements as— “ इति नारायणप्रलाप 
aaa: (folios 9 and 24). References to this commentator of the Vrtta- 
ratnäkara will be found under item No. 16 in the above list of references. 
According to AUFRECHT Narayana Bhatta composed his commentary? on the 
Vritaratnákara in 1545. (A.D.). In view of this date for Näräyana the date of 
our author can be fixed between two limits viz. A.D. 1545 and 1793. We must 
now try to narrow down these limits. 

We have seen above that our author refers to the views of “ Setukara 
Bháskara" in no less than four places (see item No. 11 above). We pre- 
sume that this Setukära Bhäskara is no other than Hari Bhäskara, the author 
of a commentary on the Vrtteratndkara called the Writeratndkarasetu com- 
posed in A.D. 1676.3 If this presumption is correct the limits for the date of 
our author get narrowed down to A.D. 1678 and 1793. 

It appears to us from the foregoing evidence that Jagannatha flourished 
most probably in the second half of the 18th century, say, between AD. 1750 
and 1793. 

Our author Jagannätha in the following six verses occurring at the end 
of the work records some information about himself and his family -— 











1. Бог date of Vyttaratndkara vide my notes in the Annals of ihe Bhandarkai 
Institute, Vol. XVII, pp. 185, 397 

2. Printed Madras: P. P. S. SasrRI's Cata. of MSS in the Palace library at 
Tanjore, IX, 3950 p EET 

‚% AUFRECHT :.Cata. Catalo. I, 507b. Haribhäskara completed his Pad yüm;ta. 

larangimi on. 12th June, 1673 i.e. 3 years earlier than his Commentary, Setw, on the 
Vritaratnákara (Vide my article in Cal. Ori. Journal, Vol. II pp. 33-35). Mr. KRISHNA- 
MACHARIAR in his History of Classical Sans Literature (1937) p. 388, [.n. 4 states 
that the Padyämrtatarangini contains 380 quotations from various Vaisnava authors. 
Vide AUFRECHT'S article in ZDMG XXXVIII, 544-7. Haribhäskara mentions many 
poets by name in his Anthology among whom Panditaräja (= Jagannätha Pandita- 
riya mentioned in the Rasikajivana of Gadädharabhatta) is included. The genealogy 
of this author is as follows :— 


पुरुषोत्तम > हरि > aH > mek (alias gR) surnamed अमिहोत्री of pagita, 
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fol. 48а. — मृन्नाण्यज्ञीति: प्रथमे द्वितीये द्वासप्ति: षण्णवरतित्तृतीये । 
तुर्य शर्ते द्वेनवतिस्तथेत्थ॑ पश्चशतान्यश्टात्रिशच । 
शिष्टप्रयुक्त यदतिप्रसिद्ध ea वृत्तं च तदुक्तमत्र । 
ग्रन्थस्य भीत्या बहुविस्तरस्य Fî Ê TF qT 
श्रीरामात्तनयं यमिष्टविनयं विद्याधरस्यात्मजा- 
a श्रीहरिकृष्णदेवदुहिता साध्वी सुभद्राभिधा । 
गोपालीदयितेन तेन हि जगन्नाथेन संलोडिता 
च्छन्दःशात्रमदाम्बुधेर्मतिमथा पी वूषमेतद्रतम्‌ ॥ २ ॥ 
यत्पाण्यंबुजसङ्ग एव विरसो बालोपि संप्राप्तवान 
बाग्देवीकरुणाकटाक्षपदवीं सत्साघनेदेक्लभाम्‌ ॥ 
वागीशा अपि यङ्गणानवसितेवोचं यमत्वं श्रिता 

हारकष्णनाममहितं मातामहं तं सदा ॥ ३ ॥ 


ये तस्मिन्नपि नीललोहितवुरे संसत्सु सख्याबतां 
ध्रीमद्वद्धिमदाख्ययाखिलविदो भूतार्थया विश्वताः । 
यत्यादाबुजदरानादमलधी निस्तीर्णमोहार्णबो - 

( ति? ) निन्नैगुष्यसुनिष्ठितश्च सततं तेभ्यो गुरुभ्यो नमः ॥ ४। 











स्वो जागरणं सुषुसिरिति वै यत्साक्षतः सिद्धति । 
यस्मात्सवेमनन्यदेतदुदितं यत्सवेतोन्यन्मतं 
सेषाझेषकथा यथातिगमथालम्बे परं तन्मदृः ॥ ५ ॥ 
जीवाख्या प्रक्गतिः प्रा निगदिता यस्या परा चाष्टधा 
खं वायुर्ज्बलनो जलं क्षितिरहङ्कारो मनो धौरिति । 
यो वेद्यो निगमैः क्षराक्षरपरो वेदान्तङ्गटरेदवि- 

एपोत्तमस्य करुणामालोचयामो ऽनिशञम्‌ ॥ ६ ॥ 


इति मिश्रज्ञगन्नाथक्त पीयूषे वत्तनिरूपणश्चतुथा ऽध्यायः We il 


amma अन्धः॥ इति श्रेयम्‌ संवत्‌ १८४२, । कार्लिकमासे ча सप्तम्यां तिथी लिपी- 
कतै ॥ इदे पुस्तकः ॥ लेखक बहादुर सिंघ ˆ ॥ 


Verse 2 quoted above informs us that Jagannütha was born of Subhadrá 
the daughter of Harikrsna, from Rama, the son of Vidyadhara. His wife was 
Сорап. His guru's name was Buddhimat /. who was 


famous at नीललोहितपुर (= Benares) [verse 4]. The parentage of Jagannätha, 
may be represented as follows :— 


Se ете ( मातामह ) 














| 
जगन्नाथ < गोपाली ( दयिता ) 
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As Jagannätha had his guru at Benares it may be reasonable to conclude 
that he was a resident of Benares at least for some years of his life. In 
two places on folio 41 of the MS of the Chandahpiyüsa our author refers 
to дент in the expression “ प्रहाराशविश्ेषों यम but it is difficult to draw 
any conclusion from these remarks regarding the native place of the author 
or the province to which he belonged. On folio 45 there is a reference to 
ra चक्रवर्ति विहारि:--“ केन भांति रहिये विरुद अव खवो मुरारे त्यत्र भाषाकवि 
चक्रचात्ति विहारिङ्गते ट्रिपधे etc, This Bhisikavi may be the Hindi poet Biharilal 
who flourished at the court of Jaisingh of Jaipur (A.D. 1603-1663): about 
whom we find the following appreciation in the Imperial Gazetteer? :— 

"Sürdaás had many successors, the most famous of whom was Bihari 
Lal of Jaipur, whose Sat saiyd or collection of seven hundred detached verses, 
is one of the daintiest pieces of art in any Indian language. Bound by the 
rules of metre each verse had a limit of forty-six syllables and generally 
contained less. Nevertheless each was a ete picture in itself, a miniature 
description of a mood or a phase of nature, in which every touch of the 
brush is exactly the needed one and not one is superfluous,” 

Our author criticizes " मञ्जरीकार ” (fol. 10) when he states :— 
‘Feeney? Tar wa,” He also refers to gax[ on folios 2, 33, 38 and 6 
( मञ्जरीरत्नाबल्योः ). If this asad is identical with gas of Gangadasa we 
have the following information recorded by M. KRISHNAMACHARIAR about 
him :— 

Gangadasa was the son of Gopäladäsa of Vaidya caste. In six chapters 
he describes in his Chandomafijari the varieties of metres and illustrates them 
by verses in praise of Krsna. He also wrote Acyulacarita, a poem of 16 
Cantos and Dinesa Carita in praise of the Sun. His father wrote a play, 
Fainjdlaharane 











l. Vide oe ТГ चरित्रकोश by Chitrava Shastri Poona, 1937, p. 568 as ala; 
P. 108 of Oriental Biographical Dictionary by T. W. BEALE London, 1904 

2. Vol II, 1928, p. 423—Vernacular Literature. 

3. Hist. of Classical San. Literature, 1037 300, Sec. 243. 





INSCRIPTIONS OF KATHIAWAD# 


By 
D. B. DISKALKAR 


DUDANA 
No. 1] v.s, 1258 [5-4-1201 

This inscription is said to have been found in the village Dudàpà near 
Kodinär, in south Kathiawad, but is at present missing. A copy of it was 
found in the Bhavanagar Museum. 

It opens with the date Friday, the second of the bright half of Vai&ikha 
of v.s. 1258 and records the name Ksemasirhha of a king and of Tejanäyaka 
his provincial governor (deSàdhipati). 

Text 
| सं १२०८ वर्ष वैषाख शुदि २ शुक्के | राज० श्री AGE... } 
2 देशाधिपतिश्रोतेजनायक...मातू किक पिता सूत्र ०-चंद्र. .. | 


VISAVDA 
No. 2] V.5. 1262. , [20-1-1206 


This inscription was found in a niche of the temple of Siddhanátha 
Mahädeva at Visävdä in the Porbandar State, It measures 93" x 8". 

It records that Vikräditya(?) caused an image of Rana Vikramaditya 
to be set up in the town of Visävdä in the reign of Rana Siha on Friday, the 
10th of the bright half of Mägha of v.s. 1262, The inscription was written 
by Vaijaka of the Nägara Brähmana community and was engraved by the 


Text 
1 सं १२६२ वर्षे माघ शुदि १० mm 
2 अदेह वीसावाड्ाप्रामे राण श्री 
3 सीहराज्ये राजश्नी विक्रादित्येन 
+ राण श्रीविक्रमादित्यमूर्तिः कारा 
5 पिता ॥ नागरजातीय ब्राह्मन ( ण ) 
6 वैजाकेन लिखितं ॥ सि( झि ) ल्पक 
7 gere? एषा मूर्ति (: ) घटिता 
8 प्रशस्तिः सुटंक्रिता [इ ] ति [।* ] 


* Continued from Dec. 1938, issue p. 590. 
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No. 3] v.s. 1262. [10-3-1206 

This inscription is engraved on a pillar originally found in the village 
Ajak of the Junagadh State, but now preserved in the Watson Museum at 
Rajkot. The inscribed portion, measuring 1'-5**1‘3”, is much worn out. 
Above the inscribed portion is engraved a lotus flower. 

The only legible portion in the inscription is the date, Friday, the 14th 
of the dark half of Phágapa of v.s. 1[2]62, the name Bhütambili, (modern 
Ghumli), of the capital of a ruler named Sirmha and the name Ajagi of the 
village where the inscription was found. 

Text 
सं १३६२ वर्षे फागण व १४ झुक्रेद्येह भरो 
[ भृतांबिल्यां...राण ] श्री सिंहः्रति 
पत्ती ठ. [ नागा ] दित्ये आजगिम्रामे 

to 11..... "m. 


4 to D н 


No. 4] vs. 1272. [5-6-1216 

This inscription is ‘engraved on the pedestal of an image in a Jain temple 
at Mahuvä, a sea-port town in the Bhavanagar State. It is said that this 
image was originally brought from the Siyal Bet and set up in the Jain 
temple at Mahuva. The inscribed portion is beautifully engraved and 
well preserved. 

The inscription was once published in the Revised List of Antiquarian 
Remains in the Bombay Presidency by COUSENS. 

It opens with the date, Sunday, the fifth of the dark half of Jyestha of 
v.s. 1272 and records that in the reign of the Mehera king Ranasimha at Tim- 
büncka (modern Timaápà in the Bhavanagar State, five miles north of Talaja 
the whole (Jain) safıgha caused an image of Mahavira to be made. It was 
consecrated by Hariprabhasüri, disciple of Süntiprabhasüri of the Candra 
gaccha 

The Meher king Ranasirhha was probably the successor of the Meher 
king Jagamäl, a feudatory of the Caulukya sovereign Bhima II, mentioned 
in the copper-plate grant of v.s. 1264 found at Timánà, and published in 
Indian Antiquary, Vol. XI, p. 337 

Text 

ओं ॥ संवत्‌, १२७२ वर्षे ज्येष्ट वदि ५ रवो [le] є 
टिंबानके मेहरराज भ्रीरणसिंहप्रतिपत्तो सम 
त्तसंघेन श्री महावीरबिंबं कारितं प्रतिष्ठित 
श्रीचंद्रकगच्छीय श्रीश्ांतिप्रभसूरिशिष्य 
श्रीहरिप्रभसूरिभिः ॥ 
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GHELANA 
No. 5] Valabhi Sarh. 911. [24-8-1229 


This inscription was originally fcund in the Kämanätha Mahädeya 
temple near the village Ghelänä, six miles to the east of Mängrol but it can- 
not be traced now. From its impression in the Rajkot Museum it seems to 
measure 1^ 44" X 14". 

It was once published in the Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscriptions of Kathia- 
wad on p. 160. 

It records that Ranaka Rana..., son of Thakur Miu granted an Asana- 
patta for the worship of the god in the Bhrgu matha on the fourth day of 
the bright half of Bhádrapada(?) in the Valabhi Sari. 911. 


Text 
| ओ [1] श्रीमदलभोसंवत्‌ ९११ а [ भाद्रपद १ ] aR v TATARE S. ATZ- 
सुत राणक रण... 
2 TITS ATÎ आसनपह: प्रदत्त 
MIYANI 
No. 6] v.s. 1290. [9-11-1234 


This inscription is engraved on one of the southern pillars of the temple 
of the Nilakaptha Mahádeva at Miyàni, a very old sea-port town, about 
eighteen miles to the north-west of Porbandar. 

The inscription is considerably worn out thereby causing the great loss 
of the names of the local ruler and of his sovereign Beyond its date Thurs- 
day, the second of the dark half of Kárttika of v.s. 1290 on which the Man- 
dapa of the Mahädeva was built and the old name Manipur of Miyäni 
nothing useful is preserved | 


Teri 
ऽ विक्रमसंवत्‌ १२९० वषे 
कार्तिकवदि २ गुराबद्येह 
... जयराज्ये महारा 


--= देवप्रतिपत्तौ श्रौ 
--- मेंडप (: ) कारितः 
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JASDAN 
No. 7] v.s. 1292. [February 1236 


This inscription is engraved on a stone pillar in the western wall of a 
masjid called Kà]u Pir in Jasdan, the capital of a third class State in Kathia- 
wad. The inscribed portion which is much wom out measures 1°2"%11". 
The date is however quite legible. 

The inscription seems tc record a monthly grant of six drammas by a 
king probably named Jayasirhhadeva towards the building of Sahajigapur on 
the seventh day of the dark half of Magha in v.s. 1292. 

Sahajigapur in the inscription is the old name of Sejakpur about 20 miles 
south-west of Wadhwan. It is now an insignificant village, but the ruins of 
old temples, especially of the Navalaka temple, show that it was once 
of considerable importance. Tradition goes that Sejakji the founder cf the 
present Gohel family of Bhavanagar received a holding from the Rà of Jutia 
gadh, which was named Sejakpur aíterwards. The king mentioned in the 

- inscription might be a Cüdasama king of Jungadh named Jayasimhadeva. 


Text 


से १२९२ वर्ष माघ व 

दि [ ७ ] दिने [ झुके १ ] श्री... 
प्रदे... ...[ महीप 

ति ] श्री [ जय ? ] सिंहदेवेन 
मासँ प्रति इ ०: षट्‌ $ श्री 
सहजिगपुरकरणे 

झासनेन प्रदत्ताऽआचं 

द्वा क सर्वेरपि पाछनीया 


“ WADHWAN 
No. 8] v.5. 1301. [December 1244 


This inscription was found near a very old well situated to the east of 
the Candraviläsa garden in Wadhwan. The inscribed portion, which measures 
12"x 11", has above it engraved a Siva linga. It is in a bad state of ргевег- 
The only points of information that are known are a portion of the date 
viz, bright half of the month Pausa of v.s. 1301, the old name Vardha- 
mêãna [pura] of modem Wadhwan, the name Candrasingji, probably of a 
king of Wadhwan, and the name Mehetä Soma of his minister. The object 
of the inscription seems to record the repairing of the temple of Siddhegadeva. 

The temple might have been originally built by or in honour of the 
great Caulukya sovereign Siddharaja Jayasirnha, who subdued Kathiawad 
after a severe fight with the local chiefs in about v.s. 1171. 
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Text 

संवत्‌ १३०१ पौष सुद... 

अद्येह quum 

चंद्रसिगज्ञी राणश्री... 

मंत्रि महे эй їн 

प्रतिपत्ता श्रीसिद्धेश 

देवालिंगो [ द्व ] रणा [ य ] 

-श्रीहृदयरसिंह 


[ श्रीर्सि-णकरकु ]— 
—@! az? 


© о м т (7० bune 


VERAWAL 

№. 9] Valabhi Sari. 927. [19-2-1246 

This inscription is engraved in beautiful letters on the pedestal of a fine 
image of Govardhanadhari (ie. Krsna uplifting the Govardhana hill) built 
up in the eastem wall of the temple of Harasiddhi Mätä in Verawal, now an 
important port in Kathiawad at a distance of 24 miles to the west of Soma- 
natha Patana. The inscribed portion measures 12" in length and 31" in 
breadth. 

The inscription opens with the date, Monday, the third of the bright half 
of Phalguna in the year 927 of the Valabhi Sarhvat. It then mentions that 
Gandhika Jojä, son of Seth Mälajoga by his wife Mädhi, caused together 
with his wife and sons, an image of Sri Govardhana to be set up in Deva- 
pattana, which is another name of Somanätha Pätana 

The expression सकतलराजावलीपूव IS sometimes found in the inscriptions 
of the Caulukya rulers of Anahilavad (cf. Ind. Ant. Vol. VI, pp. 191, 194, 
196, 199, 201, 203 and 208 ; Vol. XI, p. 71). The reigning king of Anahilvad 
at the time of this inscription was Visaladeva, who succeeded in seizing the 
throne from the Caulukya king Tribhuvanapala, the successor of Bhima II, 
just at the time of this inscription. He had not well established himself and 
his name, therefore, might not have been given in the inscription, 


Text 
॥ ५० ॥ भ्रीमडूलभीसंवत. ५२७ वर्षे फाल्गुन शुदि ३ सोमे ॥ अय्येह श्रीदेवपत्तने 
सकलराजावलीपूर्व गललऊजातीय श्रेष्ठि मूलजोग भायो sre माढी तथा स॒ 
त गंधिकजोजा भाया घेबई तथा पुत्र जयता द्वितीय पुत्र जसदेव तृतीय पुत्र 
जसपाल प्रश्षतय:' श्रोगोवर्धनमूर्ति (:) नमस्करणार्थ स्वभेयसे पूर्वजानां श्रेयो 
भिवृद्वये स्वभक्त्या कारापिता ॥ W^ वोझलदेवपुत्र ач. «чая घरितो ॥ ६ ॥ 


L Read чаб 
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GIRNAR 
No. 10] v.s. 1305 [17-4-1249 

This inscription is engraved at the base of the statue of Parsvanatha, 
in the central part of the Vastupal Tejpàl temple on the Girnar hill. The 
inscribed portion, which is in a good state of preservation measures 24° in 
length and 13" in breadth. 

It records that Sämantasimha and Salaksasimha, younger brothers of 
[Mahana], sons of Padmasimha by his wife Prithividevi, and grandsons of 
Cähada, residents of Pattana and belonging to the $rimäli community caused 
an image of Párévanütha to be set up for the religious merit of their parents 
on Saturday, the first half of Vaisikha of v.s. 1305. The consecration cere- 
mony of the image was performed at the hands of Jayánandasüri, disciple of 
Maànadevasüri, disciple of Pradyumnasüri of the Brhadgaccha. 

The Pattana mentioned in the record is Anahilapatana the capital of the 
Caulukya sovereigns. Salaksanasimha and Sámantasimha were influential 
officers in the Caulukya Court and were afterwards appointed governors of 
Saurástra successively as may be seen from an inscription of v.s. 1320 found 
at Käntela in the Porbandar State. More details of their genealogy are giwen 
in the following inscription. 

Text 
1 ॥ ० ॥ संवत. १३०५ वर्षे वैषाख झुदि ३ शनौ श्रीपत्तनवास्तव्य श्रीमालज्ञातीय 5० 
चाहडसुत महं पद्मासिंहपुत्र ठ० प्रथिविदेवी अंगज [ मदृणा' ] नुज महं» 
श्रीसामंतसिंह 
2 ॥तथा महामात्यश्रीसलखणसिंहाभ्यां श्रीपार्शनाथबिंबं पित्रोः श्रेयसेऽञ्र कारितं [1] 
ततो बहटूच्छे क्षी प्रद्य॒म्नसुरिपर [रिष : 
प्रतिष्ठित [1# ] झुभं भवतु ॥ 


GHUMLI 

No. 11] v.s. 1318. | 7-3-1262 

‘These two inscriptions, of the same date, are copied from two of the 
many päliäs(?) lying near the Ramapur gate of Ghumli, which was the 
capital of the Jethväs, but which is now completely in ruins in the Bardi hills. 

Both the inscriptions refer to the date, Tuesday the 15th of the bright 
half of Phálguna of v.s. 1318 when there was an eclipse of the moon. The 
first inscription mentions the name of Mahämandalesvara $ri Samanta, who 
was most probably the same Simantasirhha, as the viceroy over Saurästra of 
the Caulukya sovereign Visaladeva. From the Kantela inscription of үз. 
1320 we know that he succeeded his brother Salaksa to that post. The first 
inscription records the name of a man bom in the Cähamäna family and the 
second inscription of a man belonging to the Capotkata, i.e Cävdä family 
of Wadhwan. It is not sure whether these inscriptions record the deaths of 








1. Mahanasirha was the eldest son of Padmasimha. 
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the persons or record donations made by them on the occasion of the lunar 
eclipse. 


Text 
1 ॥00७० ॥ सं० १1३१८ वर्षे फाळ शुदि १५ 
2 भोमे ग्रहणपर्वे महामंड 
3 लेश्वर श्री सामंत च्होणसह 
4 रिणमाणभणीक (१ ) महाका 
5 स चाहुमाणवंशसंभुत सेल 
6 आमा सु० ६ श्रीसामको... 

(२) 
1 सं. १३१८ वर्षे फाल्गु 
2 न सुदि १५ भोमे बढवाण [वा] 
3 स्तवोय चापोत्करज्ञातीय 
+ OMA लुणाकस् य° 

GIRNAR 
No, 12] vs. 1319. [18-4-1262 


This inscription is engraved on the pedestal of two small images at the 
feet of the Tirthankar image engraved on a pillar in the east wall of a Deri 
on the way to the Hathi PagalA on the Girar hill. It measures 8" X64". 

The first two lines give the date of the record, viz,, Tuesday, the 13th 
of the dark half of Caitra of v.s. 1319. It refers to the reign cf a king whose 
name is very unfortunately lost but who was probably of the Cüdäsamä 
family. The fourth line gives the old name Revatagiri of the hill. 





Text 

] संवत १३१९ 4" 
2 चैत्र बदि १३ भौमे 
3 ध्री...राज्येरे 

4. बतगिरि महास्थाने 
3 „Hal... 

LATHODRA 
No. 13] v.s. 1323. [12-1-1266 


This inscription is engraved on a palia Standing at the entrance of the 
village Lathodra. The inscribed portion measures 174” in length and 8” in 
breadth. | 

It refers to the date, Tuesday, the fourth day of the bright half of Mägha 
es TUE i X the : half of 7 
in v.s. 1322 nd the rule of Mehatà PALA (Pälha) over the SAURASTRA Man- 
dala. The inscription further records the death of a warrior, named Thà- 
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kur Plavanga(?) at the village LàrHIUDRA, which was in the possession of 
Seth Raja Vani? appointed by the viceroy. 

The viceroy over Saurästra, named Päla, ie. Pälha is probably the same 
as is mentioned in the Bharaga and Girnar inscriptions of the Caulukya 
sovereign Arjunadeva dated v.s. 1327 and 1330 respectively and in the Ama- 
rapa inscription of Sárangadeva of V.S. 1333. The Caulukya sovereign by 
whose orders Palha in our inscription was governing Saurästra was Arjuna- 
deva, but his name is not mentioned here. 

Text 





1 dan 9322 ad ae ge ४ भोमे 
2 अद्येह agiz? ag श्री पाळे 
3 ब्यापरयिमाणे सति [ तेन विदु श्रीला 
4 ठिउदवाग्रामे सेठ राजववा (१ ) सुत ? प्रतिपत्तौ 
5 डा राज धाउरा (१) ठा० खग (१) लोलाकुडेन य 
б зай зе मृत्तः ॥ श्रौ ॥ 
No. 14] v.s. 1334 [12-9-1277 


This inscription is engraved on a stone slab fixed in a comer of the 
temple of Padmini Mätä in the Kharvavad in Porbandar. The inscribed 
portion, most of which is worn out, measures 1^9" by 1*61". 

The record opens with the date, the 14th day of the bright half of Aévin 
in v.s. 1334, when Pora was governed by a Paficakula, appointed by Thakur 
Pirna and Thákur SAMANTASIMHA. The names of some other officials in 
Porà seem to have been given in the record. As its latter portion is too 
much worn out the object of the inscriptioin is not clear. 

Pälha and Sämantasirhha are most probably the officers of the Caulukya 
sovereign, Särangadeva, appointed to rule jointly over Sourästra. They are 
both mentioned in that capacity in the Bharägä inscription of v.s. 132[7] of 
Arjunadeva published in the Peona Orientalist Vol. III. 


Text 
1 ॥ ७० ॥ संवत्‌ १३३४ वर्ष अश्विन शुदि 
2 १४ ( रवौं १ ) पोरायां 5० श्रीपाह्ह [5० ] 
3 श्रीसामंतसीह पादानां महँ० श्री फ- 
4 -[सोह] प्रति पंचकुलप्र [ ति ] पत्तौ [ दो? ] 
5 ... देवसीह प्रमति समस्त 
6 .-. उपविष्य स्वस्ववीकां- 
oa RA 
8 ...... या प्रश्नतीनां सर्वमि 
9 «०००० पक्ष संत = 
10 .....- जरूघजतो परिम 
ll sass AR 
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KANSARI 

No. 15] ४.5. 1348. [26-2-1291 

This inscription is engraved on a Kirtistambha standing near a temple 
in the village Kansäri near Ghumli in the Bardä hills. It measures 123" X 8". 

The record is dated Monday, the 11th of the dark half of Phälguna in 
v.s. 1348 and refers to the reign of Ränaka Bhäna, who must be the well- 
known king Bhàna Jethvà whose capital at Ghumli was invaded by Jam 
Bamaniaji of Sindh in about 1313 A.D. (See Kathiawad Gezetleer, p. 625) 
The old name of Kansäri seems to be Sorasagräma 


Text 

| संवत्‌. १३४८ वर्षे फागुण वदि ११ सो 

2 मे राणक श्रोभाणराजे भेलडीउ 

3. हॉज० . ७.० ८ शात भारा 

4 मळ की सोरसप्रामे रहिव्या ? 

97 वीजड़. ... 

6 टापिता. 

| WADHWAN | 
No. 16] ४.5. 1350 [8-10-1293 


These two inscriptions are engraved on the pedestals of two images in tw 
PO x on the p | Images in two 
hes in the famous Mádhà váv at Wadhwan. 

The first inscription gives the date Thursday, the 8th of the bright halí 
of Kartika in v.s. 1350 and records the name of Sidhu, son of Thäkur Soma 
of the Nägara community, JE 

The other inscription gives only the name of Tasamádevi, da 

У | vi, daughter of 
Sodhala, of the Nägara community. Н 

It seems that Sidhu and Taşmā are husband and wife. The building 
of the well is popularly attributed to Madhava, the Nagara minister of the 
last Caulukya-Vaghela king, Karna II. It may be suggested that Sidhu and 
Tasamä were the parents of Madhava and their images were set up by him 
in the well built by him in v.s. 1350 NES 

Text 


3 
सं. १३५० वर्षे कार्तिक सुदि ८ गुरौ नागर 
ज्ञातीय ठ० श्रीसोमसुत ॥ महं श्री सीधू 

* 


: नागरज्ञातीय महं० भ्रीसोढ 
2 ga महँ श्रीतपमादेवि ॥ कट 


b E 
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SOMANATH PATANA 
No. 17] ४.७, 1355 [6-6-1299 


This inscription is engraved on a memorial stone lying in the public 
library in Somanätha Pátana. The inscribed portion measures 1’ At RU. 

It records that on Saturday, the seventh? of the bright half of Asadha in 
vs. 1355 two Vājā warriors fell at the door of the Somanätha temple while 
fighting with the Turuskas when they had invaded and destroyed the town. 

This invasion of the Muhammedans was most probably the one under- 
taken by Ulugh Khan, the General of Alauddın Khilji of-Delhi. From the 
Kanhadadeva prabandha we know that he had plundered Somanätha ( би]. 
Gaz. p. 229). Our inscription gives the exact date of the incident. 

Text 


1 संवत. १३५५ वर्षे आषाढ शांदि ७ शनो [ तुर ] 
2 कै भंगे सोनी! बाजा माल्सुत . . 
3 हृ वाजा पदमल श्रा> देपा[७] सी 
4 हृ भ्रोसोमनावद्वारि युद्धं त्त्रा 
5 gi 
GIRNAR 
No. 18] (Date missing.) [13th cent. A.D. 


This inscription is built in thé eastern wall of a deri facing to the south 
on the left side of the path to the Hathi Pagald on the Girnar hill. It was 
beautifully engraved but a considerable portion of it, especially in the middle 
has now become illegible. The left hand upper corner of the stone is broken 
away. The inscribed portion res about 1” 5” in height and 10" in 
breadth. 

This inscriptions was formerly published by BURGESS in Antiquarian Re- 
mains in the Bombay Presidency, P- 351. 

The inscription records that there was in $rimäla: family a minister 
named Udayana, whose son was Cahada. He had seven sons The first of 
them named Kumarasiniha was a treasury officer of the (Caulukya sovereign) 
Kumärapäle (of Anahilapätana). The second son was Jagatsirhha. The third 
was Padmasiriha, who by his wife Prithividevi had four sons— Mahapasimha, 

Saámantasirha, Salaksapa and Teja aad a daughter named Sumatä. 

A connected information of the further portion cannot be obtained. It 
seems that Sámantasirhha made a pilgrimage to several sacred Jain places and 
built a Jain temple on the Girnar mountain, the consecration ceremony of 
which was performed by Devasürı. . | 

Vijayasirnhasüri composed this prasesti and Haripala engraved it. 

It may be noted that the brothers Sämantasimha and Salakeanasirnha are 
mentioned together with their parents in the Girnar inscription (No. 10) and 
in the Käntela inscription of v.s. 1320. Udayana whose descendants they 
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were, is a famous figure in Jain chronicles. He was intimately connected with 
the Caulukya sovereign Kumarapala, and his Jain preceptor Hemacandra. 


uo c "च ता पजा b UL ве 


Text 
प्रभो मानं बभा 
| . समदुपलब्धपर 
, [ श्री ] मालवंशमणिरुज्वलकी ति: 
प्रमुरजायतावस्योदयन इत्यादसं 
चाहडनामधेयः। श्रेयः पदं मंत्रिविभुर्बभूव 
TEA निम्मंलधरम्मयुक्ता ॥ ४ तयोः सप्त 
; . чаг: 1 чае सुताः सप्तगोत्रोद्धारकुलाचलाः ॥ ५ 
; [ पालकु ]मारक्ष्मापाल कोष्टागाराधिकारवान्‌ । कुमारसिंहः प्रथमोप्य॒ 
[त्तमः] पुरुषः सतां ॥ ६ जगत्सिहोऽव रम्यस्तु पद्मसिंहः श्रियः पदं । ततो जयंत 
पाताको घीणिग-[ मिमप्रते ? ] ॥ ७॥ युग्मं ॥ श्रीपद्मसिंदयिता ्रथिचीदेचीतन्‌ 
रुहां्चतुरः ॥ श्रीमहणसिह [ सामन्त ] सिंह सलक्षतेजाख्यान. ॥ अथ ан 
लामनुपमां सहितेव बुधे दिवे प्रसने-यः ॥ जयंतकाकृतिनगानधूतभी 
तां च सीतोदां ॥ ९ ॥ युग्मं ॥ सामंतसिंह . . . . स्य विधृ इव अध्यक्षौ सवी 
wag agar . . . . अणह्निळपुरश्यलालाक 
ай . : . SU. MNT उन 
auge . , | : .  कामुकारसंसार 
सिंघुतरी ॥ १२॥ | : | О rs mime 
देवकुलिकांजलि: ॥ vo yee «oe a” OMS 
लीका या संलपंत ; ; : р शिया जयति जन . . 
जयंति तेजाडवे ; | भमिधेयश्रीविल्ह . . 
किंचुणमंत्री . झांतनः ॥ खु . .. 
चरन्यद्ययमु . | \ qup... 
न: ॥ अनुवि . र : j . तनकेपा ps 
नेगफणमंडप: . a cI, विभूषित: ॥ १८ ॥ TET 
नपुरेयेनवा. . . . . , मनायवाथसत्तकं ॥ १५॥ 
पुरे च पेथलाया ume f न! सद्ृलानामजामेः श्री 
वौरखत्तके ॥ ₹०॥ . ; : . : नेमिवेशमेव ॥ मंडपश्ने 
EM. . . . . . देवकुलिकादारिहारिवा 
महातीर्थेऽथ तीर्थे-लिंगं , . में देवकुलिका क 
бат . : » ॥ २३ ॥ तत्रादिबंधो: पुण्या 
Ч सवसनस्यादितीर्थकृत्‌॥ जन . . . क, . कि: श्रीवीरक्ष विनिर्ममे ॥ २४ ॥ 








देवसूरिमभिः ॥ २५॥ बहदणोदत 








.-सिनिप्रभाः ॥ संवदास्तामसौ झस्ता प्रशस्तिः स्व 


ठ० हरिपालेन माळेयम (To be continued) 
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] [Died : February 6, 1939. 


His Highness Maharaja SAYAJIRAO GAERWAR 
senakhaskhel, Samsher Bahadur, 
G.C.SL, G.C,LE, LLD, 


HIS LATE HIGHNESS SHRIMANT SAYAJI RAO 
GAEKWAD OF BARODA 


We feel it our painful duty to record the sad demise of His Highness Shri- 
mant SAYAJI RAO GAEKWAD, G.C.S.L, C.LE., LL.D., which took place at Bombay 
on the 6th February, 1939. Few men in this world are born to rule and 
fewer still are those who can rule with integrity, sagacity and foresightedness. 
His Highness was one of these fewer men who, during the sixty-three years 
of his enlightened and progressive rule, have left an indelible mark on every 
aspect of life, not only within the of his State but in the whole of 
India, so much so that the name of his Highness has become a household 
word in India in all matters affecting the progress of entire Indian nation in 
the fields of social, educational and political reform. To be remembered as 
the “ Father of his people” is the highest honour that could be conferred on 
a Ruler by his subjects and it is a matter for pride that India owned his 
Highness as her distinguished son on account of his complete identity with 
Indian aspirations and achievements during a long and benign rule of more 
than three score years. 

It is difficult to assess adequately and fully the value of the consistent 
and continuous patronage given by His enlightened Highness Shrimant 
SAYAJIRAO to the advancement of learning. His Highness looked upon knowl- 
edge as the key to all progress, material or spiritual, and considered it as his 
primary duty to provide this key to his fellow-beings by founding numerous 
educational institutions within his own State and helping liberally those found- 
ed by others outside his State. The village Library movement and the net- 
work of libraries maintained and conducted by His Highness for the bene- 
fits of his subjects are a typical example of the late Maharaja's strenuous 
efforts to fight out the devil of ignorance from his jurisdiction. Indologists 
should be particularly thankful to Shrimant SAYAJI RAO for the vision and 
foresight displayed by him in starting the Gaekwad's Oriental Series twenty 
years ago. This Series already owns about a hundred volumes published or 
projected at a cost of no less than a few lacs of rupees. The Series coupled 
with the Gaekwad's Studies in Philosophy and Religion which already owns 
a few published volumes shows in an ample measure the versatility and catho- 
licity of academic interests which characterised the endeavour of Shrimant 
SAYAJI Rao towards the promotion of Oriental learning. Such work of per- 
manent value to the resuscitation of Indian Culture, Philosophy and Re- 
ligion is bound to bring forth increasing and everlasting reputation to this 
departed patron of Art and Learning. 

Some parts of Gujarat are rich in historical and archeological anti- 
quities and in spite of the work of Burcess and others no serious attempts 
had been made to carry on systematic exploration of these remains and the 
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preservation of those that were already known. With a view to look aíter 
this activity Shrimant SAYAJI RAO started about four years ago a Depart 
ment of Archeology under the guidance of Dr. Hiranand SASTRI, the retired 
Epigraphist to the Government of India. The valuable work done by this 
Department is now too well known to need mention here. The creation of 
this Department is highly creditable to His Highness in view of the fruitiul 
nature of the work and the possibilities of many useful archeological dis- 
coveries that are indicated by the finds now discovered by this Department. 

With the revival of the country-wide interest in ancient manuscripts in 
the last quarter of the 19th century, the late Maharaja lost no time in collect- 
ing and preserving thousands of manuscripts in the Central Library, Baroda, 
which he had organized on up-to-date lines with a view to infuse a love 
of knowledge among his subjects. Subsequently this collection was housed 
in the Oriental Institute, Baroda, founded and maintained by the State with 
a special Director in charge to act as the Editor-in-Chief for the Gaekwad's 
Oriental Series. This arrangement has proved extremely beneficial for the 
promotion of Oriental Studies as the manuscripts in the Gaekwad collection 
are sent on loan to other institutions in India and outside for the use of 
individual research workers in Indology. 

The services of Shrimant SAYAJI RAO towards the promotion of know 
ledge in all fields are too numerous to be included in this short tribute to 
his love of learning and the learned in all countries including his own, and 
we feel confident that his name and fame, which have now captured the 
hearts of his countrymen, will shine with added glory like that of Bhoja 
the Great of yore. We are also confident that His Highness Maharaja PRA- 
TAPSINHA, who has now succeeded to the gadi as the ‘inheritor of a great 
renown will not only adorn it but will add to this great renown in the years 
to come as a worthy successor of his illustrious grandfather. 


M. KATRE 
К. Со 


3. 
P. | 


EDITORIAL. 


With the present issue the New Indian Antiquery completes its first 
year. The Editors desire to express here their heartfelt thanks to the scholars 
who have contributed their learned papers to the pages of the New Indian 
Antiquary and patronised it by becoming subscribers ; to the subscribers, in- 
dividual as well as institutions, who have stood by us in this difficult task ; and 
to the Publishers and Printers whose self-sacrificing activities in this connec- 
tion are beyond all praise, deserving of full recognition by the nation as a 
whole. It is time that individual scholars, public and government institutions, 
as well as the Princes of India should now come forward and give a token 
of this recognition by greater patronage and ensure the steady growth and 
development of a unique Indological Journal whose objects were already set 
forth in September Editorial. We are thankful to the enlightened Govern- 
ment of His late Highness Shrimant Sayajirao GAEKWAD of Baroda for the 
first magnificent move in this direction, and we feel confident that the same 
royal patronage will be continued in à wider and more intensive manner under 
the rule of H. H. Shrimant Pratapsimh GAEKWAD . 


* = 





A word of explanation seems to be necessary about the title of the journal. 
We have had a host of enquiries about à contradiction in terms connected 
with the words New and Antiquary as applied to India. In our editorial 
Preface to the first number we specially mentioned the meritorious service 
rendered to the cause of Indology by the Indian Antiquary in recognition 
of which the new journal was to be called the New Indian Antiquery. But 
the word New has even a deeper significance. It represents the mew spirit, 
manifesting itself in various activities, which has come to stay in India. We 
are passing through a period which makes it vitally necessary for India to 
put together all her cultural resources in a scientific manner and evolve out 
of these a practical as well as spiritual movement which shall bring out the 
best elements of humanity. The New Indian Antiquary is but one phase of 
this multifaced movement, attempting to raise India and Indian Studies to- 
international status by organizing new features and creating a modern school 
of researchers who shall interpret her kaleidoscopic civilization and culture with 
a scientific understanding of her pulse. In order to make the task of the re- 
searcher easier we have made arrangements to publish as a regular feature 
of the New Indian Antiquary, an authoritative ANALYTICAL INDEX of all 
Indological papers and books appearing month after month; SURVEY 
ARTICLES and INDOLOGY IN CURRENT LITERATURE will be the necessary con- 
comittents of the Analytical Index. 

To achieve this unique object we have organized an International 
Editorial Board to take the charge of conducting the journal on these new 
and authoritative lines. Among the eminent scholars who will thus collabo- 
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rate with us are: Prof. Dr. Albert DEBRUNNER, Bern (Switzerland), Prof. 
Franklin EDGERTON, Yale University (United States of America), Prof. Dr 
J. GONDA, Utrecht (Netherlands), Prof. Dr. Vittore PISANI, Rome (Italy) 
and Prof. Louis Renou, Paris (France). We expect to include these regular 
features before the end of the second volume, as the preliminary work will 
involve some time. 

Thus within the compass of a single journal, the research scholars 
will find all the material vital to their own day to day work. The intelligent 
layman will find in the series of Survey Articles first hand information on 
the different aspects of Indology summarised by master scholars in popular 
language, taking into account all the published research data within 
a specified period. We take this opportunity to remind all those concerned 
with Indian Studies in one form or another to co-operate with us to make 
these features successful. For the New Indian Antiquary is Indian in con- 
ception and international in its scope, and is, therefore, eminently qualified 
to serve every scholar and every institute of which it can reasonably become 
a live organ. Intellectual co-óperation is one of the necessities of world- 
culture, and India with her immortal genius to make all good things her 
own, should pave the way to this end. " 

= = 
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We are now looking forward to years of useful activity. Already the 
volume of Indien and Eastern Studies in honour of Prof. F. W. THOMAS, 
C.I.E. has been published as an Extra Series of the New Indian Antiquary. 
Within the next few months another volume will be added to this series by 
the publication of Indian and Iranian Studies as a presentation volume to 
Sir E. Denison Ross. Thus within eighteen months of its birth the New 
Indien Antiquary presents to the world one complete volume of over 800 pages 
and two smaller volumes of 350 pages each in addition to the usual monthly 
numbers of the second volume. That this has at all been possible is due to 
the happy co-ordination between Printer and Publisher on the one hand, and 
the Scholars on the other. In the name of India’s great culture and greater 
future we fervently appeal to all to patronise this new movement by sumptuous 
donations and subscriptions. The continuation of the tradition built up by 
the New Indien Antiquery is a national charge, and it would be a shame to 
the nation as a whole if a journal, built upon the spontaneous feelings of com- 
radeship between scholar and scholar in the whole world, should fail to evoke 
sufficient interest in the learned circles like our Universities, Oriental or Asiatic 
Societi and Governments to make it self-supporting. But the mew spirit which 
18 now at work in every department of our national activities should recognise 
these movements and sponsor them or support them with all its might. And 
we have confidence, in view of India's increasing status, that this support will 
not be wanting. | 


P. K. GODE 


THE TEXT OF THE LAGHU YOGAVASISTHA. 
By | 
P. C. DIVANJI 


Introductory Remarks. I. Nature of Problem. II. Materials Collected for Solution. 
III. Evaluation of the Materials ; 1 (a) Nature of Contents of Sarga 44 as Appearing 
in the First Printed Edition ; (b) Contents and Extent of the Commentaries ; (c) 
Contents of the Mss. of the Work and Commentaries thereon; (d) Possible Inferences 
(e) Conclusion. 2. (a) Contents of the Other Two Additional Sargas: (b) Ms. 
Evidence as to their Genuineness IV. Final Conclusion and Suggestion of Lines for 
the Preparation of a Revised Edition of the Text. Closing Remarks. 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

The work, the contents of the text whereof have been discussed in this 
article, is at present more widely known by the title thereof given in the 
caption, which distinguishes it from the Brhat Yogaväsistha or Yogaväsistha 
Mahàürüámüáyana, a printed edition whereof is available with the commentary 
thereon of Ánandabodha Yati. Its original title however appears from the old 
Mss. thereof and of the commentaries thereon to be Vadsistha Réméyana. The 
third alternative title by which it is referred to in itself is Moksopaya-sára, that 
of the original work itself being Moksopaya.! Still other alternative titles by 
which it is referred to in South Indian: Catalogues of Mss. are Yogavasistha- 
séra, or succinctly Vasistha-sara, Vàststha-sara-samuccaya and. Jsiana-V ásist ha. 
The first of these titles is also given to a Ms. of the work of one Kavindracarya 
Sarasvati in the Catalogue of the Präcya Grantha Samgraha of Ujjain and 
to most probably the same work with the commentary of Mahidhara in the 
Catalogue of the R. A. Society of Bengal, Vol. V. That is a very small work, 
written quite independently of the plan of the original, in 10 chapters con- 
taining in all stanzas varying from 208 to 229. It is therefore easily distin- 
guishable from the work in hand which has the same six chapters as the parent 
work. 

2. I had an occasion to consider the contents of the Laghu Yogeväsistha 
of Gauda Abhinanda when I penned my article on “ Further Light on the 
Date of the Yogavasistha "*, which was a sequel to a paper on “ The Date 
and Place of Origin of the Yogavasistha "* read before the seventh session 
of the Oriental Conference at Baroda in December 1933 and embodied my 


1l. The title of Átmasukha's commentary on this work is Vasistha-condrika ano 
the expression " Vasistha-vivarane " occurs in the colophons to almost all the Sargas 
in the commentary of Mummadideva. In Sarga 44. 32 of the first Nirmaya Sagar 
Press edition thereof, which is the same as VI.16.31 in the second edition, it is stated 
that this work is spoken of everywhere with admiration as the Sara of the Moksopaya 
and that name occurs in all the colophons of the Sargas thereof 

ә Poona Orientalist, April 1938, pp. 29-44. 

3. Proceedings and Transactions of the All-India Oriental Conference, Baroda, 
1933, pp. 15-30. 
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conclusions that Gauda Abhinanda, who had made the said abridgement, 
seemed, from the several data mentioned therein, to have made use of an 
earlier recension of the Yogavdsisfha than that known as the Devadutokta 
smiıhitä, which Anandabodha Yati has commented upon, that whether he 
was identical with the author of the Kadambari-katha-sara or with that of 
the Ramacarita, he could not have lived earlier than 900 to 950 A.D. and 
that therefore even though he may have made use of the Devadiita recension 
so long as we do not know in which particular year of the 10th century he 
was born and in which particular year he died, the fact of his having made 
use of that recension which contains a distinct reference to King Yasaskara 

deva of Kaémir, who according to the Rájatarangimi ruled over that province 
from 939 to 948 A.D, does not militate against the conclusion that the said 
recension could not have come into existence earlier than the second rter 
of the tenth century because it is quite possible that he may have been bom 
in either the first or the second quarter of that century and may have lived 
upto an advanced age, by which time the said recension may have been out 
and available to him and he may, looking to the disinclination of people to 
study that extensive work, have abridged it in order that the teaching incul- 
cated therein may be accessible to people in a handy form. 





I. MATURE OF THE PROBLEM. 


3. Amongst the materials then available to me, there was an edition 
of the abridged work published by the Nimaya Sagar Press, Bombay in 
Sake 1810, Sarhvat 1944 (A.D. 1888) and four. Mss. of the work and the 
commentaries thereon by Atmasukha and Mummadideva at the Sanskrit 
Library, Baroda. As on the one hand the printed edition contained in all 
51 Sargas, some of which had been left unnumbered and two of which bore 
the same number, as no commentary appeared under the last 3 of those 
Sargas and as two Sargas appeared to occur even after that entitled “ Sastra 
grahana-phala-nirdesah ” (Statement of the Fruit of Studying the Treatise) 
and as on the other the two last Sargas seemed on a comparison of their con 
tents with the corresponding portion of the big work to contain copious ex- 
tracts from Sargas 127 and 128 of the Pürvärdha of the Nirväna-prakarapa 
and as the same two Sargas were found even in the oldest paper Ms. of the 
work at the Baroda Sanskrit Library, it was a puzzle to me as to what must 
have been the real extent of the work as originally composed by Gauda 


1. Sten Konow having identified him with the former in his " Essay om the 
Life and Writings of Rüja$ekhara" forming Part III of his edition of the Karps 
ramañjari, as translated by C. R. LANMAN (Harvard Oriental Series No. 4), placed 
him in the middle of ninth century and other European scholars like WINTERNITZ 
accepted that view. 

2. This is Ms. No. Ic 12810 at that library. Though some of its folio pages 
are entirely missing such as Nos. 21-22, 189-99 &c., and though some of those that 
are there are injured at places, it can be definitely stated from the remaining portions 


of the last two folio pages, Nos. 203-04, that the Ms. had been completed in 
Sarhvat 1656 (A.D. 1600) 
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Abhinanda and therefore I was on the look-out for materials which would 
enable me to solve it 


П. MATERIALS COLLECTED FOR SOLVING IT. 


4. Since the publication of my said article in the P Orientalist T 
came across a second edition of the work purporting to have been accompanied 
by the same commentary Vasisthacandrika by Atmasukha, pupil of Uttama- 
sukha, published only last year by the Nimaya Sagar Press. It did not ap- 
pear from the Preface thereto that the learned Süstri who had edited it had 
availed himself of any additional manuscript materials while preparing a press 
copy thereof and yet when its contents were compared with those of the pre- 
ceding one some differences between the two could be noticed. It was a source 
of satisfaction to me to find that an attempt had been made to remove the 
discrepancies that existed in the numbering of the Sargas. Unfortunately how 
ever I cannot congratulate the learned editor on his achievement in that res- 
pect because while on the one hand there was no Sarga left unnumbered and 
no two Sargas bore the same number as in the first edition, owing to the in 
clusion of the four unnumbered ones in that relating to the episode of Sikhi- 
dhvaja in the Sixth chapter, which is supported by several Mss. of the text 
and of the commentary of Mummadideva, and to the exercise of proper care 
in the numbering of the Sargas, there was on the other hand the adoption of 
a separate serial order for the Sargas comprised in each chapter e.g. Sargas 1 
to 3 in Chapter I, Sarga 1 instead of 4 in Chapter II, Sargas 1 to 9 instead 
of 5 to 13 in Chapter III and so on, which, so far as my investigation went, 
did not seem to have the sanction of any old Ms. either of the text alone or of 
any of the two commentaries alone or of the former with any of the latter. 
Further as the result of this new method of enumeration the total number of 
Sargas to 46 out of which 43 preceded that setting forth the fruit of 
studying the work and two succeeded it. This did not render any help in 
arriving at a definite conclusion as to the exact extent of the text as originally 
fixed by Gauda Abhinanda himself because the commentary such as it was, 
extended only upto the 43rd Sarga entitled “ Yogasaptabhümikopákhyana " and 
did not contain any remark at its end as to the work having ended there, 
because there was not a distich in any of the 34 stanzas comprised in Sarga 
16 of the Nirvana-prakarana (44 according to a continuous serial order) 
which could be deemed to have been imported from the big Yogevadsis{ha and 
because the occurrence of two additional Sargas, having 58 and &4 stanzas res- 
pectively, large numbers out of which could be easily identified with stanzas 
occurring in Sargas 127 and 128 of the Pürvärdha of the Nirvana-prakarana in 
sonable ground. Ordinarily the fact that the itary ended with the 43rd 
Sarga should have served as a good ‘ground for holding that the work as ori- 
ginally composed and as known to the commentator must have ended there 
but it could not in this case because in the first place, it was possible that 
though the Sarga as to the fruit of study may have been composed by the 
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author and have thus formed part of the original text, the commentator may 
not have known of its existence or may have omitted to comment upon it in 
view of the fact that it contained no part of the exposition of the doctrine em- 
bodied in the big work and secondly, because the full contents of the com- 
mentary of Atmasukha, pupil of Uttamasukha, entitled Vasisthacandrikd, 
which the label on the cover of the book, the title on the title-page and that 
at the top of every alternate page in the body of the work throughout from 
p. 3 to 851 announced as having been printed below the text, were themselves 
unknown. On a comparison of the two editions it appeared distinctly that in 
none of them had the full text of the said commentary been printed below the 
text of the work but in both the commentary that had been printed below the 
4th to the 6th chapters ending at the 43rd Sarga in the first and the 15th of 
the 6th chapter in the second was not the one which, from the announcements 
above-mentioned, we would expect to find but that of Mummadideva, son of 
Allädasüri alias Allàlasüri, entitled Sarmisáratarani. Therefore the only conclu 
sion which, I thcught would be justified by the printed editions, was that the 
latter commentary ended with the 43rd Sarga. But even that conclusion did 
not seem to be unimpeachable because ordinarily the end of a work in Sanskrit 
is indicated by a distinct remark to that effect following a statement of the 
full name of the author and that of his Guru, if he was a recluse, and that of 
his father, if he was a householder, but in this case there was neither such’ a 
complete colophon at the end of the commentary on Sarga 43 nor such a re- 
mark following it. I therefore felt the necessity of considering in details the 
contents of the three Sargas, following the end of the commentary of Mumma- 
dideva on Sarga 43,7 and those of the commentary itself and also that of 
collecting as many Mss. of the work and the two commentaries thereon as I 
could and of obtaining such and so much information about others as the 
scholars, to whom it was within easy reach, would be kind enough to place at 
my disposal I am glad to be able to acknowledge my indebtedness in that 
respect to Mr. P. K. Gone of the B. O. R. I. Poona, Dr. V. RAGHAVAN. 
Member of the New Catalogus Catalogorum Committee, Madras, Mr. G. 
SADASIVA Murti, Hon. Director of the Theosophical Society's Oriental MSs. 
Library, Adyar, Mr. R. B. Kak, Chief Secretary to the Government of 
Käsmir and Jammu and Prof. P. P. S. SasrRi, Curator, Government Manu- 
scripts Library, Madras. The materials and information which they had 
the courtesy to place at my disposal have added considerably to my knowledge 








1, In order to be convinced of this one has only to compare the colophons to 
L1,2&3;1L 1; III. 1 to 4 and 7 to 9, which contain both the names of the author 
and that of the commentary, and even those to IIL 5 & 6 which contain that of 
the latter only, on the one hand, with those to IV. 2 to 5 which contain the names 
of the author and the commentary and even those to IV. 1; V. 1 to 5; VI. 2 & 15 
which contain the latter only, on the other. 

2. No discussion is necessary as to the contents of the first 43 Sargas and their 
division into chapters as appearing from the printed editions because all available 
evidence points to their correctness, apart from the wrong numbering in the second 
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of the vicissitudes through which this work seems to have passed and I am 
glad to be able to offer a plausible solution of the problem which, in the 
light of my limited knowledge derived from the printed editions and the 
four Baroda Mss. referred to in the article in the Poona Orientalist above- 
referred to, seemed to be almost impossible of solution. 

III. EVALUATION OF THE MATERIALS 
l. (a) Nature of Contents of the Phalanirde$a Sarge. 

5. Taking up first the Sarga containing a statement of the fruit of 
studying the work, it has been numbered 44 in the first printed edition thereof. 
Between it and that numbered 16 in the Nirvana-prakaraya of the second edi- 
tion the only difference is that stanza no. 19 in the former having been ommitted 
from the latter, the total number of stanzas therein is 34 instead of 35 as 
in the former, These stanzas must be considered in two parts, namely the 
first four together with the remark " Vasistha uvaca" preceding them and the 
subsequent thirty-one preceded by the remark " Válmikiruváca." The second 
group must be considered in several subsidiary parts owing to the differ- 
ence in the nature of their contents. 

6. Now the first four stanzas, preceded in the second edition by the re- 
mark above-mentioned, represent Vasistha as comparing the poet to the 
Creator, opining for the reasons given therein that he has excelled Him: and 
further referring to a calumny by certain contemporaries of the work meta- 
phorically called “the ocean of the nectar of the grace of Harihararya" and 
in view of the poetical and philosophical merits mentioned therein, extolling 
itas one worthy of study by all seekers of the truth and as a means for 
attaining purity and peace of mind If this “ Hariharärya” was a Guru of 
Atmasukha, author of the Väsisthacandrikä, as stated by AUFRECHT,? it is 
impossible that either Valmiki or for the matter of that, Gauda Abhinanda 
should have made Vasistha utter these stanzas because in that case the name 
and work of that man could not have been known to any of them and there 
was no reason for any of them to set forth the merits of such a work in the 
Laghu Yogavasistha. Even if” Hariharärya” was another name of Valmiki 
as I believe, still Gauda Abhinanda, who in that case could be the author of 
those stanzas, could not have placed them in the mouth of Vasistha because 
he cannot be believed to have forgotten that it was not Vasistha who had been 
reciting a work of Valmiki but it was Valmiki who had been re-producing in 
his own language a discourse which was alleged to have occurred between 
Vasistha and Rämacandra. Even if those stanzas had not been preceded by 
the said remark, as was the case in the old edition, still they seem quite out 
of place as preceding the 31 stanzas introduced by the remark “ Valmiki- 
ruväca ” and beginning with that in which the sage says that while the sage 
1. For the word “ Prasahya” in the beginning of this stanza in both the 
editions, which does not seem to me to yield an intelligible sense to the stanza, I 
prefer to read " Prasrtya" and to construe the stanza as above. 

2. Catalogus Catalogorum, Pt. L p. 42. 
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(Vasistha) was so saying the day passed away, the audience having bowed to 
the sage left for a bath. &c.,1 which connects the 31 stanzas with the preceding 
Sarga, not with the praise of the work contained in the first four stanzas. 
There are amongst those 31 also some in praise of the work and therefore if 
those which appear as the first four had been found anywhere else they would 
not have seemed so incongruous as they do in their present setting in the 
printed editions. But in none of the Mss. examined by me are they found 
anywhere else except as immediately following the colophon to the 43rd Sarga. 

7. As for the said subsequent 31 stanzas they are in the first place in- 
troduced by the remark " Valmikiruvaca "; secondly, the first of them states 
that after the day's recitation was over the audience left the place on that 
day and re-assembled on the next day? and the six subsequent ones narrate 
that after the recitation lasting for 18 days was over and Rama expressed 
his gratitude to Vasistha, the latter by the exercise of his spiritual power in- 
voked the gods who had come to listen to the discourse and made them mani- 
fest to Rama," that the Yaksas, Gandharvas, Siddharsis, Vidyadharas and 
Mahoragas (literally meaning big serpents) who are meant by the term 
“ gods,” having become manifest, Rima bowed to them, and that being pleased 
they in turn bowed to both the teacher and the pupil and eulogized the dis- 
course between them as imparting highly elevating knowledge.  Upto this 
stage the stanzas appear as if they had been taken from the original work. 
That they are not found to have been extracted from the said work as printed 
is quite a different matter, for, if not in the printed recension thereof, they may 
be in any other older recension, whose existence is pointed at by other data. 
But at any rate the speech of Valmiki must be deemed to end there for the 
next stanza speaks of the Siddhas having heard at Ayodhyi, and brought 
down the work to Kismir out of compassion for the inhabitants of that pro- 
vince, a statement which appears inappropriate in the mouth of the original 
author. The next two or three stanzas, rding as the first or the second 
printed edition is borne in mind, relate how Rima discharged his royal duties 
after he had listened to the teaching of Vasistha.” These stanzas again, like 





l. I believe the reading "Snátum samükrtamuni pragatir jagàma" of the 
second line of the stanza to be faulty as it yields no sense and prefer to read 
"Snàtum sabha krtamuniprapatirjagima " which fits in with the context. I also 
believe that to be the third line instead of the second because it is so in the big 
work wherein this very stanza occurs very often, eg. see IIL.14.86, 22.33, 41. 69, 
70, 84 

2. Laghu Yogavüsig]lha (N. S. P. edition, 1937). VL 16.5 

3. Of. Cit. 6-12. 

4. Op. Cit. 13-15 

3. The printed editions have the reading “ Ayodhyayam stutvaitat" which 
ill-accords with the previous statement that the Siddhas were among those who had 
heard the discourse which had taken place at Ayodhya. I therefore prefer to read 

Ayodhyäyäm £rtvaitat” which yields the sense above-mentioned. Cf. also Yogs- 
раз [Юа УТ | 1. 12877. 
6. Ор. Си. 16 
7. Op. Cit. 17-18 ; First edition, 17 to 19. 
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the first four, seem to be quite out of place in this context for they are preced- 
ed by the narration of a tradition as to how the Yogaväsistha had found its 
way into Kaémir and followed by a statement in 16 stanzas as to the merit 
of the work in the abridged form. Those 16 again seem to form a compact 
series because the first four mention the qualifications of the persons to whom 
the Sistra should be taught and the disqualifications of those who should not 
be initiated into its teaching, the next two explain the reasons for that restric- 
tion, which are that the work embodies the teaching imparted by Mahesvara, 
by the Goddess, and even by Visnu to Narada and other sages and that it is 
the nectar extracted from the ocean of milk known as the Mahärämäyana, 
whose other name is Moksopáya,; the next six set forth the effects which a study 
of this work and a reflection over its teaching is likely to have generally on 
the minds of all who read it and particularly on those of persons of dull 
intellect, on those of persons with a slightly refined intellect and on those 
of Yogis : the next three state as the reasons for that optismistic view that 
Vasistha is believed to be the highest knower of the meaning of all the 
Agamas, that this work is praised everywhere as the Sara (quintessence) of 
the Moksopäya (the work known by that name ie. the Yogavasistha), that 
there is no other treatise than it which would be a source of solace to the 
lacerated heart of one bereft of his beloved objects &c., that this Sästra 18 
verily a full moon who has risen from the Cidäkäsa,* is a treasure-house of 
joy, has good phases, contains abundant nectar, is one from which radiates 
the splendour of poetic sentiment and which has a light which has dispelled 
darkness, and the last winds up the whole encomium by setting forth the 
merit accruing from a steadiness of the mind achieved even for a single 
moment while reflecting on Brahma.* 

8. It thus appears on the one hand as if the stanzas in this Sarga had 
been put together on being collected in groups from various Sources, and on 
the other as if most of them at least had been composed by Gauda Abhinanda 
himself in order to set forth the merit of the work. It would not therefore 
be proper to discard this Sarga as a spurious one and it is necessary to 
examine the other available 1 
(b). Extent and Contents of the Commentaries. 

9. One remarkable circumstance against the existence of any Sarga in 
the text as composed by Gauda Abhinanda is that the commentary of Mum- 











1. Op. Cit. 19 to 22 ; First edition 20 to 23. 

2. Op. Cit. 23-24 ; First edition 24-25. 

3. Op. Cit. 24 to 29; First edition 25 to 30. 

4, The phrase "Süstram) nuránandanidhib " occurring in stanza 34 of the 
first edition and 33 of the second seems to be meaningless and makes it impossible 
so to construe the whole stanza as to make it yield an intelligible sense. If instead 
of that the phrase “ Sästrenduränandanidhih ” is read in its place, it, when split up 
into the words “ Sdstrenduh and “Anandanidhih” makes the whole stanza yield 
the sense given above. 

5. Op. Cit. 31 to 33 ; First edition 33 to 34. 

6. Op. cit. 34; First edition 35 
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madideva is found to end at Sarga 43. But from that circumstance alone 
no inference as to the genuineness or otherwise of the Sarga in question can 
be drawn because that of Atmasukha is found to end even with the 13th 
Sarga. But there is another more weighty circumstance also pointing to an 
adverse conclusion and that is that Mummadideva has, in the commence 
ment of his commentary on each of the latter 3 chapters, mentioned the 
number and names of the Akhyanas (episodes) therein, that there is in 
variably one Sarga to each Akhydna,’ that in his introductory remarks 
before his commentary on the Nirvana-prakarana he says that it contains 
15 episodes, namely, those of Bhusupda, Devapüjà, Bilvaphala, Sila, Arjuna, 
Satarudra, Vetüla, Bhagiratha, Sikhidhvaja comprising three subsidiary ones 
of Kiräta, Cintämani and Gaja, Kaca, Mithyä (-purusa), Bhrügi, Iksväku 
Vyädha, and the Bhümikäs, that consequently there must according to him 
be not more than 15 Sargas in that Chapter and as upto the end of the 5th 
Chapter there are 28 Sargas only according to all available evidence, the 
Nirvana-prakarana as composed by the author must, according to Mummadi- 
deva, be ending at the 43rd Sarga. If that was so, there could not be a 44th 
Sarga in this work as composed of 35 or even 31 stanzas, known to Mum- 
madideva. If he had known of any such, he would have said in the above 
introductory remarks that the Nirväna-prakarana had 16 episodes. True, 
“ Sästrägrahana-phalanirdesah ”, which is the title of that Sarga found in the 
printed editions only, is not an episode strictly so-called. But in the first 
place this title is not found in the Devanägari Ms. of A.D. 1600 at Baroda 
or in the palm-leaf Mss, at Adyar or in the Devanägari Ms. of 1683 at Baroda, 
though an additional Sarga without number is there, Secondly, that is 
not a valid reason for negativing the above view because though the titles of 
the last Sargas of the Upasama and the Nirvàpa are " Jivanmuktasya akàéa- 
gamanadyabhavah " (Non-migration of the Soul of the Jivanmukta to the 
Sky &c) and " Yogasaptabhümika " (seven Stages of Yoga) respectively, which 
two are not episodes strictly so-called, they are included in the category of 
Akhyanas in the said two chapters by the commentator. I therefore feel my- 
self on solid ground in recording a conclusion that he did not know of the 
existence of any Sarga after the 43rd, composed by Gauda Abhinanda, whe- 
ther as containing 35 or 31 stanzas. That circumstance would have been 
sufficient to justify a finding that the work as composed by Gauda Abhinanda 
must have ended at the 43rd Sarga, had there been as usual a closing remark 
at the end of this commentary on that Sarga. But there is none such. More- 
over Mummadideva, son of Allàdasüri, or Allilasüri, appears from his name 
to be a South Indian. It is possible also that there was a very wide gap of 
some centuries between his time and that of Gauda Abhinanda. For these 
two reasons it seems possible that this commentator may not have come by 
a complete Ms. of the work when he wrote his commentary thereon, and if 
that was so, it is easily intelligible why his commentary though not extending 
beyond the 43rd Sarga, does not contain a closing remark at the end of the 


l. Op. Cit. Pp. 284, 362 and 546 
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colophon to it. The problem before us cannot therefore be satisfactorily 
solved until a fairly large number of old Mss. is critically examined, which 
I now proceed to do. 
1 (c). Contents of the Mss. of the Work and the Commentaries thereon. 
10. Amongst those which have been so examined, there is one in the 
Devanagari character at the Sanskrit Library, , namely No. Ic. 10561, 
which contains the whole of the 44th Sarga consisting of 35 stanzas exactly 
as in the fir& printed edition. It bears the date Phälguna Suddha 8th, Satur- 
day, of the year Sarhvat 1739 (A.D. 1638), This no doubt bespeaks a high 
antiquity for the belief that the work did contain the Sarga in that form. As 
against that however there are two palm-leaf Mss. in the Grantha character 
at the same library, namely Nos. Ic. 6394 and 9809, which are apparently 
complete and yet stop at the 43rd Sarga, where the commentary of Mum- 
madideva ends. Between these two extremes there are two other groups of 
Mess., one of which contains only the first four stanzas after the 43rd Sarga and 
the other only the subsequent 31. In the first fall Mss. Nos. 280|1892—95, 
177|1884—87 and 72|1882—83 in the Devanägari character at the Govern 
ment Mss. Library at the B. O. R. I, Poona. The first two are complete so 
far as the Nirvana-prakarana is concerned and while the former of them is 
dated Sarivat 1661 (a.p. 1605) the latter is dated Sake 1596 (A.D. 1674). 
The last does not bear any date and has in it the commentary of Mummadi- 
deva on the last three chapters tacked on to that of Atmasukha on the first 
three, as in the printed editions. Independently therefore it is not of much 
value but it does serve to corroborate the testimony afforded by the first two 
Mss. which bear definite dates and contain the same commentary on the 
Nirväna-prakarana. Here then we have Mss. which point to the conclusion 
that between the years 1605 and 1674 there prevailed a belief that there 
were the first four stanzas known to some students of the work as attributed 
to Gauda Abhinanda but not as forming part of or constituting an additional 
Sarga. In the second group fall three Mss. namely No. IC. 12810 in the 
Devanágari character at Baroda and Nos. 40 H. 18 and 30 B. 2 at the Theoso- 
phical Society's Library at Adyar, Madras, the first in the Grantha and the 
second in the Telugu character? The dates of the two latter are unknown but 
they are on palm-leaves while that of the first is definitely Samwat 1656 
(AD, 1600). Although we may not believe that a palm-leaf Ms. must ne- 
cessarily be older than A.D. 1600, although it is so in the case of Jain Mss. 
in Gujarat, the latest available palm-leaf Ms, being of Sarhvat 1498 (A.D. 
1441-42), according to the Prasaslisasigraha, p. 2 in Gujarati of the Appendix 
thereto, the said two palm-leaf Mss. can be availed of for supporting the con- 
clusion pointed at by the Baroda Ms, which is that ever since A.D. 1600 





1. Ms. No. 9465 at the Tanjore Sanskrit Library noticed in the Tanjore New 
Catalogue by P. P. S. Sastri also seems to be in the same category as it is stated 
end with the 43rd Sarga. 

2. Mss. Nos D. 1984-5 at the Government Oriental Mss. Library, Madras, 
seem to be of the same category because they contain a 44th Sarg 
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there were students of the work who had reason to believe that the work did 
contain an additional Sarga though not commented upon by Mummadideva 
and that it had, to their knowledge, been made up of the subsequent 31 stan- 
zas introduced by the remark “ Valmikiruvaca.” That reason can be no 
other than the existence in their time of older Mss, of the work containing 
the said stanzas either arranged exactly as they appear in the first printed 
edition or in a scattered condition like the first 4 stanzas. 

1 (а). Possible Inferences. 

11. One result then of this scrutiny of the available Mss. is that ever 
since A.D. 1600 and most probably also since a date earlier that 
there prevailed a belief that besides the 43 Sargas known to and 
commented upon by Mummadideva, the work did contain one 
additional Sarga at least and that it was the one relating to the 
statement of the fruit of studying the teaching of Vasistha to Rima supported 
by that of a tradition as to the divine origin of that teaching and as to its 
having been put in the form of a treatise in his own language by the sage 
Valmiki and by that of another as to how the said treatise had found its 
way into Kaémir. Another result thereof is that acting on that belief the 
scribes of those Mss. had made attempts to find out the whole of the contents 
thereof but some had not succeeded in getting any of the stanzas contained 
therein, some had got the first four only and others the subsequent thirty-one 
in groups of 5 to 16, 17 to 19 and 20 to 35, some of those who followed the 
latter put all the thirty-one stanzas together and some of even assigned 
the number 44 to the Sarga made up of them and lastly, one coming after 
those of the two later groups collected together the two groups of stanzas 
and put the first immediately above the second without giving any thought 
to the question whether it could or could not have been there in the text 
as originally composed by the author. But what can be the reason for the 
existence of such fragments of that Sarga in the old Mss. ? 

12. One possibility is that the commentator Atmasukha who, from his 
name and his Guru's name and from the fact of his having referred to the 
temple of Visvanatha at Benares,) appears to be a North Indian yası 
may have composed the first four stanzas which are found only in some of the 
Mss. in the Devanägari character and may have appended them to his com- 
mentary in order to wipe off the blame attached to the work by some of his 
contemporaries and that Mummadideva, who from his name and that of his 
father appears to be a South Indian householder, may have composed the sub- 
sequent 31 stanzas in order to glorify the work of a Käfmiri Pandit on which 
he had exerted his brain. This possibly however does not deserve a serious 
consideration because so far as the first four stanzas are concerned, if Atma 
sukha may have composed nmentary, the whole 
of that commentary to which they may have been appended should have been 











1. Introductory stanzas 3 and 4 at the commencement of his commentary 
on the work, at p. 1 of the N. S. P. edition, 1937 
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available in a Ms. form but as a matter of fact not only in the printed editions 
but also in Ms. No. Ic. 10561 at Baroda, which is dated Sarhvat 1739 (A.D. 
1683) and in No. 72 of 1882-83 at Poona, which does not bear any date, this 
commentary is to be found upto the end of the third chapter only. In 
Mss. No. 2157—59 at Jammu even that on the third chapter is incomplete. 
Mummadideva too, who was a South Indian householder, can be the least 
expected to have composed the subsequent 31 stanzas because they contain 
a statement of a tradition as to how the big Yogavasistha had found its way 
into Kàémir and because all those stanzas do not seem to form a compact 
group though 20 to 35 thereout do. 

13. A second possibility is that the scribes of the old Mss. themselves 
may have composed and appended the two groups of stanzas to the copies 
of older Mss. made by them. This too does not deserve much consideration 
because the nature of the contents thereof above-stated and the poetic flavour 
present in the first four and some of the other 31 exclude it. 

14. A third possibility is that those old scribes may have copied them 
out as they may have found them in still older Mss. although they may not 
have believed them to form parts of the work of Gauda Abhinanda, because 
of their anxiety to preserve them from oblivion. That the scribes in those 
days were in the habit of doing so is apparent from Ms. No. IC. 6394 at 
Baroda which after the colophon to the 43rd Sarga contains certain stanzas 
which, on a comparison, are found to have been taken from the Vairägya- 
prakarana of the Brhat Yogaväsistkha. That is also a fact generally well- 
known to scholars who have studied Pothis which contain copies of one or 
more complete works and fragments of others, a typical example of which 
fresh in my memory is that of Ms. No. 8771 at the S. P. P. Library, Srinagar, 
to which I had drawn the attention of scholars in my article on “ Ms. No. 623 
Vishram (i) at the B. O. R. I. Poona” published in the NJA. for October 1938 
at pp. 460-62, which contain some stanzas covering one folio-page even after 
the 14 Khila-sargas following the end of the Nirvana-prakarana. That pos- 
sibility too is however excluded in this case because the subject-matters of 
the stanzas show that the scribes of the old Mss. must have copied whichever 
of these stanzas they had found in still older Mss. for the sake of rescuing 
them from oblivion, not because though they believed that they were un- 
connected with the work but deserved to be rescued but because they believed 
that they were valuable fragments of a lost portion of the work as originally 
composed by Gauda Abhinanda himself and that therefore they particularly 
deserved to be rescued for the benefit of posterity. 


I (e). Conclusion. 

15. Was this belief correct is therefore the question to which I address 
myself last. After a mature consideration I have come to the conclusion 
that it was. True, we cannot believe that Gauda Abhinanda, who has 
been acclaimed in most of the colophons to this work as not only a sound 
philosopher but also as an eminent poet and who has been acknowledged 
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as such by his conte successors mentioned in my said article 
in the Poona Orientalist for April 1938, could have been so illogical and 
devoid of a sense of propriety as to have composed and arranged the 35 
stanzas in the way in which they are found in the two printed editions and 
the Baroda Ms. of A.D. 1683, or even the subsequent 31 stanzas in the 
way in which they are found in the Baroda Ms. of A.D. 1600 and the 
two palm-leaf Mss. at Adyar, Madras. A more plausible conclusion there- 
fore is that he must have composed not one Sarga containing either the 
39 or the 31 stanzas but must have composed three Sargas after the ac- 
count of the philosophical discourse was over and that the 35 stanzas now 
available consist of three groups preserved out of a larger number of those 
contained in them. This conclusion is supported by the fact that Atmasukha 
having stated in his introductory remark that this work contained 6000 stanzas 
and the total of those in the first 43 and even the three additional ones occur- 
ring in the printed editions, being 5013 only, there is a possibility of some 
stanzas having been completely lost. Another fact supporting it is that the 
first printed edition gives the number 48 as that of the last Sarga of the 
work, presumably on the strength of an old Ms. and that number would 
be made up if after the 43rd there are 5 additional Sargas instead of 3 as 
in the printed editions. Now, if these stanzas are fragments of three such 
Sargas it remains to be ascertained which the remaining two could be. 





2 (a). Contents of the Other Two Additional Sargas. 

16. As to that the 43rd Sarga which relates to the statement of the 
seven stages of Yoga contains extracts from Sarga 126 of the Nirväna- 
pürvardha of the Brhat Yogavasistha right upto its end. Therefore, if in 
the time of Gauda Abhinanda there was an earlier recension of that work 
which contained beyond that Sarga only two more ie. the 127th and 128th 
sargas of that half of the Nirväna, as appears to be the case from several 
other data mentioned in my said previous articles on the date of that work 
there could not be more than two Sargas even in the Laghu Yogaväsistha 
between the 43rd and the three Sargas of which the stanzas above-consider 
ed formed parts. A comparison of the contents of the Sargas entitled 
"Bharadvajinusasanam " and “Sri Vasistha-Ramacandrasarnvadah,” prin- 
ted last in the N. S. P. editions with those of the said two Sargas in the 
original work shows beyond the possibility of a doubt that Gauda Abhi- 
nanda must have compressed those very Sargas of the original work as 
found in the recension before him into those two Sargas of his abridge- 
ment because VI|l. 127. 1 of the former corresponds with a slight variation 
in readings with VI. 45. 1 of the latter, some of the following stanzas in 
both e.g. nos. 11, 13, 15 27, 28, 30, 31, 35, 38, 39, 46 and 52 are word- 
to-word the same in both, the others with the exception of no. 48 in the 
latter also correspond to certain stanzas in the former with some variations 
and the second line of no. 58 in both is the same and similarly although 
VI. 46. 1 to 5 of the Laghu. correspond to VI!1. 127. 58 to 63 of the Brhat.. 
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extracts from Sarga 128. 1 onwards of the latter immediately follow in the 
Laghu. nos. 46 to 54 in the former are word-to-word the same as nos. 55 
to 63 in the latter, the same is the case with nos. 58, 68, 70, 75, and 78 to 
82 in the former, the corresponding stanzas in the latter being nos. 67, 95, 
97, 103 and 106 to 110 and all the others too in the former have correspond- 
ing stanzas in the latter with some variations right upto the last, namely 
no. 111, the only stanza in the former not found to have a corresponding one in 
the latter being no. 84, which says that " In this Väsistha there are six Chapters 
named respectively Vairagya, Mumuksu-vyavahara, Utpatti, Sthiti, Upasama 
and Nirvana.” I therefore feel convinced that there must be these two Sargas 
only between the 43rd and that the contents whereof have been discussed above. 


2 (b). Manuscript! Evidence as to Their Genuineness. 

17. But it is a point for consideration whether there is a sufficient ground 
for including even these two Sargas in a critical edition of the work because 
besides the printed editions they are as yet found in only one Ms. namely No. 
IC. 12810 at Baroda out of those which I have examined or got examined 
for myself by kind friends and because even in the latter they are found 
copied out after the remark that the work ends there, which follows the 
Sarga above-considered in which there are the subsequent 31 stanzas. I have 
considered it and come to the conclusion that they are entitled to a place in 
a critical edition of the work because we cannot believe that Gauda Abhinanda 
could have been so forgetful or wanting in a sense of propriety as to omit to 
draw extracts from the Sargas in which the introductory episodes had been 
appropriately wound up and because even though tnese Sargas of the Laghu. 
are found in one Ms. only besides the printed editions, that is the oldest 
dated Ms. yet found and on a comparison with the first 43 Sargas, they seem 
to have been made up of extracts drawn on the same lines as the others 


IV. FiNAL CONCLUSION AND SUGGESTION OF LINES FOR THE PREPARATION 
OF A REVISED EDITION OF THE TEXT 


18. Thus on a careful consideration of the contents of the two printed 
editions of the work, the commentaries of two commentators so far as they are 
available and more than one dozen Mss., 6 out of which are palm-leaf Mss 
and four of the paper Mss. out of which are of dates ranging from A.D. 1600 
to 1683, I have been of opinion that if any Research Institute or of 
Oriental Scholars or any University having an Oriental Research Branch or 
any enterprising firm of cultured publishers or any such individual publishers 
agrees with me in the view that even works like this in which the philosophical 
element preponderates, deserve to be re-edited on collecting and collating all 
the available Mss., with suitable foot-notes as to other variae lectiones and an 
Introduction setting forth the facts as to how the various Mss. had been ac- 
quired and dealt with and how the results embodied in the edition had been 
arrived at and in another a summary of the teaching contained in the work, 
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the contribution which it had, in the opinion of the editor, made to the develop 
ment of religious or philosophical thought in India and the place which should 
consequently be assigned to it in a History of Indian Philosophy, and includes 
this work in the programme of the works! to be so re-edited, I would recom- 
mend the adoption of the following lines for the revision of the text of the 
Laghu Yogavasistha namely :— 

1. The Vairagya, Mumuksu, Utpatti, Sthiti and Upasama Prakaranas 
should be re-printed as they are in the N. S. P. edition 1937, subject to such 
minor alterations in stanzas and colophons as a collation of the Mss. may 
seem to justify, with comparative foot-notes as to readings but the Sargas 
therein should be re-numbered as Nos. 1 to 3, 4, 5 to 13, 14 to 18 and 19 to 
28 respectively, as they are found to have been so numbered in all Mss. with- 
out exception. 

2. Sargas 1 to 15 of the Nirvana-prakarana should be similarly revised 
and re-printed but the numbers thereof should be altered into 29 to 43 

3. Sargas 17 and 18 as they are in the said printed edition should also 
bé similarly revised and re-printed immediately after No. 43 with the relevant 
colophons and assigned the numbers 44 and 45 and a note should be added 
at the end of the latter, agreeably to the contents of stanza 84 therein, that 
the extracts from the original Yogeväsistha ended there 

4. Thereafter should be re-prirfted stanzas 5 to 15 and 17 to 19 re- 
arranged as follows :— 


परचत्वारिंदाः सर्गः । 





पात्मी किस्वाच --- 


इत्युक्तवत्यथ मुनो दिवसो जगाम 
सायंतनास्तविधये५स्तमिनो जगाम । 

स्‍नातुं सभा कृतमुनिप्रणतिजेंगाम 
इयामाक्षये च रविकरैश्चसहाजगामः ॥ १ ॥ 


अष्टादशेति दिवसान्विदधे गरिष्टां 
गोष्टि बसिष्टमुनिना सहद रामचन्द्रः । 
निवातवारिधिरिवाचलसत्त्वपूर्णः ॥ २ ॥ 


1. The Brhat Yogavasistha also deserves to be so re-edited in view of the 
observations made by me in my three papers above-referred to. I have also 
called attention to the necessity of settling the text of the Peficadagi in a paper on 
the “ Problems of Paficadafi” published in the Annals of the B. O. R. L Vol. 
XIX Pt. II. The Rámüyana of Valmiki and the Bhagavata Purana are two other 
such works which stand in need of revision for several reasons. 

2. Vide foot-note 1 at p. 702 supra 
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तल्मिन्क्षणे कल्पतरुअधृत 
प्रसनसंघस्य पपात uf: | 
संतुष्ठगिवांणगणप्रमुक्ता 
मुक्ताफलादश्रमिताश्रपुणों ॥ ३ ॥! 
प्रबुद्धनाथ रामेण संपूज्याभिष्ट्तो ЯЕ: 1 
मातृपितृसमेतेन प्रणम्याभिहितो सुनिः ॥ ४ 
त्व्सादाड्गो भगवन्निःसंशायमिदं मनः । 
विज्वरं शीतलं शान्तं संजातमविकारि मे ॥ ५ ॥ 
सर्वार्तिहर्ता सर्वज्ञः सरवेदेवाञ्रितो गुरुः | 
मोहांधकारविध्वसः सबितेव॑ भवानिति ॥ ६ ॥ 


ततस्तदानीं मुनिना रामाय गगनस्थिताः । 
तुमभ्यागताः देवाः आहय प्रकटीकृता: ॥ ७ ॥ 











रामेण प्रण संतुष्टमानसाः ॥ < ॥ 
धुतमस्माभिरखिलं ज्ञानमेतन्महोदयम्‌ । 
अ्रैलोक्यमोहार्तिहरो भवन्ती प्रणता वयम्‌ ॥ ९ ॥ 
भवद्वुरोवँसिष्टस्य भवतश्च महात्मनः । 

मिथः संवादमखिलं ज्ञानमेतन्महोदयम्‌ ॥ १०॥ 
अवतीर्य स्व॒यं विष्णुमानुष्यो रामनामञ्गक | 
खिन्नः संसारजालेऽस्मिन्योगज्ञानेन बोधितः ॥ ११ ॥' 
X X X Xx 

x x x x! 

अथ सर्वाणि कार्योणि ज्ञाततत्त्वो गतव्यथः । 
निर्ममो निर्ममे रामो निष्कामो जनको यथा॥ 
यथाम्बु बरिसिनीपत्रे सज्जते नाम्बुम्चनैः | 
तथाऽस्य राञ्यभोगेन न चेतो रज्यतेऽमलम्‌ ॥ 





1. These are stanzas mos. 5 to 7 in the printed editions. 

2 These are stanzas 9 to 15 in the said editions. 

3. This is stanza 8 therein. 

4. These lines of crosses indicate that some stanzas are believed to have 
been originally in existence but are now missing. It is for that very reason that 
the subsequent stanzas have been left unnumbered. | 
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नास्य भूतिमतो भातिबंभूव भवभोगिनः । 
यथा जाङ्गलिकस्यादिमुखदत्ताङ्गलेरपिः ॥ 
x x x x 
x x x х" 
इति श्रीतर्कवागीश्वरसाहित्याचार्यगौडमण्डलालड्ारश्रीमद्मिनन्दपण्डितसमुद्धते श्रीवासिष्ठ- 
परायणमोक्षोपायसारोद्धारे देवप्रकटी करण नाम पदचत्त्वारिंशतमस्य TR यावत्पराप्तः खण्डः ॥ 


5. Next to it should be printed the following fragment of Sarga 47 that 
is available, namely :— 











सप्तचत्वारिंशः सगः। 

x x x x? 
ततः सिद्धैरयोध्यायां धृत््वैतदवतारितम्‌' 
X x X X 

x X X 
x x x x 
x x x x 
प्रसत्य” वेघसः स॒प्ठिं यत्कटाक्षरसाज्नम्‌ । 
वादी वाग्मी कविश्वार्य रामकीरति सजत्यहों ॥ 
निन्द्न्ति ये हरिहराय 
स्वच्छन्द्सञ्चरणसब्चितवाञ्छितार्थाः । 
निदन्ति ते जलनिधिं बहिसत्क्षिपन्ते 
स्नातुं समागतवतोऽपि तरङ्गहस्तैः ॥ 
मञ्जन्तमप्यनुदिनं द्विजराजमेक- 
मद्यापि नेव जळघिबविमलीकरोति । 
स्पूटोऽप्यहो हरिहरायै эчте 
प्रक्षालयत्यमतिपङ्कमपि द्विजानाम्‌ ॥ 


l. These are stanzas 17 to 19 in the first edition, The last has been omit- 
ted from the second. 
2. Vide foot-note 4 supra, 
3. Vide foot-note 4 at p. 711 supra. 
4. Vide foot-note 5 at p. 702 supra. This is stanza 16 in the said editions. 
5. Wide foot-note 4 at p. 711 supra. 
6. Vide foot-note 1 at p. 701 supra, 
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मन्यामहे हरिहरार्य गुरो त्वदीय- 
वाणीसुधा जलधिमेव qi qvum | 


= 





x x x x x 
x x x x x* 


इति श्रीत्कवागीथरसाहित्याचायंगोडमण्डलाळझरश्रीमदभिनन्दपण्डितसमुद्ते श्रीवासिष्ठ- 
मायणमोक्षोपायसारोद्धारे वसिष्टस्य काइमीरमण्डलान्तरवतरणं नाम सप्तचत्वारिंशत्तमस्य айе 
यावत्पराप्त: खण्ड: ॥ 

6. Lastly, the revised stanzas 20-35 should be reprinted in the following 
order which is the same as that in which they are found in the first printed 
edition and should be renumbered as follows :— 


ET: a: | 
झाक्लं त्विदं विरक्ता ये सत्सज्ञाः सत्कियापरा: । 
तेषां धर्मात्मनामेव प्रदातव्यं प्रयत्नतः ॥ १॥ 
wal सबोपकाराय मतिश्ेदस्ति वै शुभा । 
तदेदं सर्वथा देयं विद्यादानं महाफलम्‌ ॥ २॥ 
दुमरहम्रस्तमनसामसाधूनां प्रमादिनाम्‌ । 
निन्द्कानामिदं झाज्नं रहस्यं न प्रकाशयेत्‌ ॥ ३ ॥ 
पूर्व नाराधितो येन भगवानिन्दुरेखरः । 
giim रविद्ञापि न लभेदिदमद्भुतम्‌ ॥ ४ ॥ 
महेश्वरेण यत्रोक्तं देव्या यच्चापि विष्णुना । 
मुनीनां नारदादीनां तदिदं ज्ञानमुत्तमम्‌ ॥ ५ ॥ 
पहारामायणाख्यं यन्मोक्षोपायपरामिधम्‌ । 
ततः क्षीरनिविप्रल्यात्मीयृषमिदमुद्धतम्‌ ॥ ६ ॥ 
सामान्येन विचारेण क्षयमायाति दुष्कृतम्‌ । 
सम्यगस्य विचारेण को न याति परं पद्म्‌ ॥ ७ ॥ 





1. These are stanzas 1 to 4 in the said editions. 

2. Vide foot-note 4 at p. 711 supra. 

3. The second distich of the first line of this stanza in the printed editions 
reads :—" MatiScedasti vah Subhä.” The word " vah " therein which would be equi 
valent to " yusmakam " does not seem to fit in in the context. I therefore prefer to 
dam.” Thereout ‘tat’ is not the correlative of ‘cet’ in the first line. I therefore 
prefer to read "tadedarh" which is made up of “tada” “idam” out of which 
the first is the correct correlative of " yadà " — " cet." 
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एकवेलमधीतेन शास्त्रेणानेन किल्बिषम्‌ । 

saa sat aa feat area aaa ie 
अप्रबुद्धोऽपि ययेदं भावयेद्भक्तिभावितः । 

तस्य निर्मलतासिद्धं चित्तं नास्त्यत्र संशयः ॥ ९ ॥ 
मूढै मुश्चमिर्वापि संयतेवाप्यसंयतैः । 

परमार्थमिदं चिन्त्यं दुर्लभं ब्रह्मदरीनम्‌ ॥ १० ॥ 
किश्चित्संस्क्तबुद्धीनां Ba MARE WT 

सौख्यापदं तथा शात्रमन्यदस्ति न किचन ॥ ११ ॥ 
भुक्तिमृक्तिप्रदमिदं योगिनां परमं प्रियम्‌ । 

हस्तस्थं प्राप्य rd प्राकपुण्यैरेव लभ्यते ॥ १२ ॥ 
सवांगमार्थसंबेत्ता वसिष्टः परमो मतः। 

मोक्षोपायस्य सारोऽयमिति सर्वत्र गीयते ॥ १३ ॥ 
[йат її जातखेदस्य देहिनः । 

शाखं विना किमत्र स्यादन्तःसंतापशान्तिद्‌म्‌ ॥ १४॥ 
चिदम्बरात्ओरोदित एव पूर्णः 

झाल्नेन्दुरानन्दनिधिः सुपादः ।' 

тыа: काव्यरसोपझोभा- 

स्फुरन्प्रकाझः क्षपितोऽन्घक्रारः ॥ १५॥ 

नात तेन समस्ततीर्थसळिछैः सर्वापि दत्तावनि 
यज्ञानां च कृतं सहन्नमखिला देवाश्च संपूजिताः । 
संसाराच समुद्धताः स्वपितरत्रलोक्यपूज्योऽप्यसं 
यस्य ब्रह्मविचारणे क्षणमपि स्थैर्यं मनः प्राप्नुयात्‌ ॥ १६ ॥ 


इति श्रीत्ैवागीश्वरसाहित्याचार्यगो डमण्डलालक्कारश्रीमदसिनन्दपण्डितसमुद्ृते श्रीवासिष्ठ 
रामायणमोक्षोपायसारोद्वारे शाल्नम्रहणफलानिदेंशो नाम अष्टचत्त्वारिंशः सर्गः। समाप्तमिदं पुस्तकम्‌ ॥ 


This re-arrangement is tentative only. It may have to be revised again 
if any fresh materials justifying its revision may come to light in the mean- 
while. It is also possible that even without such materials some other re- 
arrangement may suggest itself to some other student of the work. I invite 
such suggestions and will be very glad to re-consider the above in their light 








CLOSING REMARKS 
19. It has already been stated that it has so far been discovered that 
this work had been commented upon by two persons, Atmasukha, pupil of 
Uttamasukha, a North Indian Sannydsin and Mummadideva, son of Allada- 
süri or Allälasüri, a South Indian householder and that Visisthacandrikd, 


l. Vide foot-note 4 at p. 703 supra. 
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the commentary of the first, has yet been found upto the end of the Utpatti- 
prakarana, Sargas 1 to 13, only and Sasisdratarani, that of the = d, upto 
the end of the 43rd Sarga in the Nirvana-prakarana. It has been ascertained 
from several data that the latter did not extend beyond that Sarga even as 
originally composed. It is possible that a complete Ms. of the former may 
yet be found. From a list of Mss. kindly supplied to me by Dr. V. Raghavan 
of the Madras University, I also find that there is a Ms. of a third commen 
tary on this work by another South Indian Sannyäsin named Ramendrayamin 
at Adyar, Madras and probably another copy of the same at the Government 
Oriental Mss. Library, at Madras, as the name of its author given in the 
list is Ramabrahmendra Yogin, disciple of Upendra Yogin. I have yet to 
gather sufficient information about him. It also appears on a study of the 
fragment of Átmasukha's commentary which has been published that he was 
aware of the existence of at least one previous commentato As regards his 
date I have been able to ascertain so far only this much that he cannot 
have flourished earlier than the middle of the 11th Century A.D, as he has 
quoted Ksirasvamin, the author of Amerakosodghätana, the earliest known 
tary on the Amarakosa, several times and that commentator has been 
ascertained to have flourished not earlier than the above period. But Atma- 
sukha has also quoted several other named and unnamed writers. I have 
yet to ascertain whether any of them is later than Ksirasvàmin and if 80, 
how much, so that the terminus ad quem of his own date can be brought 
down as nearer as possible to A.D. 1683, the date of Ms. No. IC. 10561 at 
Baroda, which is the earliest Ms. containing his commentary on the first three 
chapters which I have yet come to know of. Lastly, I have also to ascertain as 
accurately as possible how much earlier than A.D, 1605, the date of Ms. No. 
280 of 1892-95 at Poona, Mummadideva, palm-leaf Mss. of whose com- 
mentary are available in abundance in the Grantha and Telugu characters, 
could have flourished. For these reasons I cannot offer any suggestions at 
present as to how to print any commentary below the text. Looking to the 
title of this article, it would also be beyond its scope to do so. I therefore 
reserve my full observations with regard to the commentaries on the work and 
my suggestions as to how to print one or more of them, for a subsequent 
article. 





1. N. S. P. edition, 1937 Pp. 98, 120, 129, 136, 270 and 273 where there 
are quotations in verse and prose explaining some of the technical terms occurring 
in the text. Vide also p. 78 where there is a mention of another way oí construing 
the stanza II. 1. 11 which is said to have been adopted by “kecit” (some), 

2. Introduction to Kalpadrukefa (С, О. Series No. XLII) p. XVIII. 


TWO MALAYALAM PHONEMES 


By 
L. V. RAMASWAMI AIYAR 


1 


The ''spread-contact'" dental" nasal and the "'pointcontact" alveolar 
nasal are two different phonemes in Malayalam and in Old Tamil. Modern 
Tamil (both when it is spoken and when old texts are read) does not 
have this phonemic difference, since the value given for the sounds is 
(except in the group #d where the " spread-contact " value is preserved for 
the nasal on account of the d following) that of a " point contact " alveolar 
n, though correct writing distinguishes the symbols for # and gs. In 
Kannada and in Telugu, neither the linguistic tradition nor the modern 
colloquial evaluation recognizes any such phonemic difference; and in 
both these languages the value given for what is called the daniya n is 
that of a "pointcontact" pre-alveolar or alveolar, except in the groups ft 
nth, ad, adh where the # may be regarded as a subsidiary member of the 
phoneme #. Among non-literary Dravidian speeches, Tulu (spoken in its 
native habitat, viz, South Canara) resembles in this respect Kannada and 
Telugu. Nor does any of the other non-literary Dravidian speeches evidence 
the phonemic difference, so far as one can judge from the available accounts 
of the sounds of these speeches 





П 

The "spread-contact" dental of Malayälam is produced by the 
spreading of the tip of the tongue (and the portion of the blade, immediately 
behind the tip) on the upper teeth and the roots of the teeth (Fig. 1). 

The "point-contact" m is produced by the contact of a considerably 
reduced area of the tip or the blade of the tongue on the alveolar 
region. (Fig. 2). 

The fundamental difference between # and m both in phonation and 
in acoustic appeal is due to the “spread-contact” phonation of the former 





1. The symbols used in this paper for the transliteration of unique Tam.—Mal. 
sounds are the following :— 
the "apread-contact"" dental nasal 
the “point-contact” alveolar nasal, 
the “point-contact” alveolar plosives. 
the palatorcerebral trill. 
the voiced retroflex continuant. 
the lip-normal back, closed vowel. 
is transliterated in this essay without any diacritic mark whatsoever, 
illustrations or forms taken from languages in which there is mo phonemic difference 
between # and s 


E "ii NS 
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and the considerably reduced area of occlusion in the production of 
the latter. 

Thus in the sound-stock of Malayalam there are two distinct series of 
homorganic sounds :— 

l. The "spread-contact" plosives t (voiceless), d (voiced) and the 
“spread-contact” # (homorganic with £ and d). 

2. The "point-contact" stops f (voiceless), d (voiced) and the correspon- 
ding nasal #. 





Fig. 1. Fig. 2, 
" Spread-contact ” denti-alveolar " Point-contact ” alveolar. 


The following pairs of words would illustrate the phonemic difference 
between the sounds under reference, 


MALAYALAM 


tahhe ‘even by (or after) having given’. 

fanné ‘alone’, ‘even self’. 

ehhe ‘even thus’, ‘even so’, etc. 

enné ‘me’ (accusative, with final vowel lengthened on account of semantic 
emphasis) 

ей! ‘but’, etc. 

ennäl ‘by me’. 

mui ‘three days’. 

типи ‘chief person’. 

tihhün (Old Mal.) ‘he ate’. 

linnün ‘for eating’. 

mahhan (from IA manda) ‘dull-witted fellow’. 

mannan ‘ruler’, ‘king’ 

mühhyam (from OLA mandya) ‘sluggishness’ 


männyam (from OLA minya) ‘land pt from tax, given as a mark of 
honour’. 
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anndy ‘that dog’. 

annay 

enhilam ‘which land’. 

ennilam ‘my land’, 


Though doubled or long sounds alone are involved here, one cannot refuse 
to give recognition to the phonemic difference, since it is the difference in the 
phonation of the sounds concerned that determines the meaning. 

Again, it may be noted that the phonemic difference is revealed in forms 
affected by sandhi (external and internal). Within the so-called “pure” 
bases, verbal and nominal, the sounds i and gs occur (in Old Tam. and in 
Mal.) only in clearly marked-off contexts. In Old Tam., i occurs in initial 
positions, as an absolute final in two old words poruh and verik, and medially 
in the group id; while gı occurs as an absolute final, medially as a short 
and a doubled or long sound, and in the group nd. In Mal, owing to the 
evolution of forms, there are a few variations: poruh and verik of Old Tam. 
are non-existent; the old groups nd and id changed to fh. Apart from these 
variations, the rules of Old Tamil regarding the contexts in which й апа # 
occur, hold good for MaL also. 


IV 

1. Tolkäppiyam, the Old Tam. grammar, marks off the difference 
between i and # in unequivocal terms:— 

amnahanniya — panmudanmarunginühuniparahdu — meyyuravofta-l-lam 
inidu firakkum ta-gára ha-gáram. (Tolkäppiyam, Eluttadigäram, 93). 

“ When the terminal portion of the tongue, after being spread out, comes 
in full contact with the upper portion of the (upper) teeth adjoining the 
annam', the sounds f and f are produced.” 

ао hunihä-v-annamotta rahkänahkänäy irandum pirakkum. (Tol. 
EL, 9 

“When the terminal portion of the tongue is raised and made to touch 
the ammam, then / ( r ) and n are produced ". 

The expression A/muni parahdu in the description of # makes the chief 
difference between the two sounds sufficiently clear. 

2. Colloquial forms in Middle Tam. inscriptions show indiscriminate 
interchange of f and n :— 

(i) # instead of the correct и in instances like the following :—vanigah 
and keralan | SIT, 1, p. 90] : ippoh and eludition [ i5., L p. 116], ei makkal 
[ £5., 1, p. 113], etc. 

(ii) minsteadof the correct 4:—malulakkw [ib, L p. 113], inda 
ib., I, p. 92], innäyanär [ ib., I, p. 92] ; etc. 








Mares The word amam in Tamil grammars covers the entire region on the mouth-roof 
extending from the tooth-flesh to the soft palate. 
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5o numerous are the instances of such a "confused" mixing-up of fr 
and s in the Middle Tam. colloquial forms that one can safely infer that 
in the colloquials the difference between the two sounds had become 
obliterated.—In literary writings, however, the traditional differentiation of 
symbols has always been kept up. 

З. On the other hand, in Malayalam, though the Arya elutta used only 
one symbol for denoting # and п, the difference in the sound-values was never 
lost sight of. 

3. The old commentary in the fourteenth-century grammar Lifdtilakam 
gives accurate descriptions of the two sounds and emphasises what in modern 
linguistic terminology may be called the phonemic difference between them :— 

Bhasdyamimavarthabhedakau, yatha “kinga iivil” “ kin kanavil’™ 
ttydd: .. . . tasmad bhasayam anayorarthabhédassiddhah. 

Sthünabhedopyasti—hakürasya dantah slhinam—karanam tu jihvaya 
wistarah—nakirasya murdhi—tatra jih "ügrasyonnatih—samskrtó &tam 
bhédamaprayójakikrtya dantasahitanasikabhavatvamcvoktam. 

athahsthitametadarthabhedavasayalla-layoriva ha-nayorbhüsayüm bhédo- 
shit 

V 
The evaluation of Sanskrit » in Tamil 

To-day, Sanskrit # is everywhere given the value of the "point-contact" 
alveolar zt of Tamil in the Tamil country, when Sanskrit texts are read or 
when Sanskrit words are used:—namaskira, nama, niyama, svapna, 
yalna, vighna, anya, unmüsa, anvaya, präpnöti, etc. 

Old Tam. adaptations of Sanskrit words generally show ( in the Mss. now 
available ) the symbol for # when the sound occurs initially or in the group 
nd, and the symbol for n when the Sanskrit sound occurs in other positions. 
In other words, the Dravidian principle of the occurrence of # and ft has 
been followed in the adaptation of Sanskrit m. 

The n of Sanskrit words used in Middle Tam. inscriptions? is represented 
more or less in the same way as in Old Tamil when Tamil characters or 
vatteluttu symbols are used. 

When, however, the granthüksara script is used (for reproducing 
Sanskrit forms and passages containing sounds for which there are no 


1. Modern phoneticians may not completely approve of these two illustrations as 
bringing out the phonemic difference in view of the fact that in actual utterance there are 
other differences also :— 

AZnga nivil ' see in the tongue 
Кап hánavil 'see in the dream; 

The first difference is that while in the former there is a subsidiary accent on the 3 
of fideil, in the latter the subsidiary accent falls also on the a of kamüril: further, while in 
the former the-g-of Adnga is completely voiced, the k of Randel in the latter is only 

2. The "confusion" between the symbols for * and ^t, consequent upon the use of the 
"point-contact" alveolar value for al! n—sounds (in the colloquials of Middle Tamil) also 
affects the spelling of the adaptations of Skt. words met with in these inscriptions, 
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symbols in Tamil script and in vatteluttu), the only symbol for s which the 
grantháksara script has and which in shape is the same as that used for Tam. 
hr is employed in all positions to represent Sanskrit s. 


VI 
The evaluation of Skt. n in Kerala. 

Though a few divergences exist here, the general principles guiding the 
differentiation of the two values are (as shown below) fundamentally those 
regulating the occurrence of f and # in Old Tamil. 

1. The value of a ‘spread-contact” i is given to Skt. m in the following 
contexts :— 

(i) in the initial positions, as in häräyana, hiyama, fiii, hamasküra, etc. ; 

(ii) im the groups af, ath, fd, Adh, as in ahta, grahtha, hihda, ahdha, 
etc. ; 

(iii) in all consonant groups in which x forms the second member 
(of the group): ghh, gh, th, ph, mh, Sh, sh, as in vighha, hagha, yatha, 
svapha, himha, prasha, shéha etc. : 

(iv) in instances involving “ composition" or “ compounding,” in which 
the second constituents are felt as '' separate entities " : 

(а) all compounds of words and forms in which the second 
member has initial », as in $rikiväsa ; 

(b compounds in which the final -d of the first constituent meets 
the м- of the second constituent, as in fahhayana (tad + hayana) 
where the value ff is given for the sandhi-produced group ; 

(c) in prefixal " composition " those instances in which the second 
members (containing initial ») are felt as separate entities, as in 
upahayanı, anuhäsika, ähayanı, durhaya, durhimilla, etc. ; 

(d) mai compounds in which a is followed by words with inital 
n-, as in aiti, astitya, but not when an- is followed by the initial vowel 
of the following word, as in agavasya, anadi, anavadhi, etc. 

2. The value of a "point-contact" alveolar n is given to Skt. m in the 
following contexts :— 

(i) in internal medial positions whether the sound is short or long, as in 
däna, aneka, janana, manusya, anna, chinna, bhinna etc.; 

(ii) in final positions, as in rZjan, balsıän, etc. ; 

(ii) in groups ну, по, nm in which s is the first member, nyäya, 
anydya, anya, anvésana, unmüda, etc. ; 

(iv) in those instances ( involving prefixal " composition") in which the 
second members ( containing initial n-) are not "felt'' as separate entities, 
as in vinäsa, sannäha, unnati, vinäyake, sannaddha, sannipàta, ánühda ; 

Lilátilakam adverts to some of these peculiarities of the Kerala evalua 
tions of Skt. » through a Skt. couplet cited in the commentary on Sütra 7 of 
the second Silpa of the work :— 

naükárasya naküratvam nakirena yutasya ca halinyéna yutam tadvat 
padidau ca sthitam vind 
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Though this couplet does not envisage all the pecularities pointed out 
above, it does indicate some of them. The commentary adds the following 
significant observations also in this connection : 

asya nydyesye colesu vyabhicüradarsanit,—a statement that goes to show 
that these Kérala peculiarities were absent at-that time in the Tamil evaluation 
of Skt. 

One may roughly state that wherever the Skt. m is initial or is felt by 
the speech-consciousness as having the value of an initial in a separate 
entity, the “spread-contact” # is used ; and in other contexts (except in ft, fth, 
Маһ апі id, of course) the value of a “point-contact” alveolar is given. 
Analogy and phonetic factors may also have played a prominent part in this 
process of differentiation. 

The rules therefore ultimately resolve themselves into the fundamental 
principles guiding the evaluation of Skt. x in Old Tamil, the variations being 
local (perhaps owing to the influence of the Nambädiris, the earliest Aryan 
settlers in Kerala and the earliest custodians of Aryan learning in this part of 
India) 

Lilatilakam adverts to the fact that the peculiarities in the evaluation of 
Skt. # are in no way inherent in Skt: ueciranmabhedastu kükafüliyah— 
éevamvidhavyavaharamilaméva. 





VII 
sanskrit 21 
The phonemic difference’ pointed out for Mal. and Old Tam. does not 
exist in Skt. or in any other stage of Indo-Aryan. 
The precise character of the production of OIA s may have varied with 
different periods and different speech-areas 





l. Sucha phonemic difference has also not been recorded for any Indo-European 
speech, though different varieties (classified according to the regions on the mouth-roof. 
and the portion of the tongue-blade involved in the contact) exist in different European 
languages today, JESPERSEN (Lehrbuch der Phonetik, p. 34) has noted the following 
varieties: what he calls ‘post-dentals,’ produced on the back surface of the upper teeth, 
occurring in most Romance languages and Slav speeches; varieties, occurring in French. 
in which one variety is similar to that described above and the other is produced on the 
region covered by the teeth and the teeth-flesh; a slightly retracted sound occurring in 
North German and in Dutch, in which the region of articulation is exclusively the teeth- 
flesh ; the English (and South German) alveolars; and the “cacuminals appearing after r 
in Swedish words. 

As for the precise nature of the original Indo-European sound, while JESPERSEN 
suggests that " Man greift wohl nicht feil in der Annahme dass diese Aussprache (ie. the 
very first variety mentioned above) in unserm ganzen Sprachstamm die ursprimgliche 
gewesen ist," BRUGMANN (Kurze Vergleichende Grammatik der IG.—Sprachen, p. 34) finds 
it difficult to make any suggestion in this direction, as could be inferred from his statement: 
“In den älteren Sprachen ist die genauere Bestimmung der dentalen Laute nach diesen 
drei Unterabteilungen (ie, interdentals, post-dentals and alveolars) meist sehr schw- 
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The Skt. grammatical treatises deal generally with the fa-rarga as a 
homorganic group and have (so far as I know) not treated about the sound- 
value of м separately. So far as the point of articulation on the mouth-roof is 
concerned, while Panini describes the group as "dantya", some of the 
Pratisakhyas (Rg-Véda Pratis. and Taittiriya Pratis.) regard the group as 
dantamüliya”, А for the portion of the tongue involved, the Taittiriya 
Pratig. and the Sukla Yajuh Pratié. refer to the “jihvagra.” The 
Atharvavéda Pratis. uses the expression “jihvagram prastirnam”. 

It is difficult to make out from these descriptions whether and how far 
the varieties of phonation were of the "spread-contact" dental type or of the 
" point-contact" alveolar type. 

The word “ dantamüliya” is interpreted by Dr. S. K. CHATTERJI as 
meaning " alveolar ", and he makes the following observations regarding the 
sound-values of the OIA ta-varga at p. 243 of his " Origin and Development of 
the Bengali Language " :—" 7, th, d, dh, according to the evidence of the 
Práti&akhyas, were ‘ dantamiiliya’ or alveolar sounds (like ¢ or d of English) 
and not interdental ( like the Italian sounds) which they are now. m, I have 
always retained their alveolar sounds." 

Prof. WACKERNAGEL, on the other hand, objects to the interpretation of 
the word "dantamüliya" as "alveolar" (Altindische Grammatik, I, p. 177, 
152) :— ... die ai. Dentale, die nach R. Pr., 1, 19 (45), T. Pr., 2, 38, an der 
Zahnwurzel (dantamüla-) gesprochen wurden, also postdentale Laute waren 
heute aber interdental gesprochen werden ... Der Ausdrück dantamitfiya darf 
nicht auf alveolare Aussprache gedeutet werden, da R. Pr., 1, 20 vartsya 
‘alveolar’ im Gegensatz von dantamüliya braucht." It is difficult, however, 
to find out whether and to what extent vartsa differed from dantamiila and 
similarly vartsa itself from barspa 

I may also observe here that no inference! can be drawn regarding the 
actual sound.value of Skt. » (i.e. whether it was of the "spread-contact” 
dental type or of the “point-contact” alveolar type) from the adoption in the 
south Indian granthäksara script of a symbol for Skt. n which corresponds 
(in shape) to the Tamil symbol for the "spread-contact" #r, or from the state- 
ment of the grammar Nanpül (sütra 150)* that ıı (along with some other 
sounds) is peculiar to Tamil, while what is represented by the symbol for # is 
common to Tamil and Sanskrit. 

1. Nor do I attach any value to the view that the Nambüdiris' evaluation of Skt. # 
in the west coast represents one genuine type of OIA pronunciation. 
2. The Nappūl sūtra runs thus /—t0-ga-la-e-ovvum. uyirmeyyum  uyiralabal[a-c-cürbum 

It has to be noted that long before the time of Nannül the difference in the sount- 
values of n and # had become obliterated What is contemplated here is only the symbolic 
differentiation between what is called tanmagaram ‘the 4 that goes along with # and 
70 а mmagaram ‘the y that is associated with | (d), evaluated as f to-day when 
short and intervocal. 
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I do not think that the precise sound-value of Skt. m need have been 
envisaged here. Since the symbol for Tamil й is associated with і, and 
since the Skt. has also a sound a in fa-verga, the one has been likened to the 
other purely from the point of view of association: and since the "point- 
contact" alveolar s of Tamil is associated with the unique alveolar stop of 
Tamil, this # has been differentiated as “unique” in Tamil 


ҮШ 
ninNIA 

Hindi, Bengali, Gujerati, Sindhi and Panjabi evaluate s as a point-contact 
pre-alveolar or alveolar. I have heard native speakers use only this value for 
m (except of course in the groups ni, nth, nd, and ndh,). Marathi, however, 
gives a ^ spread-contact " dental value for »t, which value is particularly conspi- 
cuous in stressed positions and in the phonation of long or doubled an, 
ough in medial unstressed positions and finally the value tends to be some- 

what that of a “light contact” type. 


INSCRIPTIONS OF KATHIAW AD* 
By 
D. B. DISKALKAR 


SOMANATHA PATANA 
No. 19] (Date missing.) [13th cent. A.D. 


(Probably of the first half of the 14th cent. vs.) 

This inscription is engraved on the pedestal of a black marble image 
built up in the western wall of the Gauri Kunde in Somanätha Pätana. The 
inscribed portion containing very beautiful letters measures 23^ in length and 
only 3" in breadth. 

It is broken in its right hand side so that a portion at the beginning of 
each line is lost. The year when it was engraved is missing but the other 
details of the date viz. the month and the day are preserved 

The object of the inscription is not clear. Possibly the temple of a god- 
dess was repaired by JAYATA, son of SOoMASIMHA. The mention of the names 
of GANDA РАКА ВЕНАЅРАТІ, his wife Umädeyi, who was the daughter of 
Ganda PARA VIRABHADRA in the third line leads us to believe that the inscrip- 
tion belonged to about the middle of the fourteenth century of the Vikrama 
era. For Ganda Para Virabhadra is mentioned in the Verával inscription 
of v.s. 1320 (Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscriptions oj. Kathiawad, p. 224) and in 
Nánáka's first praéasti at Kodinär of the same period (Indian Antiquery, 
Vol. XI, p. 108, v. 29). Ganda Para Brhaspati and his wife Umädevi are 
graphia Indica, Vol. I, p. 208 ff.). The Brahmä’s temple at Puskara men 
tioned in the record deserves to be specially noted 





9 Text 
1...74 2 तथा भाया महं 3 महे गजसीहपृत्र 
.. 1919 सदपालसुता Az महे सोमसोह मूर्ति: 
| चउलादेवों मूर्ति 
4 तथा भायां महं 5 नाय आहडपुत्र 6 तथा भाया नाय- 
साहणी सुता महँ नाय तेजपाल वीका ता नाय- 
1 -... वर्षे ज्येष्ठ शुदि २ रवौ आद्या शक्ति (: ) श्रोदुःखांत गौर्या (:) विरकाळाराधना- 
वाप्तसद्गुर 
प्रसद्वा र 





"Continued from p. 696 of Feb. issue. 
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3 .«« सोमसीहपुत्र मह जयतेन गंडभ्रीपरवीरभद्रसुताराज्ञी :उमादेव्या (: ) 
गंडश्रीपरबृहस्पति (: ) वृहत्युर्पराजश्रीबाच्छिंगसत वृहत्पुरुष- 
राजश्री कान्हडदेच त्रयो ( यः ) प्रभुत्वद्रव्यस्य च सहाय्येन तथा धम्ममु 


4 .....- सल नाय तेजपालसुत नाय. श्रीधरदेवयो (:) अमितद्रव्ये स्वकीयद्रन्येन 
पमस्तसाधुमाहेशरलोऊद्रव्यसद्दाव्येन च श्रीदेव्या ( :) पादानां प्रासादद्टयस्य 
ह्मणोपासितपुष्करतीर्यसहितस्य देवगणि. . . गुच्साधुत 

.-... सोमसीददपुत्र महं जयतेन जीर्णोद्धारः कृतः जयतु जिनस॒धांभसं भवद्वा- 
म्भवश्री अथ सरभसमुद्यत्क्रामतत्वानुभावा तदनु परमधामध्यानसंलक्षमोक्षा 
[विशझिशिखिरूपा ... .. .शक्तिः [ ॥ १ ॥ ] 





Ui 


SOMANATHA PATANA 
No. 20] (Date missing.) [13th cent. 


This fragmentary inscription, originally found in Somanütha Püiana, is 
now preserved in the Junagadh Museum. The letters are very beautifully and 
almost correctly engraved. The inscribed portion, as far as this fragment is 
concerned, measures 133" in length and 81" in breadth, but the original stone 
seems to be about double this preserved one. The left hand portion of the 
inscription is intact. 

Unfortunately the preserved portion of the inscription does not give us 
much useful information. The names Жї: чап апа गंडपरवहस्पति 
mentioned in the record show that it i5 à Lakulisa inscription like the prece- 
ding one and can be assigned to about v.s. 1343 to which the abovementioned 
Cintra prasasti of गंडपरवृहस्पति belongs. It may even be sugges 

letters gy; preserved in the 26th line of this inscription are a portion of 
the name करणीघर of the poet who composed this inscription. In that case 
he is identical with the poet घरणीघर who composed the Cintra pragasti. The 
mention of the destruction of the city of Dhara in |. 25 is importam. What 
town is mentioned in |. 2 is not known. 








Text 


लावण्यजलदेवता | राजा 1 
तायाः कुलहिताभिनवता ला-सा- - 
पेण बसंती पितृवेस्मनि । दिने दिने सा वत्व 
सवेतीवांवगाहनेरुद्रतपास्तदानीं । श्रीसोमना 
वेत्रमित्रचेलोकयरादोरव 'घम्मराशिः । १५ शुभां सो 
विंवाहः सुमहान्‌ गौरीशकरयोरिव । १७ लक्ष्मी 
दनोदितवेले दरशेनाद्विदधता जल्राशि। घम्म 
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11 . . - वसतिवसति सम स!। २० रंभायप्सरासाद भा-यो 
12 . . लोक्यसंसारमसारमेनं त्रैलोक्यरादिः सकृ 

13 . . . त्यामत्यायतं निर्जितविजंयं तं । विश्राम्रधामा 

14 . . . रः। २५ सोदर्याकलितं सुधा धवलितं कीत्या किम 
15 . . . रि येन *गिरिशप्रासादशंगारितं । २६ क्षितेरघस्त 
17 . . . स्फुटमेक एव गंड्ोऽत्र । TAREA: 

iS . . . श्रतनेष्बेषु पूजालिंगेषु जायते । ३१ कूपो5त्र कारि 

19 . . . чач भ्रीविश्वनाथेन कृतप्रसादः प्रासादमास्याद 

20 . - . पी। ३३ इडा (१) रसूयेप्रासादपार्थे स्वादुजलान्वितां । यः 
<] . . . लोक्यराक्षिमालोक्य निजपूजापरायणं । सस्मार 

22 . . . शी गंड़ेऽत्र विप्रवांच्छितदातरि। दुःखं जलनिधे 

23 - . . क्यराशिना धर्मराशिर्यः संचितो मदान्‌ । मूत एव स जा 
24 . . . त्ते स्वसुरेण दत्तं। ४२ आर्यः सभायः कृतकार्यं एष धी 
а ТКА पतेघोराघ्व॑समहाप्रबंधमधुरोन्मील्यशों वैम 
26... रो व्यठिखदखरटं [ कि--]। जडो Веня: 

DFR SNE पे ]डितचंद्रकः स प्रदास्तिमळेखयत्त। ४६ विश्व 

28 . . . हा मदत्तरगंडश्चीपरब्ह््पतिप्रतिपत्तौ ॥ श्री ॥ 


SOMANATHA PATANA 
No. 21] (Date missing.) [13th century. 

This inscription is engraved on a large black stone slab built up in the 
wall of the entrance gate of Somanatha Patana. Like most other inscriptions 
of the Caulukya period it is neatly engraved but a considerable portion of it 
is deplorably worn out in the middle. The inscribed portion measures 2/8" 
in height and 1^8" in length. 

Owing to its bad state of preservation the record does not give us useful 
information. Its first three verses are devoted to the praise of the god Siva 
under the name of Candreévara.) Theri Viígu in his boar incarnation is 
praised. In the eighth and ninth lines a king is mentioned, whose name is miss- 
ing, but who seems to have defeated the king of Mälvä |In the thirteenth 
line an ascetic evidently of the Lakuliéa Pásupata of Khanderara) In asi is 
mentioned, followed by the description of a mathe of Khande£var:z 
16th line Onkäraräsi and in the 18th line a town named Bhailasvimi is men 
tioned. The further two lines record the building of the fort of Vijäpur 
The temples of Vaidyanatha, Karke£vara and Karkeévari are next referred 
to, In the 28th line a fort and in the 29th line a matha is said to have been 
built, The 30th line records the laying Out of a garden. In the 34th line a 
yearly grant of eight drammas and in the 36th line a yearly grant of sixtee 
drammas is said to have been made. In the 38th line the ascetic, Onkäraräfi, 
ee ee pd DS 

l я: 2. Mistake in prosody 


जिया त ITI 
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is agaın mentioned, and the 40th line records the name of Ganda Virabhadra, 
to whose time the inscription seems to belong. It was composed by a pupil 
of the poet Satananda. The 41st and 42nd lines seem to give the date of the 
inscription, which, however, is lost in the damaged portion. 

Ganda Para Virabhadra mentioned in this record is the same as is men 
tioned in an inscription of v.s.. 1320 found at Veräl (Indien Antiquary, Vol. 
IX, p. 241; line 9) and in another inscription of about the same period, 
found at Kodinar (ibid, p. 103, v. 29) and in No. 19 published above. 
This inscription can therefore be assigned to the same period. 

(The god Candresvara praised at the beginning of the inscription was most 
probably the same whose temple now rus in a ruined condition on the 
way to Triveni in Somanätha Pätana. — 

The town Bhäilasyämi mentioned in the 17th and 18th lines is no doubt 
the old name of the modern town Bhilsa in Má|và in the possession of H.H. 
the Maharaja Scindia (see Ann. Rep. Archzological Survey, W.C. Poona for 
1913-14, р. 59.). 





Text 
І ॥ ०० ॥ ओ नमः शिवाय ॥ अस॒तां [ झुरलू ] भाछे प्रार्लेंयाद्विसुतां तनौ। मूर्षिन गंगां 
वहन्वोः्स्तु क [ ल्या] 
2 [णा] य सुरः शिब.॥ १ -- ५-८ कलळषीकृतकुक्षराजयक्ष्मापनोदनविनोदकृतावता 
3 रः। आपन्न ह ` > ऽ ¬ > > ¬ ° -ंदरेश्वरत्रिजगतां शिवतातिरस्तु। २ ह्वा विहाय भुव 
RE Dr sed rg Me सत्करणब्ृत्तिमतीतः सोपि शंभुरमितामु 
5 पयातः। ३ : . बकीरःस कोपि विकटो जयति स्म यस्मात। धोशांति 
6 केति धवला 00. = [िभुला] मवापुः। ४ [ чолан ] दनुभूतल 
7 माससाद . . . यैः खन्नमात्रमपि वः [ -रटा ] eat oe 89 
8 द्रुतमुदृधार । Tut : [वारनिनदो ] मदनाभिरामः । श्रीमान्नपः सनय॒ 
9 रंनिजवंशमेव . . . माळवभूपतिर्विजजयिनं यं राजनारायणं प्रेक्ष्य 
10 2 . प्य प्रियया...रसौ कम्मोदिभिव्यीहतः क्षोभा 


11 त्सा[छिकराश्र?]. . . [वाळा] पुरं स्थानवरं विरिचेबद्वेशरो देवतम 
12 aaia . i न . यमनियमयुगे5स्मिन्नक्षतापक्षपा 
13 aimi . ड . « श्रीमदाचायेधु्यस्तदनु जवति विद्यारा 
14 f 00s. 0.5 दु: | कैलाश इवावं [ ता? ] मंडनखंडेश्वरस् 
15 Bıı . . > ____ नंदनंदनोसो जगति विजयते श्रीम 
16 दोंकाररारिः। . . . . . द्य्ोमिर्भुवनतलमहो यस्य 

i 'T3 श्री... वाक्षेत्रवरनगरा ] द्वाइल 
18 स्वामिनात्र धय . . . . .. दायामुञ्जयन्यां नियतय 
19 -तिमागे . . . . - कारितो बिजापुरे सदाचारो यः प्रा 
20 कारमकारयत ॥ १३ .  . ्ररेणामुना (१ ) सचित्यात्मनि नित्यमेव यमुना 
2] sai. : ‘ वैद्यनाथप्रभोः प्रासाद: परमादरेण जगती 
22 ग्रासा . . . . . यद्वासनिपानपूण नित्य निमलदूलकंबक्े 
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23 नागवा . . कोपि कारितः कर्केश्वरस्य प्रासादः 
24 adm .नां। घनं प्रदाय वैद्येशां स्वीचकार म 
257 हामनाः। [१७] राज्ञः... दीरिव संघिवादः प्र 
26 m. [ ; ; प्रत्यहं सुफल्या कल्या 
27 यंभाकलो . राहिणा प्रियतमस्य तपोमिः । शीण्णपर्ण्णप 
28 ख! राशन जातिन्यो यः प्राकारमकारयत्‌ । तदतर्देवदा 
29 यंच चतुरश्च . वस्थितया समानं ॥ अकारयचचाच्मठं तदा 
30 त्म तदाय रूपां नानाविधट्टमविभूषितभूमिभागां 
31 यो वाटिकां मुत्ससजे ॥ ३३ स्वभ्रेयोमिः समं धीमानः 
32 देवदाय п зм देवको टिकायां मेडपिकायां वसाहि 
33 कायां च। . पंचमापिजारपरीक्षिमाप्यकाराणां । पंच 
34 ee -E पाछुस्य पह़कों (कः) प्रतिवत्सरं द्म्मानशव 
35 amA | f . ग्रादा-्यथिकमेकम्‌ ॥ २८ 
36 зіч . , प्रत्येकं प्रति वर्ष पोडशाद्रम्माः ॥ २९ कौपीना 
am. : तपः क्लिषटेषु मिष्टान्नदः । वित्तत्यागवतो 
38 हि पूर्व्व कॉकारराशो महान ॥ ३० चकार पूत्तगणना-- 
30 su! Р i : « वर्य गगनपरा किमसि साहसिनि ॥ ३१ TE 
40 RT. . . . . गोशिकः कृतः ॥ ३२ शिष्यः दा 
41 तानंदकवे . . प्रशस्तिममलामिमां ॥ ३३ चेत्र्यामष्टमिः ॥ 
42 [-] feta: . न्यहस्तमुरारेः पुरि राजकीय: चंद्रेधरं ॥ 
43 mii: : : É : 

SOMANATHA PATANA 
No. 22] (Date missing.) [13th century. 


This inscription is engraved on a large black stone originally discovered 
in Somanatha Pátana but at present preserved in the Watson Museum at 
Rajkot. The surface of the stone is finely polished and the characters are en- 
graved very carefully and beautifully. A considerable portion of the inscribed 
stone in its right hand side is broken and lost. In its present condition it 
measures 1'21" by 83". 

No connected information is obtained from this fragment. In its fifth 
line a RATHODA family and in the sixth line the holy place DEVAPATANA, i.e 
Somanütha Paátapa, where the inscription was found are mentioned. The 
word सिद्धनराघि पति] mentioned in the eighth line evidently refers to the 
great Caulukya sovereign Siddharaja Jayasirhha. The names Sohi, CHODAKA, 
and VACCHIGA occuring in the 9th, 15th and 18th lines respectively are evi- 
dently of the members of the family, possibly the Rüthoda family, which seems 
to be described in this inscription. 


The name aeg is also ioned in the inscription No. 19. 
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No. 23] 


....[ तां] च कैदलूयतान्मौलींदुलेखास ते 


aa mmm 
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[ मं ] निःक्षयं । १ अगस्त्यचंद्रोपलशीतलायां दिशषि प्रती- 
स्मन्नभूत्कनकजः कुलभूः कलानां दोः केलिहेलिघ- 


ताँ गतानि ॥ ३ स्वण्णस्रियां बिलस्तितेन शुचिः स एनां वा 


रघिवासयति स्म विश्वं । ४ राटीडचूडामणिरेष सेषद्वि ¦ 


,...-.१५ सोमेशलिंगसमुपासनवासनामिः श्रीदेवपत्त 
क्तमसौ बभार। ६ अथा द्वितीयें भवतुः कलायां किला 


तेनावदातेन वि(ती )ण्णॅमसो प्रसेदुषा सिद्धनराचि 


हर का के के का का हर 


का पी के के का पे 


mmm Ф Е Е 


सरणिः श्रेयसामेकमोकः श्रीमान सोही ? समजनि 
रसमयं यस्य वाचोपगूढाः । ९ स्त्रण्णदानं पणेनापि यझो 
व दुग्धजलधिवेलावनच्छायया कुंभौन्द्रो मदकर्दमेन 


पिमिमी ! महेझस्य गुणिनः सवांग्रछुद्धं यः । १३ अस्मिन्म 


आात्रणामुपहितफलाख्रिदिवधीः पुरावभांती 
तापहृतां गुणानां छोड़ाक इत्यमिधया सुधियां पुरो 


_......नेकः । भवमाया त्रियामायां तेनायमकुतोभयः । १४ 
नीलकण्ठो हृतः । येन ерон बलिना तैस्तैर 
а: атаач श्रीदा(चा)च्छिगः समजनि एतनस्तम्‌ 
set कुटिलतामपि वीचिमंगैभागीरथी ऋज 
,  « - “मुपास्ति। १८ आसीदसीममहिमा स हिमांशुकीर्ति 

, . .. . .कर्तितमृत्युमुखे विशंतः । १% उद्दामानि यशांसि 

,... .तानि तटीषु धूजटिगिरेः स्नानानि गंगां्रुभिे 


कळ का छा का का का का का का का का का nn nn 


SUTRAPADA 
v.s. 1357. [1301 


This inscription is found in the sun temple, now in a bad condition, 
situated at a short distance to the south of the village Süträpädä ın the 
Pätana Mahal of the Junagadh State. It measures 7" X9". 

It records that (the temple of the sun?) was built by Vayajaladeva Butä 
in v.s. 1357. This Vayajaladeva was probably a Vàjà king of Somanätha 


से १३ 


Text 
uns aq 


न्न aq 


जलदेव बु 


का 
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SATRUNJAYA HILL(?) (PALLITANA) 
No. 24] v. 5. 1371 [20.1, 1315 

The exact find spot of this inscription is not known. It is ccpied from the 
edition ० प्राचोनगुजरकाव्यसंग्रह published in the Gaikwad Oriental Series. It is 
probable that the inscription was engraved on the pedestal of one of the 
images placed in one of the Tunkas on the famous Satrufijaya Hill. 

The inscription records that Sanghapati Desala set up an image of 
Rönaka Mohipäladeva inside the temple of Adinätha, on Monday, the 
fourteenth of the bright half of Maha in үз. 1371. 

Ränaka Mahipäladeva was probably the Cüdäsamä king also mentioned 
in the Mangrol inscription of v.s. 1375 and the Hathasni inscription v.s. 1387 
published below. He might have been converted to Jainism. This is an in- 
stance of a royal image set up in his life time. 

Text 
संबत्‌ १३७१ वर्षे माह सुदि १४ सोमे. . ... . . 


राणकभ्रीमहीपालदेचमूर्तिः संघपतिश्रीदेसलेन कारिता श्रीयुगादिदेवचेत्ये ॥ 
MANGROL 
No. 25.] ү. 5. 1375 17.1. 1319 

This inscription is found in the famous Sodhadi vàv in Mangrol. The 
inscribed portion measures 73 feet by 9 inches. 

It records that Sodhala of the Modha commnuity caused the well to be 
made on Sunday the 15th of the bright half of Pausa in v.s. 1375 (7.1.) during 
the reign of Raul Mahipaladeva, who must have belonged to the Cüdäsamä 
family of Junagadh. Watson thought that he was possibly a Gohel chief 
as the title Raval is a Gohel one (Cf Kathiawad Gaz. p. 543). But it may be 
said that the title Raval is applied to the Cüdasama kings also—Cf. the Osa 
inscription of v.s. 1435 and the Uparkot inscription of v.s. 1507 published 
below. 

Texi 
] सं» १३७५ वर्षे पौष शदि १५ रवो राउल श्रोमहिपालदेवराज्ये 
2 मोढज्ञाती बळी ? सोडलेन आत्मभेयोथं अ. वापी कारापिता ॥ 


RAVAL 

No. 26] v.s. 1375 [1318-19 

This inscribed stone is fixed in the eastern wall of the town Räval in the 
Nawanagar State. It is 20 miles from Porbandar 

The inscription refers to the reign of Ränä Jaitapäla, who was governing 
the Bhütäbili (i.e. Ghumli) mandala in v.s. 1375. In his time Jye (Jethvä ?) 
Alana, son of Vijala caused a well to be dug im the village Ravali at the 
cost of 1044 drammas. 
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Техі 
1 संवत्‌ १३७५ वर्षे अद्येह सौ 
2 देझे भ्रीभूतानिल्यां मंड = 
3 लकरणे [ सो १. . .राज ] कुले राणश्री 
4 जइतपाल [ भूपालस्य ] राज्ये राव 
5 लिग्रामे ज्ये Te... seat श्री ज्ये” 
6 वा० वीजलसुत वा». . .आरूणकुला 
7 घारभ्रेयसे आत्मसह मातापि 
8 तापुष्यहेतोवापी कारापिता ताँ : 
9 तासार ? श्री. . रण दर १०४४ 
10 श्री. . .. . .. ..बखामी 
11 निते ॥ युक्त. . .. . .गणाधि 
12 पति क्षेत्रस्य. . .. 
13 
14 
HATASNI 
No. 27] v. 5. 1386 [3.7. 1329 


__ This inscription was originally found in Hatasni, a small capital town 
of a separate tribute paying state, on the bank of the Setrunji river in the 
Gohelvad print. It is at present preserved in the Barton Museum at 
Bhavnagar. The stone is broken into four pieces but nothing important has 
been lost. The inscribed portion, which, however is in a good condition, 
measures 1'6" by 1*. 

This inscription was once published in the Indian Antiquery Vol. XV p. 
360. 
The record opens with a verse in praise of Bharati Le. the goddess of 
learning. Then is given an account of a royal family of the lunar race. 
In that family was bors a king named Jangära (ie. Khengar) in whose 
family was born Yasodhavala. He was married to Priyamaladevi born of the 
solar race. They had three sons—Malla, Mandala and Meliga. 

From the fifth verse description is given of another royal family named 
VAKHALA belonging to MEHAR race, in which a chief named NAGARJUNA 
was bom. He was an ally of MANDALIKA. Nagarjuna’s son was 
MAHANANDA, who by his wife Ripa, daughter of MANDALARAJA had a son 
named THEPAKA. King MAHISA had appointed THEPAKA to rule over TALA- 
DHVAJA (Le. Talaja in Bhivanagar state.) THEPAKA had four sons. 
He wished to dig a well named Thepavapi after him, just as his uncle in 
Junagadh had dug a well named Sangavapi after him, and instructed KUNTA- 
RAJA born in the family of Valliditya and descended from Sürya-Vikala, to 
act accordingly. As instructed by the Meher chief he caused a well to be dug 
on Monday, the seventh day of the bright half of=Asadha in v.s. 13[8]6, 
the Sarnvatsara being Bhäva. 
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The connection of the family of Jasadhavala, with the family of Thepaka 
seems to be that Thepaka's mother Rüpä was the daughter of Mandala or 
Mandalika who was son of Yaßodhavala. The kings Mandlika (v. s. 1316- 
1362) and Mahisa (ie. pala) (1364-1387) mentioned in the record are 
mast probably Cüdàásamá kings of Junagadh, the latter being the son of the 
former. It may be noted that inscriptions of Mahipäla of v.s. 1371 and 1375 
are published above. The Mehera family of Taiji seems to be an old one 
and the Mehera chief Jagamäla and Ranasirhha mentioned in the T ипапа 
plates of v.s. 1264 (I. A. XI. 337) and the Mahuva (Timapà) inscription 
of v.s. 1272 (No 4 above) seem to be the ancestors of Thepaka. For Timänä 
is only five miles from Talàjà. 


Text 

L at fate: 1 विरंचिवदनावासा देवी जयतु भारती। यस्या: प्रसादमासाद्य मूढोंडपि 
विबुधायते [॥ + ] १ 

2 श्रीसौःवंशो भुवि सुप्रसिद्धः क्षमाखृताः मंडनमादिजानां । तेषां ge gagat afo: 
"Чатта 

3 a बभूव [॥] २ जसघवलधुनामा तस्य वंशेड्य s सकलगुणनिधानं रूप- 
विख्यातङ्गीर्तिः प्रियम्‌ 

| च्ल इति देवो रूपतो यं विवाह्य विजयसुभटपुत्रै ° सूर्यवंशप्रसूता [॥ +] ३ यशोधवल- 


देवस्य सुषुवे 

> तनयान्‌ वरान्‌ वाद्रीव कल्पतृक्षस्य मह्रमंडलमेछिगान्‌ [॥ + ] ४ अत्रांतरे “वाषलराजवंसे 
TE 

0 लदोमडलनिर्जितारि: । "नगाजुनो नाम чуя е श्रीमंडलीऊत्य सहायकारी [॥ ॐ ] 

` सुतस्तस्य म 

/ द्दानंदः संजातो धरणीतले येन कौ जातसारेण जहुः पूर्वजा मुदा [॥ + ] ६ सुता 
मंग( ड )लराजस्य 

5 झपा रूपमनोहरा या जल्ञे ठेपकं वीरं... स्वामिवत्सळं [॥ + ] ७ अपि वाचस्पतिर्मृकः 
के वयं तद्ग 


I णस्तवे दत्तानां येन दानानां संख्या *कर्यु न 'सक्‍यते [॥] ८ कुछेन शौर्येण नयेन कीत्यों प्रजा 

10 भिरामो मुवि मेहरोऽथ तालष्वज्ञे विप्रजनाभिरामे महीदामूपेन नियोजितश्री 

11 [॥%] ९ राज्यं प्रकुर्वतस्तस्य चतुर्मिस्तनयैः समं । धर्मबुद्धिरियं जाता उेपकस्य महा- 
त्मनः [॥ $ ] १० कार 

12 याभि महावापीं सवंजंतुतृषापहीं [॥ +] अगाधे निळे देशे कूंतराजं ततोऽब्रवीत्‌ 
[॥ # ] ११ बच्चा 

13 दित्यकुले सूर्यवीकलस्यान्वयोद्धव. . .. . मे वाक्यं श्रुणु धर्ममयं हितं [॥# ] १३ यथा 

14 मम पितृब्येन जीर््णदुगेनिवासि [ ना ] कारिता संगवापीति ठेपावाप परकारय [॥+] १३ Ñ- 

15 हरेण समादिशे धर्मबुद्धिः स को नरः। कारयामास सहसा वार्पी जल्मनोहरां 


1. सोम 2. मृतां 3. खंगार 4. नृपतिवेभूव 5. पुत्रैः 6. वाखल 
7. नागाजुन 68. कतु 9. झाक्यते 
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16 [॥$ ] १४ अषं/![ ड] मायुरुंभतां मेहेरों द्विजवक्म: सहितः पुत्रपोत्रैश्न परिवारजनेः 
समं [usa] 
17 संवत्‌ १३८६ वर्षे ॥ भावे संवत्सरे पूर्ण्णे आषाढे षडशीतिके सप्तम्यां सोमवारेण 
18 am  पूर्ण्ण[ तां] गता ॥ १६ श्रीप्रभाति (१ )--वास्तव्यसूत्रवाचासुतसांडाकेन 
कारापिता [।# ] 
DIV 
No. 28] v.s. 1393 [14.11. 1336 


This inscription was found near a well in the compound of a Jain 
derésar in Div, a small island in the south of Kathiawad. A. considerable 
portion of it is pitiably worm out but fortunately the dated portion is in tact. 
The inscribed portion measures 2’ in length and 1’ 4” in breadth. The chara 
cters are beautifully engraved. 

From the first to the tenth verse the portion of the inscription is mostly 
lost except for a few letters in the first line. The record opens with the word 
Arham, which together with the word Sa@igha in the concluding portion of the 
inscription lead us to suppose that it is a Jain inscription. The word та 
meaning Krishna that remains of the opening verse probably used to denote 
the Jaina mythological conversion of Neminath with Krishna in the first line 
expressive of the praise of Krishna (Gopivara) deserves to be specially mark- 
ed. The few letters that are visible from the eleventh to the thirteenth verse 
seem to record thus. There was a viceroy named Devapala in the Pagvata 
family. He had five sons. The name of the third son only viz. Munja ts 
visible in the record. His son was Jhanjhana, who had four sons Sajjana, - 
Bhima, Sanjana and Bilhana 

The names of two ministers, Pralpalika and Jhatacchilpa are further 
seen. After them the name of a minister named Mundhä is given. His son 
was Soma. Then from the further portion it is seen that a woman named 
Lalitädevi was the wife of a minister named Selana. They had four sons. 
An account is further given of Soma. His wife was named Sringaradevi. From 
her he had four sons and a daughter. Two of the sons were named Kelha and 
Hara. A third one was named Allüda. He seems to have defeated the king 
of KOTINAGAR Le. modem Kodinar. No connected information can be ob- 
tained from the further portion which is too much worn out. In the con- 
cluding portion of the record the date is given, viz the tenth day of the 
bright half of Mägasar of v.s. 1393, and the name Pandita Sarvajfia of the 
poet who composed the record. From the word Sangha preserved in the last 
line it seems that the object of the record was pertaining to a Jain monastery 


Text 


1 ॥ ५० ॥ अह ॥ यो गोपीवरमावहे मि.... . .. . .गेयः मे दशावतारा.... .. 
[The portion from the second to the ninth line is hopelessly worn out. | 








1. अखंड 


TH 


11 


12 


13 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


. .. -.स्य तस्य गुरुवाम-मात्मनः मागानु. . .. . .राभित्न-घु वेद. . ....घु । वे 
uni TAMIA TI: प्राग्वाटनामा जगति विजयते शारदाश्रींनिवासः ॥ ११ अस्मि- 
FAT भुवनविदिते शुद्धपक्षद्रयेपि. . .. . .त्यद्रि 
.. .. - .हविनेव सत्यप्रचारधित्रं नित्यं वसति विशदे चांबुधेनाम सेतुः ॥ १२ ॥ विधजंतुर्ाः 
[ पालन ] सञ्चो देवपाल, . .. . .पति 
० कलयान: ॥ १३ तस्य. . .तनया विनयाड्या पांडवा इव तु पंच बभूवुः । कौरव 
दिंमधिकं. . .घुर्य तत्त॒ चित्रमजन [॥ १४]...मि 
तह । मुंजाभिधानः सचिवस्तृतीयो निजान्वयालंकरणं बभूव ॥ १५ झंझण- 
प्रणवमानसपूतः ग्रश्नकर्मविषयेऽभवः, . .. . . 
.-। १६ सजनो भीमनामा तु तथा सांगणबिल्हणौ । चत्तारस्तनया जाताः 
सदयामलमंत्रिणः ॥ १७ प्रहरलीकझटच्छिल्पौ [ मंत्रिणौ ] 








„А9291 जातो मुधा (ar?) भिघेन सचिवेन । सोमः सकलकलावान्‌ पुत्रो 
वृत्तेन संपूर्णः ॥१९ स्नातो मंत्रमयांभसा. . .. . . 
ache । स्वीचके घरणी. ..... | 
....-.तः श्री सोममंत्रीश्वरः ॥ २० देव्यास्तनयाञ्चत्वारः पेतणस्य सचिवस्य । 





सन्नित्याऽमित [ सत्वाः ] सामाद्या राजघमां [स्ते] ॥ २९ 
--- - दैवगुरुकमाणां बिभर्ति यो भक्तिभरं मह्दांतं ॥ २२ ततोऽभवद्वारमुपारतोपि 
सोमाभिधानः सचिवः, , . । मुमोच न स्त्रगपयं. . .च भूयुः 
धर्मेसु । पुत्रथिरायुरनिशं विजयो विनयी=नयी ॥ ३४ 2टंगार देव्यां तनयानसूत मंत्री 
सघन्यश्चतुरः [ सुवीरान्‌ ] पुत्रीं तथैकां किला 
क्ता २५ ज्ये. . .्रष्टो नंदतादारवींदुँ । षष्टयातः केल्हमंत्रिबिरायुहीराछ्यातः पुण्यभूमि- 
ЧП: ॥ २६ यन्मध्या. . .रपीश्वरप्रियः सुधि, . .मभिः 








यानयादि. .. ॥ २७ जाढवीव सती वृत्तिः पुनाति भुवनत्रयं । तद्भूषणा विजयते दययैव 
सहोदरी ॥ २८ संतोषः सुमतिश्च सर्वरुकजितपीयूषमे . . .. . . मया 

दयोतीप्रभा. . .सोमसचिवो यस्यात्मजोऽयं=जयी । आल्हादः सुक्कती क्ती कलिकरिप्रध्वंस- 
पंचाननः २९ येन कोटिनगरेशदिगंताः . . .. . . रत्र न 

गरे च भ......मारा ॥ ३० स नाके सदतिं तीर्त्वा मुक्त्वा गोपेश्वरं स्थितिं । यत्कारित 
विमानेऽघात्‌ जीयादाल्हाद एष सः ॥ ३१ यमुपान्ते जनवि [ व्णु ] परी. . .तात्‌ 

mu. MEE „у esa ai IT n का 

मत्सार 

या॥ ३५य 


से सदा 
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28 "m : FUIS - Е z | 
х ; aT 


29 अल्हाइ . 5 : : - : ; р : 
: च तयात्र 
30 सोमं न | { 
ў . ; i : ; स भाल 
31 श्रीव . Г ४ - Р : А E 5 
í : £ ; zu प्र 
32 se uà : : : ; - : ४ : 
i 1 | ; 2 : बभूव। स 
33 रचेः (१)। आस्था . 
वरिसिते काळे वपा ट्विकमान्मा 


34 मेंमासि च छुक्रपक्षदजञमी वावर्ण-संत्रिते ॥  संपू्णेयममेयसुंदरमतिश्रीसंघस्य सेवाक्ुः 
कारयितुः सर्व्व॑युख्दा सर्व्यज्ञमता । सं. १३९३ मागेञ्चदि १० 
No. 29] DATE NOT KNOWN [? 

This fragmentary inscription was found in the compound of the Adisvara 
Mahadeva temple situated in the west of the village Adpokar It measures 
16” 15". 

It records the death of Kanhadadeva while fighting with the army of 
Ranaka Mandalika for the cause of king Vayajaladeva. If the King Vayajala- 
deva in this record is identical with Thakur Vayajaladeva mentioned in the 
Sütrapädä inscription of v.s. 1357 this inscription can be approximately assign- 
ed to that period. King Mandalika mentioned in the record must be the 
Cüdäsamä King who lived from about v.s. 1316 to 1362 

Text 
] तीय पा. 
2 mes... 
3 राजश्रीकान्द्डदेव 
4 स्य मेलावटी १ राणक 
5 श्रीमंडलीकस्य सैन्ये 
6 न राजराज० श्रीवयज 
7 लदेबहेतोः प्राणत्यागः 

GIRNAR-/ 

No 30] DATE LOST [? 

This fragmentary inscription is built up in a wall outside the southern 
door of the Neminatha temple on the s Girnar hill. The letters are neat- 
ly engraved but the latter portion of each line being cut away the full purport 
of the record is not known. The inscribed now measures 8" by 7". 
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The year in which the record was incised is lost. The inscription refers 
itself to the reign of a king named Mahipäla, probably of the Cüdäsamä family 
of Junagadh. Now there were at least three kings bearing the name Mahipäla 
who ruled in the family. The first ruled from v. s. 1364-1387, the second 
from 1452 to 1456 and third from 1506 to 1527. I think the King Mahipäla 
in this inscription was probably the first of the three. The object of the 
inscription seems to record the building of a temple, probably of Neminätha by 
Vayarasimha together with his wife and children. The Jain preceptors name 
at whose hand, the consecration ceremony was performed is probably Muni- 
sirmha. 





Text 
I .......... 
2 ॥ नमः भ्रीनेमिनाथाय ज ....... . .. . . 
3 wd wem uus... 
5 ॥ वयरसीहभायों іх ? सुत सा ...... 
6 ॥ घत सा+ साइईँओसा० मेला । मेला ... 
/ ॥ज पुता रूडी गांगी प्रति ......... 
8 ` ॥ नायप्रासाद (: ) कारित (: ) । प्रति. ..... 
9 ॥ द्रसूरितलड़े श्रोमुनिर्सेह 
AMRELI 
No 31] DATE MISSING 

This fragmentary inscription was found in the town Amreli. The right 
hand portion only of the record is intact but that on the remaining three sides 
is brcken away. In its present condition it measures 6” by 54”. The letters 
are very beautifully engraved. 

The fragment gives no useful information. In the 7th line, the word 
Saurástra and in the 8th line the names Visaladeva and Dungarsiha are seen. 
It may be noted that there was a Gohela king named Dungarsi, successor of 
Mokheraji, an ancestor of the Maharaja of Bhavnagar. 

Text 


[? 


॥ यं विश-दीन. . .. . . 

॥ नागण्यपुण्योदयसमु 

॥ राज. . .नायकवरसंघ 

॥ निखिलघर्म्मकर्म्मकर्म्म 

॥ र गत देवराज भरीसर्व्वज्ञशा 

॥ रीणागध्यभक्क्िभक्तिं STET 

॥ इव भास्करभास्करः श्रीस्रौरा 

॥ चीसळदेच श्रीड्ंगरखीह भां 
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9 ॥ ननिकरं परिकरितोऽमंदा 
10 n... TY 


ا ا 
No. 32.] v.s. 1402. [10-5-1346.‏ 
This inscription is incised on the pedestal of the caturvirhéati jinapatta in‏ 


It records that during the reign of king Khengar, his minister Jhajha, 
belonging to the Osval community of Ambamagar (Jaipur? in Rajputana), 
caused to be made at Gimar a Caturvimsati Patta on Wednesday, the Sth of 
the dark half of Vaisikha in v.s. 1402. 

The king Khengar in the record was the Cüdäsama king of Junagadh, 
who was afterwards, as the Muhammedan historians state, defeated by 
Muhammad Tughlak, the emperor of Delhi in H. 5. 750 (about v.s. 
1406). His fortress of Gimar was reduced and he was forced to pay a tri- 
bute to the Emperor (Bombay Gazetteer, History of Gujarat p. 231). 

Text 
1 सं १४०२ वर्ष वैशाखवदि ५ बुधे उसवालल्ञातीय अंबरनगरवास्तव्य वरसीयकशाषायां 
पूर्वपुरुषसांहणी नागुप्रखतीनां स 
2 हलपुत्राणामात्मपूर्वजानां श्रेयसे श्रीगिरनारमदातीरथे श्रीखंगारविज्ञयराञ्ये राजश्नीझाझा- 
प्रतिपत्ती [ साहा पदमसी ] 
3 , , -वतुविशातिपद्टः कारितः. „ .सूरिमिः श्री. . .प्रभसूरिभिः । श्री । 
No. 33] [5-2-1351 ? 

This inscription is built up in the northern wall of a well situated in the 
east of the village Kheräli at a distance of four miles to the west of Wadh 
wan. Owing to its bad state of preservation it cannot be fully deciphered 
The inscribed portion measures 3' by 1* 

The first part of the inscription seems to record the digging of a well by 
the minister Karaga of the Paramära king Jagaddeva who was ruling at 

The second part gives the name Vejaladevi wife of the Paramära king 
Jagaddeva, who was son of Mangaladeva. 

About the Asädhädi Vikrama Sarhvat used in inscriptions see Indian 
Paleography by G. H. OJHA, p. 170, and Ind. Ant. Vol. XVIII, p. 241. 

Text 
1 [श्री] स्वस्ति भ्रीजेयो मंगलाभ्युदयञ्च । श्रीः। ब्र [ ह्म ] पुरे । परमार मुकुटयशाः 
тая 

2 परमार [ तस्य विजयः ] परमारः स जयति भुवि। श्रो राजा परमारः ॥ १ ॥ श्रीरामकर्मो 

घिकारी । क्ृतपुण्यप्रभा [ वः ] 

3 -भीविवि, . .[ वंश ] еж: स जयति मंत्री स कर्‌ [ णः ] करणः ॥ २॥ अविमुक्तपद 

[ प्राप्ति समये [ परमा ] र श्री [ जगदे ] 








A 
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व...सातगुष्य...भटा-मटाकसुतेन श्रोयंत्रिणा करणमंत्रिणा वापिका कापि करिता ॥ 
स्वस्ति भोनूप 
5 विकमार्कसमयातीत संवत्‌ [ १३ ] आषाढादि १९ एकोनविंदतितमे वर्षे विकूतनाम्नि 
संवत्सरे उत्त 
रायणे वसंतच्ता महामांगल्यफाल्गुनमासे शुकलपक्षे अष्टम्यां तिथौ शनिदिने सगशरन 
7 क्षत्रे आयुष्मान्‌ नाम्नि योगे बवकरणे मिथुनस्थि [ते ] चंद्रे ज्षेषप्रहा यथात्याने कन्या- 
लमवहमाने एवँ 
भार्या कुं [ ठामला ] 
9 नंददायिन्या बाई श्री वेजलदेव्या, . .स्येव प्रभावः अरिराजलइमीस्वयंवरगतवति. . .. . . 


c 





10 ...बाई भ्रो सोनलदेपुत्र...श्रीराणकी तिं [ अतपाल ] वंशे महामंत्री मटाभायां 

11 त्मज मंत्रिकरणभायो [या] नंददायिन्यारबाई पाली... न्यं....निगम. . .लक्षपूजा. . .त्यष- 
&ाळाया ड 

12 - ...कारिता । सर्वेषु दानेष्वपि जल... .संदलति. . .ति यशः भीडरेः कृपया संशोभितः 
वापी रचिता 


SOMANATHA РАТ. АМ 
Мо. 34] v.s. 1423, [13-1-1367. 


This record is engraved on the pedestal of the Sarasvati image placed 
in the north-west corner of the new temple of Somanatha built by Ahilyabai 
Holkar in Patan. The inscribed portion measures 6” x 5” 

It records that the image (of Sarasvati) was set up by Purusho 
son of Räjagana of the Somaparà community on the 12th day of the bright 
half of Mägha in v.s. 1423. It may be noted that the d типа 
рага of the community was known as early as the 14th century A.D. 


Text 











संवत्‌ १४२३ वष माघ सु 
दी १२ सोमपराज्ञाती 
राजगणसुत 


पुरुषोत्तमेन मूर्ति कारा 
पिता । 


Un a о В H 


SOMANATH PATAN 
v.s. 1432 [9-3-1376 
s inscription is engraved on a stone pillar standing near a Masjid 
to the south of Verawal gate in Somanath Patana. Below the inscribed por- 
tion 1s engraved the indecent figure expressive of an ass-curse. The inscrip- 
tion measures 1'. 6" x 1", 3”. 
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It opens with the date, Friday, the first day of the dark half of Phalguna 
of v.s. 1432 and! refers to the reign of the Vājā king Bharama. The object 
of the record is not clear but it seems that a grant of money was made by 
all the masons of the place to build a temple. 

The king Bharama in this record is probably identical with the king of 
the same name mentioned in the Dhamlej inscription of v.s. 1437 published 


Text 
1 संत्रत्‌ १४३२ वर्षे फाग [ण ] 
2 वदि १ झुक्रे अद्य [वा] जा 
3 श्री भरम राये आंमड 
4 पुंजा समस्तसूत्रधारा 
5 णां दानं प्रसादे मुक्त [म्‌ ] 
6 व्यापारे साहय ? कृत ॥ 
THAN 
No. 36.) v.s. 1432. [28-4-1376 


This inscription is engraved on a stone fixed in a platform near the sun- 
temple on the Kandola hillock near Than. The inscribed portion measures 3 ft. 
in length and # ft. in breadth. The language is very corrupt so that the 
meaning of the record is not quite clear. 

It seems to record that the sun temple was built by Siha, son of Butada 
Läkhä, on Monday the ninth of the bright half of Vai&kha in v.s. 1432. In 
the concluding portion the Maharaja of Kandolà (?) seems to have been 
referred to. 

Text 

1 [उ ंनमों श्रो सू ] यो संवत. १४३२ वर्ष वैसाष सुदि ९ सोमे 

2 बूटड लापौआ पुत्र सीह कारापितं बुक्री उघडनी दतं काठी सग 

3 डोगरि पालीताण काठीविणा संकरचु ( ? ) देव कंडोळ माहाराज सी 

(To be continued.) 


A NOTE ON THE KAY AST. HAS 
By 
P. V. KANE, Bombay. 


A good deal has been written on this subject and heated controversies haye 
raged as to the origin and the status of Kayasthas in mediaeval and modern 
Hindu society. The writer of this note has no axe to grind and his own in- 
clination is that it is high time that in all Matters, particularly in the appli- 
cation of modern Hindu law, not only the Kayasthas, but all Hindus were 
treated as dvijas. Even the High Courts are not unanimous on the position of 
Käyasthas, Parties to litigations are interested in opposite theories and the 
result is that courts often give contradictory decisions. In the following paper 
an attempt js made to bring together a few pieces of information culled from 

The Calcutta High Court held in Bholanath v. Emperor* that the 
Kayasthas of Bengal were as a rule to be treated as Südras. But in Asita 
Mohan v. Nirode Mohan? the Privy Council left the question whether the 
Käyasthas were Südras open, On the other hand in Tulsi Ram v. Bihari Lal 
and in Ishwari Prasad v. Rei Hari Prasad‘ the Allahabad and Patna High 
Courts respectively held that the Kàvasthas were not Südras but were dvijas 
(probably Ksatriyas), 

The word Käyastha does not occur in the ancient Dharmasütras of 
Gautama, Apastamba, Baudhäyana or Vasistha, nor in the Manusmrti. In 
the Visnudharmasütra^ (which is comparatively a later sütra) a public docu- 
ment (räjasäksika lekhya)is a document written in the royal court or office 
by a Käyastha appointed by the king and attested by the hand of the superin- 
tendent of that office (VII. 3). These words suggest that the Käyastha was 





only an officer, but there is nothing in them about Käyasthas being a caste. 


Yajfiavalkya I. 332 says’ ‘the king should protect the subjects from the 
harassment of cifas (rogues), thieves, bad characters, desperadoes е 
like and particularly of Káyasthas'. The comment of Viévarupa (as printed) 





l. 51 Cal 488 (where the Calcutta High Court went so far as to hold that 
a marriage of a Kiyastha male with a Dom female was valid). 

2. L. R. 47 L. A. 140 (at p. 145), on appeal against the ‘decision in 20 Calcutta 
Weekly Notes 901 where the High Court of Calcutta had held that Bengal Käyasthas 
were Südras. 

4. 6 Patna 506; vide also 7 Patna 245. RET 

5. राजाभिकरणे तन्नियुक्तकायस्थकृतं तद्ष्यक्षकरचिढितं राजसाक्षिकम्‌ । विष्णुघर्मसूत्र शा, 3. 

6. चारतस्करदुवृत्तमहासाहतिकादिमि: । पीब्यमानाः प्रजा re rate: I याज्ञवत्क्य- 

स्मरति 1. 332 (336 ¡॥ ८ मिताक्षरा ), 
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is partly corrupt here. He says ‘ Kayasthas are rüga (?) and others ; some 
say they are scribes'. The Mitäksarä says that the Käyasthas are account- 
ants and scribes, they are the favourites of the king and very cunning ! 
Apararka explains Kayasthas as ‘ officers who are in charge of the (collection 
of) taxes". So Yajfavalkya and his early commentators do not describe the 
Kayasthas as a caste, but rather as officials of the king. Uéanas’ (Anandi- 
rama ed.) is not clear about the origin of Kayasthas, but as he mentions the 
Kayastha among the forty castes that he describes, it must be supposed that 
he treated the Käyasthas as a caste. Uéanas (35) refers to them in the most 
uncomplimentary terms by saying that the first letters of Kaka ( crow), Yama 
and Sthepati (carpenter) were taken together to form the word Käsyastha, 
which indicates the embodiment respectively of the greed, the cruelty and the 
paring (characteristics of the three). In the Vedevydsesmrti? (Anandaérama 
ed.) the Kayasthas are mentioned as a subdivision of $üdras (I. 10-11) along 
with potters, barbers and others. So in the opinion of these two smrtis the 
Käyasthas formed a caste. 

Brhaspati quoted in the Smylicandrikd and other digests speaks of the 
ganaka and lekhaka as two persons who were to be associated with the Judge 
in a Court of justice, who were both to be proficient in grammar and lexico- 
graphy, expert in calculations and in various modes of writing (alphabets). 
The Smrticandrikd explains that both ganaka and lekhaka were to be dvijas. 
The same Smytikara‘ as quoted by Арагагка (p. 600) says that the ganaka 
was to calculate (or count) the money and the lekhaka was to write the 
judicial decision or ing. So Brhaspati at least regards the lekhaka as 
an official only. 

In accordance with this rule of Brhaspati we find in the trial scene of 
the Mrcchakajika (IX Act) a Sresthin and a kdyastha associated as asses- 
sors or jurors with the . It is most probable that Kayastha here means 
the lekhaka of Brhaspati, since the judge asks these two to write down the 
first part of the trial® and the Käyastha replies ‘it is written’, In the 
Mudräräkzasa also one of the characters is the Kdyastha Sakata-dasa, about 
whom Canakya is made to say ‘that he is a Käyastha matters little.’ 


1. काकाहोल्यं यमात्कौर्य स्वपतेरथ कृन्तनम्‌ । आद्यक्षराणि संगृह्य कायस्थ इति निर्दिशेत ॥ 
औदानसस्मृति ४. %. 

2. वर्धेकी नापितो गोप आझापः कुम्भक्ारकः ॥ वणिक्‌ किरातकायस्थमालाकारकट्म्बिनः । 
एते चान्ये च बहवः शद्रा भिन्नाः स्वकर्ममिः ॥ वेदञ्यासस्मृति \. 10-11. 

3. तथा राज्ञा गणकलेखक्ावपि कर्तव्यावित्याह वृहस्पतिः । झाब्दाभिधानतत्त्रज्ञौ गणनाकुदलौ 
झुची। नानालिपिज्चौ कर्तव्य राज्ञा गणकलेखको ॥ इति । स्मृतिचंद्रिका (९4. by GHARPURE) 
व्यवहार. 

4. गणको गणयेद्थ लिखेन्न्याय च लेखकः । बृहस्पति in अपराक 600. 

मोः शरट्विक्ायस्थौ न मयेति व्यवद्दारपदं प्रयममभिलिख्यताम्‌ । मृच्छकरिक 1% . 
6. कायस्थ इति लघ्वी मात्रा। मुद्राराक्षस 1. 


e 
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From the above we may say that in the first cent 5 
era the Kayastha was a mere scribe though in some parts of the country 
(as shown by Usanas and Vedavyisa) the Kiyasthas also formed a caste. 

In the Harsacarita King Harga is presented with a fresh golden seal by 
the village aksapatalika (keeper of records) surrounded by all the keranins! 
(officials). Here there is no mention of a Kayastha, but only of Karanin ie 
Karanika. This word Korenika occurs frequently in the inscriptions as de 
noting the lekhaka of copperplate or stone charters e.g. E. I. vol. 20 p. 37,- 
40 (there is a karagika Svámidatta in the Nälandä stone Inscri of 
Yasovarmadeva) ; E. I. VIII p. 158 (grant of Govindacandra's son dated 
Vikrama 12083, likhitam. .. Karanika-(hakkura-sri vivikena-iti) ; E. I. vol. 12 
p. 10 at p. 17. In the Sukranitisara (chap. 2. vv. 120-121),2 which is a late 
work, it is said that the king should appoint six officials in a village one of 
whom is a lekhaka (the modem kulkarni). So even here the lekhaka is an 
official and no indication is given as to his caste. 

Though numerous officers are mentioned in the inscriptions of the first five 
or six centuries of the Christian era the Káyastha is hardly ever one of them. 
One of the earliest inscriptions where the word Kàyastha occurs is the Kanaswa 
Inscription of Sivagana dated in Milava era 795 (ie. 738-39 AD.) where 
the Kayastha was Raupaka, son of Gomika (I. A. Vol. 19 p. 56 at p. 59) 
Vide E. I. Vol XI p. 149 (Naraspatam plates of Vira-hasta dated Sake 





Käyastha), J. A. Vol. VI p. 192 (grant of Milaraja dated Sarivat 1043) 
E. I. Vol. 10 at p. 79 (Balera plates of Milaraja I dated Sarnvat 1051 where 
the lekhaka is Käyastha Käficana) for other early references to Käyastha. 
BÜHLER in E. I. vol. II p. 254 says about Lajiika (occurring in the 4th 
pillar Edict of Asoka) that ‘ Lejüke (Lajjüka) was an old name of the writer 
caste which is later called divira (dabir) or Käyastha'. When scholars whose 
reputation deservedly ranks very high indulge in conjectures or speculations, 
great harm is done. What they only put forward as a hypothesis or mere 
conjecture is often seized upon by subsequent and less famous writers as an 
irrefutable proposition. The great scholar’s brief dictum, quoted above, can 
be challenged at least in three respects. There is hardly amy evidence to 
show that the Lajükas in Asoka's edict formed a caste. Probably they were 
no more than officers of the Imperial Maurya Government. Further the word 
literally 'rope-holder' ie. a survey officer. In the Kuru-dhamma 
Játaka we have a 'rajjuka' or 'rajjugihaka ammacca ‘Social 








1. तत्रस्थस्य चास्य प्रामाक्षपटलिकः सकलकरणिपरिकरः * करोतु देवो दिवसम्रहणमययेवा 
वन्ध्यशासनः शासनानाम्‌ इत्यभिधाय बृषाह्मामभिनवधटितां हाटकमर्यी मुद्रामुपनिन्ये । हर्ष 
चरित ४11 214 एव. करणिन or करणिक means a ' writer of documents, a clerk 

2. साहसाधिपतिं चेव ग्रामनेतारमेव च। भागहारं तृतीय तु लेखक च चतुर्घकम и РЕЧ 
पञ्चमं च प्रतिहारं तथव च । षट्कमेतन्नियोक्तव्यं ग्रामे आमे पुरे पुरे॥ शुक्रनीतिसार अ. 
2. 120-121. 
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organization &c.’ and translated by MAITRA pp. 148-149). Divira was not a 
special caste in ancient times. The word corresponds to Sanskrit lipikara (the 
formation of which is taught by Panini III. 2. 21), which according to 
Amara means only lekhaka. In the Gupta Inscription No. 27 (Khoh plate 
of Maharaja Jayanatha dated Gupta Sarhvat 177) there is a grant of an 
agrahara village made by the king for increase of his own merit to Sarva- 
vádha, a divira of the Sasatameya (gotra ?), to his son Ganga who was a 
bhägsveta and to the latter's two sons. Gifts as agrahara were made in 
ancient India only to brahmanas (and not to any other caste). So the donee 
though described as divire must have been a brahmana. Similarly in a grant 
of the Valabhi King Silàditya I dated Gupta-Valabhi Sarhvat 290 there is а 
‘chief of diviras by name Candrabhatti, who was a minister for peace and 
war (J. A. Vol. 19 p. 239). If we consider the name only, it looks very 
probable that this man was a brihmana. Vide also E. I. vol. XI. p. 174 at 
p. 180 for the word divirepati prefixed to Vatrabha{ji. These considerations 
make it very doubtful whether divira was a caste (as asserted by BUHLER). 
In the third place, there is very little evidence to show that the caste of 
diviras, even if it once existed, was identical with the caste of Käyasthas. On 
the other hand the Razjstarasngmi (VIII 131) mentions them separately 
‘courtesan, Kdyastha, divira and the merchant, being all deceitful by nature, 
are superior to a poisoned arrow in that they have been trained under a 
teacher's advice. That a brähmana held the position of a Käyastha is 
vouchsafed by the same work (VIII. 2383) ' About that time (ie. in the 
reign of Jayasirnha 1128-1149 A.D.) there died by strangulation that rogue 
of a Käyastha, the brähmana Sivaratha who had been a great intriguer'. 
The Rajatarangini (IV. 175) speaks of gréma-Aayasthas (village scribes). 
This only shows that in the village organization there was a scribe, just as 
Sukranilisara stated there should be one and just as in modern times we have 
kulkernis in the Deccan, the latter being generally bráhmanpas. The Ràja- 
terangini is very bitter against the Káyasthas and handles them very severely 
(vide V. 180-184). 

Therefore it would be more in accordance with the evidence to say that 
a Käyastha was originally an official entrusted with state or public writing 
work, that he generally abused his office and got rich thereby, that the office 
was held sometimes at least even by brahmanas and that in some territories 
it might have been held by a separate caste. There are analogous instances 
.of this kind. In Bengal there is a caste of Vaidyas, while there is no such 
caste in the Deccan where vaidyas (physicians) are found among several 
castes including brahmanas. | 


L Vartika 3 TAM on Panini iv.149 shows that in Kätyäyana’s 
day (about 300 B.C.) Yavana-lipi was well-known as Yavanäni (Mahäbhäsya, ed. 
by KIELHORN vol. IT. p. 220). | 





MISCELLANEA 
A SHORT NOTE ON THE LOGICAL ANALYSIS OF THREE 
PROBABLE STAGES IN THE EVOLUTION OF 
COMPOUNDS IN THE FP.LE: TONGUE. 


In my paper “ The Double-Accented Vedic Compounds" (Madras Universily 
Journal, 1936, pp. 85-6) I pointed out that there should have been two phases of 
the karmadharaya compound formation—the determinative phase and the descrip- 
tive phase in the pro-ethnic period. I am now inclined to think that it is worth 
while to subject these two phases to a logical analysis, on the lines indicated below 

The determinative karmadhdraya stage may be denoted as the crude substance— 
attribute stage when a thorough grasp oí the relational concept could not have been 
reflected in the speech of the P.LE. Community. It was at this period the P.LE. com 
pounds like * épi-dh» fo- (Skt. dpi-hita-5) and * dpo-qiti-&. (Skt. dpa-citi-5) should 
have been formed. 

Subsequently, the P.LE. community should have come to grip with the rela- 
tional concep! and th» descriptive karmadháraya phase in their speech indicates a 
progress in their thought also, synchronomous with the progress in their speech. This 
stage, from a strictly logical point of view, may be called the two-termed-relationa! 
stage. 

The stage of the epithetised compound-formation (through mainly the trans- 
mutation of the descriptive karmadhüraya compounds) indicates yet another pro- 
bable stage in the progress of the thought of the P.LE. community, which again 
may conveniently be called the three-termed-relational stage, from a purely logical 
point of view 

The above brief logical analysis may help us to realise the mutual interdepend- 
ence of thought and speech even in the far distant prehistoric times and may also 
go a long way to justify the attitude of some of the modern psychologists who look 
upon thought as being typically little more than invisible and inaudible speech- 
actrvity.? 

Madras. C. R. SANKARAN 


ABHILASITARTHACINTAMANI AND SILPARATNA 


In my article ' Abhil: thacintamani and Silparatna’ published in the New 
Indian Antiquary Vol. I, No. 8, I have clearly shown that SK (Silparatna) and 
MSR (a manuscript added to the Silparatna) have borrowed profusely from AC 
(Abhilagitärthacintämani). In support of that view I wish to cite here one more 
instance. 

The late Mr. T. A. GoPINATHARAO has quoted, on text page 117 of the 2nd 
volume of his work Elements of Hindu Iconography, a passage of 26 lines from 
MSR which describes the icon of Mahadeva. This extract is completely identical 
with the one in AC—(3-1-759-772) which is also of the same length and describes 
the image of the same deity. Both the passages help each other in restoring the 
corrupt readings, filling up the lacunae from AC and making the passage perfectly 
intelligible on the whole. 

















. 3 Primiüwe Indo-Europes. ——— 
* Cf. The Elements of Speech by James Milton O" NEIL and Andrew 
Thomas WEAVER. Longmans Green & Co., 1933 


THE ABHILASITARTHA-CINTAMANI AND THE SILPARATNA 


In Vol. I, No. 8, pp. 529-533 of the NIA, Sri G. H. KHARE points out, on the 
basis of the sections on iconography, the fact that the Silparatna (SR) of Sr 
kumara (TSS edn.) is indebted to the Abhiasitürlhacintamani (AC) or Mana 
sollãsa of Calukya Someévara ofl Kalyan, compiled in AD. 1129. He says: “ As 
a result of my labour I found that out of the 45 descriptions of images which 
occur in the AC, 35 coincide with those found in SR p. 529. “So we must 
conclude that it is Srikumára who has borrowed from AC p. 531. And Sri 
KHARE has alw drawn attention to ‘the one advantage which we can have from 
the above comparison’, namely, the restoration of “superior readings 

I may be permitted to mention in this connection that as early as December 
1933. I wrote an article entitled Some Sanskrit Texts on Painting in the IHQ (IX 
4, pp. 898-911). There I dealt with, besides other texts, these two texts, the AC 
and the SR, and on the basis of the sections on painting in the two, not only 
stated the indebtedness ol Srikumüra to Somesvara but reconstructed also some 
of the corrupt passages in the text of the SR as offered in its TSS edn. on the 


basis of the corresponding passages of the AC. See pp. 904-907, JHQ, IX. 4. I 
stated there, in addition, that Someivaras AC was the source of Basava's 


Sivatattraratnakara as well. ) 

The knowledge of Somesvara as the source of Sokumara and the reconstruc- 
tions of the corrupt passages in the latter on the basis of the former enable us to 
understand and translate the painting-chapter in the SK in a very much less de- 
fective manner than Dr. COOMARASWAMI was able to in the Sir Austosh. Memorial 
Volume, Part I, pp. 49-61. 

Madras. V. RAGHAVAN 
BHAVASAMGRAHA AN ANONYMOUS TREATISE ON HOROSCOPY 
COMPOSED AFTER A.D. 1587 

The Government MSS. collection at the Bhandarkar Research Institute, Poona 
contains a rare MS! of an astrological work named Bhdvasamgraka. It is a work 
on horoscopy and deals with results of the combination of two or three planets 
in a horoscope. The description of the MS. is as follows :— 

Size 12 in by 5j in.; 14 lines to a page; 38 letters to a line ; country-paper 
Devanägari characters ; old in appearance hand-writing, clear, legible and uni 
form ; complete. 

The contents of the work аге:— ЕТЕТ (01. 1; राशित्वख्प्रप्रयोजनं 10. 2; 


वर्षप्रवेशशुभाशुभफल 47; राशिव्ं 67; मेषद्शाफल; fepe fol 127-14"; अरिष्टमंगविचार 
16-16%; राजयोगाः 1067-18”; राजयोगमंग 18-18”; झनिनिर्णय 18”; बलिष्टप्रहलक्षण 
21% ; सामान्यभावविचार 22-22” ; तनुभावविचार 23-24”; घनभावविचार 247; तृतोयभा- 
वविचारः चतुर्थभावविचार: 287-297 ; पैंचमभावविचारः 29-31” ; पश्मभावविचार: 317-337 
सप्तमभावविचारः 33*-35° ; अछटमभावविचारः 35°-37* ; नवमभावविचारः 37-39"; दशमभाव 
विचारः 39-40; एकादशभावविचारः 40°-42 ; व्ययभावविचारः 42-43; et. Then 
begin the dais of different planets such as the चंद्रद्शा, भौमदशा, TTM and so on. 

It will be seen from thé contents that the main portion dealt with is the 
द्वादश भाव विचार or explanation of the results of the existence of planets in 
the twelve respective places in a horoscope. 








1 MS. No. 493 of 1892-95. 
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The work does not contain the name of the author. From the list of autho- 
rities quoted, however, it appears that the author must have been a learned man. 
In the work he has consulted about thirty-two authorities, a list of which is 
given below :— 
उक्त च 23° 
उत्तरतंज्र 26°, 28° 
केशवाऊं 37 
चण्डेश्वरेण 24, 27° 33^ 37^ 38^ etc. 
चूडामगी 40° 
जीर्णताजिक 21%" 23" 26% 27° etc. 
ताजिकतिलक 31" 38^. 
ताजिकभूषण 127, 15®, 18°, 29°, 43" 
ताजकरत्नमाला 5" 

10 ताजिकसार 12", 15", 23" 30° 

| 11 तेजसिंह 240, 25", 27% 28? . 
| 12 त्रॅठोक्य प्रकाश 4° 

13 दोपिकायां 4“ 

14 दैवज्ञालंकृती 16” 

15 मणित्य 15”, 17*, 18०, 24३०, 26? etc. 

16 मुक्तावल्यां 4* 

17 याज्ञवल्क्य 3” 

18 qm: 7", 11^, 18°, 24%, 277. 28^ 8? etc. 
19 रत्नावल्यां 6° 

20 949 18°, 25%, 25°, 26% 27* etc. composed in A. D. 1587! 
21 बसंतराज 3" 

22 वामनताजिक 1°; वामनेन 25°, 30° , 34१ 
23 विष्णुयामल 4“ 

24 शौनकः 3° 

25 Gerda 5°, 12°, 21% 229 33° 

26 सत्याचार्यमतं 22° 

27 समरसिह 5”, 6°, 12* 72 

28 समरसिंहरीकायां 6* 

20 सुधाकरे 22* 

30 हायनसिंघो 29° , 34° 

31 हिल्लाज 247", 25°, 27°, 28° 

32 हिह्ठाजदीपिकायां 15*. 


In the above list there are a few works whose dates are known. Among these 
there is one work viz Varsatanira (No, 20) which enables us to get one terminus 








1 See 5. B. Dixsit: Bharatiya Jyotihsdstra (1896) p. 275, 
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for the date of the present work. The Varsatantra was composed by Nilakantha in 
Saka 1500 ie. in AD. 1587. I have been able to identify (from a MS. of Varsa 
tantra No, 440 of 1895-98 fol. 39 Vol. 10) one verse quoted in the Bhavasangraha 
from the Varsalanira. The verse read as under :— 
Fol. 25-a . 
वित्ताधिपो जन्मनि वीतगोदे जीवो यदा लमपतीत्थशाली । 
तदा धनाप्तिः सकलेदपि वर्ष FRE AEA: Il १ ॥ 
It, therefore, naturally follows that the author of Bhavasamgraka has quoted 
the above verse from Nilakaptha's Varsatantra which was composed in Saka 1509 
or AD. 1587 and this fact leads us to conclude that the present work viz. 
Bhürasanrgraha was composed sometime after A.D. 1587. 


Poona. M. M. PATKAR. 


A NEW SENDRAKA GRANT OF SAKA 577 

Recently during my visit to Dhulia, through the good offices of Mr B. V. BHAT 
B.A. LL.B., pleader, the Secretary of the Rajwade Samshodhana Mandala, Dhulia, 
and Mr. G. R. PAPALKAR of Chalisgaon (East Khandesh), I secured for decipher- 
ment one copper-plate grant for which kindness I thank both these gentlemen 
heartil 

The charter consists of two plates woven into a circular ring, contains on 
their three sides in all 28 lines of writing in characters which we may call the 
prototype of the Kanarese script and the language is Sanskrit 

The details of the date as given in the record are Saka 577, the cyclic year 
| and the third day of the bright half of the month of Mägha. According 
ta the common Southern system of reckoning, the cyclic year Ananda falls in the 
current Saka year 577; but in the absence of more data, I am unable to verify 
the details. 

The record belongs to the well-known Sendraka family of which three members 
are mentioned here, viz. Bhinufakti, his son Adityasakti and his son Nikumbhalla- 
éakti. In all the records that have come to light hitherto, the name of the last 
member was spelt as Nikumbhallasakti ic, with a short a in bha and we were 
unable to split word rightly. But here the « of bhà is clearly long and we 
can easily split the word into Nikumbha and Allasakti meaning Allaéakti of 
Nikumbha. In the Kasare grant! we actually get the name Allasakti. This 
last-named king Nikumbhillasakti, while camping near a lake in the vicinity of 
the austerity-grove at Käyävatära, with a view to gain merit for himself as well 
as his parents, granted the village Susthihäkholi, Iying to the South of the hill 
Báruvána and included in the Nàndipuradvari district, to a brahmana Bhogika, 
the son of Nannaswami, of the Atreya gotra and the resident of the village Prik 
tahgarà. The grant was written by one Matrdatta, with the consent of Devadinna, 
the minister for peace and war, for which he was instructed by the generalissimo 
Vàasava. Both Devadinna and Visava figure in these very capacities in the Bagu- 
mra? and the Kasare grants. 

I am unable at present to identify either the village granted to the brahmana 
or the village of his residence; but I can say something about Käyävatära and 
Nandipuradvari. The former is referred to in another grant found at Nausari 
which i$ later in date and issued by a Gurjara king Jayabhaja III. The editor of 





1 An unpublished grant in the possession of the Bharata Itihasa Sarhshod- 
haka Mandala, Poona. 

3 Indian Antiquary, Vol. XVIII, p. 268. 

з Indien Antiguary, Vol. ХШ 
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the grant was inclined to look upon " Kayüvatüra" as the Sanskrit name of Kàvi! 
(Jambusar-Broach}. Dr. A. S, ALTEKAR of Benares, in his monograph on the 
History of Some important Ancient Towns and Cilies im Gujarat and Kathiawad 
by oversight assumes the place-name to be " Kävyävatära” instead of “ Kaya- 
valära” and opines that this Kävyävatära is the same as ancient Käpikä or 
modem Kavi?, But both of these scholars seem to be in the wrong. Käyävatära 
must be identified with the modern Karwan near Dabhoi in the Baroda state. For 
this is the very place that was sanctified by the residence of Lakulia, the pioneer 
exponent of a Saiva sect. The same is referred to in the Ekalingaji inscription 
under the name Käyävarohaga, in the Cintra pragasti and Vüyupurüna under the 
more simplified form Kirohana, in Lingapuräna under its variant Käyävatära and 
in the local mähätmya of Kärwän under the corrupted form Käyävirohapa.® But 
as Kiyavatara and Käyävarohana mean one and the same thing, Käyävatära 
cannot be any other place than Karwan, It is interesting to note that there is 
also a very large and holy tank at this place as stated in the present record. The 
place name Nändipurädväri ocours in the Jethwai plates® of the Rästraküta queen 
Silamahadevi which is dated in Saka 708. The editor of the grant has left this 
place unidentified; but I think that it should be identified with the modern Nandur 
bar (West Khandesh) which seems to be a place of great antiquity. | 
By comparing this record with the Bagumra, Kalwan (Mundakhede)® and 
Kasüre grants, we come to know that the former does not supply us with any 
new information beyond what is already stated above. But as the latter are the 
only three grants of the Sendraka family that have come to light up to now, and 
this is the fourth one, it has got its own importance as such, 
Poona. G. H. KHARE 





A NOTE ON CAUTHAI : ITS MEANING AND LEGALITY 


In the Journal of the University of Bombay, Vol, VII, Part I, pp. 94-107, 
Mr. R. N. SALETORE, M. A,, has written an exhaustive note on The Significance of 
Cauthat in Maratha Historv. His conclusion that "the term Cauthai cannot be 
interpreted to mean only a military levy, but it must be remembered that it was 
also a well-known civil charge recovered from several sources of State interference " 
(P- 107), receives support from a quarter which has been till now outside the circle 
of sources utilized by writers on Maratha history. I am referring to the Kannada 
sources for Maratha history which are being edited and translated by met Опе 
of the Kannada writers who has written a good deal about the Marathas is Kavi 
Linganpa. In his work called Keladinrpavijayam, while describing the will which 
the Emperor Aurangzeb made soon after the latter's Wakinkera campaign, Lin- 
ganga says the following :—That the Mugal Emperor as a mark of favour to Sahu, 
the grandson of Sivaji, wrote a санай: ўттан to the effect that Sahu was fully 
entitled to collect one part out of the four parts of the wealth (ie, taxes in money) 
from the territory which was his own: and that this caudäyf was thenceforward to 
be the legal levy which the Maräthas could always demand from their subjects 
ا ا س‎ त 

Indian Antiquary Vi ПІ, р. 71, 
ndien y Vol. XIII, p. 71 


Arch. Sur. of India, 1906-07, p. 179. 

Ibid and Baroda сесте, р . 19, 551. 

Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXII, p. 98. 

Annual Report of the B. I. S. Mandala, $ 1834, p. 169, | 

I drew the attention of scholars to these in my note on “ The уез о 
Kannada Sources for the History of the Marathas, the Bijapur and Mugh 
iens foe in The Serdesai Commemoration ‘Volume, pp. 187-196. 
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ER .üreyarereymüda Sivüjiys pautranáda Sambàüjiya putranüda Sühw-rüjange 
tän-alva desa-kosangalol tanage  barpa-arthadol catu r-anisado|-ondu-bhaga-dhana- 
mam kembudendu caudaáyiya paramünam baresi kodaltad-ddiydg-dreyarge caudd- 
yrya-arthamam komba paddhatiy ddudu-intu niydma.) 

Linganna’s narrative, as shown elsewhere by me2 is of much value of Mara 
tha history. He lived in A.D. 1750 but completed his work between the years 

1763 and 1799. The above statement from the Keladinrpavijayam is doubly 
important :—Firstly, it confirms the conclusion arrived at by Mr. R. N. SALETORE 
concerning the civil nature of the term cawfhai; and, secondly, it affirms that it 
was the Emperor Aurangzeb who legalized the exaction of the cauthai in the 
Maratha dominions of king Sahu. What the Emperor Aurangzeb in his last mo 
ments, out of affection for Sahu, legalized, his son and successor the Emperor 
Bahadür Shah confirmed and continued. This explains why King Sahu received 
the cawthai as "a , as Dr. SURENDRANATH SEN puts it? or why that 
Maratha ruler “begged it from the Moghul Emperor Bahadur Shah", as 
Mr. SALETORE asserts (p. 99), 
Poona, B. A. SALETORE 


MADHUSCDANANANDA 


On p. 427, AUFRECHTS C, C. mentions among the works of the celebrated 
Madhusüdana Sarasvati, a work called 'Ràajüam pratibodha'. On p. 508, ibid 
the work is referred to by a single MS of it. In his article on. Madhusüdana 
Sarasvati, his life and works, in the ABORI, VIII, ii. p. 158, Mr. P. C. DIVANJI 


The only MS of it noted by AUFRECHT being in the BORI, Mr. S5. N. TADPATRI- 
KAR submitted in the same volume of the ABORI, pp. 331-4, the results of his 
examination of the MS. He revealed that the work was not on Arthaäästra, that 
it was ‘ stray notes on different topics’, that in the first of its two parts, the work 
criticized the five makaras and that the colophon to the latter part professed 
the name ° Rfjféim pratibodha'; that the author was a pupil of one Akhagdá 
nanda and was certainly the celebrated Madhusiidana Sarasvati. Continuing 
his study of this subject, Mr. Divanıı examined the BORI MS. of the 
‘ Rajfiim pratibodha' and described the work in his contribution in the ABORI 
IX, pp. 313-323. From the extracts given by him from the MS. we are able to 
see that the work is in two sections in the main, the first section having two part& 
The first section deals with the 5 Makäras The colophons call the author 
Madhusüdanamamda Sarasvati, pupil of Akhandänanda ; and as Mr. Divanııı says 
this author is different from the celebrated Madhusiidana Sarasvati 

On p. 321 of the ABORI, IX, Mr. DivANJI extracts two passages from the 
MS. in the first of which, he says ' there is perhaps a reference to the raids of the 
Peshwas" forces. ....in the 18th century...... ' and in the second of which there 
is reference to ‘the rule of the Peshwas in Maharastra". From these two passages, 
Mr. DIVANJI concludes that Madhusiidaninanda ‘could not have flourished earlier 
than the middle of the 18th cent.’, and hence he was different from the renowned 
Madhusüdana Sarasvati. 

Mr. Divan notes that the second of the two passages is interpolated at the 
top of p. 43 of the MS. Is it not likely that the first passage also is an interpola- 
tion? For it seems to me that though Madhusüdanananda was certainly different 








1 Linganna, Keladinrpaviiavam, p. 165. (Ed. R. SHAMA SASTRY University 
of Mysore Oriental Library Publications, Kannada Series, No, 9, Mysore, 1921) 
See my Marüjlha Dominion in Kornätaka to be out soon 
Military System oj the Marathas, p. 41 cited by Mr, SALETORE, 
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from Madhusüdana Sarasvati, he was so not because he was later but because he 
was earlier, 

On p. 320, ABORT, IX, Mr. DIvANJI extracts the colophons and on the next 
page, a verse mentioning the residence of the author. The residence is Ratnádri 
on the Ratnagatgi to the north of the Tapati, And we also learn that one 
Akhandänanda was his Guru. We know of the Akhandänanda who wrote the 
Paficapadika-vivarana-tattve-dipana and who was, according to the colophons, the 
pupil of Akhangdänubhüti and according to the introductory verses, pupil Ы 
Anandagiri. (Benares Skt, Series, 1902.) In his preliminary salutation to Ananda- 
giri! at the opening of the 5th Varnaka in the Tattradipana, Akhandánanda men 
tions Ratnäcala as the place of Anandagiri. This Ratnücala and this Akhandi 
nanda appear to be identical with the Ratnādri and Akhandánanda mentioned by 
Madhusüdanänanda. Anandagiri is assigned to the middle or the latter half of 
the 13th century and his pupil's pupil, Madhusiidanananda might have written 
about the beginning of the 14th century. 

Madras, V. RAGHAVAN 





SAYANA AND THE TEXT OF RGVEDA SAMHITA 

In the introduction to the second volume of the Edition of Rgveda with Sà- 
yapa's commentary published at Poona by the Vaidika Saméodhana Man 
dala, it is stated that the traditional recitation of the Sar#hita and the padapátha 
has been followed and that there can be no differences with regard to them. 
While reviewing the volume in the Journal of the Bombay branch of Royal Asiatic 
Society, Vol. XIII, 1937, Prof. H. D, VELANKAR has objected to the above state 
ment. He thinks that variant readings in the text of the Rgveda Samhita are 
possible and that they can be determined from some sources, the most important 
among them being Sáyana's commentary itself. In view of the fact that Sayana's 
Sarhhita text differs sometimes from the present Sarmhitä, he says, "it 
cannot always be maintained that he (Sáyapa) adopted the different readings of 
the Rgveda text in his Bhäsya through negligence and carelessness, this possibili- 
ty is not wholly excluded". I find it difficult to share his view. I do not see 


. any reason for the possibility of variant readings. I think that the Sarhità and 


pada text of the Rgveda have come down to us unchanged by means of recitation 
by learned Brahmans and there is no possibility of the existence of different read- 
ings at the time of Sáyana. Different readings are likely to occur in MSS. ; but 
that is not the case with traditional recitation. If there were different readings 
in Sáyana's time, why are they not found anywhere at present, and why have 
not any more different readings occurred since then? We ought to have found 
a number of different readings, in view of the most distent date of the origin 
of Reveda, if we deem them as a possibility. The fact, however, is that there is 
only one different reading in the whole of the Rgveda : Же: ог Wr (7.43.3). 

It may be argued that the-Recension of Rgveda Samhita, on which Sáyana 
commented, may be different from the present Sákala recension, and this is why 
variants are visible in Sáyapa's tā. If this is a fact, the Sarhhità of that 
recension ought to have come down to us like the commentary. Oral tradition as 
well as written MSS, of the Sarithiti would have preserved this recension of the 
Sarmhitä. This was not an impossibility as Sayana's date is not so distant when 
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compared to that of the origin of the Rgveda. The Brihmanas of the recensions 
other than the Sakala are still found in various parts of India; but the texts 
of their recensions are nowhere available. If Süyana had commented on 
a recension other than the Sákala, we would expect him to mention the same at 
the beinning of his commentary. It seems improbable that Sdyana commented 
on а recension which was little known and not on that which was 
spread and was popular all over India. The MSS. of Sáyapa's commentary are 
found in all parts of India, a fact which leads us to think that the commentary 
was of that recension which was spread over all parts of the country. The only 
recension of the Rgveda which has come down to us is the Sakala recension. 
The other four recensions mentioned in the Caragavyüha (Büskala, Asvaläyana, 
Safkhayana and Mandukeya) were formed, as far as our present knowledge goes, 
simply by excluding certain hymns, and there is no chance of different readings 
among them. Therefore it is no use arguing that Säyapa might have commented 
on another recension of the Rgveda. 

In defence of his statement, Prof. VELANKAR has pointed out some variant 
readings in the second volume, i.e, Mandalas 2 to 5, Out of them seven are real 
variants in his opinion) He himself admits two readings arising through over- 
sight.* Once we admit the possibility of variants caused by oversight, there is no 
reason to deny the same in other cases. I must here say that the writer has 
not quoted all the instances in the volume where Sáyapa differs from the Samhita 
text, I shall deal in this paper with instances not dealt with by Prof. VELANKAR. 
In order to stress my point, I must quote a few readings from some other Man- 
dalas too. I have divided all the variants in four classes. First I shall quote 
variants read differently by Süyapa. Thus Sáyaga reads : प्रत्यक्ष for प्रत्यक्षम्‌ 2-5-1, 
जन्यः इव £07 जन्याऽदूव 2-6-7, अर्वाक for re 3-4-11, इषे 1०7 इषः 3.125, mm for 
त्वाम्‌ 4-31-7, वाचः for qag, 6-21-1, घुसत 1०7 पुरुहूतम्‌ 6-23-8, मर्त्येषु 1० मर्तेषु 
6-66-1, विप्राः £07 विप्रा 7-66-8, देवा {० देवी 7-70-4, जारे इव £07 जारःऽइव 7-76-3, स्वां 
अबोभि : 107 स्वपाः EH : 7-88-4, संन्यसे £07 सन्यसे 8-24-26, अये £07 अर्य: 8-34-10. 
Are we to gather from this that there existed a good of variants in Sā- 
yana's time? If we examine all these variants as well as the seven variants of 
similar nature referred to above, it will be clear that they are only the result 
of negligence and not of a different recension. Some of the above readings have 
arisen on account of different solutions of the Sandhis in the Samhita. This may 
not necessarily prove the existence of a different recension. In two cases the 
stanzas have lH and Al while 93४२0३ 7९३५३ त्वा апі я] and explains as त्वाम 
and @qi respectively. It is also very possible in some cases that Sáyapa mighi 
have purposely adopted different readings for the sake of interpretation, e.g. Al: for 


1 39: for 3%: 2-1 14, त्मना 191 त्वया 27.3, अदईः {०- अदधः 2-38-4, अवि- 
वेनन्‌ ०7 अवितेनम्‌ 4-24-6, सर्वा for aati 4-28-3, अम्नेः for air 5-7-10, aña for 
मताय 5-86-5. 

१ हस्तेव 1० हस्ताविव 2-39-5, उत for उत्‌ 2-42-2. 

3 See Мах MULLER and Bombay editions. In the Poona edition इष: is adopt: 
ed on the basis of two MSS. while all others read #9, 

«+ Sayapa might have purposely taken ÊII: since the Anukramani attributes 
this stanza to Adityas. The wordfast would, however, suit well to the meaning 
of the stanza if we understand RX by that word in the light of the next stanza 


bse 
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Secondly, I quote cases where Sd&yana divides the words in the Samhitä in 
a different way: art Saif: for यात5श्रेष्ठाभिः 3-53-21, रेणुकप्कारः [ог Ял: 
6-28.4. (This is evident from the explanation of the word by Sdyana) аё: 
सुहक्माः lo वक्षःसु रुकमाः 7-56-13, जनिमा निसत्तः 101 जनिमानि सत्तः 7-42-2, ठरुक्षयाय 
for 36 क्षयाय 7-60-11, वाज्यत्य !9' बाजी अस्य 790-2, स्ववसे £०7 सु अवसे 7-90-7. 
These cases cannot be called variant readings in the strict sense of the term 
They do not go to prove that Sáyana's text was different from the genuine Sam 
hità ; on the other hand they show that Säyana had the same text before him and 
that he read the words differently either for the sake of interpretation or by mis 
take in course of writing his commentary. These cases exclude the possibility ol 
Sayapa's having used a different recension. In a different recension words would 
be changed; here they are not changed but divided differently. | 

Thirdly, there is a good number of cases where Süyapa introduces words not 
found in the Sarhità and explains them. Thus he takes: fg: 2-35-13, आ 
( गतम्‌ ) 2-39-3, ते 3-43-2, नः 3-53-16, यत्र 7-70-1, वि ( उच्छ, उच्छन्ती ) 7-77-4; 
51-1; 4; सूरयः 7-92-4, TF 7-93-2. 

Now what do these instances show? Since these words are foreign to the 
Sarhità and are explained by him we are obliged to conclude that they are taken 
as Prafikas Le. words forming part of the Samhitä. But the metre of the Samhita 
does not admit of the introduction of any foreign words and consequently these 
cases support the conclusion drawn above that the so-called variants revealed by 
Sayaga's commentary are due to some negligence on Sáyaga'a part and not due to 
the existence of a different recension current in his time. PS 

Lastly some words in the Sarhhit& are neither reproduced nor explained in the 
commentary : eg. नः 2-16-7 ; 6-46-2, ame 2-163, qq 3-5-6, аыр 6-47-13. 
If we propose to find out Sayana's Sarhhitä text from his commentary, we shall 
perhaps have to say that these words were not included in his Sarnhità, a com 
clusion which is evidently impossible. Sometimes Sáyapa does not reproduce the 
word in the Sarhhità but gives its regular grammatical form and then explains it 
This does not mean that Siyana's Samhitä contained the regular form and not 
the original word in the Samhitä. Säyana also frequently omits pedapuramas, such 
as fe, s etc. 

From the facts stated above, I come to the conclusion that Sáyaga's Sarhhits 
text did not differ from the text of the Samhita aa preserved at present and that 
the variant readings of different types in his commentary appear to be the result 


either of negligence on his part or, to a certain extent, of an intentional change 
lor the sake of interpretation.! 





Poona, C. G. KASHIRAR. 
1 One statement would, patep seem to be in favour of the argument put 
forth by Prof. VELANKAR. In the commentary on $896.14 Sáyapa writes 


केचिदिष्यामि चो मस्त इति पठन्ति. Some read Her: instead of aqu:. However, I do 
not think that such a variant prevailed in the recitation of the Vaidikas of his time, 
since it is nowhere There were many commentators on the 
Rgveda before Sayana, and I think some at least of them, known . migh 
have read ART: instead of वृषणः. 
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Trai-rajya-Pallava, 148, 150 
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Travankore State, 147. 
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Treaty of ervins, 660. 
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Толо metre, 216 
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Usanas, 741, 742 
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ttarädhyayana-Tı 
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Vacarambhana, Rämänuja, 434 
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Vaidarbhas, 7 
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BHOJA'S 
SRNGARA PRAKASA 


By 
V. RAGHAVAN, M.A., PHD, 





MANUSCRIPT MATERIAL 


This study of mine of Bhoja's 5r. Pra. is based mainly on the four volumes 
of the Ms. of the 5r Pra. deposited in the Govt. Oriental Mss. Library, Mad- 
ras, R. No. 3252, of which I give a description here. 


Vol. One. (I. 39. 52.) containing chapters one to six and a little in the 
beginning of chapter seven. Pages 437. 

Regarding this portion of the Sr Pra., chapters one to six, I consulted, 
for choosing readings and filling small lacunae, a press copy of these six chap- 
ters prepared by the Curator, Mm. Prof. 5 Kuppusvami SASTRI, and the 
staff of the Madras Govt. Oriental Mss. Library, when they had an idea 
of publisning the work. This press copy is also deposited in the above-said 
Library and has been prepared with three Sritäle Mss. of Malabar. Quota 
tions in this portion have been identified as far as possible. This press copy 
runs to 555 pages. 


Vol. Two. (I. 39. 53.) containing chapter seven from where it was left in 
the first volume to chapter twelve. This volume runs to 553 pages. Chapters 
nine (with some omission in the beginning) to eleven are available to us in 
another copy of this portion of the Sr. Pra. which is a copy from a palm- 
leaf Ms. in the Library of the Curator for publishing Sanskrit Mss., Trivan- 
drum. [R. 3785. (T. 2. 158.) Mad. Govt. Ori. Mss. Library.] The readings of 
this duplicate for chapters nine to eleven are not generally good but I used 
the copy to fill up certain small gaps in the main Ms. 

Vol Three. (I. 39. 54.) containing chapter thirteen (with the beginning 
wanting) to chapter twenty-three. This volume runs to 408 pages. 

Vol. Four (I. 39. 55.) containing chapters twenty-three to thirty-six, run- 
ning to 510 pages. 


The total number of pages of these four volumes of the Sr. Pra. are 1908. 
(437 plus 553 plus 918.) 


CHAPTER II 
LACUNAE IN THE MANUSCRIPT (SR. PRA.) 


जअन्धपाला« 
VOLUME ONE : 


1. Рр. 25-28 апа 30-31 : Many lines are lost in these pages. 


4. P. S31. Another gap; the section where these two gaps occur treats 
of Avyaya and its varieties. 


VoLuME Two : 
J. P.398. Two lines are missing. 


4. Pp. 400, 401, 403, 404, & 409. Small gaps in the lines. On pp. 403 
and 404 no single line is completely available. But gaps marked 3 and 4 can 
be filled up by a reference to the corresponding portion of the Sarasvati- 
kanthabharana as well as to the other copy of the Sr. Pra., chapters 9-11, which 
exists in the Library. 

VOLUME THREE : 


3. The beginning of this VoL, i.e, of chapter 13, is wanting. The por- 
tion lost seems to be small; it mentions S$phgára, ie, Aharnküra, as of four 
kinds according to the four Purusärthas, giving the Pravrttis, Vrttis, Ritis, 
type of hero and heroine etc., for each of these four Sphgaras. The gap is no 
loss for the same topic is more elaborately dealt with again in the further 
chapters of this volume. 


6. Pp. 1-16, 28, and 56-58. Small gaps in most of the lines 

T. P.210. The section here illustrates the Anubhävas born of mind and 
speech (münasika and vücika). In a hiatus in this section on p. 210 are 
lost the illustrations of the mental Anubhävas, Häva to Gämbhirya, and of 
the vocal Anubhävas, Alıpa to Atidefa. On p. 211 we see the jump from 
Häva on p. 210 to Atidefa. The Ms. itself notes here that one leaf in the 
original was blank. ( अत्र मातृकायामेकं पुरं зг ча) 

8. P.236. Some part of the illustrations of the thirty-six kinds of emo- 
tional glances, Känta etc., is missing and the Ms. here also says that two leaves 
in the original were blank. ( #3 मातृकायां qza शून्य emm) 

9. P.238. The gap is in the chapter on Dharma Srügára and is towards 
the end of p. 238. In this gap are lost three varieties of physical (Käyika) 
virtuous acts ; and the illustrations of the first five varieties of Dharma of 
the Nivrtti type along with the enumeration of the ten kinds of Nivrtti dharma. 
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VOLUME FOUR : 
It is in this, the Fourth Volume, that the greatest loss is seen. 


10. P. 464. The biggest lacuna in the Ms. occurs here. It is towards 
the end of chapter 25, and sweeps away the last portion of chapter 25, the 
whole of chapter 26, and the beginning of chapter 27. Thus the loss ıs three- 
fold here. | 

(a) The portion of chapter 25, which is lost, is descriptive of some varie- 

ties of the verbal sources of knowledge through which, first love 
(Pürva ара) springs up. The sources of knowledge are 
divided into two classes, Daríana and $ravana ; the former is 
a certain number of Praméinas based on Pratyaksa ; the latter, 
on Sabda, and comprises $Sabda, Aitihya, $rutänumäna, Sruto- 
pamäna, $rutärthäpatti, and Srutasambhava. The treatment 
with illustrations etc. of the five beginning with Aitihya is lost. 


(b) The whole of chapter 26 is lost. It is not possible to make out 
exactly all the subjects dealt with in it. But it can be guessed in 
general that the lost chapter speaks of some aspects of Pürva 
Anuräga. 

(c) The first half of chapter 27 is lost. The topics that made up this 
portion are not known. Where the text begins, we find the 
treatment of the subjects, Samketa and Abhisarana and the 
colophon says that the chapter as a whole speaks of Abhiyoga. 





11. P. 574. There must have been a derangement of the leaves of.the 
original here. The portion refers to the end of chapter 29, devoted to the 
description of a set of 48 conditions of Love, ' Sending of Messenger' (Düta 
Sampresana) etc. The whole subject is put under the head ‘Dita 
Sampresanädi” which must have been the name of the chapter also. Some- 
where, on or near p. 574, this 29th chapter should have ended. The last 
topics of this chapter of 48 items are Itivrttäkhyäna and Samihitasiddhi. 
These are almost finished when there occurs the gap in which are lost the 
end, colophon, etc. of the chapter. A small part of this missing portion is 
however available, having been misplaced ın the middle of the next chapter, 
pp. 613-4. 


12. Pp. 574-578. These pages deal with certain ideas related to Mäna. But 
these do not form the beginning of the 30th chapter, which is devoted to 
Mana. The real beginning of this chapter has been fixed by me at the end 
of p. 578 and the chapter runs up to p. 649. 

P. 613. The matter between pp. 574-578 should come over to pp. 613-4, 
where there is a gap and an exchange of leaves with the final portion of the last 
chapter as pointed out above. Some part of a topic in Mäna is also lost in 
this derangement of leaves. 





13. P. 622. A small gap in which are lost the illustrations of the six 
seats (Stina) of Māna, heart etc. 

14. P. 678 and 831-4. Small gaps in a few lines on these pages. 

15. P. 840. A gap in which are lost illustrations of six of the 64 stages 
of Love after Pürva-anuräga-vipralambha. 

16. Pp. 913-7. Small gaps in a few lines. 

17. Pp. 915-6. A bigger gap, in the last, ie, the 36th chapter. In 
this lacuna have disappeared the illustrations of seven kinds of Anubandhas 
in the list of twelve Anubandhas of Preman forming the Sampürpa and 
Anubandha stage of Sambhoga. Also the enumeration of the twelve varie- 
ties of Prema Paka forming the fourth stage of Sambhoga named Samyak 
and Prakarsa, together with the illustrations of the first eight Pakas, is lost. 


CHAPTER III 
BHOJA'S AUTHORSHIP OF THE SR. PRA 


Вһоја! has been credited with works in every branch of knowledge, in 
every Sfstra?; and when modern scholars see a ` formidable’ list of works 
attached to the name of an author, the first step in their research is to doubt 
and be sceptic about one single author's authorship of all those works. And 
when the writer happens to be a king, the general ' research rule" is to put 
those works down as the works of court-poets who suppressed their own 
names and allowed their royal patrons to become famous instead. It cannot 
be contended that there were not cases of poets writing works and passing 
them off as their king's work; and there were also cases where later and 
minor writers preferred the suppression of their own names to allowing their 
works to die and sent their works out as those of a celebrated old writer. 
The former phenomenon at least, namely, the self-effacing spirit of certain 
original writers who allow other highly-situated personalities to publish the 
works as their own, is not peculiar to ancient India and Sanskrit literature ; 
instances can be given from our own research-world of to-day. That apart, 
even when the above-said two positions are granted, it must be accepted, very 





1. For Bhoja's date, see Epi. Ind. I. pp. 230-233 BUHLER : Bhoja might have 
assumed reigns of government about 1010 A.D. or somewhat later. His Räjamp- 
gáhka is dated 1042-3 A.D. He died sometime after 1062 AD. . 

"Ina of N. L" Nos. 132 and 133 dated A.D. 1055 and 1056 speak of Bhojas 
successor, Jayasimhadeva. Nos. 108 and 110 are Bhoja's inscriptions dated A.D. 1019. 
(ed in IA. XLI and Epi. Ind. XI) and No. 111 is another Bhoja-inscription dated A.D. 
1021. 

2. According to Ajada who commented on Bhoja's Sarasvatikanfhäbharene, 
Bhoja wrote 84 works and all these were given names which were Bhoja's own 














tles, Birudas  'Sarasvatikagthabharana' and  'Sphgaraprakaéa' were also 
Bhoja's titles like ' Ràj ampgähka ", ‘ Samarängapasütradhära” etc. 
क्षलनिरवद्यविद्यानिमाणापूरवप्रजापति प्रचण्डभुजदण्डपराकमार्जित- 


ee Cat. of Mas. ix Join 
The Prabhävakacarita of Candraprabhast 
refer to Bhoja's works in the several branches : 
भोजन्याकरणं ह्येतत्‌ झाच्दञाल् प्रवर्तेते ॥ 
असौ हि मालवाधीसो विद्र्क्रदिरोमणिः । 
этпей दैवज्ञ तर्केशाक्ाणि निर्ममे ॥ 
चिकित्सा राजसिद्धान्त तरुवास्तूदयानि च । 
अङ्कझाकुनकाघ्यात्म स्वप्रसामुद्रिकाण्यपि ॥ 
трату ТЕТТЕ | 


वित्रत्ति चाय मेघमाळ्या ( १ ) ॥ 


समाजः श्रीभोजराजः MER еіс" р. 37, 
s at Paltan, Vol. L, Palm-leaves, GOS. LXXVI 
| hasiiri, N.S. Edn., L, p. 300, verses 75-78, 





hand 
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learned men among kings there were; and that when we see modern writers 
like Dr. A. B. KEITH producing ° very fat’ books on almost all subjects in 
Sanskrit, besides works on Dominion Law, we can certainly believe that the 
ancient Hindu system of Education and the old Hindu devotion to Learning 
did produce giants who wrote a very large number of works, in different 
branches of Learning. 


This general question apart, we shall come to the authorship of the Sry. 
Pra. of Bhoja. All the writers who have known the Sr. Pra. have quoted 
it as a work of king Bhoja ; and Bhoja as an Alamkdrika is a very prominent 
name. The work Sr. Pra., albeit its size, undoubtedly exhibits a unity of 
authorship, the same kind of mind, with all its merits and being seen 
all through. And when one is not prepared to discredit the belief and is not 
able to disprove the possibility of Bhoja's vast learning, one can accept that 
Bhoja himself wrote this Sr. Pra. 

But modern research scholars have, as said above, not believed that king 
Bhoja himself wrote all these works. As for instance, T. AUFRECHT says 
in his Cat. Cat. before giving the list of works attributed to Bhoja, 
that it is superfluous to add that not one of these works was written by Bhoja, 
that they were written by poets of his court and of his time. In his Fore- 
word to Sri YADUGIRI SVAMIN'S edition of chapters xxii-xxiv of the Sr. Pra. 
Mr. A. RANGASVAMI SARASVATI says less strongly : " The minute analysis 
of the subject-matter and the selections of hundreds of quotations to illustrate 
fine shades of emotion as is done in the Sr. Pra. should have been the work 
of quite a large number of scholars, all working under the direction of a 
president who in the present case happens to be none else than the cultured 
sovereign." (p. vii) ' Minute analysis ' and ' selections of quotations’ by them 
selves do not necessarily presuppose the joint working of a number of authors. 


The anthology named Saduktikarnamrta compiled by Sridharadäsa 
gives the opening Mafgala Sloka of the Sr. Pra. on Ardhanärivara— 


लन्नमंखलमलबच्घरडोपगर मप्रामच म्बन मवी क्षितवकत्रकान्ति । 
कान्ताविमिश्रवपुष: कृतविप्रलंभसंभोगसख्यमिव पातु वपु: पुरारेः ॥ 


p. 37. Bib. Ind. Edn., p. 22, Punj. Ori. Ser. Edn. 
as a verse of a poet named Cittapa! who is cited also as Chittapa, Ksittapa, 
Chitrima and Chinnama. Some of the forty? verses ascribed to this poet 
in the Seduktikerndmyta are quoted in the 5. K. A. and the Sr. Pra. Of the 
many royal panegyrics among these verses, a few are on King Bhoja. The 


а l. This verse is not found in other anthologies including the Suktimuktdvali of 
2. See the Särigadhara paddhati and AurRECHT's Catalogus Catalogorum (1. 
p. 1836). The Ganaraimamahodadhi, edn. EGGELING, pp. 80. 140. and also F. W. 
THOMAS, Introduction to the Kavindravacanasamuccaya, pp, 37-40. 
3. Punjab Oriental Series edn. pp. 5, 14, 15, 22, 89, 186-7, 187, 189, 190, 
191, 191, 192, 194, 194, 194, 196, 199, 200, 203, 206, 207, 212, 213, 215, 218, 219, 
221, 221, 242, 246, 259, 274, 277, 285, 293, 294, 294, and 327. 
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Subhäsitävali of Vallabhadeva has a verse mentioning Cittapa as a poet 
attached to Bhoja (p. 30, sl. 186. Peterson’s edn. sia: etc. ) 
The Prabhävakacarita of Candraprabhasüri (N. 5. edn. Pt. I, pp. 242ff) 
refers to Cittapa as a poet in Bhoja's court and as the pupil of Kardama 
rája. All these taken together might induce one to accept the conclusion that 
Bhoja's court-poet Cittapa wrote the Sr. Pra. 

The large number of Cittapa-verses and the proximity by time though 
not by place predispose one to attach weight to the authority of the 
Saduktikarnämrte but it must be remembered that an anthology as such 
must not form the determining evidence, The verse in the Subhasitavali 
| ng at the same time Bhilhana with Cittapa as poets who sang of 
Bhoja seems to assume questionable chronology if it means that both of 
them were in Bhoja's court. The verse would not contradict the possibility 
of the two poets being later in time to Bhoja of whom they sang. And the 
Prabhävakacarita is after all only a book of tales. Even if the Sadukti- 
karnamyta is correct in its ascription of the verse ' Acchinnamekhalam etc. 
to Cittapa, it is not improbable that Bhoja used one of his court-poet's ver- 
ses which was apt as the Mangala Sloka when he wrote the Sy. Pra. 

Whether king Bhoja wrote the Sr. Pra. or Cittapa or some other poet 
wrote it for the king, the work is of absorbing interest for its main theory of the 
new Rasa of Aharnkára-Abhimána-Srhgára, for the numberless noteworthy 
points of originality in its treatment of the other topics of Poetics, for the 
wealth of illustrative literature, (much of it otherwise little known), that is 
quoted and for the characteristic, if not masterly, mind that is revealed 
through its whole length. I should now proceed to give an adequate account 
of these. 











CHAPTER IV 





SCHEME, SCOPE & CONTENTS OF THE SR. PRA. 


आस्तां वस्तुषु वैदरध्यं काव्ये कामपि वक्रताम्‌ । 
प्रधानसंविधानाइकनास्रापि कुस्ते कविः ॥ 


says Kuntaka in his Vakrokti Jivita, Writers must name their works in such 
a manner that the names themselves give the theme and the main idea of 
their works. Works must be significantly named as Abhijüaüma Sükuntala, 
Mudra Räkzasa and so on and not as Rämäbhyudaya, Römacarita and so 
on. The name Sr. Pre. is not like the name of Bhoja's other, earlier and 
very much smaller work, the Sarasvatikantübharana. — Sy. Pra. is a signi- 
ficant name. The work purports to explain or treat of $rhgára Rasa. Thus 
the main part of Bhojas huge work, which Bhoja himself thinks as im- 
portant enough to serve as the basis of the name of the work itself, is the 
exposition of his new-found theory of the one Rasa of Aharhkgira, Abhimäna 
or Srhgara. Besides this Spigara of Ahamkära explained in chapter xi, the 
‘lower’ Spigdra Rasa of Rati between man and woman is also elaborately 
treated in S xil, xv-xvii, xx, xxii-xxxvi. Thus the chief subjects of 
the whole work are the two, major and minor, Spigaras: and hence is the 
work called Sr. Pra. 


In chapter xi, Bhoja gives the last variety of composition as Sähitya 
Prakdga and says that his own Sy. Pra. is an example of that type. We can 
take this Sdhitya Prakasa as another name for the Sr. Pra. : for it is in this 
word ‘Sahitya’ that the scheme underlying the Sr Pra. is found. In chapter i, 
Bhoja states that Rasa is the greatest element by virtue of which men are 
called Rasikas, that this Rasa is conveyed to responsive hearts through Drama 
and Poetry, ie, Kavya, that Poetry or Kavya is Sabda and Artha, Word 
and Sense united. zerî सहितौ कान्यम्‌, Bhoja starts with this foundational 
Sabda, Artha and Sähitya, give us the idea of how the huge Sr. Pra. moves 
on. The work treats of Sabda, Artha and Sahitya. In chapters ivi, which 
are purely on Grammar, Sabda, Artha and their varieties are treated of. 
From chapter VII, begins the treatment of Sahitya or the Relation between 
Sabda and Artha. This Sahitya itself can be divided into two parts, the 
grammatical and the poetical relations; and the grammatical part itself is 
split by Bhoja into two sets of four, Kevala-cabda-sambandha-éaktis and 
Sapeksa-Sabda-sambandha-Saktis, The grammatical relations are eight in 


Abhidhä, Vivaksä, Tätparya, and Pravibhäga ; 
Vyapeksä, Sämarthya, Anvaya, and Ekärthibhäva. 
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To these Bhoja devotes two chapters, vii and vil. The rest of the 
whole work is devoted to the remaining fourfold poetical relations—Dosahana, 
Gunopädäna, Alarnkára-yoga and Rasa-aviyoga. These four are, In a way 
finished with chapter xi, chapter ix dealing with Dosas and Gunas, chapter x 
with three kinds of Alamkáras and chapter xi with Rasa. Chapter xii is on the 
‘build’ of the Drama which also goes with part of the contents of chapter 
xi. The rest of the work, chapters xiii-xxxvi, deal exclusively with Rasas, 
the fourth and the greatest ‘ Sahitya’ of Sabda Artha in Kavya. Thus 
underlying the edifice of this sky-scraper of Sr. Pra. is the foundation and 
scheme of Sáhitya, expressed in the three words— sai ad काव्यम्‌. 
Thus, just as the name Sr. Pra. gives one, from the outside, an idea of the 
main subject of the work, the words madi aka sem and the 
concept of Séhitya give him on the first entrance into the work, an idea of 
how the work proceeds with the subject. 

The Sr. Pra. is at once a treatise on Poetics and Dramaturgy Bhämaha, 
Dandin and Vàmana mention Drama, but they refer us to other works 
on that branch of literature and restrict themselves to Poetics. Rájasekhara's 
Kavyamimanisd, a3 planned out at the beginning of the first chapter, seems to 
have dealt with both Poetics and Dramaturgy. Bhatta Tota's Kavyakautuka, 
as citations from it in the Abhinavabharati of his pupil Abhinava show, dealt 
with both. And so also perhaps the Hrdayadarpana of Bhatta Näyaka. 
But these works are lost. The general tendency of the times was to write 
special treatises propounding special theories and not comprehensive works 
dealing with all branches. As a contrast to works exclusively on Poetics, 
there were works like the Dasarüpaka exclusively on Dramaturgy. Bhoja 
seems to be the first writer whose work is available to us now, who embraced 
both branches and wrote in the same work on both. In later times, writers 
like Vigvanätha and Vidyänätha followed Bhoja by writing on both, while 
there were others who followed the model set by Mammata's Kévyapra- 
küía and excluded Dramaturgy. There were also works modelled after the 
Dasorüpaka, as for instance, the Rasürnavasudhükara of Sihga Bhüpala, 
dealing with Rasa and the ten kinds of dramas. Besides being an encyclo- 
padic compilation, the Sr. Pra. is also a Prasthäna Grantha, a work which 
appeared for establishing a theory of poetry and poetic appeal and in this 
respect it resembles in a measure the Dhvanydloka and the Vakroklijivita 
and others ; for Bhoja has tried to propound a new Rasa theory in this trea- 
tise of his. 

It also seems that Bhoja attempted to imitate Bharata whose Nälya 
Sastra speaks of Poetics also though its main subject is Dramaturgy. For, 
Bharata wrote in 36 chapters and so also Bhoja; Bharata dealt with Sans- 
krit language and its grammar to some extent and Bhoja dealt with both 
more elaborately. It is however strange how Bhoja omitted treatment of pro- 
sody which is very closely related to Poetics. Bhoja could have, with greater 
propriety than digressing into the Sdstras of Pada and Vakya, compre- 
hended within his work the subject of metres. Similarly he could have devo- 
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ted a chapter to Kavisamaya which subject latterly attained greater impor- 
tance and appropriated to itself a definite place and a few chapters in many 
Alamküra works. Kavisamaya and Kavisikea formed part of the pre- 
Bhoja work of Rajagekhara, the Advyamimémnsa. This must also be men- 
tioned regarding the subjects found dealt with in the $r. Pra., that other to- 
pics of Natya found in Bharata’s work could have come into the Sy. Pra. 
with greater relevancy than grammatical discussions, Vakya dharmas, Pra- 
mana carcas etc. 


Some of the grammatical topics can be never left out of Poetics. In 
the post-Dhvani period, works which followed the Dhvani-mürga began al- 
ways with the treatment of the three Sabdavrttis of Mukhyd, Gauni, and 
Үуайјапа. Bhamaha, Dandin and Vamana make slight mention of Sabda, 
Artha and Bhäsäs in the opening part of their works ; and in Bämaha and 
Vämana, we have the last chapter devoted to a discussion of grammatical 
usages in poetic composition. Topics of Logic were also not excluded and 
Bhámaha dealt with them in one chapter, Pratijfi, Hetu and Drstinta, 
in relation to Dosas. But none entered into discussions on these subjects and 
others of Pada, Vakya and Pramana more fully than Bhoja. A perusal of 
the notice of the detailed contents of the 36 chapters of the Sr. Pra. which 
follows, will show everything that is comprehended in this mammoth work of 
Bhoja. The following analysis with the list of the chapter-names will give à 
bird’s eye-view of the same. 

Chapters I-IV. Sabda and Artha. 





Chapter 1. sez zem: ] 
Chapter 2. प्रातिपदिकादि प्रकाशः T: 
Chapter 3. semnfzsEz ,, J 
Chapter 4. rd 97 sm 

Chapter 5. उपाध्यर्थ चतुष्टय , अर्थ 
Chapter 6. विभक्तयथादि चतुष्ट्य ,, || 


Chapters VII-XI Sahitya; VII and VIII Grammatical part; IX-XI 
Poetical part of Sähitya. 
Chapter 7. केवल्डाब्दसंबन्ध ! अभिधा, विवक्षा, 
| | sim ҤЕ: | तात्पर्य, Чит, 
Chapter 8. सापेक्षवाब्दगक्ति ! व्यपेक्षा, सामर्थ्य, 
प्रकार: ) TAF: TARAS 
Chapter 9. दोषहानगुणोपादान 
प्रकाशः दोषा गुणाश्च 
Chapter 10. अलङ्कारयोग प्रकारः--अलड्कारा 


Chapter 11. रसावियोग प्रकाश:---रसः, दृद्यश्नव्यप्रबन्धनेदा प्रबन्धे दोषहान-गुणालइका- 
bs रयोग-रसावियोगादय 
Chapter 12. Mainly on Drama and its features. 


пее oe cR 
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Chapter 13. fra: रतिप्रपञ्चः 
Chapter 14. हृषांदिप्रकाशः हषो दि-अष्टचत्वारिंशदभावाः 


With this, a brief treatment of Rasas is finished. Now begins 
borate treatment of Rasa. 

Chapters XV-XVII. Vibhivas and Anubhiivas of Rati. 

Chapter 16. उद्दीपन „ „, 

Chapter 17. अनुभाव प्रकाराः 

Next section in four chapters dealing with the four Smhgaras of the four 
Purusärthas. 

Chapter 18. धर्मशशङ्गार ЧЕГ: 

Chapter 19. अर्थ 





Fr FF 
Chapter 20. т, „ 
Chapter 21 मोक्ष > and 


नायकनायिकाबिभाग and «Te ना» गुणाः 
Then begins the last and the greatest elaboration of the ' lower érhgüra 
Rasa developing from Ratisthäyin, in its two phases of Vipralambha and 
Chapters XXII—XXIII general; XXIV—XXXII Vipralambha and its 
four varieties ; XXXIII—XXXVI Sambhoga and its varieties. 
Chapter 22 अनुरागस्थापन प्रकाशः 





Chapter 25. 

Chapter 26. 5 г 

Chapter 27. e К 
अभियोगविधि प्रकाश: 


Chapter 28. दूतविशेष दूतकर्मोपवर्णन प्रकाश: 
Chapter 29. दूतसंप्रेषणादि (१) प्रकाश: 
Chapter 30. मांन प्रकादाः 
Chapter 31. प्रवासोपवर्णन ,, 

Chapter 32. qiia „ 

Chapter 33. सम्भोगगब्दार्थ ,, 






CHAPTER V 


DETAILED NOTICE OF THE CONTENTS OF ALL 
THE 36 CHAPTERS OF THE SR. PRA. 


न तज ज्ञानं न तच्छिल्पं नसा विद्या न सा कछा । 
जायते यत्न काव्याजमहो भारो महान ЖЯ: ॥ 


CHAPTER 1 
Two Mangala Slokas. 
Ten introductory verses which briefly state Bhoja's new theory of the one 
and only Rasa named Aharhkära-Abhimäna-$rhgära. A brief note explaining 


in prose the same Rasa theory. Drama or poetry present and depict this 
Rasa to the Sahrdaya. Pp. 1-4. 


Kavya greater than Natya; poet and dramatist greater than the actor 
Definition of Kavya; Bhámaha's definition accepted; © эрит] algal कान्यम्‌ 
poetry is the Sahitya of Sabda and Artha. Sabda and its 12 varieties 
and its 12 varieties. Sahitya, the relation or Sambandha between the two, Sabda 
and Artha ; this is of two kinds, grammatical or syntactic relations in two 
sets called Kevala-éabda-sambandhagaktis and Sépeksa-éabda-sambandha 


Saktis ; poetic relation of four kinds, Dosahána Gunädäna, Alarnkärayoga 
and Rasa-aviyoga. 








Kavya 
————— “А =. س سس‎ — " " — = - 
1. 2. | 3. 
Sabda | Artha | Their Sahitya. 
12 Kinds 12 Kinds | 12 Kinds 
Prakrti Kriyà Abhidhä 
Pratyaya | Каа Vivaksà 
Upaskära | Karaka Tatparya 
Upapada Pravibhäga 
Prätipadika | Vyapeksä 
Vibhakti | Sämarthya 
Upasarjana | Anvaya 
Samäsa | Ekärthibhäva 
Pada | Dosahäna 
Väkya | Gunopädäna 
Prakarana | Alarhkära yoga 
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Prakrtis (Pp. 4-58. Vol. I) 








1. Dhäturüpas | 2. Pratyayarüpas 3. Prätipadikarüpas 
6 Kinds | 6 Kinds 6 Kinds 
Paripathitas | Sup-pratyayäntas | Nàma (Pp. 9-10) 
Aparipathitas | Tin-pratyayatas Avyaya (Pp. 11-31) 
Paripathita- |» Krt-pratyayantas | Anukarana (Pp. 32- 
Pratyaya dhätus Taddhita-pratyayüntas | Krt (Pp. 34-35) 
Nama dhatus | Dhatu- Taddhita (P. 35). 
pratyayäntas 
Pratyayanäma Stripratyayá we Samüsa (Pp. 35-58) 
dhätus 
(Pp. 4-7) (Pp. 7-9 (Pp. 9-58) 






In this section there is a large amount а а Не grammatical discussion in the 
sub-section of Samäsa (Pp. 35-58) ; Samäsa is defined and its varieties are ex- 
plained 
Pratyayas (Pp. 58-61) 


1. Dhätupratyaya ı 2. Pratyayapratyaya | 3. Prátipadika 
6 Kinds 6 Kinds | pratyaya 
| e 


Upaskaüras (Pp. 61-64) 





ААА ——————t 
1. Prakrtyupasära | 2 Pratyayopaskära 3. Ubhayopaskira 
6 Kinds | 6 Kinds 6 Kinds 





Upapada (Pp. 64-66) 
3 Kinds 
The names of the first and the second are lost; the third variety is 
Tin-upapada. Each of these three again has six sub-varieties. 
With this Upapada ends chapter I. 
TER STEERS Se: | 
क्रमादपपदस्यापि स्वरूपमुपवर्णितम्‌ ॥ 
अन्ययानि निपाताश्च गतयश्च निरूपिताः । 
कर्मेप्रवचनीयाक्च सोपसगाः प्रक I 
न केवलेह प्रकृति: प्रयुज्यते न केवला: सुपतिबजण 
भवत्युपस्कार इहाप्ृथग्‌ द्वयोः द्यार्यमेवोपपद प्रयुज्यते ॥ 
इति महाराजाधिराजश्रीभोजदेवविरचिते गज्नारप्रकाशे प्रक़्त्यादिग्रकादो नाम प्रथमः 
प्रकाझाः समाप्तः ॥ 
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CHAPTER II. Pp. 66-159 

Pratipadike : Three kinds: Vibhaktävayava, Avibhaktävayava and 
Anukarana treated respectively between pages 66-132, 132-133 and 133-34. 

Upsarjana : Its treatment ends on p. 112. 

Samása : p. 113. 

Vibhakti : p. 134. 

This chapter does not seem to deal with the subjects in the order of their 


enumeration given at the beginning of the work. The following is the 
colophon : 


प्रकृतिप्रत्ययो त्रेथा त्रिथोपस्कारभक्तयः । 
त्रिथिवोपपदप्रातिपदिकाभ्यां विभक्तय: ॥ 
त्रिथोपसजनं рат агата इति कीर्तितः । 
प्रातिपदिकराच्दो ऽयं अथान्वाख्याय उच्यते ॥ 
पदमिह त्रिविध प्रतिपाद्यते 
त्रिविधमेव हि FAA FMT | 
व्यवहृतिः खळ शब्दनिबन्धना 
यदनयोरुमयोः प्रतितिष्ठति ॥ 


इतिश्री + + + ode ग्रतिपदिकादिधरकाशो नाम द्वितीयः प्रकाश: ॥ 


CHAPTER III. Pp. 160-258. 


Pada: 3 kinds, Kriya, Karaka and Unask 
six kinds. Pp. 160-191. 


"4६५० : एकार्थपर पदसमूहो वाक्यम्‌। Pp. 191-221. Three kinds, Sarhskrta, 


Sarhskrta is of three kinds : Srauta, Arsa, Laukika. Srauta is Mantra 
and Brahmana ; Ärga is Smrti and Purápa ; Laukika is Kävya and Sästra. 

Präkrta is of three kinds : Sahaja, Laksita and lista. Sahaja is Samskrta- 
sama and Desya ; Laksita is Maharastra and Gaurasena ; Slista is PaiSica and 

Apabhrarháa is of three kinds : Uttama, Madhyama and Kanistha. Uttama 


is Avantya, Latiya etc.; Madhyama is Abhira, Gaurjara, etc. Kanistha is 
Kasmira, Paurastya, etc. 


This kind of classification of Prakrta and Apabhrarhéa is not available 
in Varanuıci's Präkrtaprekäse. Tt seems to be Bhoja's own. dhara's 





; each of these three is of 
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Then, each of these Väkyas is said to be of 11 kinds through Akhyata 

तदेतत समस्तमपि TEE, आख्यातोपाथेः एकादशप्रकार ते, तद्यथा-एकाख्यातम्‌ 

अनेकाख्यातम , आत्रत्तल्यातम., अनुवृत्तास्यातम्‌, विपरिगताख्यातम्‌ एकार्थाख्यातम्‌ , समुजिता 
कऋदभिहिताख्यातम , अपेक्षिताल्यातम,, एकान्तराख्यातम,, निरन्तराख्यातमिति । 


ТЕ Ti 





Illustrations for each of these. Pp. 194-5. While illustrating, Bhoja gives 12 
kinds; Apeksitakhyáta is given as Adhyährtäkhyäta and next to it, a new 
variety, Anapeksitäkhyäta is given. See separate section on Bhoja and Räja- 
&khara. ‘These varieties refer to the number and nature of the verb occurring 
in a sentence. 

A discussion follows on the possibility of such a classification of Vakya 
into Vakyas with more than one verb. Kätyäyana’s view is cited that there 
is no Sambandha between Akhyatas (p. 210) and then the Sütrakara's 
(Panini’s) view is cited that Väkya with more than one verb is possible. 

“ तदेवं कात्यायनमते नास्त्येव आख्यातयोः सम्बन्धः । सूत्रकारस्य तु मतेऽम्त्येव आख्यात 
योरनेकवाक्यत्वेन अभिसम्बन्ध इति । P 210. 
The Mahäbhäsye and the Vakyapediya are also quoted in this section. On 
p. 220 Bhoja begins to explain that in the cases nf sentences with more than 
one verb, there is no room for the objection of Vakyabheda. The 'Bhäsya- 
kära is said to agree with the Sütrakära. 


The above classification is said to be based on Artha. Another classifi- 
cation of Vakyas based on Sabda follows: 3 kinds called Ekavakya, Aneka 
vákya and Ekanekavakya. Ekayäkya is Sánubhandha an Niranubandha. 
Anekavakya is Adyupasarhıhrta and Antopasamhrta ; Ekänekaväkya is Sarva- 
nämayojita and Vibhaktiyojita. These extend up to p. 221, 


Prakarana : Pp. 222-228 3 kinds, —Prastuta Kalpita and Akasmika 
Each is twofold. Prastuta is divided into Anga and Vamaka. Anga is part 
of the story, as for example, the advent of the Brahmacarin into Parvati's 
Агата апа his talk with Parvati. “ Prakaramarthasya kathäfariratvam.” Var- 
naka is a descriptive section, as for example, the description of Parvati in 
Canto I of the Kumarasambhava. 1t is so called because, though an essential 
part of the story, it is purely descriptive of a person, of a single situation or 
of a scene. Kalpita is either Sibhäsa or Niräbhäsa. Säbhäsa is the imaginative 
items which are introduced by the poets but which have their counterparts in 
history or Purana. E.g. Magha’s imaginative description of the same evil spirit 
being born again and again as Hiranyakasipu, Ravana and SiSupela in Canto 
I of his Sifupalevadhe. Nirübhasa is purely imaginative details. E.g. des- 
cription in the Kiratürjuniya of the fight between Siva and Arjuna. Akasmıka 
is also of two kinds, Sabija and Nirbija. Sabija is an accidental anecdote 
coming by the way but which influences the future course of the story. E.g 
Aja meeting the Gandharva cursed to be an elephant and getting from him 
the Astra Prasvüpana, which later helps him to defeat the royal suitors who 
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attack him. “Agratall Phalopalambha.” Nirbija is an incident on the way 
which has nothing to contribute to the story. “ Agratah Phala anupalambha.” 
E.g. killing of Virádha in Ràghu. XII 

This classification goes up to p. 225. 

It is then pointed out that one Prakarana may have many Pra- 
karanas within it. As for example, the Indumati svayarivara in Raghu. VI 
is a Prakarana and within it, the many separate descriptions of the- several 
kings assembled there are minor Prakaranas. Similarly a Prabandha like the 
Uttararámacarita contains within it Prabandhas like the Garbhandtake in 
the last act. This topic ends on p. 228. 

Prabandha : It is of three kinds: Padya, Gadya and Misra. Padya 
or verse is of three kinds: Aksaracchandas (vedic verses), Mäträcchandas, 
and Ganacchandas. All these three again are of three kinds each: Sama, 
Ardhasama and Visama. Gadya is Vrttagandhi or Cürga or Utkalikd priya. 
Misra is Padyapradhana, Gadyapradhana or Tulyariipa. These classifications 
end on p. 232 

Then follows a long discussion on the definition of Sabda whose treat- 
ment in 12 varieties Bhoja now finishes with this chapter कः qno mm! 
He has defined it as Prakrti, etc. in an enumerative manner. There is the 
other structural definition that Pada is a collection of letters. वर्णसमूह 
x: d Bhoja discusses the issue. Upavarsa is quoted on Sabda and 


the subject later touches on the doctrine of Sphota. This section closes on 
p. 297 with the chapter itself ending here 


Thus, with the third chapter ends the treatment of Sabda in the triad, 
Sabda, Artha and Sahitya 


The colophon of the third chapter is as follows : 
Бы कमाद द्वादशभेदभिन्न 
गच्द्प्रपश्नोधयमनादितिद्ध: । 


अथार्थमूत्योस्य विवर्तमाद्यं 
तावत्परकारं प्रतिपादयामः ॥ 


इतिश्री + + श प्र’ प्रकृत्यादिप्रकादो नाम तृतीयः प्रकाज्ञः ॥ 









CHAPTER IV. Pp. 238-308 


With this chapter begins the treatment of Artha and its twelve varieties. 
The first is Kriyé. Kriya is defined as Dhätvartha. Dhátus are classified 
into three kinds Astyarthas, Bhavatyarthas and Karotyarthas. Pp. 238-9 


Then a long sion on Kriya and Karaka follows in which the 
Väkyapadiya is profusely The discussion extends from p. 239 to 


p. 268 
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Kala : pp. 268-278. Karaka: pp. 278-305. Puruga three kinds, — 
Prathama, Madhyama and Uttama, p. 305-8 The chapter ends here. 


तेऽमी किया च काळश्च कारकं पुरुषस्तथा । 
उक्ता परा(दा)थोश्वत्वारः स्वैसस्वैभेदैस्समन्विताः ॥ 
द्रव्यात्मा चापि कालो यः प्रसञ्जात्‌ सोऽपि कीर्तितः । 
स हि प्रायः प्रबन्धेषु तत्र तत्रोपयुज्यते । 
प्रधाने सीपाधिद्वयमपि तदेतन्निविशते । 
प्रधानं तं प्राहुः यममिदघते घञूप्रतयः 
सहोपस्कारायैर्नविदाति स तु प्रातिपादके ॥ 


| नाम चतुर्थः प्रकाशः समाप्तः ॥ 





CHAPTER V. Pp. 311-366 


This chapter deals with Upeédht, Pradhäna, Upaskärärtha and Prätipadi 
kürtha, The chapter closes with a discussion on Nipätas. The Väkyapadıya 


is profusely quoted 


उपाधिरेव त्रिविधः प्रघानमपि च त्रिघा । 
त्रिधोपस्कारवान प्रातिपदिकार्यक्च वार्णितः ॥ 














इति महा + + De Яо ‹ T= ' नाम पश्च मः प्रकावाः ॥ 


CHAPTER VI. Pp. 366-427 


Vibhaktyartha : Pp. 366-382. 3 kinds, Sarikhya, Karaka, and Sega. A 
discussion follows. 

Vrityartha : Рр. 382-392, 3 kinds, Apadártha, Ekapadártha and Ane- 
kapadärtha. Then follows a discussion on the definition of Vitti. Pp. 384-392. 


Padartha: Pp. 392-407. Jati, Vyakti and Akyti. A long discussion on 
these three in which the views of Vyadi and Vindhyavasin are quoted Most 
of the matter here is reproduced from the Nydyamanjart of Jayantabhatta. 

Vakyartha: Pp. 407-427. Bhavana, Vidhi and Pratibha. Vidhi in- 
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On p. 424 begins a discussion on Vivarta of the Sabda Brahman; Artha 
is explained as Adhyäsa on, Vivarta of, or Viparinama of Sabda ; the suggest- 
ed idea or Pratiyamänärtha also is considered as Viparinäma among Arthas. 
Pp. 425-427. 

With this, the sixth chapter, closes the treatment of Artha. The next 
chapter begins Sähitya, 

भावनादिप्रभेदेन वाक्यार्थश्च प्रकीर्तितः ॥ 
कियायाश्च पदार्थत्वादू वाक्यार्थत्वमुपाक्ृतम्‌ । 
कृतं च भावनायास्तदपदार्थत्वहेतुकम्‌ ॥ 
वाच्या विसोष्याः प्रत्यास्याः शन्दस्योक्ताः क्रियादयः । 
अध्यासविपरीणामविवतांशास्य तान्प्रति ॥ 

विभक्तिषृत्त्यर्थवतोरुपस्किया प्रधानयोर्धाम पदार्थं इष्यते । 

पदं पदार्थस्य तु वाक्यगोचरः भवेद्यतोऽर्थः तदतो निहूप्यते ॥ 

इति महा + + ° प्रः विभक्यर्थादिचतुष्टयप्रकादो नाम पष्ठः प्रकारः ॥ 


CHAPTER VII 
Vol. I, pp. 428-437 Vol. II, pp. 1-75. 
This chapter begins the treatment of the twelve-fold sahitya 
चराभिधाविवक्षातातपर्यप्रविभागव्यपेक्षासामध्यान्वयैकार्थींभाव-दोषहानगुणोपादानाळ कारयोगरसा 


वियोरूपाः रन्दार्थयोः द्वादश सम्बन्धाः साहित्यमित्युच्यते ॥ 
1. Abhidha : 3 kinds, Mukhya, Gaupi and Laksanä. 


1 अभिधा 
p. 428. 


मुख्या गौणी लक्षणा (४०. II, pp. 9-18) 
| ЕЕЕ ا‎ ee 
| 


po 
तथाभूता्था तदूभावापत्तिः  गुणनिमित्ता 810 उपचारनिमित्ता id लक्षितलक्षणा 





जातिविषया अध्यासात्मिका Pp. 434-437 सामाप्यलक्षण रूढलक्षणा 
व्यक्ति ,, कल्पना ,, Vol. 1 рр. 29 ی‎ жй 
आकृति , वितर्कं , . andpp.12  LVoLIL > au. 
गुण „ विपरिणाम Vol. II. me. fer. 
विपर्यय | 23 विरुद्ध a 
किया , Жу J परिणाम ,, तदन्य ,, 
м МЕ Fr AR 23 प्रकीर्ण 5 


Pp. 429-433 Pp. 9-11. Pp. 12-18. 
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Vol. I. of the Madras Ms. of the Sr. Pra. closes here with p. 437 in the 
middle of Gunanimittä Gauni. 
2. Vivaksä: Рр. 18-21. aremewu— 
({) rer an विवक्षा नास्ति । 
(ii) sig rar a ee हि साधूनां वागर्थमनु- 
ada 1 ऋषीणां पुनराद्यानां वाचमथोऽनुधावति ॥' 
(ii)  पौरुषेयम--उभयप्रधानम्‌-- विवक्षातः कारकाणि भवन्ति ।' 
Pp. 21-22. 3 verses of general literary criticism bearing on ' Vivaksa. 
असम्बन्ये सम्वन्धविवक्षा, अचेतनेषु चैतन्यविवक्षा, प्रधाने गुणविवक्षा, गुणे प्रधानविवक्षा, 
समुदायेऽवयवविवक्षा, अवयवे समुदायविवक्षा, अभेदे भेद वि०, मेदे अमेद बि०, सदसतोविं न, 
सदसतोरवि०, स्तुत्या निन्दाबि०, निन्दाया स्तुतिविश, विधिना निषेध +वि० । 
मियमनेकधा विवक्षा विप्रथते । तदेष लीकिकवाद:--- 
*“अस्मिन्नपारे संसारे कविरेकः प्रजा्पातः । 
qra daa fri a qaña u” 
अपि च— 
दीसइ अठिअंपि जइ डिअंव पढिभाई । 


जह संठिअं अ दीसइ सुकईण इमाओ qa Il (Vakpati, the Gaudavaho, 66) 





7 ТЕ 





करचित्स्वल्येऽप्यथं ن د‎ 
यथावाच्यं शब्दाः कचिदपि तुलायामिव 'ृता- 
ल्िमिः कल्पैरेवं कविव्रपभसन्दर्भनियमः ॥ 
विवक्षा 
(Pp. 22-31) 
काक्कादि SFT प्रकरणादि व्यज्ञया अभिनयादि чп 
प्रकरणं, अर्थः, अभिनयः, अपदेदाः, निर्देशः, 
स्वरः लिङ्गं, औचित्य, संज्ञा, इङ्गितं, आकारः. 
विच्छेदः EE, कालः 


P. 30 Pp. 30-31 


नियतप्रतिबन्धा अनियतप्रतिबन्धा Be 
साकांक्षा-_आक्षेपगभो, अनन्ताः- अभ्युपगमानु एकगुणा, द्विगुणा, 
Чч, वितक० ) नयकाकुः, अभ्य ्ञोपहाः त्रिगुणा, चतुर्गुणा. 
निराकांक्षा am: etc. 
aq: Рр. 25-26 
gate: उदात्तादयः TRITICI: 
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विछेदः Рр. 26-30 P 
पदविच्छेद वाक्यबिच्छेद्‌ T 
m он a 
परिवर्तकः " cane पादे 
चूर्णकम्‌ » अँनुचारणम्‌ अर्घे 


स्थाने 
Ten प्रकरणादि 24 अभिनयादिः ४४०६ ends on p. 31 
Tātparya: Pp. 31-42. 3 kinds: Abhidhiyamäna Pratiyamāna and 
Dhvanirüpa. 


eret 
5.21 TEN 
अभिधीयमानम्‌ प्रतीयमानम्‌ ध्वनिरूपम 
AS a иш т. 
: Ek 7: | | 
निषेषः ferar fatur अर्थध्वनिः गाव्दध्वानिः 
विधिनिषेधः विधौ विध्यन्तरम्‌ अनुनादघ्वनिः अनुनादध्वनिः 
अविधिनिषेधः निषेधे निषेधान्तरम्‌ः प्रतिशब्दव्वनिः. प्रतिठाब्द्वानिः ' 
विधिनिषेधे विधि: Pp. 36-39 Pp. 404l. 
» ,, निषेधः General remarks on Dhvani 
etc., etc., etc. and Tätparya, 





Having spoken of Tátparya and Dhvani, Bhoja takes a few of his own 
introductory verses in chapter I of his Sr. Pra. on Siva, Gaņeśa and on his 
new Rasa theory and gives us a model exposition of their Tatparya. The 
verse अरिछिन्रमेखलं etc, is especially commented upon at great length to yield 
many meanings, including the indication of the scope of the whole work. This 
goes from p. 42 to p. 54. 

Between pp. 55-65 is a Séstraic discussion on the difference between 
Upamä and Rüpaka and on Guna. 

Pravibhäga : Pp. 66-75. 

प्रविभागः 

पदे वाक्ये FF बा अस्य एतावतः eee अयमर्थः; अस्मिन्नर्थे चायमेतावान्‌ झन्द 

इति शब्दार्थयोः मिथः सम्बन्धितया प्रथकत्वेन अवधारणं प्रविभागः | 
The chapter ends thus 

अभिधा (1) च विवक्षा (2) च तात्पर्यं (3) च विभागवत्‌ । 
चतस्रः केवला ह्येताः झब्दसम्बन्धक्तयः ॥ 
यापेक्षा यश्च सामध्यमन्वयो यश्च तेमिथः । 
ऐकार्थ्यं यञ्च तास्तस्य ससहायस्य शक्तयः ॥ 
उक्ता्तल्नः प्रथमाः कमेण कमादथान्याः प्रकटीकियन्ते । 
अखण्डवाक्यार्थबिवेचक्रानां दाब्दार्यसंवित्परिशुद्धिहेतों: ॥ 
इति श्री महा + + Яо Чо केवलडाइः ا‎ 


AAR: JAA: HAR: l 
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CHAPTER VIII. Pp. 76-114. 

This chapter begins with the treatment of the second set of Sambandhas 
between Sabda and Artha. The four considered in the previous chapter are 
called Kevala-Sabda-saktis The four considered in this chapter are called 
Säpeksa-$abda-$aktis and they are Vyapeksi, Simarthya, Anvaya and Ekar- 


thibhäva. 
ब्यपेक्षा P. 76— 
श्रुति आभिधानिकी ऊह नैयायिकी 
समाख्या ,, विपयेय m वचननेषेधिकी 
TRI- m विपरिणाम a असभव कक 
विकल्प- „ अध्याहार » विरोध ,, 
समुचय- ,, वाक्यदोष s; —— 
प्रसञ्ग- ,, अपोद्धार 
m. ر‎ वाक्यमेद = 
Pp. 76-79. mn परिसंख्या L 
Pp. 79.-82 uu 5 








Pp. 97-98 
On pp. 84-87 there is a discussion on Gupa. Then Anvaya is taken up : three 
kinds of it with sub-classes, Sükta, Vaibhakta and Sakti vibhakti maya. 
Pp. 87-90. 

There is a second discussion beginning on p. 90 quoting largely from the 
Väkyäpadiya. It pertains to Abhihitänvaya-väda and Anvitäbhidhäna-väda 
going up to p. 96. On p. 97 again begins the treatment of other varieties of 
Naisedhiki vyapeksä which ends with p. 98. 

Akünksa : Pp. 99-100. 

Sannidhi : Pp. 101-103 : 2 kinds, Abhidhäna-visaya and Abhidheya-vi 
gaya. 

Yogyatd : Pp. 103-105 : 2 kinds, Mukhyärtha-dväraka and Jaghanyär- 
tha-dvaraka, with sub-classes 

Samarthya : Pp. 105-130. Bheda, Samsarga and Ubhaya. Again the 
discussion on Abhihitänvaya and Anvitäbhidhäna-vädas. Рр. 108-128. 

Ekürthibhüva : P. 130. First is discussed its difference from Vyapeksa. 
Pp. 130-131. On p. 131 begins its treatment in all its varieties. Its varieties 
are three, Väkya-tulyärtha, Väkya-adhikärtha and Väkya-anyärtha, all the 
three comprising the various Samäsas, Taddhita, Akhyata etc. On pp. 131- 
133, the various kinds of Samüsas are given with illustrations. 





On p. 133, under Upameya-samäsa, begins a long discussion on Upa 
mäna and Upameya and the Upameya-samäsa, going upto p. 138. 

Pp. 138-139 Taddhita-ekarthibhava and its three varieties ; Sambandha- 
visaya, Käraka-visaya and Svärtha-visaya. 


सम्बन्धविषय कारकविषय स्वार्थावषयः 
खा | | EY 
प्रधानम्‌ अप्रधानम्‌ प्रधानम्‌ अप्रधानम्‌ मुख्यः उपचरितः 

Pp. 139-142 Akhyáta-ekürthibháva and its three varieties : - 

1 3 a प्रादिभि 
कारकेण सम्बन्धिना प्रादिभिः | 
| 6 kinds 0 प्रादिऽ-वाचकाः, 
योतकाः, सहाभिधायका 


विज्ञेषक्राः, कायोथीः, निरर्थका 


U शण णार 


| Pp. 139-142 

Väkyärtha: P. 142. Bhävanä, Vidhi and Pratibhä ; Muktaka, Yuga- 
laka, Sandänitaka, Kaläpaka, Kulaka etc.; Koéa, Sahghita ; Prakarana called 
Aväntaraväkyärtha ; and Prabandha which is Mahäväkyärtha. These are 
varieties of Vakyártha or Ekárthibháva. 

The Prabandha is one like Subhadrdharena, Janakiharana or Rama- 
yana characterised by five Sandhis, 64 Sandhyafigas and the four Vrttis. 

Beyond this Prabandha-mahä-väkyärtha, there is still another and fur- 
ther Mahä-väkyärtha which is the moral (Vidhinisedha) suggested by the 
Kävya. Following Hari, Bhoja calls this also Sabda-brahman. 

यस्‍्तु॒ तदूपरामायणादिप्रवन्धाथोनामवधारणेन उपहितसंस्कारस्य ` रामवद्‌ वर्तितब्यं, न 
रावणवद” इत्यादिविधिनिषेधप्रतिभाविशेष उपजायते, स समस्तविश्वव्यापी चतुर्वगेंकहेतुः परो 
महावाक्यार्थेः अर्थमूत्य विपरिणतमनादिनिधनमखण्डं शब्दजहोत्युच्यते । 

अखण्डः सैष वाक्यार्थः झाब्दत्रह्मोति गीयते । 

झच्दब्रद्माणि निष्णातः परं ब्रह्माधिगच्छति ॥ 

इदमाद्यं पदस्थानं सिद्धिसोपानपर्वंणाम्‌ । 

इयं सा मोक्षमाणानामजिह्मा राजपद्धतिः ॥ ( वाक्यपदीयम्‌ 1-16 ) 

With this, the eighth chapter, is finished the grammatical eight-fold re- 
lation between Sabda and Artha and with the next chapter Poetics proper 
begins with the treatment of the four-fold poetic Sahitya between Sabda and 
Artha. The chapter ends thus: 

उक्ताश्चतस्रोऽथ पुनश्षतस्तः 
डाऱ्दार्थसम्बन्धमिदाः क्रमेण । 
चतस्र एवाथ वचोविज्ञेषे 
निषेदुषीस्ताः परिकीर्तयामः ॥ 
इति श्री महा + + श० प्र» स्ापेक्षदाब्ददक्तिप्रकाशों नाम अष्टमः प्रकाशः 


SATH: Il 
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CHAPTER IX. Pp. 144-265 


This chapter begins with the treatment of the last part of the Sahitya, 
Dosa-häna, Gunopädäna, Alamkarayoga and Rasa-aviyoga. These alone are 
said to secure the Samyaktva of Vakya. First Doga-hana is taken up and Dosas 
are said to be of three kinds, of Pada, Väkya and Väkyärtha. Bhämaha and 
Dandin on Dosas are quoted. Then follows a grammatical digression as to 
the real nature of Padas and Padarthas in Vakya Bhoja then gives a list 
of Väkya-dharmas, forty-eight in number : 

Pradhäna, $esa, Prayojaka, Aprayojaka, Näntariyaka, Mukhya, Gauna, 
Vyapaka, Laghu, Guru, Arthaväda, Anuväda, Bheda-vivaksá, Abeda-vivaksa, 
Vyavahita-kalpana, Upacára-kalpana, Tadbhäväpatti, Yogytäpatti, Samban- 
dhäbädhana, Vikalpa, Samuccaya, Niyama, Nisedha, Pratinidhi, Oha, Badha, 
Tantra, Prasanga, Ävrtti, Bheda, Sämänyätidesa, VisesatideSa, Adhikara, 
Adhyähära, Viparigäma, Väkyasesa, Avadhi, Apoddhara, Anirjfiata prasna 
Kriyäntara-vyudäsa, Lingädbheda, Lihgädibheda, Sabdantaradibheda, Sak- 
tyadibheda, S$rutyädiviniyoga, Srutyadibalabala, Srutyädikrama апа 





Te 








These forty-eight are defined and illustrated both from Mimärhsä and 
Kavya. The subj extends up to p. 197. On p. 180 there is a discussion 
Pp. 197-8. The discussion on the reality of Padärthas in a Vakya closes 
with a long quotation from the Vakyapadiya and Bhoja justifies the treat- 
ment of Pada-dosas separately. 











Of Pada: 16 | Of Vàkya : 16 Of Vakyartha : 16 


Kasta 
Apustärthaka 


Asamartha Vyäkima 





Atimatra 
Klista Garbhita Virasa 
Güdhärtha Apada Hinopamä 








ИТИ ИКТ 16 Pada : 16 Of Vàkya : 16 ` 0j Váàkyürtha : 16 















Sandigdha | Ünopama 

Aprayojaka | Bhinnalinga 

Desya | Bhinnavacana | 

Zr ers. re Slesädi gupaviparita | Viruddha 

Definition and Definition and Definition and 
Illustration of these on Illustration of these on | Illustration of these on 
pp. 199-202. pp. 203-206 pp. 207-211. 


The S. K. A. is simply repeated here with the difference that while in 
the former work Bhoja leisurely defines each in a verse and explains each illus- 
tration with some Vrtti, he hurries over this section in the Sr. Pra. with brief 
prose renderings of the definitions of the S. K. À. 


The Guna section begins on p. 211. Rufe ч rem उारीरवस्तुनः (1) 
कामनीयकोपपत्ती अयमुपायः यद्गुणोपादानम्‌, अलक्षारयोगश्च | Vamana’s verse on Guna 
and Alarhkära— zw eî etc, is quoted. Of Gupa and Alarhkära, the 
former is of greater importance. zr TTF qim mig: and Vä- 


mana's verse on this point यदि भवति बपुक्युत 4 etc, is On this point, 
the S, K. A is brief but the 5r. Pra. slightly elaborates. 








Gunas 
Bähya : Abhyantara : 
Sebdagunas : 24 Arthagunas : 24 





The same 24 are Gunas of both Sabda and Artha.| All the three sets of 24 

They are : Dosas given above in 

Slega, Prasäda, Samatä, Mädhurya, Saukumärya, shown here to turn 

Arthavyakti, Капі, Udäratä, Udättatva) out to be Gunas in 

Ojas, Aurjitya, Preyas, Susabdatä, Samádhi, certain circumstances. 
sauksmya, Gambhirya, Vistara, Samkgepa,, Рр. 223-241. 


Praudhi. pp. 211.223 Eu | 
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p. 242 begins a 


with other extraneous discussi 


25 


long discussion on Guna-vrtti and Upacära-vrtti 
ons also and it extends to the very end of the 


chapter on p. 264 The following is the end of the chapter 
तदेतद्‌ दोषहानं च गुणोपादानमेव च । 
ज्ञत्वा कुर्वन, कविः काव्यं प्रेत्य चेदव च नन्दति ॥ 
निदोषं गुणवद्यस्य सालंकारं रसान्वितम्‌ । 
सतां बसति चेतस्सु वचः, स दिवि मोदते ॥ 


इत्येष दोषपरिवर्जेनया गुणानामावजेनेन 


इति श्री महाराज + 





प्रकार: Дд 


CHAPTER X 


+ To ge 


Pp. 265-352 


= किलोभयथान्तरज्नः । 
dm बाह्ममथ ते क्रमशो5भिधास्ये ॥ 
दोषहानगुणोपादानप्रकाशो नाम नवमः 


This chapter is devoted to Alamkärayoga, the addition of figures. अथ 





general 
Abhyantara (Artha) 


and the $r. Pra 


Sr. Pra. 


RN а I 
| Abhyantara ( Artha) 24 


Bühya (Sabda) 24 


Racana, Ghafanä 
Mudrä, Chäyä, Yukti 
Ukti, Bhapiti, Pathiti 
Sravyatva, Preksyatva 
Abhineyatva, Adhye- 
snottara, Prahelika 
Güdha, Citra, Slesa 
Yamaka & Anuprasa 
Each has six varie 
At the end, there 
inarks on these Sabda- 





उप गस्य ч ФУКЕ 
remarks on the three kinds of 


Alamkaras 








Samahita, Bháva, V1 


| bhavand, Hetu, Ahetu, 


Sambhava, Virodha 
Dsriinta, Vyatireka 
Anyonya, Parivrtti, 
Milita, Vitarka, Sma 
rana, Bhränti, Upa- 
mäna, Anumäna, Ar- 


thäpatti, Abhäva, Äga- 
ma and Pratyaksa. pp. 


There are some gene- 
ral remarks at the end. | 


Jàti, Süksma, Sara, 
| mya, 


gega । 


Alamkäras —Bähya (Sabda), 
and Bähyäbhyantara (Ubhaya) with the simile of three 
kinds of toilet of women. 

On Alarnkäras also, 
The treatment in 
differences. See Alarhkara section and 


there is no substantial difference between the S.A.A 
the latter is briefer and has some minor 
special section on the S.K.A and the 


Bahydbhyantara 
(Ubhaya) 24 





Upamá, Rüpaka, Sà- 
Saméaya, баша 





ti, Samuccaya, Tulya- 
yogità, Lesa, Apahnuti, 
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The chapter ends with a praise of Samsrsti as the greatest Alamkära. 
Next to it comes Übhayalarıkära, next Arthälamkära and last Sabdälamkära. 


चतुर्विं शतिरित्येताः कमेणोभयसंश्रिताः । 
काव्यालंकृतयः प्रोक्ताः यथावद्पमादयः ॥ 
इदे हि चा(हीवा)दिभिः शब्दैः सारझ्यादिः प्रतीयते a 
अर्थिेच्स्मात्सूरय: प्राहुस्मयालंकृतीरिमाः ॥ 
अलंकिया यास्त्विह गब्दसंश्रया: 
ततोष्थभूषाभ्यधिकं प्रकृष्यते । 
वदन्ति संखष्टिरतोऽपि शोभते ॥ 
इति श्रीमहा + + शः प्रः उभ्यालंकारप्रकादो नाम दामः प्रकाञः समाप्तः ॥ 
CHAPTER XI. Pp. 352-449 


This is the most important chapter of the Sr. Pra. It deals with the 
last and the greatest aspect of Sáhitya, viz, Rasa-aviyoga. Here it is that 
Bhoja expounds his new theory of Rasa 


Synthesis of all Rasas in Prema ; $rügära is the only Rasa ; enumera- 
“ion of the 49 Bhävas which are born of $phgära ; criticism of the ideas on 
Rasa traditionally handed down.  Aharnküra-Abhimüna-Sphgüra is the only 
Rasa. Not Rasa from Bhäva but Bhávas from Rasa. Pp. 352-356. 

Three aspects of Rasa, Prakrsta, Bhävarüpa and Abhäsa. Rasäviyoga 
in Väkya and Prabandha by the three ways of Dosahäna, Gunopädäna and 
Alamkärayoga. Guna and Alarmıkära and Rasa also are only Alamkära and 
hence Nandlarhkara-sarnsysti is the one means of Rasiviyoga. Pp. 356-7. 
Dandin is quoted and followed on the point that Guna and Rasa also are 

Sarmsysti is the only Alarhküra ; its two varieties, Pradhäna-ahgabhäva 
and Samakaksyatä. There is some grammatical discussion here based on 
Dandins own observations on the Utpreksà verse लिंपतीव айып: с. 
рр. 357- 


P. 365 : Gunas are also Alariküras. P. 366 : Rasas also Alarnkaras. The 
new Ahamkara theory of Rasa with three Kotis—Aharnkdra, Rasa and 
Preman characterised respectively as Pürvakoti, Madhyamüvasthà and Utta- 
rakoti ; upto p. 368. 


Pp. 368-9. The explanation of the difference from one another of Rasa- 
Rasas and Gunas. They are Rasas when they attain climax ( Yuktotkersa) 
and Gunas when they are not so (Ayuktolkersa). As Gunas they are called 
Bhävika, Preyas and Aurjitya. Bhoja takes a verse of Dandin as the basis 
for this interpretation, Pp. 369-370. rical sig | he 
Rasavat. Pp. 370-371. Vibhávas, Anubhávas and Vyabhicirins are not 
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Alamkäras ; they are factors producing the Alamkára called Rasa. P. 372. 
Three kinds of Alarnkáras, —Svabhávokti, Vakrokti and Rasokti. Pp. 372- 
376 : illustratioin and explanation of the eight Rasa amkäras according 
to Dandin and his illustrations. 

Pp. 376-381. Criticism of Bharata's doctrine of four subsidiary Rasas 
from four main ones and Bhoja's view that all the 49 Bhävas, even in the 
state of Prakarsa, are alike born of the one Rasa of Aharnkara-Srhgára. Cri- 
ticism of the view that Rasas are only eight. Four new Rasas pointed out : 
Sänta, Preyän, U and Udatta. The possibility of all Bhāvas becomung 
Rasas as held by Rudrata accep ted by Bhoja. Though Rasa is only one, viz., 
Aharıkära, the 49 Bhävas bom of it can be called Rasa in their developed 
state which forms the Madhyamävasthä of the Ahamkara rasa. 

Pp. 381-382. Statement of Bhoja’s theory of one Aharhkara-rasa. 

Pp. 382-385 Explanation with simile and illustration of how Vibhavas, 
Anubhavas and Vyabhicarins develop Rasa. Pp. 385-386. The various stages 
of the developed Rasa, —Nispatti, Upacaya, Rasa-samanya and Rasa-visesa- 
nispatti. Pp 386-388. The various stages of Bhäva, Rasa, Abhasa, Utkan- 
tha, Abhisanga Nirvrtti, Utpáda, Abhivrddhi, Sthairya, Bhava-visesa, Rasa- 

Pp. 388-410. Nanalarkára-sarisrsli, Alamkära-samkara and its varie- 

р. 389. Two kinds of Gunas, Sollekha and Nirullekha 

P. 410. Rasáviyoga in Vakya ends here. “ सोऽयं वाक्यवि [झे | षयो २साचियोग 
उक्तः ॥ 

Then begins Rasiviyoga of Prabandha through the avoidance of flaws and 
the addition of Gunas and Alarhkdras of the Prabandha as a whole. Bhoja 
thus speaks of Dogas, Gunas and Alarnkäras of larger scope pertaining to the 
Prabandha as a whole. 

Pp. 410-411. Prabhandha-dosa-häna. 

P. 412. Different kinds of Prabandha enumerated. 





in Ta 














Prabandha 


Nätaka, pp. 412-415. Akhyäyikä, pp. 427-428. 
Prakarana, pp. 415-417. Nidarsana, p. 428. 
ee ee p. 417. | Pravahlikä, p. 428 
Vyàyoga, p. 417. Manthullikà, p. 428. 
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Preksya : 24 kinds Sravya : 24 kinds. 
Samavakara, pp. 418-419. | Manikulya, p. 428 
Dima, pp. 419-420. Kathä, p. 428. 
Utsrstikánka, p. 420 | Parikatha, p. 428 
Bhana, p. 420 | Khandakatha, p. 428. 
Prahasana, pp. 420-421 Upakathä, 428-429 
Vithi, p. 421 Brhatkathà (Gupadhya's), p. 429. 
Natika, p. 421. | Campü, 429. 
Sattaka, pp. 421-422. | Parvabandha (Mahabharata) 
| p. 429 
These are the twelve kinds of | Kändabandha (Rämäyana) 
Vakyarthabhinaya. p. 429 
Sargabandha, p. 429 


Srigadita, p. 422. dha, p. 429 


Durmallikä p. 423 Sandhibandha p. 429 
Prasthäna, 5 423. Avaskandabandha, p. 429. 
Kavya, p. 423. Kävyasästra, р. 429 


В uda рр. 42-044. Sästrakävya, pp. 429-430 
Bhánika, p. 425. Koka, p. 430 





Gosthi, p. 425 Sahgháta, p. 430 
Hallisaka, p. 425. l — eui › 4%0 

कप ihita, p. 430, 
tanaka, p. 425, Sähityaprakäfa, p. 430 
Ek m uityaprakäsa, p. 4 
гекѕапака, р. 423. (Bhoja's own Sr. Pra.) 
Rásaka, p. 425. | 


Nätyaräsaka, pp. 426-427. 


These are the twelve kinds of 
Padärthäbhinaya. 


These are each defined and illustrated with the mention of many rare 
and lost works. On Dasarüpaka, the first ten types of Drama, Bhoja only 
reproduces Bharata's definitions. 

Pp. 430-451. Enumeration of the Gunas and Alarhkaras pertaining to 
Prabandha as a whole. Pp. 431-446. Explanation and illustration of these 
in three sets as applied to Sabda, Artha and both 


P. 447. In the end is quoted Dandin's definition of Mahäkävya from 
which Bhoja derives these Prabandha-gunas and Prabandha-alarhkaras. Pp. 
447-449. Then a quotation from Bharata's description of drama (N.S, XXI 
Sls. 107, etc, Kasi Edn.) is given to which Bhoja adds a few verses of his 
own, making some general remarks on the nature of dramatic varieties. Thus 
ends this chapter on p. 449 dealing with Rasa-aviyoga, first in Väkya and 
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इति महाराज + + + Do Fe TE 


CHAPTER XII. Pp. 450-553. 


The chapter opens with the description of Nataka with verses taken 
{тот Bharata. The chapter is devoted to the study of the structure and 
technique of drama which consist of : 

I. (1) Five Arambha-vidhis. 

(2) , Arthaprakrtis. 

(3) „ Avasthas. 

(4) „ Sarnsthäs. 

(by „ Samavasthas- 

(6) „ Sandhis. 

(7) » Wettis. 

(8) Four (five?) Pravrttis. 

(9) 24 Pravrtti-hetus ^ d _. First ‘64° 
Il. (1) Ten Lasyangas. 

(2) Thirteen Vithyangas. 

(3) Sixteen Vittyangas. 

(4) Twenty-one Sandhyantaras. 


(5) Four Patakasthanas. ^ .. Second * 64". 
III. Sixty-four Sandhyangas. oe .. Third ‘64’. 


IV. Sixty-four Kavya-laksanas. .. .. Fourth * 64". 

P. 452. Five Arambha-vidhis 

Pramāņa : Yukti, Ukti, Drsta, Nidaréana and Arthäpatti 

Prameya : Dharma, Artha, Kāma, Loka, ( ? ) and Lokayatra. 

Vimaría: Karmanäm ärambhopäya, Furusa 
yibhäga, Vinipäta-pratikära and Kärya-siddhi. 

Nirnaya : Anupalabdhasya Jhänam, Upalabdhasya Niscaya-bali 
Advaidhasya Saméayacceda (?), Ekadesadrstasya ViSesopalabdih and 
Viparyaya-cikitsa. 





запапап 





Pravriti : Alabdha-libharthà, Labdha-paripálanartha, Raksitübhivrddhy 
artha, Vardhitopayogartha, Upayoga-paryaptyartha. 

Pp. 452-455. Five Artheprakriis: Bija, , Pataka, Prakari and 
Kärya. Definition and illustration of these. 


Pp. 456-457. Avasthà, Sarnsthà, and Samavastha explained as action aid- 
et by divine agency (Daiva), by pure human endeavour (Paurusa) and by 
both. Each of these three have five s 

Five Avasthös : Arambha, Prasava, Udbheda, Kificicchesa and Samäpti. 

Five Samsthas: Prürambha, Prayatna, Prüpti-sambhava, Miyata-pha. 
laprápti and Phalayoga. 

Five Samavasthas : Prarthana, Labha, Sarnyoga, Nasa and Prapti 

अत्र लाभनाझयोः देवस्य प्राधान्यम्‌, प्रार्थनासंयोगयोः पौरुषस्य; संप्राप्तौ दैवपौरुषयोः ॥ 

Pp. 457-8. Fite Sandhis: Mukha, Pratimukha, Garbha, Vimaréa and 
Nirvahana. 

P. 459. Five Vrttis: Kaifiki, Arabhati, Sättvati, Bhärati, and Misra. 

Pp. 459-465. To make up the number sixty-four Bhoja must have given 
five Pravrttis but he gives only four. The four Pravrttis are Paurastya, Audh- 
ramagadhi, Daksinatya and Avanti. Other views on other kinds of Pra- 
vrttis are here mentioned 

Twenty-four Pravytti-hetus : Desa, Kila, Patra, Vayas, Avasthā, Sakti, 
Sadhana, Abhipraya, Vyatyasa, Viparinima, Nimitta, Abhigama, Sahgräma, 
Vihära, Upahara, Chala, Chadma, Aérama, Jäti, Vyakti, Vibhava, Prakima, 
Saükirpa and Viprakirpa. On P. 465 ends the treatment of the first set of 
sixty-four items. 

Pp. 465-469. Ten Läsyäfigas with definitions and illustrations. 

Pp. 469-477. Thirteen Vithyangas with definitions and illustrations. 

Pp. 477-480. Sixteen Vrttyangas with definitions and illustrations. 

Pp. 480-487. Twenty-one Sandhyantaras with definitions and illustrations. 

Pp. 487-489. Four Patàáküsthánas with definitions and illustrations 
These constitute the second set of sixty-four. 











The Sixty-four Sandhyangas. Some general remarks on the purpose of 
these according to Bharata. The Angas of each of the five Sandhis are enu- 
merated, defined and illustrated from dramas. Pp. 489-524 

The Sixty-four Laksanas. Pp. 524-532. Vide my paper on Laksapa 
JOR. Madras, VI, pp. 70, 71, 81, 82 


In this chapter many rare and lost dramas are quoted. 
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The chapter ends as follows : 
एतानि काव्यस्य विभूषणानि प्रायथतुष्षछिरुदाहृतानि । 
प्रबन्धशोभाकरणाय तज्ज्ञैः सम्यक्‌ प्रयोज्यानि यथारसानि ॥ 
उदाहृता नाटकनाटिकादौी इयं चतुष्षष्टिचतुष्टयी या । 
रसाविरोषेन निबन्धनीया कथासु काब्येषु च सा महद्भिः ॥ 
भक्तीः द्वाददाधा प्रथकूएथगिमाः संचिन्त्य г! 
साहित्यस्य च शब्दशासनविदा कार्य: प्रबन्धे श्रमः | 
Sa हि fani Ê गाहते 
ब्राह्म लोकललामधाम तदमी तावत्किलाध्यासते ॥ 
efi श्री +++ शु० प्र० पवन्धाक्षचतुष्पष्टिचतुष्टयप्रकाशो नाम हाददाः प्रकाश: Ut 
Vol. II of the Ms. of the Sr. Pra. closes with this twelfth chapter. Pp. 593 






CHAPTER XIII. 
Vol. III, Pp. 1-33 
P. 1. Four kinds of Srhgära pertaining to the four Purusárthas, Dharma, 
Pp. 1-8. The Vibhävas, Anubhävas and Saficirins of the forty-nine 
P.9. Two kinds of Rati, Sambhoga and Vipralambha. 
Pp. 9-33. Nine kinds of Rat: Naisargiki, Sárnsargiki, Abhiyogiki 
папик, Aupamäniki, Vaisayiki, Samprayogiki and à bhimanil 
Each of these has five stages, Janma, Anubandha, Pravrddhi, Samvrtti 
and Anuvrtti. Each of these (ninexfive : forty-five) are illustrated. The 
nine kinds of Rati are given with illustrations in S.K.A. V. Pp. 515-520. The 
chapter ends on p. 33 with these verses :—— 
सैष भावों रतिनाम कामकत्पद्रुमाइुरः | 
सौहृदाक्करकन्दक्च द्विप्रकारोऽपि दारितः ॥ 
मावा सर्वेभ्यः रतिभावः प्रकृष्यते । 
इदं विनिश्चित्य निवेशयन्तः कवी ...दारुं (१) कवयो लभन्ते ॥ 


इति ्रीमहा + + = प्रश रतिप्रकाशो नाम SATA: HS: FATA: | 






The illustrations for all the forty-eight Bhavas in their five stages of 


The chapter closes thus : 


एते रत्यादयो भावा शब्नारव्यक्तिहेतवः । 
कालॅन्यादेकोनपञ्चाहत्‌ ... ... प्रक्ाश्ञिताः॥ 
नन्मानुबन्धातिरायसंपर्कानुगमा [ द्‌ ] इति । 
युञ्जीत सर्वभावेषु वर्गयोरुमयोरपि ॥ 

यदपि च कथितं प्रकर्षेगामी भवति रसो रतिविस्मयादिरेव । 
तदपि न समञ्जसं प्रङ्गष्टाः प्रतिनिजमेदममी हि सर्वं एव ॥ 


इति महा + + + е Че हर्षादिभाव IE ( प्रपञ्च or अवस्थापचचक ) प्रकाशो 
नाम चतुर्ददाः प्रकाशाः समाप्तः ॥ 


CHAPTER XV. Pp. 84-162. 


P. 84. Rati is taken up for special treatment with elaborate exposition 
of its Vibhävas etc., in all their infinite varieties. 


Two kinds of Vibhäva—Alambana and Uddipana. Alambana of two 
kinds —Näyaka and Näyikä. Four main kinds of Näyakas —Dhirod? 
Dhiroddhata, Dhiralalita and DhiraSinta, p. 85, Each of these four is again 
of various kinds according to the four features —Guna, Prakrti, Pravrtti and 

Guna: Twenty-four: high pedigree etc, Men are of three kinds in 
respect of this Guna,—Uttama, Madhyama and Adhama. See Bharata, 

Prakrti: Sättvika, Räjasa and Tämasa. 

Prevytti: Anuküla, Daksina, Satha and Dhrsta 

Parigraha : (Number of wives) Asädhärana like Rama and Sadhdrana. 

Pp. 85-88. Illustration of these twelve varieties of men. 

P. 88. When this twelve-fold classification is applied to the first and 
major four-fold classification of heroes we get 104 kinds of men. Dhirodätta 
8 plus Uddhata 44 plus Lalita 44 plus PraSinta 8=104, Pp, 88-111, Illus- 


tration of these 104 types. See SKA. pp. 405 and 
ration and illustration of these types. 





नायकस्तत्र गुणत: उत्तमों मध्यमों एधम: | 
प्रकृतेः सात्त्विकः स स्यात्‌ राजसस्तामसस्तथा || 
साधारणोऽनन्यजानिः स विज्ञेयः परिग्रहात्‌ । 
Sa SR: MAT: उदात्तो Tale: || 
सठो धृष्रोऽनुकूल्च दक्षिणश्च प्रवृत्तितः ॥ 
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Some mixed varieties are then given. Endless is the variety of character. 
एवमन्येऽपि विज्ञेयाः भेदाः संभेदतो मिथः | 
चतुर्णामपि लक्ष्येषु नायकानां मनौषिमिः । 
धीरोदात्तादिभेदेन चतुरश्चतुरोऽपि च । 
चतुझ्हातविधान्वेत्ति नायकान्‌ स कविः कविः ॥ 
परिम्रहप्रत्रत्तिभ्यां TS गुणप्रकृतियोगतः । 
абеды वयस्य नायकत्वं नियम्यते ॥ 
इति निगदित एष नायकानां असरहाभङ्गिमनोहरः प्रपञ्चः । 
निजनिजपढुभङ्गिमङ्गनानां बहुविधभेदवतीमतोऽमिधास्ये ॥ 





Ug 


р 111. Näyikäs: Four main kinds Syakiyä, Parakiyä, Punarbhü 
and Sämänyä. The first two are then divided into : 


Uttamä, Madhy and 
Dhirà and Adhirä, and Pp. 112-T14 illustrations of these 
Mugdhä, Madhyamä and Pra- varieties. 


Punarbhii: Aksata, Ksata, Yatayata and Yayavara. 

Sämänyä: Üdhä, Anüdha, Svayarwara, Svairigi and Vesya. The last, 
Vesyä is of three kinds, Ganika, Vildsini and Ripajiva. By the mixture of 
the various sub-classes we get a total number of 143 Nayilias, तिचत्वारिंशाच्छत, 
in the first class called Svakiyä. All these 143 are illustrated at the end 
of which, the following verses summarise - (P. 139) 

झतमेतत्‌ स्वकीयानां त्रिचत्वारिशदुत्तरम्‌। 
उत्तमादिविमेदेन नायिकानामुदाहृतम्‌ ॥ 
sî धर्मः तथायोंऽपत्यलक्षणः। 
get fears: कामः स्वकीयास्वेव तिष्ठति ॥ 


| व्यतिकरपरिपाटया प्रकारः । 
! निजयुवतिषु सम्यक धर्मकामार्यहेतो 





Pp. 139-160. Mixed varieties of the Parakiyà, 143, and their illustrations 
एवं पुनर्भूसामान्ययों: यथासंभवमुत्तमा( दि )मेदोऽभ्यूहूनीयः । 

P. 161. Another classification of Näyikäs : Väsakasajjä, Abhisarika, 
Vipralabdha, Khandita, Kalahan tarità, Prositapatikà, Virahotkapthità and 
Syadhinapatika. 
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P. 162. The chapter ends thus with the treatment of both kinds of 
Alambana-vibhäva. The S.K.A. deals with the classification of Näyikäs on 
इति प्रपञ्चः कथितोऽङ्गनानां 
कमात्स्वक्रीयादिविभेदभिन्नः । 
चतुष्पकारं तममुं निघ्नन 
कविश्चतुबेगेफलं लभेत ॥ 
СЕ. 5.К.А. У. Кагікаѕ 110-120 and Vrtti with Illustrations on pp. 592-602 


तथा तत्‌ ( तदेतत्‌(?) )सर्वस्वं भुवनजविनः पुष्पधनुषः 
मनुष्याणामेक तदिदमसम( मम्‌ १ ) - - ~ तफळं । 
यदेकः (कं ?) तारुण्योपहितमहिमानं =: || 










THT 





इति श्रीमहा ++ १४ + प्र + रत्यालंबनविभावप्रकाशो नाम TESTS SS | 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Pp. 163-207. Uddipana Vibhavas. 


_ Î. Rtu : Six. Each has four stages, Sandhi, Utpatti (Saiéava is the name 
given by Rája&ekhara), Praudhi and Avasiti (Anuvrtti according to Räja- 
Sekhara). Illustration of these four Stages of the six seasons, pp. 163-173. 

2. Other Uddipanas, like Málya, Aügarüga etc, and their illustrations. 
Pp. 173-178. 

| 3. Desa: Grima, Pattana, Upavana, Käntära, Parvata, Sarit, Sägarädi. 
Illustrations upto p. 183. 
4. Kala: R&tri etc Illustration upto р. 191. 
ऋतूपकरणरेमि: इतिहासोपवर्जनेः ( पवर्णन: ) । 
देशक्ालोपसेवाभिः चित्तजन्मा प्रदीप्यते ॥ 
नातःपरतरं पुष्पधनुषस्तीक्ष्णमायुधम्‌ । 
БЧА तथेतिहासः कथितमिर्द सह देशकालमभेदै: । 
पृथगनभिहित कलाविचारप्रथृतिक( म )ल्पमथोपदर्दायामः ॥ 

9. The 64 Arts Catussas These sixty-four are Miila-kalis. 
They fall into the following classes, Karmäsrayas 24, Dyütäfrayas 20, (Nirii- 
vas 15, and Sajivas 5), Sayanopacärikis 16 and Uttara-kalás 4, 

There are other numerous Aväntara-kaläs dealt with in works devoted 
to them but Bhoja says that he omits them lest his work should grow bigger 
still. 
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Twenty-four Karmäfrayas : 

Gita, Väditra, Nrtta, Nätya, Citra, Pustakarma, Patracchedya, Lipi- 
ifäna, Vacanakauéala, Waicaksanya, Mälyavidhi, Gandhayukti, Asvädyavi- 
dhäna, Rafijanvidhäna, Ratnapariksä, Sivya, Upakaranakriyä, Ajivajfiäna, 
Tiryagyonicikitsita, Mäyäkrta, Päsanda-samaya-jhiäna, Kridäkausala, Sari- 
yähana, and $arirasamskära-kausala 

Fifteen Nirjivas : 

Ayapräpti, Raksävidhäna, Rüpasarıkhyä, Kriyamürga, Jivagrahana, 
Nayajfiina, Karanajfiäna, Citräcitravidhi, Güdharääi, Tulyäbhihära, Ksipra- 
grahana, Anuprapti, Lekhasmrtyanukrama, Cchala vyämohana and Graha- 

Five Sejives : Upasthäna-vidhi, Yuddha, Tata, Gata and Nrtta. 

Sixteen Sayanopecdrikis : Stri-purusa-bhäva-grahana Svarägaprakäsana 
Pratyanga-dana, Nakha-danta-vicira (two) Nivisramsana Guhyasparsa-änu- 
lomya, Paramártha-kausala, Harsapna, Samänärthatä, Krtärtha-protsähana, 
Mrdu-krodha-pravartana, Kruddha-prasidana, Supta-aparityaga Carama 
sväpa-vidhi and Guhya-gühana. 

Four Uttera-kaläs : Saírupátam ramarnasya vik$a 
kriyä, Prasthitänugamanam and Punar-niriksanam. 

Pp. 192-204. Illustration of these sixty-four Kaläs. 

6. Vayas: Four Avasthās : Sandhi, Utpatti, Praudhi, and Atipraudhi. 
Illustrations on pp. 204-205. 

Pp. 205-207. VWayasyopadesa, Sandesa, Upacära, Daivasampat, Upa- 

कलाविंचारप्रमुखाः अपि... . प्रकाशिताः । 

आदिप्रहणतो ऽन्येऽपि लक्षणीया विचक्षणैः ॥ 

सञ्जीचनमनज्गस्य सुखाय( त )नमात्मनः । 

भहत्वादीनामियं भन्गिः शुङ्गारस्यापि जीवम्‌ ॥ 
उपनिषदुपदिष्टा सेयमुद्दीपनानां त्रिभुवनविजयाप्ता वैजयन्ती स्मरस्य । 
पहितविसोषोद्रोधसंस्कारजन्याननुपदमनुभावानेव संभावयामः ॥ 

इतिश्री + + + Xe प्र’ उद्दीपनविभावग्रकाशो नाम षोडदाः प्रकाशः 
समाप्तः ॥ 





nam, Svayam Sapatha- 








CHAPTER XVII. Pp. 208-236 
Mad See: | तत्र॒ विभाव प्रबुद्धसंस्कारस्य नायकादेः यें स्मृतीच्छा द्वेषः 
प्रयत्नजन्मानः मनोवाग्बुद्विहारीरारम्भाः तेऽ्नुभूयमानत्वाद रत्यादिनामनन्तरभवनाञ्च अनुभावाः । 
Vide S. К. А. Ү. 543, рр. 477-478 


नन i 
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Illustrations of the Anubhävas of Manas, Väk, Buddhi and Sarira up to 
p. 210. 

l. Mana-ärambha-anubhävas : Bhäva, Hava, Heli, $obhä, Känti, Ud- 
dipti, Mädhurya, Dhairya, Prägalbhya, Audärya, Sthairya and Gämbhirya 
—12. Vide Bharata's N.5. XXIV. p. 271, 8l. 24. Sthairya and Gambhirya 
are added by Bhoja from N.S. XXIV. 31 

2. Vägärambhas : Älipa, Praläpa, Viläpa, Anuläpa, Sallápa, Apalipa, 
Sandesa, Atidesa, Nirdesa, Upadesa, Apadeáa and Vyapadeáa.—12. 

3. Buddhyarambhas: 3x4 - 12. 











Riti Frid | Pravytti 
Gaudi Arabhati 
Vaidarbhi | Kaisiki | 
Latiya | Sáttviki | 





4. Sarirárambhas:  Lilà, Wiläsa, Vicchitti, Vibhrama, Kilakificita, 
Mottäyita, Kuttamita, Bibboka, Lalita, Vihrta, Kridita and Keli—12. Vide 
Bharatas NS. XXIV. p. 270. Kasi Edn Bharata gives only ten and 
Bhoja adds the last two for which Singabhipala criticises him, See also 
3.K.À. V. 42. p. 478 

For the first set of twelve Mana drambhas, see Bharata's N.S, XXIV, 
P. 270. Sls. 7-11 ; p. 271. Sls. 24 and 31. Bharata gives them in three se- 
parate sets. For the Vagarambhas see N.S. XXIV. p. 273. §ls. 49-51 
Twelve Vàümárgas or Märgas of Väcikäbhinaya accordin Bharata. 
rata did not speak of Vrtti and Pravrtti as Anubhäva or Buddhyärambhänu 
bhava. Sihgabhüpála follows Bhoja and Bhoja himself follows Rajaéekhara. 


Illustrations of these up to p. 220, except the last, Saririrambha. 
Riti, Vitti, and Pravrtti on pp. 211-220. 


मनोवाम्बुद्धिजारम्भाः करमेणेते प्रद शिताः । 
अतः झारीरजारम्भप्रकारोऽयं प्रपञ्च्यते ॥ 
मनोवारबुद्धिजन्मानः आरम्भास्तु सहस्लः । 
भरतादिप्रणीतत्वात्‌ किन्त्विदैते प्रदर्शिता: ॥ 
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Visarga, Vinigühana and Sandastaka with illustrations 

1. Adharärambhas : Bharata VIII. 135-140. 

Kapolärambhas : Bharata VIII. 130-134. 
AsArambhas: The six kinds of Hasa in Bharata VI. 

Bhrikarma : Bharata VIIL 114-123. 
Täräkarma : Bharata VIII. 93-100. 
Aksiputakarma : Bharata VIII. 106-113. 
Distiprakiras : Bharata VIII. 101-105. 
Then are given 36 Drstis, Käntä etc. Bharata VIII. 37-91. The 





دو م مض س و ي 


chapter ends thus : 
मनोवाखुद्धिजा ये च ये चारम्भाः शरीरजा: । 


अनुभावानुभामी (१) ते यथा. ..प्रदर्शिताः Т 
भावाः संचारिणो ये च स्थायिनो ये च सात्विकाः । 
सविभावानुभावास्ते शङ्गारस्य प्रकाशकाः ॥ 
प्रकृतिभव ( प्रकृतिज ) मन्तोऽमिमानसंजं सममनुभावविभाववगः । 
त्वमवसरमुपेयिवानुपास्ते ृपतिभिवाविकृतेनु ( 3 ) नीविसैः ( नीतिवगैः ) ॥ 
इति महा ++ यं + я° + अजुमावप्रकादो नाम सप्तदशाः प्रकाशः सनातः | 
With chapter XVII, a section begun in chapter XV closes. In chapters 
XIII and XIV, the 49 Bhavas were given then Bhoja proceeded to enu- 
merate and illustrate the varieties of the Vibhävas and Anubhävas with re- 
ference to one Bhava, namely, Rati, and this subject finishes with chapter 
XVII. The chapter ends with the two verses, given above, on the general 
Rasa theory of Bhoja that all the 49 Bhävas with their Vibhävas and Anu- 


CHAPTER XVIII. Pp. 237-264. 


With this chapter begins a section which ends with chapter XXI. These 
four chapters deal with the four Spngaras of Dharma, Artha, Kama and 
Moksa. Chapter XVIII Dharmaspngara. 

Definition of Dharma : 

तत्र धर्मो नाम श्रतिस्मृतिविहिताचारः । 

It is of three kinds, Pravrtti, Nivrtti and Niyama. Pravytti is of ten kinds, 
being done by Vak, Manas and Kaya. (4 plus 3 plus 3 : 10) 

Vàk (Speaking): Hita, Priya, Satya and Apta. 

Manas (Thinking) : Ästikya, Daya and Parasva anipsa. 

Kaya (Doing) : Gurüpäsanä, Dàna and Artatrága. 





Vide Vatsyayana’s Nyäye-bhäsya, p. 14. Chowk. Edn Vátsyáyana is 
slightly modified by Bhoja. Illustration of these ten on pp. 237-8. Illus- 
trations of the three physical Dharmas are missing in the Ms. 

Pp. 238-9. Nivrtti of ten kinds. Five are missing in the Ms, Those 
available are Nivyttis from Nyéarhsata, Parasväbhidhyä, Nisiddhaseyä, Steya 
and Himsä, Illustrations from Kavyas. 

Pp. 239-242. Niyama, also of ten kinds 


अथ नियमरूपः सोपे दरधा-वाद्यनःकायक्रियादिमिः । तद्यथा निमित्तनेमित्तिकयोरत्यागः, 
स्वजातिधमोदविचलनम्‌ , सददै: सम्बन्ध:, लोकागमविरूद्वैरसंसग:, न्यायतोष्याधिगमः, गुर्वाज्ञानतिक्तमः, 
अप्रार्थनाभज्ज:, प्रतिज्ञानिवाहः, समरादपलायनम , गोब्ाद्मणार्थें प्राणादिपरित्याग: | 

Definition of Dharma again and of its three forms Pravrtti, Nivrtti 
and Niyama. P. 242. 

The Riti, Vrtti and Pravrtti of this Dharmasrhgára are given as 
Paficali, Paurastya and Bharati respectively. With the exercise of a lot 
of ingenuity, the old definitions of Bharati vrtti, Paficili riti and Paurastyä 
pravrtti are shown to refer significantly to the various aspects of Dharma- 
Érngára 

P. 244. The Näyikä of this Dharmasrhgära is Svakiyä and the 
Näyaka, Dhirodätta. A' list of the Gupas of a Dhirodätta. This goes upto 
p. 264. All these Gunas, given in three sets, are illustrated with two illus- 
trative verses each. 


| 1 अभ्युदयादिभिः अनुत्सेक:। 2 are: adem) 3 व्यसनादिभिरदीनत्वम्‌ । 
4 रागादिमिन धर्मवाधा । 5 चकितेषु उत्तमस्पर्धा । 6 नीचेष्वर्थेषु जुगुप्सा । 7 आक्तिसद्धावे 
क्षन्तिः । 8 प्रमादस्खलितेषु अनुशयः। 9 सदाचारेषु आदरः । 10 परगुणेष्वमात्स् 
11 परव्यसनेषु न प्रहरषः। 12 परापवादेषु न प्रद्ृत्त।। 13 अस्थानेषु न їч! 
14 ग्रारम्मेषु न अनिर्वाहः । 15 कमातिशयैः न विस्मयः । 16 जात्यादिभिः न अभिमानः | 


1 1 अनुकूलेषु रतिः 2 अनवगीतेषु प्रीतिः 3 उत्तमेषु उत्कर्ठा 4 धमार्थकामेषु चिन्ता 
3 उत्तरपञ्षे मतिः 6 अव्याइतक्रमा ef 7 तत्त्वानुपाती (07 नुवादी ) еф: 8 
फलानुसारिणी झङ्का 9 विविक्तेषु निद्रा 10 निशीथे स्वापः 11 आपररात्रे प्रबोधः 12 
स्वस्लाघादिषु जीडा 13 सकेत्रैव अवहित्यम्‌ 14 संभवाधिक्ये धृतिः 15 परार्थसिद्धौ gå: 
16 परापदाने Фата: 17 स्मितमात्रकारी हासः 18 महारंभेषु उत्साहः 19 ब्रतातिशयादिषु 
म्लानिः 20 स्वशक्तिघर्षणेषु क्रोधः 21 महादुःखेषु शोकः 22 दुःखातियोगे अश्षद्रम: 23 
रारम्भातिरेके स्वेदः 24 आयासातिशये श्रमः 25 महाप्रहारादिषु मूच्छांगमः 26 गर्वादय्च न 
सत्यपि ग्बादिहेतौ ॥ ( गर्व, मद्‌, अमष, par etc-—absence of these even when 

causes for these appear). Most of these are given two illustrative verses 
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The chapter ends thus : 
तदेतत धर्मशज़ारे धीरोदात्तत्य чіт । 
TATE याभ: त्पष्टमेवोपवर्णितम्‌ ] [ T n IT 
апатай Art этет ЯЯЯ: | 
स्वकीया नायिका बा ( चा ) स्मिन्‌ घीरोदात्तश्च नायकः ॥ 
स एष धर्मद्रमबाळ...झवो (A) 
लवोचयः ( १ ) सूनृतमुक्तिसम्पदाम्‌ । 
पद्‌ दधानः श्रतिमागेगोचरे 
चिराय यावा.... ...(अ) 999918, ॥ 
RM +++ + घर्मशज्ञारप्रकाशो नाम अष्टादशः प्रकाशः समाप्तः ॥ 
CHAPTER XIX. Pp. 264-299 


Arthasyngara. 





Definition of Artha : 
अर्थो नाम आत्मनः सुखसाधनानां कल मि 
Nava, ie, earned by oneself (Svayam arjita). It is of ten kinds 
Vidya, Bhim, Paéu, Dhanya, Hiranya, Bhanda, Upaskara, Kalatra, Putra 
and Mitra. 

Bhiitapiirva . as Pranastänita 

Pitrya, ie, ancestral property (Kula-kramägata). 

These two are only of eight kinds. These eight kinds are the same as the 
eight in the ten in the list of ‘Nava’ minus Kalatra and Putra both of 
which cannot but be Nava. All these have varieties and are all illustrated 

P. 226. Arjana. Four kinds: Alabdha-labha, Labdha-pariraksana 
Raksita-vivardhana and Raksitopayoga. 

P. 267. Means of Arjana Vinaya, Varta, Vyavahára, Raks, Mantra, 
Upäya, Vikrama, Yuddha, Upanisat and Prasam: which are the various 
sections of the Arthasastra. Artha earned by these means is for the help of 








яя za: PTR | 
P. 268. The hero of Arthasrhgara is Dhiroddhata ; Nāyikā, all kinds ; 
Esti, Gaudi; Vrtti, Arabhati; Pravrtti, Udhramägadhi. Ingenious expla- 
nation of the definitions of these Riti, Vytti and Pravrtti as applicable to 
P. 270. The Dhiroddhata who belongs to Arthasrhgara is of 44 kinds 
according to Guna, Prakrti, Pravrtti and Parigraha. 
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His Gunas : 24 तत्र धीरोद्धतस्य धैर्यमुद्धतं भवति। यत्मभावाद्‌ अभ्युदयादिभिः उत्सेकः 

शोकादिभिः वेङ्कन्यम्‌, व्यसनादिभिः दीनत्वम्‌ , रागादिभिर्धर्मचाधा, चकितेषु असहशास्पर्धा, नी चार्येषु 
अपि अजुगुप्सा, अशक्तावेव क्षान्तिः, स्खलितेषु नानुशयः, सदाचारेषु अनादरः, परगुणेघु मात्सर्यम्‌ , 
परव्यसनेषु प्रहरः, परापवादेषु प्रीतिः, अस्थानेषु क्रोधः, प्रारब्धेषु अनिर्वाहः, कर्मातिशयैः विस्मयः, 
स्वजात्यादिमिश्च अभिमानः ( जात्यादयो गुणाः चतुविंञतिः २४ ) 
The last item mentioned above namely, Jätyädi gunas, refers to 24 Gunas 
which are as follows : Jati, Anvaya, Abhijana, Nivasa, Aspada, Pada, Pita 
Sastra, Vägmitä, Kalivaidagdhya, Cäturya, Rüpasampat, Saubhägya, 
Tyäga, $aurya, Adinavakyats, Sakti, Daksata,—18, Six are missing 


Then are given eight special Gupas of the Uddhata: Mana Tejas, 
Saundarya, Vilisa, Vikatthana, Asthiratva, Agambhirati and SShasa. Tllus- 
trations for all these go up to p. 280 


Three kinds of Dhiroddhatas—Uttama, Madhyama and Kanistha—ac- 
cording to the presence of all or some or a few of the above given Guras. 


From p. 280 to the end of the chapter on p. 299 illustrations of the 


49 Bhávas in all the three kinds of the Uddhata hero. The chapter ends 
thus 


धीरोद्धतस्य वृत्तेऽस्मिन्‌ भर्थशङ्गारसंश्रये । 
मया लोकम्रसिद्वेऽपि दिइमात्रमुपदरितम्‌ ॥ 
उद्धतो नायक: सर्वा ख्रीप्रवृत्तिस्तु मागधी | 
वृत्तिरारभटी चेह गोडीया गीयते गति: ॥ 
वियादीनामुपायैः अधियतिरबनं а ада: 
तीर्थेष्वर्थोष्यमुक्तः समधिगतचरापूर्वपूर्वागतानाम | 
तस्मिन्‌ धोरोद्धतादेः य इह विहरतो नायकस्याभिमानो 
न्मानो. (१) कोऽपि मुख्याः तमिह मतिमतामर्थशन्गारमाहुः ॥ 
इति महा + + झं + प्र अथशाङ्कारप्रकादो नाम पकोनचिझाः रकाशः समाप्तः ॥ 


CHAPTER XX. Pp. 299.325 
Kümasrhgara 


The Kémasiitra of Vatsyayana and the Jayamangalä on it are utilised 
here. 


P. 299. Definition of Kama : कामो नाम आत्मनः सुखाभिधा(०r मा)नो विज्ञेषगुणः 
Two kinds Samänya rüpa and Viéesa rüpa. The former is the 
experience of the five senses and the mind. The latter is pleasure born of 
love to a sweetheart. The latter is of two kinds Pradhàna which is the 
sense of touch in her—Sparéa-sukha. And Aprad! Apradhäna which is joy in think 
ing of her beauty etc. 

P. 300 Everywhere Käma is a kind of Abhimäna of Sukha 


घुलाभिमानवती इन्द्रियप्रग्नत्ति Therefore it is said that certain kinds of unpleasant 
experiences also are part of Káma. The Kamasütras' | 
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Visaya-samprayoga, Tatsampratyaya, Sarhskira, Smarana, Abhiläsa 
Manahpravrtti and Samkalpa—all, forms of Kama. Illustrations of these. 
P.301. Further classification into Hetubhüta and Phalabhüta. 
P. 302 Two kinds of Samprayoga, Anga samprayoga and Adhisthäna 
samprayoga. The latter 1s again two-fold, Bahya and Abhyantara 
aera the Näyaka is Dhiralalita Nayika, all kinds; Vrttl, 
ióiki äksinätyä ; Riti, Vaidarbhi Explanation of the appli- 
cability of the definitions of these to conditions in Kamasrnga 
P. 304. 44 kinds of Dhiralalita. Explanation of the Lälitya which 
characterises his Citta and affects all his actions. As in the cases of the 
other heroes, here also a number of Gugas are given and illustrated. Then 
follow illustrations of the 49 Bhävas in a Uttama Madhyama and Kanı 
stha Dhiralalita These go up to P 395. The following are the Gunas in 












[ अभ्युदयादिभिः ware, mR: FT व्यसनादिभिः दीनत्वम्‌, विलासेषु व्यसनेषु 
अभिनिवेश:, विषयेष्वत्यासंगः, घमार्थयोः नात्यादर अनर्थजने: संसगः, gg sau 
झरीरेऽपि नापेक्षा, सर्वनाशेऽपि नानुशय सुळमेष्ववमानः, दुल॑मेष्वाकाँक्ष स्ववर्णनासु उत्क 
चाट्क्तिषु प्रागल्भ्यम्‌ जात्यादिभिक्च अभिमानः । 

था 8 विद्ञेषगुणाः--सुवेषता, संग्रियता, यौबनम्‌ „ स्थूरुलक्षता ्रियंबद््वम्‌,, लालित्यम्‌, माधुर्यम्‌ 
таат | 

\ The chapter ends thus : 

भ स एवं काब्य ( म) ?उज्ञारः तदेतत्काव्यदवतम्‌ । 

तदेतत्‌ विइवसर्वस्तं तदेतत. जन्मनः फलम्‌ ॥ 
ललितो नायकः, सवां सोषिद्वत्तिस्तु fT | 





रात्मामिलाषचि स्मरणानि कामः ॥ 
इति श्री महाराज + + 1° Яо कामदाङ्गारप्रकाशो नाम विशाः प्रकाशाः समाप्त: ॥ 
CHAPTER XXI. Рр. 326-349 
Moksasrngare. 

Pp. 326-7. Definition of Moksa. Gautamas Nyayasütra is followed 
P. 328. Tattvajüàna : The different Tattvas according to the different 
systems of philosopt and branches of knowledge beginning with the one 
Tattva of Brahman of Advaita to the sixteen Padarthas of Gautamas 
Nyáya P. 329 Different conceptions of NibSreyasa according to the seve- 
ral systems of philosophy 

In ‚ksaörhgäira, the УПИ is Sättviki, the Pravrtti is Ävantyä, the 
Rit is Lätiyä, the heroine is Svakiyà and the hero is Dhiraprasinta. P. 332. 





Pp. 332-337. A list of Gunas of the Dhirapraéinta №Мауака in two sets: 


(!) सुखदुःयोमाध्यस्थ्यम्‌ । व्यसनोत्सवयोरविशेषः। इन्द्रियार्थेषु अनास्था। विलासेषु उपहासः । 
झरीरादावनात्मबुद्धिः। प्रदासाखु नोत्कर्ैः । निन्दास्वपि न कोपः। भव्यप्राणिषु प्रमोदः । सर्वभूतेषु 
अनुकंपा । साधुजनेषु मैत्री । अधार्मिकेषु उपेक्षा । सदाचारेषु आदरः । सर्वकर्मसु फळानीप्सा | 
रागादिभिः न धर्मवाधा । कमातिशयैः अविस्मयः । जात्यादिभिः नाभिमान : | 

(2) ८ विशेषगुणा:--क्षमा, वशित्वम , सन्तोषः, प्रामः, शौचम्‌ , आर्जवम , वैझारदम्‌ , वैराम्यम्‌ । 

The section on Moksaárhgára ends on p. 337. 
तदेतन्मोक्षशड्गारस्वरूपमुपवर्णितम | = Ur PEIUGI | 
निःश्रयसपरत्वेन तत्त्वज्ञानाभिमानिनाम्‌ । 
इह प्रत्रत्तिरावन्त्या सात्त्विकी वरत्तिरिष्यते । 
लाटीया रीतिरात्मीया कान्ता झान्तक्ष नायकः । 
वृते धीरप्रसान्तस्य मोक्षशइगारगोचरे । 
चरेयुः केऽपि तत्त्वक्षाः सवज्ञस्याभ्यनुज्ञया ॥ 

P. 337. Another topic begins here viz., the classification of characters 
into Hero, Anti-hero, Sub-hero etc.—Nayaka, Pratinäyaka, Upanäyaka and 
Anunäyaka. Illustrations of these four multiplied by the four old types of 
Dhirodátta etc, which give 16 varieties in all. P. 340. 

P. 340. Four kinds of Náyikàs, Udattà, Uddhatá, Lalità and Sint 
and from another point of view another classification of Näyikäs into Nä- 
yikä, Upanäyikä, Anunäyikä and Pratinäyikä. P. 343. 

Pp. 343-346. 24 Gunas of Nayakas which has already been given once, 
Jāti, Anvaya etc. Illustrations of these 

Pp. 346-349. 16 qualities of the Wäyikäs : Mahäkulinatä, Rüpasam- 
patti, Yauvana, Suvesatä, Saubhágya, Sucità, Silasa pat, Priyar:vadata, 
Caturya, Vagmita, Sästrajfiäna, Adinaväkyatä, Avikatthanatva, Mänitä 
Krtajfiatà, Drdhabhaktitva. 

The chapter ends on p. 349. The following verses at the end sum up 
this section of the chapter on the varieties of the hero and the heroine and 
on their qualities. 

य एते षोडश प्रोक्ता नायका नायिकाश्व या: । 
तेषां ये चोत्तमत्वादिहेतुर्जात्यादयो गुणा: । 
युक्तस्तेरुतमस्तेषां पदहान्या तु मध्यमः । 
अघेद्दान्था कनिष्ठस्स्यात्‌ नायिकास्वप्ययं विधिः ॥ 
उदात्ता गूहमानद्वि ( माना स्यात्‌) द्विक्ता ( उद्धता ) मानझालिनी । 

ललिता साध्यमानेह झान्ता निर्मानमानसा ॥ 
निरुपमरमणीये चेष्टितं नायक्रानाम्‌ । 
पुनरपि तद्वस्थावस्थितं वर्णयामः ॥ 

इति श्री ++ शुं + че मोक्षशद्वारादि प्रकाशो नाम एकाविद्ाः प्रकाश: FAM: 
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This chapter is called Anuragasthapana. 

P. 350 Dharma, Artha and K&ma are the three Purusárthas sought 
after by all men in the second stage of life of the house-holder. Of these 
Dharma and Artha are the means and Käma is the end and as such Kama 
is the most important among these three 

Kàma is general or special, and is Sukha. A number of verses on love 
culled from dramas and Kävyas are given here : 

अहेतुःपक्षपातो यः ९1८. व्यतिषजति पदाथान्‌ ९1८+ अकिश्चिदपि कुवोणः ९८. 
शुन्यमाकी्णतामेति तुल्ये व्यसनसुत्सवैः । 
विप्रलम्भोऽपि लाभाय सति प्रियसमागमे ॥ 
तदा रम्याण्यरम्याणि प्रियाः झाल्य qum: | 
नदेकाकी सबन्धुस्सन्‌ इष्टेन रहितो यदा ॥ (DHARAVI K.A. XI. 27-28.) 

P. 351. This love is of 64 kinds : 

Abhilisa, Akánksà, Apeksá. Utkanthä, Ipsi, Lips, lcchá, Väncha, 
Trsná, Lãlasã, Sprha, Laulya, Gardha, ŝraddhā, Ruci, Dohada, Aŝ, ASs, 
A£amsà, Manoratha, Astha, Abhinivesa, Anubandha, Agraha, Vimarsa, 
Manisä, Abhipräya, Paksapäta, Lobha, Asanga, Abisvahga, Sakti Moha, 
Aküta, Kutühala, Vismaya, Räga, Vega, Adhyavasaya, Vyavasiya, Kama- 
na, Vasana, Smarana, Sankalpa, Bhava, Rasa (Hasa), Rati, Priti, Däksinya, 
Anugraha, Vátsalya, Anukrosa Viévasa, Visramba, Vasikara, Pranaya, Prapti, 
Paryäpti, Samäpti, Abhimänäpti, Sneha, Prema, Ahläda and Nirvrti. 


एते भेदाचतुष्षष्िरनुरागस्य ты 
उदाहरणमालैषां रूपव्यक्तचे निदश्येते ॥ 


Pp. 351-358. lllustrations of these 64 forms of love. Illustrations for 
four of these, Ipsà, Lipsà, Icch& and Värichä, are missing. Each of these can 
be in eight forms : 

Nityanuraga, Naimittikänuräga, Sämänyänuräga, Visesänuräga, Pra- 
definitions of these. These eight are called the Mahardhis of love in the 
S.K.À. (Vide p. 484.) Twelve are given there. Only eight are here taken 
and the remaining four are brought under one or the other. Vide also 
pp. 581-584, S.K.A. where they are illustrated. 

8 varieties of Nityanuraga Anurága pertaining to Visaya, ASraya, 
Alambana, Uddipana, Sthäna, Sarnsthina, Ripa and Syarüpa. 

तत्र अनुराग:--यस्मिन्नपजायते स विषय: । Ae जायते स आश्रयः । यद. आलंबते तद 
आलंबनम्‌ | यदू उद्दीपयति तद्‌. उद्दीपनम्‌ । येन अवतिष्ठते तत, स्थानम. । येन सुर्छिटे तत, संस्थानम्‌ । 
येन शोभते तत. रूपम्‌ । येन निरूप्यते तत स्वरूपम्‌ । 


Each of these is again of three kinds: 
Visayänuräga is Ucca, Nimna or Sama; 
Asrayänuräga is Uttama, Kaniyän or Madhyama ; 
Alambanänuräga is Sighra, Madhyama or Cira ; 
Uddipanänuräga is Mrdu, Madhya or Canda 
Sthänänuräga is Sadrk, Sadräa or Sadrksa 

ananurága is Saryak, Mithyà or Atisàyi 
Rüpänuräga is Cäru, Асага ог Ubhayätman 
Svarüpänuräga is Gabhira, Utkata or Prakata 

Definition and illustration of these up to p. 362 

P. 362. Naimittikänuräga : also of (8 X: 3) 24 kinds : 
Käla ; Haimantika Väsantika, and Värsika 
Ѕатауа : Pravasärambha, Pratyägama and Prathama sangama 
Veli : Pradosa, Ni&itha and Prabháta : 

Upidhi : Tamas, Candrodaya and Jyotsnä étc. ; 
Sädhana : Snäna, Vilepana etc. : 

Samävesa : Upasara, Prasäda and Mada ; 
Desa: Vivikta, Gahana and Sevya : and 
Prakirma : Gita, Utsava and Cütädi 

Illustration of these on pp. 362-365 

Pp. 365-368. Sämänyänuräga of 24 kinds : 

Dravya-gocara, Guna-gocara, Karma-gocara, Samksipta,  Viksipta, 
Samasta, Vyasta, Suddha Samkima, Sádharmyakrta, Vaidharmyakrta, 
Mahávisaya, Alpavisaya, Desahetu Kälahetu, Dharmavisaya, Dharmivisaya, 
Samayajanmá, Sambandhajanmá, Prákrta, Vaikrta, Vayahkrta, Vaidag- 
dhyakrta and Saubhägyakrta 

Illustrations for all these are then given and while illustrating, Bhoja 
gives the last as Prasiddhikrta and not as Saubhagyakrta as in enumeration 

P. 368. Visesanurüga—24 kinds. 


Jätikrta, Kriyäkrta, Gunakrta Dravyakrta, Sädhärana, Asidhärana, 
Pratiyamäna, Abhidhiyamäna Bahya, Abhyantara, байра, Asadrsa, 
Svapraká£a Anyäbhibhävi, Ullekhavän, Anullekhi, Atirikta, Anatirikta, 
Naisargika, Svasammata Stokasammata, Bahusammata and Sarvasammata. 

Illustrations of these up to p. 371 

P 371 1 Ab kinds. 

Svakiyävisaya Svayanıyarävisıya, Kanyävisaya, Punarbhüvisaya, 
Vesyävisaya, Sämänyodhävisaya, Navodhävisaya, Praudhävisaya, Svädhina 
bhartrkavisaya, Progitapatikävisaya, Virahotkanthitävisaya, Kalahäntaritä 

vısaya, Khanditävisaya, Väsakasajjikävisaya, Ekacirinivisaya, Sapatni-Jyes- 
















rtnanuhandh 


Illustrations of these to p. 375 
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Syairanivisaya Kumärivisaya, 


Dhirávisaya, Adhirdvisaya, Viprs avisa Abhisärikävisaya Sulabha 
Durlabha, Sannikrsta Viprakrsta Sambaddha Asambaddha Sapadesa, Nira- 
padesa Bhayanimitta, Lajjanimitta, Kälaniyata Desaniyata, Nagara, Upa- 

Grämya and Prakima. 





These are the maın (4x2)-8 varieties which mix and produce 16 

varieties. Illustrations of these up to P 382 
P. 382. Krtrimánurága—24 kinds. 

Nityanukani, Naimittikanukari Sämänyänukari Vi&esanukari, Pra- 
Ккаёїпшкап, Pracchannánuküri Sahajanukari Yauvanajánukari isrambhä 
nukàri, Ahäryänukäri, Sälambana, Nirälambana, Prasiddhavisaya, Apra 
siddavisaya, Suprayukta, Dusprayukta Ѕаргауојапа, Апуаргауојапа, Ѕарга- 


tibheda, Nispratibheda, Strikrta, Purugakrta yakrta and Anubha- 
yakrta. 
Illustrations of these up to P- 385 ; 


Te duet veras of the chapter ena up € varies of Amd 3 
given as 12,286 т О kids at first; ten 8 Kinds having eu DU 
varieties which give 192. These two classes multiply into 12,288 Further 

varieties s though only 256 (192 plus 64) are here illustrated 


( 288 )1 





अ ne Ariel are bere dei v? 

P. 386. Two kinds of Srhgara Sambhoga and Vipralambha. The 
latter is of four kinds Prathamánurága, Praväsa and Karuna. And 
Sambhoga is of four kinde after each of the four above given 
Vipralambhas. 
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P. 387. Two aspects of love-varieties : Vicitra and Rägavardhana. 
Analysis of all types of Anurága given in the previous chapter from the point 
of view of these two. 

Pp. 388-90. Varieties of Sambhoga : Svatigandivisaya, Parafigandvisaya 
and so on. [Illustrations up to p. 390. 

Varieties of Vipralambha : Same. Illustrations up to p. 392. 

P. 392. Illustrations of the four Sambhogas and the four Vipralambhas 
mixed varieties and aspects of Vicitra and Rägavardhana also p. 39 

P. 400. Analysis from the point of view of the heroine and her varieties. 

P. 402. Two kinds of Samparka, that between Sajätiya persons and that 
between Vijatiya persons. Two kinds of Anugama, Sthitinugama and Agantu- 
anugama. 

P. 404. Illustrations of poems of different poets as containing one or 
more of the four Vipralambhas and four Sambhogas. The combination of two 
or more of these eight kinds of Sambhoga and Vipralambha put together in 
the same poem is called Sarhvidhi. Hundreds of varieties are set forth as 
possible and some of them are briefly illustrated. P. 407 

The chapter ends on p. 408. 


दिङ्मात्रमेतदुदिते प्रथमानुराग- 
मानप्रवासकरुणेतद्नन्तराणाम्‌ । 

भूयश्च ख्पर्मखिले खलू विप्रलम्भ 
संभोगयोरनतिविस्तरतो वदामः ॥ 


इति श्री + + ° 1° चिप्रलम्भसंभोगप्रकाइानो नाम त्रयोविंश: प्रकाश: ॥ 


CHAPTER XXIV. Pp. 409-438 
of what has already been said. 
Nirukti or Etymological explanatıon of all ideas associated with the 
words Vipralambha, Mana, Pravása etc, by the words themselves, their 
म्‌ अन्वर्थस्यापि संभवात्‌ । 





cation, 











Vipralambha is derived from Labh with Pra and Vi meaning Vaficanà. This 
Vaficanä is of four kinds, Pratiérutyádàna, Visarhvádana Kälaharana and 
Pratyadana. Though Lebh means Prapti, the addition of Pra gives its direct 
opposite meaning of Aprápti or Vaficanà. Instances of where Pra is added to 
give the opposite meaning are given here. Tisthati—Pratisthate. Wasati— 
Ртагаѕай. Smarati—Prasmarati. The Vi added to Pralambha has four 
meanings and qualifiés the four meanings of Pralambha. The four mean- 
ings of Vi are Vividha, Viruddha, Vyäviddha and Vipratisiddha and these 
four qualify respectively the four meanings of Pralambha. 
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Prathamänurägavipralambha - Pratisrutyädäna : Vividha 
Màna : Visarhvádana : Viruddha. 


Praväsa : Kälaharana : Vyaviddha. 

Karuna : Pratyädäna : Vipratisiddha. 
Thus both the four kinds of Prakrtyarthas and four kinds of Upasargarthas 
are present in the four types of Vipralambha. These are illustrated up to 


p. 412. 

Though Bhoja assigns these distinct meanings to the words with refer- 
ence to each variety of Vipralambha, he adds that there is Samplava, Over 
lapping, i.e., the appearance of other significances in one variety. Thus even in 
>rathamänuräga which has Pratigrutyadana and Vividha as Prakrtyartha and 
Upasargartha of Vipralambha, there appear the characteristics of Pravasa 
viz, Kàlaharapa and Vyaviddha. Illustrations up to P- 420. Bhoja concludes 
that such overflow 15 natural and the point is that їп Prathamänuräga Pra- 
tigrutyadana and Vaividhya predominate in a degree absent in the rest. 

P. 421. Explanation of the meanings of the words Prathamánndgn S 
Raga is from Кай]. Anu means Pascat or Saha. Raga is colour. Raga is 
relatable to the root Ray to shine and Anuräge is associated with Sobha, Aujj- 
valya, ete. (Sphgara itself is Suci and Ujjvala as Bharata says.) Anurága is 
Anusakti, or colouring. Colouring also is a significance, for love gives a hue 
to the face which is a Sáttvika bhäva. Rajate means also Prakarsam Apad- 
yate. ( प्रकरषैमापद्यते रतिरनेनेति रागः राजतेः ) 
अनु पद्यात. सह वा रागः । эдк чт, эл रागः । प्रथमध्यासी अनुरागः ०! प्रथमे 
अनुरागः । प्रथम may mean gas: Hy: | 
Illustrations for all these cases up (0 р. 424. 

P. 425. Мата. 

Māna is a double negative—Md, Na— no, no" which refers to the refusals 
uttered by the angry lady in Māna. The path of love is Kutila and bristles 
with ‘Nays’. 

Mina means according to the Nirukti given above FF Jiäina, Bodhana 
and Mäpana. Illustrations from love-literature of love in these phases. 
Mana meaning Ji&na is Abhimäna which considers even unpleasant feelings 





मन्यते दुःखिकहेतुमपि सुखसाधनमेवैनमिति मानः 
मनुते बुध्यते अस्मात्‌ परेमास्त्विति (HATTE प्रेमास्तिलमिति ) गो de 
es is the measuring of the depth of love. n follows a small gram- 
natical discussion why Mäna which is a Lyudanta is used in the mascu- 
line gender though it must be in the neuter. Justification of the masculine 
gender with Patafijali’s use of ' Anumána ' in the masculine. Illustrations of 
these four aspects of Mäna 
P. 495. Prevasa: “ Vase nivase” and “ Vasa äcchädane” are the two 
roots from which Bhoja derives Pravasa. The first root gives its opposite 





Wi. =- 
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meaning when Pra is added to it. Pravasa therefore means, first, going away. 
Then another meaning is suggested : 
प्रकर्षेण वासयति अनुरञ्जयति तन्मयतां नयति कामिनः चित्तमिति वा प्रवासः । 


For, exile increases yearning. Bhoja tries to find grammatical justification in 
the words themselves for all the various circumstances natural to those states 


of separation. Another meaning is then given. 
यदि वा प्रपूर्वः वसिर्णिजन्तः प्रमापणे वर्तते यथा तूष्णीमेनं प्रवासयेद्‌ इति प्रवास्यन्ते हन्यन्ते 
वियोगिनः इति प्रवासः । 
These are the three different possibilities from Pravàsa derived from ' Vasa 
nivdse' with Pra. 
‘Wasa acchadane’ with Pra is not taken as giving the opposite meaning 
Pra here cates Prakarga or Visesa which refers to the special dress, Vi- 
$esa äcchädana in Praväsa. In Pravisa, those in separation rarely do their 
toilet or they dress themselves differently. Illustrations for all these varieties. 
P. 426. Катина : It is derived from 1. Ar to do, many things, 
creating, placing etc. 2. Kiratih from Kir to scatter, Viksepa. The second 
etymology refers to the fact that one in Karuna is separated (Viksipta) from 
Bhoga or enjoyment. 
1. Ky to do. Abhütam udbhävayati as in Patam karoti. Mürchäm 
2. In Corarikáram krosati which means ‘jr चोर इति उच्चाये कोशति 
Kr means Uccárapa or Vilápa. Omne weeps a good deal in Karuna. 
| Two other meanings of Kr, Sthapayati and Abhyafjayati are explained 
and illustrated as applying to conditions of Karuga, p 428 
E 428. Above were given the significances of the words with the Prat- 
yayartha subordinated to the Prakrtyartha. Now, taking the Pratyayärtha 
as the dominant factor, the several significances are elaborated. The six 
cases and Karts, Hetukarti, Bhávakartà, Karmakarta, Kartrkarma and 
Bhávakarma are illustrated up to p. 431. 
7. 431. अथ प्रत्ययोत्पत्तिकाछा:--भूतो, भविष्यत्‌ , वर्तमान धात अव्यक्त, 
Illustrations of these up to p. 434 
Р. 434. अथापरे द्रव्यात्मानः कियासाघारणरूपा वियन्ते । 
A. Nitya: Saévatika, Vaikalpika and Naiyogika 
C. Svabhavika: Agantu, Naisargika and Sarnsargika. 
ailparamarsika : Sarnkirna, Prakirna and Viprakirma. 
These are further divided into many classes 
А-1. Nimesa, Muhürta, Nadikà and so on. 
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